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ART.   I -OVERLAND  AND  OCEAN  KOUTES  BETWEEN  THE  SOOTH- 
WEST  AND  EUROPE. 

HOW   TO    HAKE    THE    CITY    OF    NORFOLK    AN    EMPORIUM. 

As  it  i3  the  nature  of  commerce  to  prefer  the  most  direct 
line  practicable,  between  production  and  consumption,  it  is 
important  to  reflect,  that  the  general  introduction  of  railroads, 
and  the  application  of  steam  to  transportation  on  land  and 
water,  have  not  only  made  a  radical  change  in  the  channels  and 
marts  of  trade,  but  hav(j  enounced  certain  principles  of  com- 
mercial action,  to  which  all  local  interests  must  conform  if  they 
hope  to  participate  in  their  advantages.     These  principles  are  : 

1.  Commerce  will  prefer  those  routes  which  combine  in 
the  highest  degree  the  advantages  of  rapid,  certain,  and  eco- 
nomical transportation. 

2.  If  two  routes  are  precisely  equal  in  speed  and  certainty, 
C4mimerce  will  prefer  the  most  economical. 

3.  But  if  one  route  surpasses  others  in  speed  an(l  certainty, 
all  articles  subject  to  competition,  or  liable  to  fluctuations  of 
market  price,  will  employ  that  route,  although  the  cost  of 
freight  be  greater,  the  additional  freight  being  considered 
insurance  paid  for  an  early  and  certain  delivery  in  market. 

The  precise  value  of  speed  and  certainty  cannot  be  ntduced 
to  a  constant  quantity,  because  the  motives  which  influence  men 
engaged  in  commerce  are  so  various. 

When  the  whole  productions  of  the  harvest  are  on  thc^  move, 
the  farmer  or  planter  cannot  afford  to  employ  a  route  of  transpor- 
tation which  may  throw  his  crop  upon  a  market  glutted  by 
competition.  From  similar  causes  men  prefer  paying  tele- 
graph rates  to  postage,  employ  the  railroad  instead  of  the 
canal,  and  engage  the  express  to  hasten  the  railroad     Bvis\dea, 
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OVERLAND  AND  OCEAN  ROUTES 

[portable  produce  of  the  interior  has,  under  modern  im- 
Tients,  developed  some  important  characteristics, 
sessing  an  ascertained  value  in  the  interior  markets,  pro- 
.  from  loss  by  the  insurance  offices,  capable  of  direct  and 
diate  transportation  and  delivery  at  the  ultimate  market,- 
ilways  advised  by  telegraph  of  what  the  value  of  the 
odity  in  that  market  actually  is — any  article  of  produce 
les  the  representative  of  an  ascertained  and  agreed  value, 
L  may  be  realized  at  any  point  the  owner  may  desire, 
exportable  products  not  only  become  a  basis  of  domestic 
nges  of  the  most  desirable  character — since  the  value 
•e  made  at  any  moment  to  accompany  the  transfer — but, 
heir  perfect  safety  and  capacity  for  immefliate  delivery, 
e,  in  fact,  a  medium  of  currency  as  well  as  of  exchange. 
3  offer  a  specific  illustration :  a  merchant  of  Cincinnati 
3  to  make  a  remittance  to  purchase  goods  at  the  East, 
srests  in  Western  produce,  ships,  insures,  and  takes  a  bill 
ing.  These  evidences  of  a  value  on  its  way  to  market 
1  realize  at  any  point,  by  the  simplest  forms  of  commer- 
jgotiation.* 

3  impossible,  then,  to  tabulate  the  relative  value  of  time 
se  who  employ  the  various  commercial  routes  ;  but  it  is 
that  so  much  of  the  more  precious  commodities  are  wil- 
)  pay  for  superior  speed  and  certainty,  as  to  have  trans- 
the  most  valuable  business  to  the  fast  lines,  leaving 
but  the  more  bulky  and  cheaper  articles  to  the  slow 

:  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  various  ocean  routes 
also  into  the  -choice  of  ways  from  the  producing  interior 
markets  of  Europe ;  and  as  all  ocean  routes  arc  equally 
,  and  the  same  motive  power  may  be  applied  on  each, 
5omparative  eligibility  is  determined  by  the  rate  of  freight 
they  offer,  and  the  despatch  with  which  they  can  for- 
the  exports  brought  by  the  overland  routes. 
)n  these  principles,  the  overland  and  ocean  lines  become 
IS  of  the  same  route,  between  production  and  consump- 

lay  he  said  inci4lont4illyf  that  the  conversion  of  the  agricultural  productA 
ountry,  so  soon  as  tliey  are  roiady  for  exportation,  into  currency  and  cx- 
has  added,  in  fact,  to'  the  circulation  and  facility  of  transferring  values 
c  peotiou  of  the  cotintr}'  to  another.  It  is,  therefore,  that  a  fiscal  agent, 
pon  the  national  credit,  and  acting  by  the  transfer  of  revenue  balances 
e  part  of  the  Union  to  another,  U  no  longer  '*  necessary,*'  and  the  country 
ii  this  addition  to  the  patronage  of  the  government,  already  excessive, 
other  unexpected  resollB  of  iatc^rnal  improvement,  tobacco,  cotton, 
id  flour,  arc  the  representatives  of  foreign  and  domestic  exchange  ;  while 
praph,  express,  and  brokers,  "  regulate  the  currency"  by  keeping  Uie 
rrcuJation  within  aiafe  and  useful  limit. 
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tion,  and  any  impediment  upon  either  section  operates  to  the 
injury  of  both. 

Upon  the  theory  stated,  each  ocean  port  in  the  United  States 
will  have  a  trade  area,  whose  base  will  bo  the  segment  of 
longitude  intercepted  between  the  extreme  western  points  of 
production  seeking  that  port.  The  port  will  be  the  apex,  and 
the  trade  lines  concentrating  there  will  triangulate  the  com- 
merce destined  for  exportation,  or  for  distribution  and  de- 
livery. 

In  like  manner,  the  markets  of  Europe  being  taken  as  an 
apex  or  magnetic  point,  the  trade  lines  from  the  various  ocean 
ports  of  the  United  States  will  coincide  with  the  great  ocean 
oircle  route  to  those  markets.  Wo  shall  thus  find  a  oomplet.e 
system  of  overland  lines  bearing  upon  the  ocean  ports  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  system  of  routes  crossing  the  ocean  from 
those  ocean  ports,  and  concentrating  at  the  chief  markets  of 
Europe. 

Deriving  an  analogy  from  the  physical  laws  which  govern 
light,  sound,  or  magnetism,  we  may  affirm  a  theory  for  the 
polarization  of  commerce,  subject  to  laws  of  incidence  and 
reflection,  and  capable,  with  given  elements  of  calculation,  of 
being  reduced  also  to  invariable  formulas. 

Is  it  not  then  possible  to  conceive  a  series  of  competing 
trade  lines,  each  departing  from  the  regions  of  agricultural 
production,  bearing  steadily  upon  a  common  market,  and 
each  furnished  with  facilities  for  immediate  transhipment  at 
an  ocean  port,  and  transportation  by  a  direct  voyage  across 
the  ocean  ? 

Can  wo  not  imagine  commerce,  freed  from  the  shackles 
which  have  bound  it,  regarding  each  of  these  lines  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  complete  way  between  production  and  consumption, 
and  free  to  adopt  that  which  presents  the  most  favorable  in- 
ducements ?  Let  us  suppose  a  cargo  at  St.  Louis,  destined 
for  a  European  market.  The  shipper  would  compute  and 
compare  the  relative  advantages  of  the  routes  to  Europe  by 
(Quebec,  Boston,  New- York,  New-Orleans,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
Charleston.  Each  of  these  would  be  considered,  with  its  over- 
land and  ocean  lines,  as  a  separate  and  competing  way  to 
market.  The  river  and  lake  insurances,  the  freight  and  fac- 
torage, the  delays,  and  cost  of  transhipment  and  exportation, 
with  the  probabilities  of  certain  connection  and  shipment, 
would  become  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  and  exact  examina- 
tion upon  each.  The  cargo  would  pursue  that  overland  and 
ocean  route  which  presented  the  highest  summary  of  advan- 
tages, according  to  the  principles  which  have  been  state,v\. 
Of  80  much  importance  are  the  speed  and  certainty  ot  OiViWi 
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• 

'jo  the  shipper,  that  much  of  the  Ohio  trade  is  carried  by 
to  the  Atlantic  ports,  although  the  lakes,  the  canal,  and 
'iver,  are  open  and  competing  ways.  And  though  the  ex- 
\  from  the  city  of  New-Orleans  are  worth  annually  $130,- 
000,  such  are  the  delays  of  coastwise  importation,  that  the 
>rtation8  to  New-Orleans  do  not  exceed  $35,000,000, 
'emainder  of  the  representative  supply  being  forwarded 
land  to  the  consumer. 

is  thus  that  the  New- York  canal  has  not  increased  its 
age,  since  1850.     It  retains  chiefly  those  articles  whose 

9  does  not  fluctuate  in  market,  and  of  which  economy  of 
ht  is,  therefore,  of  more  consequence  than  speed  or  cer- 
;y  of  delivery.     The  parallel  railroads  have  built  up  a  ton- 

I  half  as  great  as  that  upon  the  canal ;  and  upon  analysis, 
found  to  consist  of  the  mail  passengers,  measurement 
s,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  Western  provisions.* 
pon  similar  principles,  steamers  and  clipper  vessels  are 
[oyed  at  higher  rates  than  dull  sailing  vessels.  It  is  not 
>mmon  for  shippers  to  take  up  a  clipper  at  Calcutta,  for 
rpool,  at   several  pounds  above  the  usual  freights. 

10  principles  enounced  in  this  paper  are  neither  claimed 
)  new  nor  of  original  discovery.  They  result  from  the 
ern  emancipation  of  commerce  from  restrictions  which 
:;ed  its  usefulness  and  extent  to  the  most  favored  marts  and 
Host  costly  commodities. 

[le  natural  obstacles  to  transportation  confined  commerce 
few  pathways,  and  taught  men  to  believe  it  their  interest 
ipose  upon  it  as  heavy  burdens  as  it  would  bear, 
lere  was  at  first  the  dangerous  and  costly  portage  by  car- 
is,  guarded  by  troops,  with  the  tedious  voyages  of  the 
3  of  Tarshish. 

lie  great  "  store  cities"  of  Babylon,  Palmyra,  Seleuoia,  per- 
l  when  the  commands  of  a  Ptolemy  or  Trajan  opened  a 
way  of  commerce.! 


Lcport  of  Commisflioncn,  1857. 

e  experience  astonishment  at  the  magnificent  mins  of  Balbcc,  Palmyra,  or 
eh,  and  arc  impressed  that  Bussorah  or  Jerusalem  has  declined  from  its 
Dt  splendor.  Perhaps  a  modern  divine  explains  the  moans  employed  by 
Iraighty  in  part  to  fulfill  the  sacred  prediction  of  their  ruin  : 
'he  city  of  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor,  was  built  by  Solomon  for  the  purpose  of 
hing  a  way-station  for  the  caravan  commerce  carried  on  between  Egypt 
he  huphrates. 

itnated  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  but  itself  abounding  with 
V  it  was  fortified  and  garrisoned  for  the  protection  of  trade. 
A  Solomon,"  says  the  historian,  "  held  the  fortress  of  Thapsacus  at  the 
where  the  caravans  crossed  the  Euphrates,  ho  could  affonl  on  escort  of 
8  through  to  Tadmor  and  thence  again  to  the  western  coast  if  required  ; 
T  /Ais,  as  well  as  Jar  the  aid  andasnstance  at  Tadmor  ^  and  for  the  adwuUaget  of 
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Hwb  oommaroa  or^pt  aitmnd  tiie  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
tipped  the  proaperity  of  Ganevay  and  other  entrepdt  dtiea. 
It  ia  known  that  CSolambna  waa  endeavoring  to  find  a 
aian  eligible  trade  route  to  the  Indiea,  when  he  diaoovered 
Anmioa. 

Iheae  ehargea  upon  oommeroe,  together  with  the  lose  of  in* 
toreat,  and  riak  of  deterioration!  for  the  time  oonanmed,  were 
led  aa  legitiniatei  heoanae  they  'were  then  deemed  iner* 
lie. 

Thna  it  waa  onbe  the  eatabliahed  theory  of  mnnioipal  proa- 
perity, that  the  eitixena  shonld  be  aapported  and  ennohed  by 
a  tax  ezaoted  npon  oommercial  valnea  in  transitu. 

Uodem  Eiirope  inherited  tiioae  burdensome  exaotiona.  In 
tbe  feodal  agea  every  oasde  waa  a  fortress,  and  every  baron 
exacted  pay  hr  protection,  or  permissbn  to  Inverse  his  narrow 
domain. 

The  trae  deaign  of  the  **  castled  orapa  of  Drochenfel"  waa, 
no  doabt,  that  their  proprietor  migat  brinff  a  demi-onl- 
vorin  to  bear  npon  a  Rhine  boat,  and  oompel  £e  payment  of 
tribute. 

Armed  and  titled  robbers  roamed  through  the  country,  support- 
ing themselves  by  pillaging  commerce  upon  pretence  of  pro- 
tecting it  The  merchants  going  to  the  first  trade  fairs  held  in 
Grermany,  were  beset  and  despoiled  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  injustice  and  exaction  which  the  merchants  experienced  at 
every  hand,  led  to  the  formation  of  those  trade  leagues  among 
various  cities  in  every  part  of  Europe,  which  subsisted  for 
centuries,  and  resisted  successfully  the  might  of  monarchs. 

The  established  exactions  of  the  Barbary  States,  to  which 
our  own  government  for  a  short  time  submitted,  but  which 
it  subsequently  overthrew,  were  but  an  abuse  of  the  same  prac- 
tice.     The  "  Sound  dues"  of  Denmark,  the  "  head  money" 

iU  Mtarts  and  khans,  a  toll  might  reasonably  have  been  required;  and  this  would  . 
eheerjully  be  paid  as  a  return  for  actual  benefits^  and  as  a  most  gratifying'cxcbaDge 
for  th€  harassing,  irregular,  inordinate,  and  greedy  exactions  of  the  Arabian 
tribes."  , 

Bat  Palmyra  became  **  an  actual  emporium  for  the  products  of  the  East,  at 
which  the  caravans  did  not  merely  rest  on  their  journey,  but  where  they  ter- 
minated it,  deposited  their  lading,  transacted  their  business  with  the  fictoiB 
from  Uie  West,  who  then  took  cluirge  of  the  commodities,  and  bore  them  away 
to  Uie  Western  markets  at  their  leisure. 

"  Palmyra  was  a  city  of  merchants,  the  factors  of  the  Eastern  trade  who  sold 
to  the  Romans  and  others  the  valuable  products  and  precious  commodities  of 
India  and  Arabia,  and  who  were  so  enriched  by  the  traffic,  that  the  place  wat 
proverbial  for  its  luxury  and  wealth,  and  for  the  expensive  habits  of  its 
citizens. 

**  Yet  this  splendid  city,  founded  and  subsisting  upon  the  coinmeTCO  coiidxi^V^ 
tbrangh  her  gates,  leU  wjth  the  obange  of  that  oommeroe,  and  became  %Tmii.^^—- 
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ew-Grenada,  and  the  transit  tolls  of  New- Jersey,  are  rel- 
f  the  same  barbario  idea. 

deed,  at  one  time  commerce  was  a  common  spoil.  Any 
igate  prince  could  support  his  vices,  by  the  torture  of  a 
Jewish  merchants.  Court  favorites  were  complimented 
.  the  monopoly  of  supplying  public  wants.  Perpetual 
ters  were  given  for  ferries,  bridges,  and  light-houses ; 
e  commercial  usage  sanctioned  smaller,  and,  in  many 
s,  less  justifiable  impositions  upon  the  public* 
,  however,  any  one  wishes  to  open  at  a  leaf  of  the  middle 
,  let  him  look  at  Mexico.  There  the  government  robs  the 
3hant  by  heavy  duties  and  forced  loans.  The  lawless  and 
rant  citizens  imitate  the  government.  They  rob  the 
ence  and  plunder  the  cargadorez.  There,  in  the  light 
he  nineteenth  century,  may  be  seen  a  remittance  of 
ie  guarded  by  soldiers,  or  a  pleasure  excursion  protected 
avaliers  and  servants,  armed  to  the  teeth.  As  all  this 
)nce  and  distrust  discourages  intercourse  and  the  open 
stment  of  capital,  is  it  surprising  the  commerce  of  11  ex- 
ihould  every  year  diminish  ? 

he  world,  however,  is  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
owing  commerce  upon  those  cities  which  ofler  the  best 
ities  for  conducting  it.  This  alteration  of  trade  lines,  the 
loyment  of  mechanical  industry,  with  a  comparative  ex- 
tion  from  commercial  burdens,  have  raised  many  towns, 
irmingham,  Liverpool,  Havre,  Bremen,  Frankfort,  to  the 
rank  in  wealth  and  population. 

V.B  a  specimen  of  these  local  exactions,  we  give  the  charges  npon  a  ressel 
8  tons,  at  the  port  of  Hull,  in  England  : 

Pilot4«  from  sea, $23  60 

"      tosea, 8  Vl\     . 

Light  dnes. 96  24 

Ancliorage  and  jottagc, 2  80 

Dock  dues, 231  82 

Trinity  House  huoyage, 8  88 

$370  9U 
these  might  bo  added,  the  "  ancient  and  usual "  charges  for  hostage,  bal- 
etc. 

taring  charges  at  Ncw-Castle,  England,  on  an  American  vessel  of  400  tons  : 
lights,  61c. ;  Life  boats,  78c.  ;  Pier  dues,  $8  07i  ;  Night  office,  48c. ; 
linffton  pier,  $1  21 ;  Whitbv  pier,  $2  02^ ;  River  wateh,  $2  02^  ;  Kams- 
$4  84;  Trinity  lights,  $54  55^;  Tower  dues  on  cargo  and  ship,  $8  84. 
,  $83  89. 
and  dues,  collected  by  Denmark  : 

llaw  cotton,  per  100  pounds, 20  cents. 

Rice,  "      "        "       11      " 

Maw  tobacco,  **      "         "       17V    " 

/  dues  paid  by  American  Tessels,  amountfed  to  a\)0XLt  %lb,Wi  ^t  «Ckr 


Hw  interior  jitates  of  Europe  have  ooastraotad  railroads  to 
the  nearest  ontports,  and  roost  of  them  aro  repealing  their 
trsnsit  toUs.*  The  ooorse  of  trade  has  ohanged  greatly.  The ' 
German  States,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  now  oomnmnicate 
directly  with  the  ocean  by  the  ports  of  France,  instead  of  by 
those  of  Holland  and  northern  Eorope.  In  consequence  of 
this,  liie  cororoeioe  of  France  has  increased  beyond  precedent. 
In  1833,  its  annual  exports  and  imports  amounted  in  the  aggre* 
gate  to  9163,953,000,  while  in  1857,  they  had  reachedthe 
immense  sum  of  91,065,000^000.  The  ports  of  Hawe  and 
Marseilles  have  profited  most  by  this  immense  inorease.t 

The  En^NMKir  of  France,  has  said,  ^*  The  Empire  is  peace.'* 
Perhaps  Trafalgar  may  be  redeemed  at  Marseilles,  and  Waters 
loo  avenged  at  Cherbcwg. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  tibat  the  maritiipe  supremtoy  of  Eng- 
land is  the  taliaman  of  her  power  and  prosperity.  She  drove 
firom  the  ocean  the  navies  of  Spain,  Holland,  and  France. 
She  seiaed  and  finrtified  the  pasBes  to  every  sea.  Like  Car- 
tluige,  she  employed  the  wealth  of  qommeroe  to  subsidize  those 
whmn  she  could  not  conquer.  She  aoquired  colonial  possess* 
ions  in  every  land,  and  her  merchants  everywhero  bargain 
under  the  protection  of  her  guns.  This  superior  ability  to 
protect  her  commerce,  gave  England  for  a  long  time  a  monqi- 
oly  of  the  carrying  trade.  It  was  safe  under  her  oonvoy ;  it 
might  be  plundered  under  a  less  formidable  flag.  London  and 
Liverpool  became  the  entrep6ts  of  the  world.  Commerce 
cleared  its  accounts  in  their  counting-rooms,  and  stored  its 
commodities  in  their  warehoases. 

Hence  we  had  become  familiar  with  French,  Swiss,  and 
Grerraan  goods  imported  into  America  from  British  ports  and 
in  British  vessels ;  while  New- York  having  secured  a  simi* 
lar  position  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  see  the  commerce 
between  the  Southern  States  of  Europe  and  America  conducted 
by  the  most  circuitous  route,  and  employing  agencies  wholly 
unnecessary. 

But,  with  the  improvements  in  directness  and  speed  of  over- 
land transportation,  each  of  the  seaport  cities  of  the  United 
States  has  furnished  itself  with  the  best  facilities  for  securing 
a  fair  share  of  the  exportation  of  produce,  and  the  distribution 
and  supply  of  manufactures  and  merchandise  imported. 

We  have  now  the  following  trade  lines  competing  for  the 
commerce  of  the  interior  States  : 

1.  The  navigation  of  the  Lakes  and  St  Lawrence,  couueot- 
ing  Chicago  with  Quebec. 


'  See  Eelecth  Review  for  October,  186S. 
f  Beporta  of  Customa  for  1857. 
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2.  The  railroads  and  canal  connecting  Boston  and  New- 
ork  with  the  West. 

3.  The  canal  and  railroads  connecting  Philadelphia  with 
le  West. 

4.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads. 

6.  The  Virginia  and  Ohio  Railroad  (incomplete). 

6.  The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  roads,  connecting  Norfolk 
id  Memphis. 

7.  The  Charleston  and  Savannah  roads. 

8.  The  Mobile  and  Chicago  Railroad. 

9.  The  Mississippi  river. 

The  course  of  trade  between  the  Trans- Alleghany  interior 
id  its  markets,  was  once  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
ibutaries  to  the  ocean.  This  commerce  almost  circumnavi- 
ited  the  Atlantic  States. 

New- York  penetrated  to  the  lakes  with  her  canal,  and,  as  if 
f  the  touch  of  a  wand,  the  great  Northwest  was  developed. 

Railroads  now  environ  those  lakes,  and  supersede,  to  a  great 
ctent,  the  canals.  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  have 
)ened  a  communication  with  the  interior.  Virginia,  Georgia, 
arolina,  sought  the  central  Southwest.  Sections,  which  once 
)mmunicated  with  their  markets  by  the  tortuous  and  tedious 
ivigation  of  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  rivers,  now  connect 
ith  the  ocean  ports  of  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Savannah. 

Among  these  competitors  for  the  commerce  of  the  interior, 
le  of  the  most  formidable  is  that  from  the  Western  lakes  by 
le  St.  Lawrence.  This  affords,  certainly,  the  shortest  and 
lost  direct  lino  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  and  it  will  require 
11  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  New- York  to  retain  the  lake 
ade  against  it.  The  travel  connections  between  Quebec  and 
hicago,are  of  the  most  complete  character,  and  the  transit 
me  not  more  than  seventy  hours.  Vessels  laden  with  West- 
on produce  pass  from  the  great  grain  ports  of  the  lakes  to 
iverpool  without  transhipment  of  cargo.  Packet  lines  bring 
lerchandise  and  immigrants  from  Europe,  and  distribute 
lem  over  the  whole  Northwest.  In  a  word,  the  best  facili- 
es  exist  for  a  direct  commerce  with  Europe  through  the 
iverSt.  Lawrence. 

The  city  of  New- York  now  receives  the  chief  commerce  of 
le  interior  by  the  most  rapid  and  cheapest  possible  rates  of 
ansportation.  This  commerce  pays  no  tribute  to  the  interior 
ties  through  which  it  passes,  and  is  subject  to  but  small 
large  for  factorage,  deposit,  or  exportation.  New- York  fears 
•  impose  any  transit  tax  which  can  be  avoided,  lest  it  should 
minish  the  trade,  or  determine  it  to  adopt  some  other  route. 
New-York  has  discarded  the  Arabian  policy. 
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■  • 

In  imitetion  of  fhe  oonfliot  whioh  has  been  going  on  between 
tfaa  prodncers  and  fiwtors,  elsewhere,  may  1^  mentioned  fhe 
removal  of  impediments  whioh  local  interests  in  onr  own  StatOi 
*  'e  to  competition,  had  imposed  npon  the  commerce 


Among  the  first  and  most  notorious,  was  that  in  whioh  the 
Richmond  and  FredertokBbnrg  Bailroad  resisted  the  right  of  the 
Legislatore  to  allow  the  interior  producers  the  privilege  of 
going  to  market  by  any  other  road  than  it  had  provided.  Under 
some  pecoliar  idea  of  corporate  sanctily,  fhe  authorities  of 
fliat  road  have  contended,  tnat  they  were  entitled  to  a  perpet- 
ual and  exclusive  rig^t  to  transport  the  people  and  prodacts 
of  a  particular  region,  and  that  those  people  were  guilty  of  moral 
wrong  and  legal  injustice,  in  employing  any  other  route,  un- 
less fliey  should  compound*fbr  that  privilege  by  paying  some 
transit  tax  to  the  monopoly  road,  when  travelliDg  upon  an- 
other. 

The  Legidature  and  courts  thought  otherwise ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  particular  territory  claimed  by  the  discon- 
tented corporators,  have  been  authorized  to  construQt  a  com- 
peting line  to  fhe  port  of  Richmond,  and  now  come  and  go  to 
market  by  any  route  they  think  proper.* 

The  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  was  made  to  termi- 
nate upon  a  summit  elevated  more  than  eighty  feet  above  the 
port  of  Richmond.  It  constituted  a  dock  for  the  delivery  of 
interior  productions  into  the  hands  of  the  factors.  Having  no 
connection  with  the  shipping,  except  by  a  dray  portage  of 
nearly  a  mile,  it  subjected  the  commerce  passing  through 
Richmond  to  a  transit  tax,  estimated  in  the  aggregate  at  more 
than  ninety  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  exclusive  of  specu- 
lators' profit  and  factorage. 

The  extension  of  the  Central  R.  and  D.  and  Petersburg 
roads  to  their  several  wharves,  upon  navigable  watijr,  with  the 
'  growing  importance  to  production  of  a  cheap  and  rapid  deliv- 
ery, compelled  the  lock  connection  between  the  former  ter- 
minus of  the  canal  and  the  port  of  Richmond.  The  same 
policy  is  now  building  the  road  from  Richmond  to  York  Har- 
Dor.  Richmond  will  be  thus  enabled  to  send  a  cargo  to  sea 
with  more  certainty  than  heretofore,  and  will  thus  profit  by 
improved  commercial  facilities. 


*  The  advocates  of  this  road  have  thought  proper  to  attribute  the  decline  in 
tile  bonds  of  Virginia  to  the  want  of  coniidonce  among  capitalists  enjoined 
by  the  act  of  legislature  comnlained  of.  As  the  bonds  of  the  State  have  sold 
■t  110  tince  the  passage  of  tnat  act,  the  decline  should  be  TefcTTcd  to  %oiCi% 
etnse  more  modem,  and  a  more  probable  reason. 
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!he  Manassas  Gap  Railroad  has  been  extended  to  an  inde- 
ident  connection  with  the  port  of  Alexandria,  to  avoid  the 
ays  of  deposit  and  transhipment,  and  the  Legislature  has  so 
favored  the  policy  of  through  transportation,  as  to  order 
t  in  any  case  in  which  the  authorities  of  a  city  shall  refuse 
mission  to  a  railroad  company  to  lay  down  a  freight  track 
hin  its  corporate  limits,  the  company  shall  be  ipso  facto 
horized  to  construct  its  track  around  the  city. 
Co  guard  against  any  interruption,  delay,  or  cost  of  tranship- 
nt,  upon  the  great  trade  route  leading  from  the  Southwest 
iie  port  of  Norfolk,  the  charter  of  the  roads  forming  this 
)  were  carefully  protected  against  the  tendency  to  impose 
rges  upon  commerce.  This  was  effected  by  several  pro- 
ions: 
L.  The  roads  are  open  to  connection  with  other  roads  of  sim- 

gauge,  at  any  points  deemed  advantageous. 
J.  The  roads  are  required  to  connect  with  the  canal,  and 
h  each  other,  without  any  extra  charges,  without  delay  or 
crimination. 
I.  The  State  owns  a  preponderant  interest  in  the  stock  of 

roads,  and  has  a  representation  adequate  to  protect  the 
)lic  interests. 

k  The  Legislature  has  reserved  a  right  to  modify  the  ohar- 
j,  whenever  deemed  necessary. 

Jnder  this  system  the  commerce  of  the  Southwest — and  in- 
d  of  the  whole  State — may  be  conducted  without  any  other 
rge,  than  a  proper  remuneration  for  the  freight. 
Chat  this  policy  has  become  general,  may  be  seen  from  the 
b  that  all  the  railroads  first  constructed  in  the  United  States, 
jrposed  a  transhipment  and  portage  between  the  de|K)t  and 

wharf,  as  also  a  porterage  of  passengers  across  the  city 
its.  Competition  has  compelled  the  abandonment  of  this 
iction,  and  they  have,  with  few  exceptions,*  made  a  close 
nection  by  rail. 

Such  are  a  few  evidences  that  commerce  is  emancipating 
\i  from  local  impediments  and  exactions,  and  enacting  the 
•"s  which  have  been  enounced.  No  wise  merchant  will  re- 
e  at  what  is  not  only  inevitable  but  wise.  The  days  of  the 
ore  cities''  have  passed  away,  commerce  spurning  the  re- 
tints  which  nature,  cupidity,  or  ignorance,  had  imposed  upon 


Savannah,  ono  of  the  most  enlightened  and  energetic  cities  of  the  Sonth» 
subjects  to  a  drayacre  of  half  a  mile,  some  300,000  hales  of  cotton,  and  mnch 
aeir  rcpresentitive  value  in  return  merchandise.  Perhaps  if  this  local  toll 
!  taken  off,  it  would  extend  the  trade  area  of  the  city  to  an  extent  that  would 
e  than  reimburse  its  loss. 
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it,  has  ohaDged  its  channolt ;  the  dipper  has  displaced  the  log- 
ger, the  steamoar  hM  snpenieded  the  caroel. 

Sach  is  modem  commeroe,  replete  with  advantages  to  the 
millions  who  prodnoe  and  consume,  fraught  with  loss  only  to 
the  monopolist  who  sought  to  live  upon  tiie  labor  of  others. 

Adopting,  then,  the  general  principles  and  instructive  exam- 
ples wnich  have  been  giv^,  and  applying  them  to  our  own 
more  immediate  and  local  interests,  it  is  our  purpose  to  exam- 
ine and  show —  . 

1.  That  the  city  of  Norfolk  is  seated  upon  the  most  direct 
overland  and  ocean  routes  betweeji  an  extended  production  in 
the  Middle,  Southern,  Western,  and  Southwestern  States,  and 
the  ultinoato  European  markets  to  which  these  producto  are 
destined; 

2«  That  Norfcdk  is  tiie  proper  point  for  the  concentration  of 
these  productSi  as  well  as  for  the  distribution  of  the  importe  re- 
quired in  exchange.  The  Chesapeake  Bay,  lying  for  two  hun- 
dred miles  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  coast^  has  but  the  single 
outiet  of  the  Gapes  of  Virginia. 

Between  Hie  capes  and  the  cdty,  distant  only  fifteen  miles, 
lies  the  magnificent  anchorage  of  Hampton  Roads. 

Prom  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  the  coast  stretohes  south  along 
the  dangers  of  Cape  Hatteras,  Cape  Lookout,  and  Cape  Fear. 
From  Norfolk  to  Charleston,  •a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred 
miles,  the  whole  coast  is  hemmed  by  a  sand-bar,  impassable 
except  by  a  few  narrow  and  dangerous  channels,  and  afTording 
DO  port  nt  for  the  safe  accommodation  of  a  foreign  trade.* 

Thus  for  more  than  five  hundred  miles  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  Capes  of  Virginia  furnish  the  only  practicable  com- 
munication with  the  ocean.  Flanked  by  a  range  of  coast  so 
extended  and  inaccessible,  except  at  the  outlet  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  possessing  physical  advantages  unsurpassed  in  its 
harborage  and  location,  Norfolk  will  not  only  command  the  tmde 
area,  mathematically  duo  to  it,  but  the  commerce  of  an  addi- 
tional area  which  would  prefer  some  shorter  route  to  market,  but 
is  compelled  to  defiect  from  a  direct  lino  to  the  port  of  Norfolk 
for  an  outlet. 

This  immense  concentration  of  trade  will  be  better  realized 
by  looking  in  detail  upon  the  lines  now  employed,  or  to  be  cm- 
ployed,  in  conveying  to  the  scacoast  the  agricultural  producto 
of  this  trade  area,  or  in  supplying  their  return  values  in 
merchandise : 


♦  For  the  amonnt  of  trade  bronght  to  the  city  of  Norfolk  from  the  (jrcat  et- 
tnaries  of  Pomlico  and  Albemarle,  as  well  as  for  the  eanals  by  which  it  is  cffoetr 
ed,  see  an  interesting  memoir,  attributed  to  D.  T.  Bbbic,  E8(^.,  in  Dc  'iSo^'^U^i- 
Tiew. 
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1.  The  Baltimore  road  to  Lake  Erie. 

2.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  and  its  connections. 

3.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal. 

4.  Alexandria  Railroad. 

5.  Virginia  and  Ohio  (Central)  Railroad  (incomplete). 

6.  James  River  and  Ohio  canal. 

7.  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad. 

8.  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Railroad  (projected). 

9.  Virginia  and  Carolina  Railroad. 

0.  The  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  conducting  the  railroad  and 

river  trade  of  Carolina. 

1.  The  James  and  Potomac  rivers. 

As  all  these  lines  discharge  their  commerce  through  the 
ipes  of  Virginia,  they  are  clearly  its  tributaries.  They 
lount  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  three  thousand  miles  of 
ilroad  and  canal,  and  will  be  sufficient,  with  their  completed 
nnections,  to  develop  the  entire  trade  area,  and  to  conduct 

commerce. 

We  nmst  refer  to  other  publications  for  the  value  and  vari- 
j  of  the  staples  produced  within  this  area,  and  the  wealth, 
telligence  and  cultivation  of  its  inhabitants.  These  will 
ford  the  great  advantage  of  assorted  cargoes  for  exportation, 
d  of  heavy  and  costly  goods  for  importation. 
With  this  view  there  is  no  city  in  the  United  States  whose 
mmercial  position  is  so  impregnable,  or  whose  commercial 
stinies  so  prosperous,  as  those  of  the  city  of  Norfolk. 
But  since  it  stiil  remains  to  organize  these  advantages  which 
ture,  science,  and  interior  enterprise,  have  combined  to  pro- 
ce,  it  is  proper  to  place  before  those  interested  in  the  impor- 
at  consummation,  the  obstacles  with  which  they  have  to 
ntend. 

We  have  heretofore  enumerated  the  chief  trade  lines  by 
lich  the  producing  regions  of  the  Western  and  Northwestern 
Bites  connect  themselves  with  the  principal  markets  of  North- 
1  Europe.  We  have  also  shown  the  circuitous  course  by 
lich  the  productions  of  that  region  are  supplied  to  the  ports 
Southern  Europe. 

Among  the  cities  which  concentrate  the  commerce  of  those 
ide  linesj  and  supply  most  of  their  foreign  imports,  New- 
ark is  the  most  formidable  competitor  of  Norfolk.     The  want 

commercial  organization  on  the  part  of  the  South,  compels 
ach  of  its  productions  to  go  to  New- York  for  concentration 
d  export,  and,  with  other  causes  to  which  we  will  hereafter 
vert,  have  given  her  a  larger  trade  than  is  properly  due  to 
r  position. 
We  may  add  to  these  advantages  that  the  incidental  result 
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of  oontroUiiig  the  import  trade  gives  to  New-Tork  the  oolleo- 
tion  of  three  foorthsiAf  the  federal  dutieSi  and  the  deposit  of  a 
large  amoailt  of  federal  treasures ;  besides,  she  has  the  monop- 
dy  of  the  California  gold. 

8he  thus  fisEos  the  par  of  ourrenoy  and  exohangOi  and  the 
balance  of  both  is  generally  in  her  favor. 

The  faoilities  of  internal  eommnnication  which  enable 
New-York  io  distribate  the  merchandise  importedi  enable  her 
also  to  ofier  the  nearest  and  cfheapest  rente  to  the  foreign  im- 
OMgrants  who  4ure  seeking  the  gift  lands  of  the  Gtyvemment  in 
the  Northwest. 

With  these  advantages  is  combined  the  incidental  command 
of  shipping,  whidi  enables  her  to  offer  cheap  freights  and  im- 
mediate transportation  to  any  part  of  the  wwld.  No  com- 
modity can  be  brong|it  into  her  market,  which  does  not  find  a 
porohaser;  no  vessel  need  sail  from  her  port  without  a  cargo. 
No  city  can  siipport  a  foreign  commerce  unless  it  has  return 
cargoes,  for  otherwise  the  rate  of  out-freights  must  pay  for  a 
voyage  in  ballast  home,  or  to  some  other  port  for  a  cargo. 
New- York  can  thus  eflbct  a  communication  between  produc- 
tion and  consumption  with  less  cost  and  delay  than  other 
cities  which  lie  more  immediately  upon  the  geodetic  line  be- 
tween those  two  interests. 

But  does  it  therefore  follow  that  it  is  impossible  to  regain 
from  New- York  that  share  of  commerce  to  which  Norfolk  is 
from  her  position  entitled  ? 

Does  it  result  that,  because  we  fearlessly  measure  the  mus- 
cle and  powers  of  an  antagonist,  we  must  be  necessarily  con- 
qaered  in  the  combat  ?     By  no  means. 

Our  preparation  for  the  conflict  has  been  deliberately  and 
effectually  made.  The  materials  provided  have  been  enumer- 
ated. They  are  abundantly  adequate  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  designed.  Wo  may  digress  to  observe,  that  these 
materials  consist  not  only  in  the  advantages  enumerated,  but 
in  the  total  change  of  policy  which  has  accompanied  it.  The 
physical  has  dethroned  the  metaphysical  system  in  the  South. 
The  remedies  of  material  progress  have  superseded  the  mere 
assertion  of  abstract  rights.  Those  rights  will  hereafter  be 
asserted  through  the  medium  of  the  constitutional  ability  to 
enforce  them. 

But  to  render  these  materials  available  in  the  coming  com- 
mercial contest,  will  require  the  combination  of  all  our  efforts 
and  resources.  It  will  require  as  a  preliminary  to  that  con- 
flict, that  we  sacrifice  to  the  success  of  a  common  enterprise 
all  those  rivalries  and  jealousies  which  have  embarrassed  the 
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Sonth,  and  which  have  constituted,  perhaps,  the  chief  obsta- 
cles to  our  success. 

It  may  be  stated  ia  this  connection,  that  the'city  of  Nor- 
folk  has  been  named  as  the  competitor  of  New- York,  because 
she  is  the  gate-keeper  of  the  Chesapeake.  She  is  no  more 
worthy  of  favor  than  any  of  the  numerous  cities  scattered 
through  the  vast  area  which  go  to  sea  through  the  portals,  of 
which  she  holds  the  key.  She  has,  perhaps,  done  less  than 
many  of  them.  It  is  not  for  her  peculiar  advantage,  but  for 
that  of  all,  that  we  have  advocated  her  nomination  as  an  en- 
trepot. She  has  been  named  as  a  symbol  signifying  the  com- 
mon interest  of  all. 

The  Capes  of  Virginia  stand  toward  the  cities  within  the 
area  trading  through  them,  as  the  Balize  does  to  the  cities  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  going  to  sea  through  that  outlet. 

These  cities  were  once  on  the  verge  of  a  war  with  Spain, 
because  she  revoked  their  right  of  deposit,  and  condemned 
them  to  conduct  a  separate  commerce  with  foreign  markets. 

They  now  store  all  their  products  intended  for  exportation 
at  New- Orleans,  and  receive  their  representative  value,  to  a 
great  extetit,  through  the  same  agency.  In  like  manner,  the 
cities  of  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  employ  the  city  of  New- 
York. 

The  cities  of  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Alexandria,  Petersburg, 
Raleigh,  Nashville,  and  Louisville,  should  unite  in  making 
Norfolk  the  great  entrepot  for  the  combination  and  export  of 
their  produce,  and  for  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  their  im- 
ports. 

The  cities  of  the  Chesapeake  should  harmonize  in  this  great 
object,  and  their  success  is  certain.  If  they  attempt  a  sepa- 
rate commerce,  we  should  see  a  procession  of  vessels  passing 
along  the  same  track,  and  each  carrying  a  fractional  cargo, 
when  one  might  carry  the  whole.  A  few  such  trips  will  decide 
the  experiment,  and  each  city  must  relapse  into  a  dependence 
upon  New- York,  or  bestow  their  patronage  to  build  up  Nor- 
folk. 

Having  thus  impressed  upon  the  interior  cities,  and  the  sea- 
port which  they  may  constitute  the  entrepot  of  their  trade, 
the  importance  of  a  free  transit,  and  of  forming  a  combina- 
tion, or  trade  league,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  direct 
trade  with  Europe,  let  as  consider  the  means  by  which  we 
may  organize  an  export  trade. 

This  will  render  necessary  the  adoption  of  several  measures 
of  detail 
1.   The  overlaDd  lines  connecting  tVi^  oit^  ol  "^otI^^  -w^&l 
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the  interior,  must  transport,  at  as  low  freights,  and  with  as 
much  certainty  and  speed,  as  any  oompeting  lines. 

2.  The  cities  npon  these  trade  lines  must  despatch  the  com- 
merce, without  transit  charge  or  local  profit. 

3.  The  city  of  Norfolk  must  furnish  facilities  of  deposit, 
exportation,  and  importation,  equal  to  any  other  competing 
city. 

The  principles  laid  down  render  it  indispensable  to  a  direct 
trade  cibroad^  that  there  should  be  a  direct  trade  at  home. 

Unless,  then,  these  Chesapeake  cities  shall,  with  a  magnani- 
mous wisdom,  resolve  to  contribute  whatever  of  local  profit, 
or  of  transit  charge,  above  a  fair  compensation  for  freight, 
which  they  might  exact  upon  commerce  in  transitu,  and  un- 
less the  common  outport  and  entrepot  shall  renounce  the  un- 
necessary burden  which  so  much  embarrasses  trade,  and  allow 
a  free  deposit  and  transhipment  of  exports  and  imports,  any 
attempt  to  organize  the  overland  and  ocean  route  to  Europe, 
by  way  of  Norfolk,  must  prove  a  failure. 

As  this  proposition  may  be  thought  to  involve  too  great  a 
racrifice,  and  therefore  be  received  with  disapproval  by  many 
cities,  which  consider  themselves  entitled  to  a  local  and  specu- 
lative profit  upon  the  trade  which  passes  by  them,  it  will 
become  them  to  reflect,  that  one  city,  seated  upon  a  trade  line, 
is  as  much  entitled  to  these  profits  as  another  ;  that,  if  each 
exacts  its  interests  in  this  respect,  the  aggregate  exactions  will 
determine  trade  to  pursue  some  other  competing  line ;  that, 
-therefore,  each  should  subscribe  its  local  exaction  to  the  com- 
Tnon  good.     We  think  it  may  bo  shown,  that  its  dividend  of 
^vantages  from  this  policy  will  surpass  its  special  profit  upon 
•Che  other. 

With  the  view  of  reconciling  their  interior  and  intermedi- 
ate interests  to  a  policy,  which  is  inevitable,  it  is  proper  to 
assert  and  attempt  the  demonstration  of  the  extreme  proposi- 
tion, that,  the  interests  of  all  cities  situated  upon  trade  lines 
tcill  be  promoted  by  the  free  and  uninterrupted  passage  of 
export  afid  import  freights. 

The  increased  facility  for  transportation  has  increased  the 
wealth  and  enlarged  the  population  of  modern  cities,  not  be- 
cause it  has  added  to  their  local  charges  or  speculative  profits 
upon  commerce,  but  because  it  has  increased  the  amount  and 
values  for  which  these  cities  furnish  the  representative  sup- 
plies.    Hence,  if  the  values  of  commerce  are  doubled,  or  quad- 
ropJed,  the  mechanic  and  the  merchants  upon  the  route  are 
eoBhIed  to  exchange  the  product  of  their  skill  and  eT\teT^x\«»^ 
/a  the  same  increased  proportion.     It  is  clear,  that  tVie  ^tofeXa 
of  these  interests  will  be  greater,  as  they  are  more  Ve^Ytim^Vft, 
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iian  the  exactions  of  transit  or  factorage.  Every  charge,  or 
bstacle,  then,  that  tends  to  keep  these  values  from  passing 
irough  or  being  negotiated  in  a  city,  to  that  extent  deprives 
iie  great  industrial  interests  of  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
iieir  fabrics. 

It  should  bo  remembered  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
reducer  whether  his  tobacco,  cotton,  or  flour,  has  been 
barged  on  its  way  to  market  with  freight,  drayage,  storage, 
r  whether  he  has  by  demurrage  lost  the  opportunity  of  reach- 
ig  the  market  at  the  proper  time.  These  all  constitute  a 
eduction  from  the  net  amount  to  the  credit  of  production, 
r  the  aggregate  of  these  burdens  be  permanent  and  suffi- 
iently  large,  the  producer  may  be  decided  to  discontinue  a 
alture  which  does  not  remunerate  ;  if  they  may  be  avoided 
y  pursuing  some  better  way  to  market,  he  will  do  so. 

As  the  producer  prefers  to  export  by  the  trade  line  which 
ffords  him  the  most  certain  command  of  market  prices,  and 
f  course  the  best  net  profits  upon  industry  and  capital,  he 
iirchases  his  merchandise  for  consumption  at  the  point  where 
3  can  do  so  at  the  smallest  charge.  The  same  motive,  then, 
lat  makes  him  sell  his  produce  in  the  most  distant  market, 
^ill  make  him  purchase  his  supplies  at  the  one  nearest  home. 
f  he  wants  only  a  personal  supply,  the  merchant  of  the  in- 
)rior  city  having  laid  in  a  larger  stock  of  such  articles  as 
le  producer  needs,  than  the  latter  would  purchase  in  a  niore 
istant  city,  is  enabled  to  s6ll  him  those  articles  cheaper  than 
a  could  purchase  in  the  more  distant  city  with  the  time  and 
icpense  of  going  after  the  articles  added.  That  is,  the  mer- 
lant  of  the  interior  city  could  go  to  market  and  purchase 

00  sacks  of  salt  with  the  same  time  and  expense,  and  at  a 
)wer  rate  per  sack,  than  the  producer  could  ten  sacks.  The 
iterior  merchant  can  then  afford  to  sell  the  producer  ten 
icks  at  a  better  bargain  than  the  latter  could  go  and  pur- 
lase  them. 

If  a  larger  stock  of  merchandise  be  required,  we  presume 
le  best  bargains  could  be  bought  as  at  present  where  there 
re  best  stocks.    If  it  is  our  object  to  prepare  for  their  purchase 

1  Europe,  it  must  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer, 
ut  interior  cities  have  the  advantage  of  cheap  materials,  pro- 
isions,  and  fuel,  with  a  more  immediate  vicinity  to  the  con- 
imer.  While,  then,  more  costly  goods  might  be  bought  in 
LC  larger  markets  of  the  United  States  or  Europe,  all  articles 
'.  a  cheaper  and  heavier  nature  would  be  procured  nearer 
>me,  because  they  would  at  least  save  the  charges  of  a  more 
stant  transportation.  The  city  of  Wheeling  has,  among 
hers,  illustrated  the  advantage  of  interior    manufactures. 
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The  merohant  going  East  buys  there  his  iron,  wooden,  and 
glass  ware,  as  he  purchases  the  cheap  and  excellent  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  of  Baltimore,  and  sncn  domestic  utensils  as  are 
manufactured  in  tiiat  city. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  affords  the  best  specimen  of  an  in- 
terior city  which  exchanges  its  manufactures  and  goods  for 
trade  value,  without  imposing  any  charges  upon  commerce 
saffioient  to  discourage  it. 

Commerce  at>  Cincinnati  is  an  act  of  simple  barter :  the 
merchant  taking  t^ie  exportable  produce  at  its  value  in  the 
ultimate  market — ^less  freight  and  insurance-*and  giving  in 
exchange  manufactures  or  other  merchandise  at  the  price  in  a 
more  distant  market— -charges  added.  The  change  of  owner- 
tihip  in  the  exportable  produce  marks  a  mere  coUateral  secu- 
rity for  the  value  advanced. 

It  is  this  exchange  of  values  which  alone  affords  a  legiti- 
mate source  of  prosperity  for  the  population  of  a  city.  Local 
exactions  and  speculative  profits  upon  commerce  are  delusive. 
The  merchant  and  the  mechanic  create  value,  or  add  to  the  ex- 
bting  worth  of  raw  material,  by  their  capital  and  skill.  The 
citizen  who  imposes  charges  upon  commerce,  creates  nothing 
thereby,  but  discourages  trade,  and  diminishes  production. 
He  is  an  enemy  of  the  common  prosperity. 

If,  then,  any  class  contends  that  they  are  entitled,  like 
Arabs,  to  a  share  of  everything  that  passes,  it  will  be  better 
far  for  the  capitalists  and  individual  interests  to  pay  them  out 
of  the  municipal  treasury,  than  allow  a  tax  which  excludes 
from  the  city  the  common  aliment  of  all. 

If  the  cities  upon  the  various  trade  lines  shall  be  convinced 
that  it  is  either  inevitable,  or  indispensable  to  their  prosperity, 
that  they  should  speed  the  trade,  and  abstain  from  local  exac- 
tions, it  will  next  become  necessary  to  so  adjust  the  tariff 
upon  the  whole  overland  line,  that  it  shall  offer  lower  freights, 
with,  at  least,  equal  certainty  and  celerity  of  delivery,  with 
any  other  route  competing  for  the  same  trade.  This  will  pre- 
vent much  difficulty.  Some  sections  of  these  overland  lines 
have  been  constructed  at  an  immense,  and,  to  some  extent,  at 
an  unnecessary  cost.  Those  who  aided  to  construct  them, 
will  naturally  desire  to  realize  dividends,  and  will  not  readily 
comprehend  that  they  are  to  be  indemnified  by  incidental  re- 
sults, in  which  cheaper  roads,  belonging  to  the  same  line,  may 
participate,  without  making  similar  sacrifices. 

To  secure  the  co-operation  of  such  interests,  we  must  rely 
upon  the  argument  in  favor  of  through  trade.  If  this  argu- 
ment does  not  convince,  we  must  remind  them  that  vt  \a  \tl 
vain  to  impose  exactions  that  may  be  avoided  ;  aud  tViat  *\\»\a 
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16  destiny  of  interior  cities  to  employ  their  people  in  mann- 
.otures,  or  decline.  We  can  see  no  alternative.  To  secnie 
le  advantage  of  an  exchange  of  products,  may  require  a 
icrifioe  of  road  dividends  as  of  less  importance  than  coromer- 
al  profits. 

Each  Atlantic  city  of  the  United  States  is  -now  furnished 
ith  an  overland  line  to  the  interior.  There  is  a  common 
>rhpetition  among  them.  It  has  been  said,  on  behalf  of  New- 
ork,  that  it  would  be  better  to  work  her  canids  and  railroads 
slow  remuneration,  than  lose  the  trade  which  they  convey, 
altimore  has  built  a  road  at  an  immense  expense.  It  is  sub- 
ct  to  great  disadvantages  of  grade  and  curvature.  She  is  a 
lanufacturing  and  mercantile  city  of  great  and  growing  pros- 
srity.  These  interests  are  of  so  much  importance  to  her,  that 
>  long  as  the  great  trade  stream  of  the  West  shall  continue 
I  pass  through  her  port,  she'may  obtain  cheap  fuel,  provisions, 
id  raw  material,  and  furnish  fabrics  in  exchange  for  a  largo 
)rtion  of  the  export  value.     To  secure  these  advantages,  she 

compelled  to  allow  Western  produce  a  free  passage,  without 
cal  charge  for  transhipment  or  factorage. 

Now,  as  the  owner  of  this  great  thoroughfare,  Baltimore 
ould,  if  forced  by  competition,  not  only  discard  every  local 
caction,  but  charge  the  reduction  of  freight  on  important 
tides  upon  others  better  able  to  bear  it.  Yet,  if  driven  by  ne- 
(ssity  to  chooso  between  losing  their  trade  values  altogether, 
'  transporting  some  of  them  at  a  loss,  she  would  not  hesitate 
I  choose  the  latter  alternative,  and  support  the  road  by  public 
.xation.  But  this  can  only  be  necessary  in  another  form  for 
)8sessing  a  trade  area  which  will  always  pay  the  expenses  of 
laintenance  and  transportation.  The  rates  of  charge  will 
isoend  to  a  rate  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  best 
id  cheapest  competing  road  to  the  same  interior,  the  city,  of 
lurse,  sinking  any  excess  of  unnecessary  cost 

The  State  of  Virginia  has  united  with  corporate  and  private 
terests  in  the  construction  of  most  of  her  leading  improve- 
ents.  The  administration  of  these  improvements  has  been, 
>wever,  committed  1o  the  enterprising  communities  which 
ok  the  most  active  agency  in  organizing  and  constructing 
lem. 

In  most  respects  the  interests  of  the  common'wealth  and  of 
leee  communities  is  identical.  Both  are  stockholders,  inte- 
sted  in  the  receipt  of  dividends.  Both  are  interested  in  the 
tnperity  of  the  community  which  manages  the  work.  If  the 
opositions  advanced  in  this  paper  have  been  demonstrated, 
)th  are  interested  in  through  trade  and  free  trade  ;  but  the 
wmoawealtk  has  a  peculiar  interest  to  represent  in  two'par- 
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tioalars.  It  is  a  sovereign,  relying  for  its  independence  upon 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  body  politio.  It  has 
employed  the  common  means  for  works  that  are  to  a  certain 
extent  of  local  advantage.  It  must  then  see  that  the  great 
interest  of  interior  production  is  developed  to  the  last  culti- 
vable acre,  and  also  that  the  commercial  interest  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

To  secure  the  full  development  and  representation  of  these 
interests,  the  commonwealth  has  reserved  a  right  of  represent- 
ation in  the  corporation  to  which  it  has  subscribed.  It  has 
also  established  a  Board  of  Public  Works,  to  protect  the  com- 
mon interest  by  a  general  and  comprehensiye  policy. 

The  commonweallh  has  reserved  a  right  to  execute  this 
policy,  by  modifying  or  amending  the  charters  granted  to  the 
joint  stock  works  at  its  pleasure. 

It  is  plainly  the  interest  of  the  stockholders  to  reduce  the 
ex])en8e  of  maintaining  and  working  the  railroad,  as  far  as 
possible  ;  and,  if  practicable,  it  would  be  well  to  consolidate 
several  sections  under  a  single  administration ;  for  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  commerce  should  incur  the  expense  of  a 
separate  administration  at  short  intervals.  The  consolidation 
might  be,  perhaps,  effected  by  one  road  taking  a  lease  of 
others,  or  by  sale  and  consolidation  of  stocks. 

But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commonwealth  soto  regulatis  the 
schedules  of  connection  and  tariff  of  charges,  as  that  produc- 
tion shall  be  developed,  and  foreign  commerce  encouraged. 

Taking  any  section  of  the  trade  lino  from  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk to  the  Mississippi,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  tariff  high 
enough  to  remunerate  the  builders  of  the  road  would  prevent 
the  transportation  of  interior  productions,  unless  we  admit  that 
such  a  section  had  been  built  at  an  extravagant  cost ;  for 
neithec  the  distance,  the  physical  obstacles,  nor  the  proper 
cost  of  construction,  are  so  great  as  those  of  competing  works 
constructed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Assuuiing,  then,  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  may  bo  carried  from 
Cincinnati  or  Nashville,  over  the  Virginia  route,  to  New- York 
or  Liverpool,  at  as  low  a  rate  as  over  any  competing  route, 
the  charge  of  transportation  upon  the  wheat  should  be  so  ad- 
justed as  that  those  sections  of  the  route  crossing  the  moun- 
tains and  the  Piedmont  country,  shall  receive  the  largest  pro- 
portion per  mile  of  the  whole  freight.  The  other  sections  shall 
receive  according  to  the  relative  value  of  the  service  performed 
by  them. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  working  railroads  which  may  be 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  interested.     It  \a  l\v\^  •• 
There  are  artida^  ol  commercial  importance,  whicVv,  ev\]^et 
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•om  their  low  value,  or  the  distance  which  they  have  to  be 
orne,  cannot  pay  a  remnnerating  freight  per  $e. 

The  tobacco  of  the  West  will  afTord  an  illustration.  The 
Imports  from  New-Orleans  are  generally  from  75,000  to  100,000 
hds.  This  is  sold  at  shipping  prices  and  the  manufacturers' 
rofits,  to  Europeans.  A  railroad,  connecting  the  city  of  Louis- 
ille  with  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad,  would  afford 
le  means  of  sending  the  greater  part  of  the  leaf  tobacco  now 
Kported  from  New-Orleans  through  the  State  of  Virginia  for 
cport.  The  cities  of  Ijynchburg,  Richmond,  and  Peters- 
urg,  lie  upon  this  line  of  transportation.  They  are  exten- 
vely  engaged  in  manufacturing  tobacco.  They  could  give 
mch  better  prices  for  the  leaf  than  those  who  only  buy  to 
(port.  These  cities,  then,  as  stockholders  in  the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  roads,  would  be  enabled  to  purchase  and  work  West* 
m  tobacco,  and  the  incidental  profit^  upon  the  manufacture 
^ould  richly  indemnify  them  for  a  low  rate  of  transporta- 
on.* 

Wc  will  take  coal  and  cotton  as  another  illustration  :  now, 
le  first  of  these  articles  is  of  infinite  consequence  to  Qvery 
ity.  It  is  also  of  value  to  the  State,  since  the  development 
f  a  coal  region  increases  the  taxable  value  of  the  lands.  The 
icond  of  these  articles  tends  to  build  up  a  manufacturing  and 
)mmercial  interest,  while  its  exchanges  strengthen  the  cur- 
mcy  of  those  who  deal  in  and  export  it.  But  the  railroad 
irries  many  other  articles,  and  receives  compensation  for  other 
jrvices,  which  will  enable  it  to  transport  tobacco,  coal,  or 
>tton,  witliout  profit,  or  even  at  a  loss,  while  the  dividends 
re  derived  from  the  sources  indicated. 

Wc  may  then  suppose  a  road  from  the  City  of  Richmond  to 
le  coal  fields  of  Kenawha,  the  freights  on  which  were  so  high 
lat  coal  could  not  be  carried  to  market  upon  that  route.  Or, 
e  can  suppose  that  cotton  may  be  carried  down  the  Missis- 
ppi  and  around  the  coast  at  a  lower  rate  than  can  be  afforded 
Y  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  roads. 

If,  then,  the  inducements  to  develop  the  coal  region,  and  or- 
Etnize  a  commerce  in  cotton,  are  sufficient,  it  would  become 
le  policy  of  the  joint  stock  proprietors  to  provide  for  through 
ansportation  without  change  of  burden  cars,  and  without 
Qy  delay  or  transhipment.     They  would  reduce  the  freight 

•  Wc  are  aware  the  old  fallacy  may  be  revived,  that  the  importation  of  thia 
bacco  would  diminish  the  value  of  that  produced  in  Virginia.  Of  this  we  have 
>  fear.  The  demand  for  tobacco  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  supply 
in  be  enlarged.  If  more  Western  tobacco  is  manufactured,  it  will  increase  the 
^ropean  demand  for  kaf,  and  perhaps  may  dispose  Europe  to  repeal  the  unjtiBt 
/  oppreaaive  duties  whidh  she  now  imposes  npon  tobacco,  when  she  has  re- 
rdiAase  duties  upon  almost  all  other  agricultural  productions  of  the  UmUd  States. 
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upon  the  favored  artioles  to  the  point  required  by  competition 
or  development,  and  rely  for  dividends  upon  the  mail,  travel, 
merchandise,  and  perhaps  the  gold  of  California.  But  if  it 
was  thought  that  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  and  its 
copartners  comes  in  conflict,  and  objections  shall  be  made  by 
the  latter  to  this  discrimination  for  development,  it  would  cer- 
tainly satisfy  the  most  romantic  sense  of  justice,  if  the  com- 
monwealth should  account  to  her  copartners  for  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  reduction  of  any  through  freight  below  the  cost 
of  transportation. 

The  reserved  power  of  the  commonwealth  would  exonerate 
it  from  any  imputation  of  bad  faith,  while  the  motives  whioh 
induced  the  policy  would  secure  it  against  ultimate  loss. 

But  if  sucn  be  the  policy  recommended  and  enforced  for  the 
adoption  of  the  interior  cities,  of  how  much  greater  importance 
is  it  that  the  ocean  part  which  receives  and  conducts  this  com- 
merce should  cooperate  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  city  of  Norfolk,  as  the  great  entrepot  of  a  most  impor- 
tant trade  line,  should  offer  as  great  facilities  for  business  as 
any  competing  outport.  She  should  bring  the  rail  to  the  hold 
of  the  vessel.  She  should  furnish  depots  and  warehouses 
without  any  other  than  the  lowest  charges,  and  she  should 
emancipate  commerce  from  those  innumerable  exactions  which, 
upon  one  pretence  or  another,  like  vermin,  fasten  upon  and 
exhaust  its  vitality. 

If  Norfolk  wishes  to  receive  the  benefit  of  her  legitimate 
trade  lines,  she  must  set  the  example  of  contributing  her  share 
of  the  common  service.  Her  advantages  will  be  incidental.  She 
will  find  and  fit  out  vessels.  The  regularity  of  her  communi- 
cations with  foreicrn  markets  with  her  facilities  of  domestic 
distribution,  will  bring  return  cargoes  of  merchandise  which 
she  may  furnish  at  a  legitimate  profit  in  exchange  for  the 
export  value.  To  perform  this  great  service,  she  will  require 
neither  large  capital  nor  extensive  shipping.  The  values  col- 
lected in  her  port  constitute  capital,  as  it  will  attract  all  the 
shipping  of  the  world.  New- York,  seeing  this  immense  debou- 
chure of  trade  so  near  her  wharves,  will  detail  men,  ships,  and 
capital,  to  conduct  the  commerce,  and  reap  the  allotted  reward. 
This  will  strengthen  the  resources  of  Norfolk,  and  in  due  time 
enable  her  to  establish  her  commercial  independence  by  means, 
to  some  extent,  contributed  by  her  rival. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  explain  the  proper  organization 
of  an  export  trade  by  means  of  the  cheap,  expeditious,  and  free 
transportation  of  through  freight  over  the  trade  lines  of  the 
Chesapeake,  it  will  be  next  proper  to  provide  lot 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AN  IMPORT  TRADE. 

To  effect  this  important  object,  it  will  be  necessary  : 

1.  To  combine  tne  merchandise  intended  for  all  the  cities 
hich  have  determined  to  deposit  their  export  productions  at 
orfolk. 

2.  That  each  trade-line  terminating  at  Norfolk  shall  provide 
r  receiving  and  forwarding  direct  to  its  destination  all  mer- 
landise  intended  for  the  interior  cities. 

3.  The  trade-lines  shall  adopt  the  express  system,  and  the 
^gregate  of  ocean  and  inland  freights  shall  be  payable  on  de- 
rery  of  the  consignment. 

4.  The  duties  upon  imports,  instead  of  being  in  all  cases 
:acted  at  the  customhouse  at  Norfolk,  shall  follow  the  con- 
;nment  so  as  to  allow  it  to  go  forward  to  the  interior  with- 
t  impediment.  To  carry  out  this  policy,  new  custom-houses 
ould  be  established  at  such  interior  cities  as  shall  require 
dm. 

These  regulations,  though  apparently  unimportant,  are  yet 
sential  to  remove  a  principal  obstacle  to  a  direct  importa- 
)n.  The  Nashville  merchant  who  would  like  to  purchase  a 
)ck  of  goods  in  a  European  market,  and  import  them 
rough  Norfolk  or  Charleston,  must  employ  an  agent  to  re- 
ive them  at  the  outport,  pay  the  freights,  import  duties,  and 
*ward  them  to  the  interior.  This  involves  an  exhibition  of 
d  invoices,  with  the  prolonged  delay  of  discharging,  storage 
d  forwarding.  Perhaps  the  necessity  of  a  personal  visit  and 
planation  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  The  delay,  vexation, 
d  expenses  of  this  transaction,  perhaps,  determine  the  mer- 
ant  to  buy  his  next  stock  in  New- York,  where  all  these  ser- 
ies are  rendered,  and  all  advances  made  by  a  jobber,  at  a 
)derate  rate  of  profit  upon  them. 

If,  however,  a  system  can  be  organized,  by  which  all  the 
ies  which  trade  through  the  Cape  outlet  shall  order  and  im- 
rt  their  goods  into  the  port  of  Norfolk  upon  the  same  vessel-— 
the  several  trade  lines  shaU  receive  the  separate  consign- 
)nts  and  express  them  to  their  places  of  destination,  and  col- 
t  upon  delivery  the  aggregate  of  all  the  charges  which  have 
lowed  each  consignment — if,  in  a  word,  they  will  do  what 
3ry  express  delivery  line  in  Europe  and  America  is  daily 
ng — this  combination  of  imports  will  make  cargoes,  and 
jh  interior  merchant  may  order  and  receive  goods  from  Eu- 
»e  with  more  convenience  than  he  could  have  done  a  few 
irs  since  from  New- York. 

This  combination  of  cargoes  out  and  in  will  organize  a  direct 
de  with  foreign  countries.  The  advantages  derived  by  the 
^orations  and  communities  interested  in  this  overland  and 
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ooean  express  system^  will  consist  i&  the  enlargement  and  ex- 
tension of  oommeroe.  The  considerations  which  repay  the  State 
(or  her  wise,  liberal,  and  impartial  policy,  will  be  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  numbers ;  the  prosperity  and  content  of  her  citizens ; 
tnd  the  materials  of  political  and  physical  power  adequate  to 
maintain  her  rights  in  any  condition  in  which  Providence  may 
place  her. 

If  the  writer  has  been  successful  in  maintaining  the  proposi- 
tions with  which  he  set  out,  there  is  nothing  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessfol  organization  of  an  export  and  import  trade  from  the 
city  of  Norfolk  except  a  cordial  combination  of  all  the  interest 
concerned.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  direct  trade  cannot  be 
maintained  by  any  one  city  within*tho  trade  area  of  the  Ghesa* 
peake  outlet  It  has  been  shown  that  some  point  of  concen- 
tration and  distribution  is  indispensable.  Will  not,  then,  the 
cities  of  Virginia  at  least  prefer  the  welfare  of  a  sister  to  that 
of  an  alien?  \yill  they  not  renounce  all  exactions  and  im- 
pediments upon  commerce  in  transitu  ?  and  will  not  Norfolk 
contribute  on  her  part  free  wharves  and  warehouses  to  the 
great  Southern  overland  and  ocean  route  between  the  pro- 
dooing  interior  and  the  markets  of  Europe  ?   j_^  ^.^ 


ART.  II -IS  THE  SLiVK  TllADE  PIUACY  ? 

THE    COWSTITUTIONALITY   OP     THK     ACT     OP     CONGRESS     DECLARING 

THE    SLAVE    TRADE    TO    BE    PIRACY. 

Purely  legal  questions,  though  usually  interesting  only  to 
the  lawyer,  sometimes  assume  a  political  importance,  which 
renders  their  discussion  profitable  and  attractive  to  the  general 
reader ;  and  the  interest  which  has  been  recently  awakened 
on  the  subject  of  re-opsning  the  African  slave  trade,  has, 
doubtless,  directed  the  attention  of  many  Southern  people  to 
a  consideration  of  the  legal  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  revival.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  difficulties, 
is  the  Act  of  Congress  which  we  now  propose  to  discuss  ;  for 
if  that  was  removed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  slave 
trade  would  be  re-opened  even  at  the  risk  of  a  forfeiture  of 
the  vessel  and  cargo  in  the  event  of  discovery.  But  while 
that  act  continues  in  force,  there  seems  to  bo  little  hope  of  its 
revival ;  and  the  repeal  of  the  act  by  Congress  is  generally 
regarded  as  an  impossibility. 

The  question  we  are  about  to  discuss  will  probably  arise  in 
the  approaching  trial  of  Captain  Townsend,  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  and  of  the  crew  of  the  Echo  *,  but  \i  va 
very  doubtful  y^hother  either  of  those  cases  will  ever  ioao\v  VlftP' 
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apreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  alone  the  qnestion 
in  receive  a  final  and  authoritative  adjudication. 

The  Act  of  Congress  is  based  upon  the  power  given  by  the 
onstitution,  'Uo  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
litted  on  the  high  seas,  and  oflfences  against  the  law  of 
itions  ;"  and  the  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  thift 
'ovision  authorized  Congress  to  declare  the  slave  trade  to  be 
racy. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history,  that  when  the  Constitution  was 
lopted,  the  slave  trade  was  not  considered  illegal,  and  was 
3t  prohibited  by  any  civilized  nation.  But  long  prior  to  that 
ite  the  term  piracy  had  the  well-settled,  definite,  legal  sig- 
ification  in  which  it  is  stiH  understood.  Kent  says,  '*  It  is 
le  same  offence  at  sea  with  robbery  on  land ;  and  all  the 
Titers  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  on  the  maritime  law  of 
lurope,  agree  in  this  definition  of  piracy."*  It  is  an  offence 
;ainst  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
nited  States  have  decided,!  that  an  act  of  Congress  which 
mply  referred  to  that  code  for  its  definition,  was  sufficiently 
)rtain,  without  giving  the  crime  a  precise  definition  in  terms. 
Ivery  nation  has  a  right  to  pursue,  capture,  and  punish 
irates,  and  the  vessels  and  other  property  taken  from  them 
re  held  to  be  lawful  prizes.  They  can  acquire  no  title  to 
ny  property :  vessels  captured  by  them  may  be  reclaimed  by 
le  true  owner. wherever  found.t 

After  the  slave  trade  was  prohibited,  and  declared  to  be  ii* 
>gal,  the  courts  of  this  country  and  of  Great  Britain  were  at 
rst  inclined  to  apply  these  principles  to  captured  slave-trading 
Bssels;f  but,  in  ooth  countries,  the  doctrine  has  been  repudi« 
ted,  and  it  is  now  well-settled  that  the  slave  trade  is  not  con- 
'ary  to  the  law  of  nations,  is  not  piracy,  as  settled  by  that 
ode,  and  that  British  and  American  cruisers  have  no  right  to 
apture  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  unless 
le  right  be  given  by  treaty  with  the  country  to  which  the 
essel  belongs ;  but  that  with  this,  as  with  all  other  offences 
ommittcd  upon  the  high  seas,  except  piracy  and  other  offences 
gainst  the  law  of  nations,  every  nation  must  be  left  to  the 
uvernment  and  punishment  of  its  own  citizens. 

TheJDiana,ll  a  Swedish  vessel,  was  captured  in  1810,  on 
he  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  cargo  of  slaves ;  and  in  1816,  Le 
'jouisf^  a  French  vessel,  on  a  slave-trading  voyage,  was  also 

•  1  Com.,  p.  183. 

t  United  States  vs.  Smith,  6  Wheaton,  153. 

t  Kent,  183  and  184. 

I  Scr  the  cases  of  the  Amidie,  1  Acton*i  Rep.,  p.  240.    The  Fortuna,  1  Dodsonli 
am.  Rep.,  p.  61,  and  Lo  Jeuae  Eugenie,  2  Maaon*s  Bep.,  p.  409. 
^  JI>odMOD*s  Adm.Rep.,  p.  81. 
r  2Dodaon  *aAdm.  Bep.,  p.  210. 
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captured  by  a  British  cruiser.  Both  vessels  wore  condemned 
as  lawful  prizes  in  the  Vice- Admiralty  court  of  Sierra  Leone, 
but  were  restored  to  their  owners  on  appeals  to  the  High 
Coort  of  Admiralty,  on  the  ground  that  the  English  statutes 
making  the  slave  trade  illegal  could  not  operate  upon  citizens 
of  foreign  countries.  So,  in  1818,  Captain  Willis,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  captured  a  Spanish  vessel  loaded  with  slaves ; 
and  the  Spanish  owner  brought  an  action  of  tresspass  against 
him  in  England  for  damages  sustained  by  the  detention  of  his 
vessel,  and  for  the  value  of  the  slaves.  He  recovered  a  verdict 
of  ;£3,000  for  damages  to  his  ship,  &c.,  and  dG  13,180  for  the 
value  of  his  slaves ;  and  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  that  has 
ever  honored  the  English  bencti,  sustained  the  verdict.* 
Justice  Bbst  said :  '^  The  declaration  of  the  British  Legisla- 
ture, that  the  slave  trade  is  contrary  to  justice  and  humanity, 
oannot  affect  the  subjects  of  other  countries,  or  prevent  them 
from  carrying  on  this  trade  out  of  the  limits  of  the  British 
dominions."  '*  If  a  ship  be  acting  contrary  to  the  general  law 
of  nations,  she  is  thereby  subject  to  confiscation ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  the  slave  trade  is  contrary  to  what  may 
oe  called  the  common  law  of  nations." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  followed 
these  deoisions  in  the  case  of  the  Ante/ope.f  A  piratical 
privateer  from  one  of  the  South  American  Republics,  in  1819, 
proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  there  took  from  an 
American  vessel  twenty-five  negroes,  and  also  a  large  number 
of  other  negroes  from  several  Spanish  and  Portuguese  vessels. 
The  negroes  were  all  transferred  to  the  Antelope,  a  captured 
Spanish  slaver,  and  were  subsequently  recaptured  from  the 
privateer  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  by  a  United  States  revenue- 
cutter,  and  carried  into  Savannah.  Upon  these  facts  -the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  subjects, 
on  proving  their  property,  were  entitled  to  a  restitution  of  the 
slaves  taken  from  them  ;  but  that  those  taken  from  the 
American  should  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States  authori- 
ties, as  the  cargo  of  the  Echo  had  been.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  said,  that  a  *'  foreign  vessel  engaged  in  the  African 
slave  trade,  captured  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace,  by 
an  American  cruiser,  and  brought  in  for  adjudication,  would 
be  restored,"  and  that  the  trade  '*  was  not  piracy." 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  not  only  piracy  has  a  fixed  and 
definite  signification,  but  that  no  nation  who  may  think  proper 
to  prohibit  the  slave  trade,  can  set  up  a  code  of  morals  for 


•  Marlmyo  VS.  Willis,  3  Brtrn.  A  AM.,  p.  353  (5  English  Common  Lavt  Ecp.,  v'^^^*^ 
1 10  Wheiton*s  Rop.,  U4. 
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lie  rest  of  the  world  on  that  subject^  without  yiolntizig  the 
Lw  of  nations.  Congress  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  thiv 
ifficulty,  for  the  aot  declaring  the  slave  trade  to  be  piraey 
>  expressly  made  applicable  only  to  citizens  of  the  United 
tates  and  persons  on  board  of  American  vessels,.  This  liout* 
tion  woald  have  been  wholly  unnecessary,  if  the  crime  of 
iraoy,  as  understood  long  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  adop^ 
on  of  the  Constitution,  had  included  the  slave  trade  ;  for  il 
le  slave-trader  be  a  pirate,  we  have  a  right,  and  it  is  our 
aty,  to  capture  and  punish  him,  without  reference  to  the 
)untry  from  which  he  or  his  vessel  may  have  sailed. 

If,  then,  the  term  '^  piracy,"  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  did 
ot  include  the  slave  trade,  where  does  Congress  obtain  th» 
Dwer  to  punish  American  citizens  as  pirates  for  engaging  in 
lat  trade  ?  The  Constitution  must  be  construed  in  the  sense 
I  which  it  was  understood  when  it  was  adopted  ;  and  no 
iange  of  public  opinion,  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  oaa 
Iter  the  proper  legal  construction  of  that  instrument  This 
He  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Courts 
id  is  emphatically  announced  in  the  celebrated  Dred  Sootft 
ise. 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  deciding  the  question  whether  ne* 
roes  were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  says  (p.  32) :  "  Ne 
tie,  we  presume,  supposes  that  any  change  in  public  opin* 
m  or  feeling  in  relation  to  this  unfortunate  race,  in  the 
Lvilized  nations  of  Europe  or  in  this  country,  should  induce 
le  court  to  give  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution  a  more 
beral  construction  in  their  favor  than  they  were  intended  te 
3ar  when  the  instrument  was  framed  and  adopted.  Such  an 
rgument  would  be  altogether  inadmissible  in  any  tribunal 
illed  on  to  interpret  it.  If  any  of  its  provisions  are  deemed 
njust,  there  is  a  mode  prescribed  in  the  instrument  itself  by 
hich  it  may  be  amended ;  but  while  it  remains  unaltered,  it 
lUst  be  construed  now  as  it  was  understood  at  thetime  of  its 
loption.  It  is  not  only  the  same  in  words,  but  the  same  in 
leaning,  and  delegates  the  same  powers  to  the  government, 
id  reserves  and  secures  the  same  rights  and  privileges  to  the 
tizen ;  and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  exist  in  its  present 
•rm,  it  speaks  not  only  with  the  same  words,  but  with  the 
ime  meaning  and  intent,  with  which  it  spoke  when  it  came 
om  the  hands  of  its  framers,  and  was  voted  on  and  adopted 
Y  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Any  other  rule  of  con* 
ruction  would  abrogate  the  judicial  power  of  this  court,  and 
lake  it  the  mere  reflex  of  the  popular  opinion  or  passion  of 
^e  day.  This  court  was  not  created  by  the  Constitution  for 
>oh  purposes.  Higher  and  graver  trusts  have  been  confided ' 
1%  and  it  must  not  falter  in  the  path  of  duty." 


l#Mi|  ttami  TftiDMrauGorf 

Idbdiy  thift  ftiifa  of  ooMbroetioii  MeiM  too  obvioii»  tor»> 

r' «  oitlter  aifjbnmit  or  ftailumtyy  ftr  withont  it,  the  Took  of 
OoBolitiitioH  ttsrff  18  onbTorted,  and  we  keve  in  iti  steed 
tte  iltiftiiig  Mode  of  poblio  <qpmioo. 

We  htir6  eeeii  Ihet  tiie  rieve  trade  and  piraoy  hod  no  oov* 
■eoftioii  ^)rfiJBn*tfae  Conetitation  wae  adopted-^the  slave  trade 
waa  a  bnuaek  of  legal  and  legitimate  oommeroe ;  piraey  wae^ 
aa'it  38  now,  a  o&n^  pnnisfaRd  by  all  the  world  wifk  the 
penalty  of  dmth;  and  ao  they  had  existed  for  ages  before; 
m  it  is  from  the  Bomana  that  we  dertTO  many  of  the  princi- 
dles  of  law  in  regard  to  pirates,  uid  it  is  well  knpwn  that 
flwy,  as  well  as  the  other  aaoient  nations,  even  in  the  re» 
ttotost  antiquity,  redogniaed  and  oarried  on  a  slave  trada 

It  is  also  pnrfeotly  (dear  thit  the  fnuners  of  the 
lion  did  not  nee  the  tortn  piracy  with  any  referenoe  to  the 
Mavis  trtfde.  They  vrithheld  from  Congress  the  power  to  pro* 
.UUt  the  slave  trade  for  twenty  years.  Can  it  be  supposed 
iir  a  moment  that  they  nnderstood  that  it  was  piracy  whioh 
they  '^ifff'^  permitting  and  legalising  for  twenty  years  7*  If  so, 
ear  anoestura  most  have  r^arded  themaehes  as  a  nation  of 
nbbers  and  freebooters. 

If^  then,  the  of Ime  of  piracy,  in  its  ordinary  and  t#eil*set- 
tlad  signifioatian,  and  in  the  sense  in  whioh  it  was  used  in  the 
Constitation,  has  no  referenoe  to  the  slave  trade,  where  is 
the  anthority  for  Congress  to  panish  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  as  a  pirate  for  engaging  in  tlie  slave  trade  ?  The 
power  "  to  define"  as  well  as  punish,  can  only  be  held  to  au- 
thorize Congress  to  specify  what  acts  shall  constitute  piracy, 
jost  as  the  Constitution  itself  does,  in  regard  to  treason.  It 
eoald  never  have  been  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Gonsti- 
tntion  to  authorize  Congress  to  make  that  piracy  which  was 
not  then,  and  had  never  before  been,  considered  a  crime,  or  in 
tny  way  connected  with  piracy.  If  so.  Congress  is  at  once 
invested  with  despotic  power.  Why  may  it  not  declare  it 
piraey  to  catch  cod-fish  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  ?  or  to 
oarry  cotton  from  Charleston  to  New- York  ?  or  to  travel  from 
New- York  to  Boston  by  Long  Island  Sound,  or  even  from 
New- York  to  Brooklyn  ? 

Such  a  construction  of  this  section  of  the  Constitution  in- 
vests Congress  with  unlimited  power  over  citizens  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  high  seas,  a  power  which  this  section 
itself,  not  to  mention  the  special  reservation  in  the  tenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  should  lead  us  to  believe,  was 
not  granted  by  that  instrument.  The  power  given  is  "  to  de- 
fine and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  tlu  high 
seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations ;''  but  to  ^^  dib&aA 
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nd  puDish"  misdemeanorSj  no  power  whatever  is  given. 
Jrirainai  offeaoes  were  then,  as  now,  divided  into  two  classes^ 
elonies  and  misdemeanors,  and  the  speoification  of  a  grant  of 
lower  to  '<  define  and  punish"  one  olass,  necessarily  implies  a 
vant  of  power  as  to  the  other,  or  we  must  hold  the  term 
^  felonies*^  to  embrace  criminal  ofiences  of  all  grades,  a  mean- 
ng  never  given  to  it  in  law  or  literature.  There  was  a  special 
nention  of  piracy,  probably  because  that  offence  itself  was 
lot  a  felony  at  common  law. 

The  exclusion  of  the  power  <<  to  define  and  punish"  misde- 
neanors,  shows  that  the  power  given  must  be  limited  to  the 
iffences  embraced  in  the  classes  enumerated.  Could  we  have 
nore  conclusive  evidence  to  show  that  this  power  did  not  ex- 
end  to  the  African  slave  trade  ?  If  Congress  has  no  power  to 
lunish  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  misdemeanors  cora- 
nitted  on  the  high  seas,  a  fortiori^  it  has  no  power  to  punish 
hem  a$  piraleSf  for  acts  which,  when  the  Constitution  wft^ 
idopted,  constituted  no  crime  whatever. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  intended  by  the  power 
^  to  define  ?"  No  one  at  all  familiar  with  criminal  law,  or 
ts  operation,  will  have  any  difficulty  in  answering  the  ques- 
ion.  It  means  that  Congress  may  specify  what  acts  shall 
lonstitute  the  ofienoe,  but  not  to  change  its  character  or  en- 
arge  its  limits.  Such  a  power  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
ivery  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  is  exercised  in  regard  to  every 
ifience.  For  instance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  homicide,  with 
nalice  aforethought,  is  murder ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  diffi- 
culty with  both  legislators  and  judges,  to  determine,  in  all 
lases,  what  acts  amount  to  homicide  with  malice  afore- 
hought,  and  a  power  '^  to  define"  murder  is  exercised  when- 
ever that  question  is  settled  by  any  court  or  legislature. 

But  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  such  a  power  author- 
zed  a  definition  of  murder,  which  would  change  its  character, 
>r  extend  its  meaning  so  as  to  include  picking  a  pocket,  or 
letting  fire  to  a  house,  or  an  act  which  was  not  considered 
)riminal  when  the  power  was  given. 


aMviAb  witiuuar  or  tuan 
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not  KATDBAJU  .BQUALTTY  OF  MAH  TRBAtlBD  AS  A  QOBSTIOII  OF 

raOLOSOFBT.  - 

Ko.  n. 

1h  the  SeptBQibar  iatne  of  the  Review,  we  yentared  npoo 
eertain  epeoolatiooe  with  respeot  to  the  origin  of  fiooial  princ 

The  objeot  of  ifatt  article  was  to  show  that  all  truths  ol 
sAioal  Mieiioei  nnder  whixsh  he^  oome  the  prinohdes  tof 
ioeisl  govemmenti  flhoald  have  some  general  tonn  of  desiffiuu 
tkni  a|^ed  to  them,  thsit  woald  enable  us  to  distinguish  Ihem 
flora  natnral  philosophy  or  laws  of  nature.  If  you  say  that 
the  psmmnent  ri^ts  and  wrongs  of  the  social  state— the 
fatiihe  that  make  op  the  soienee  of  sooial  govemmenti— should  be 
atltsd  or  desiffnatsd  by  the  term  naiuralj  then  there  is  no 
essape  from  ttie  oondosion'  that  those  prinoiples  oonstitbte 
a  bnnoh  of  natnral  jdulosopht,  and  shenla,  along  with 
dismistiyt  botany,  ormthology,  eco.,  &o.y  be  inolnde4  in  every 
written  tres.tise  on  natnral  soienoe  that  pretends  to  be  full  and 
eompleto. 

Now,  what  we  want  to  teach  is  this,  that  there  is  a  olear, 
broad,  and  moroentoas  distinction  between  natnral  philosophy, 
and  the  rules  or  principles  of  conduct  that  should  permanently 
govern  men  in  the  sooial  relations  of  life,  whether  civil  or  re- 
ligious. 

What  we  understand  by  natural  philosophy  is  this,  viz.  :— 
the  rules,  or  prinoiples,  or  laws,  that  regulate  matter  or  mate- 
rial substences.  Hence,  wherever  you  can  find  substenoe 
subjected  to  a  law,  that  law  may  be  called  natural,  because 
all  substances  are  mere  reproductions. 

In  other  words,  nature  only  reforms  or  reproduces  from 
antecedently  existing  material  germs,  and  this  reproduction 
is  regulated  by  natural  lawa  Hence,  no  natural  substance 
can,  of  ite  own  motion,  violate  a  law  of  nature. 

But  men,  in  the  social  stete,  may  violate  every  principle  of 
sooial  ethics,  if  they  see  proper  to  do  so— may  obey  or  disobey 
them,  as  they  prefer.  Here  we  have  a  very  marked  dis- 
tinotion,  then,  oetween  natural  laws  and  the  principles  of 
•ooial  ethics. 

Nature  is  regulated  by  certein  fixed  general  laws,  and  hence 
every  motion  or  operation  of  nature  that  conforms  to  those 
principles,  may  be  called  a  natural  right,  or  the  right  of  na* 
tore. 
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Bnt  there  are  many  instances  in  which  nataral  objects  do 
act  conform  to  those  general  law^,  and  this  non-conformity  is 
ilways  occasioned  by  peculiar  circumstances — accidents  thor 
nay  be  called — that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  will  or  voh- 
;ion  of  the  natural  objects,  'for  they  have  none.  These 
nstances,  called  sometimes  freaks  of  nature,  are  naturally 
vrong.  Hence  there  may  be  action  or  motion  in  natural  suo- 
itances  that  may  be  naturally  wrong,  and  yet  not  wrong 
dther  socially  or  morally,  oivily  or  religiously. 
.  Hence  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  a  social  right  or 
vrong,  and  a  natural  right  or  wrong.  It  is  this  distiootion 
iiat  we  wish  to  elaborate  and  unfold.  We  would  not  again 
ibtrude  these  speculations  upon  the  attention  of  the  readers 
\i  the  Review,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fiact  that  in  the  article  in 
he  September  issue  of  the  Review,  we  are  made  to  affirm 
rhat  it  was  the  whole  purpose  of  the  argument  to  deny. 

We  are  made  to  say,  at  page  314,  that  ^'  moral  and  social 
principles — the  truths  that  regulate  the  intercourse  of  nieu  in 
h6  various  relations  of  life — ^the  principles  that  should  guide 
cien  when  their  opinions  and  interests  conflict,  are  natural  in 
heir  origin,  or  applicable  in  their  operation  to  natural  8ab> 
(tances." 

The  precise  reverse  of  this  is  what  we  undertake  to  main* 
ain. 

The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind  the  precise  point  in 
ssue. 

It  is  charged  upon  slaveholders  that,  in  reducing  Africans 
0  involuntary  bondage,  they  violate  principles  of  natural  right 
nd  natural  justice. 

And  the  persons  who  make  this  charge  appeal  to  the  J)eo- 
uration  of  American  Independence. 

This  celebrated  state  paper  is  predicated  upon  the  supposi- 
ion  that  social  rights  and  wrongs  are  natural  in  their  origin. 

It  is  this  philosophy  that  we  wish  to  combat — the  philoso- 
hy  that  assigns  to  nature  the  origin  of  social  or  ethical 
sienoe. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  such  a  science  as 
>ciology — comprising  the  principles  of  social  life — comprising 
le  rights  and  wrongs  that,  constitute  the  science  of  govern- 
lent ;  but  we  arc  unwilling  to  admit  that  these  principles  ai6 
esigned  by  their  author  to  regulate  natural  substanoes. 
Fpon  the  contrary,  they  are  designed  to  regulate  tliinkiog  y^t 
nmaterial  beings  while  in  the  social  state.  There  is  not  a 
rinciple  uttered  by  the  Declaration,  aside  from  the  question 
f  the  origin  of  social  rights  and  wrongs,  that  we  wbh  to 
%insay  or  dispute.     So  far  as  the  question  we  desire  to  4ii- 
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0088  is  concerned,  all  men  may  be  considered  as  equal  and 
independent  before  the  tribunal  of  social  law.  The  social 
eqaality  of  man  may  or  may  not  be  considered  as  violated  by 
the  practices  of  Southern  slaveholders.  With  this  question 
ire  have  now  nothing  to  do. 

We  only  desire  to  maintaini  that  if  Southern  slaveholders  do 
violate  some  principles  that  go  to  compose  the  science  of  the 
weial  siatCy  they  do  not  thereby  violate  ^ny  principle  of  natu- 
ral philosophy ;  for  th§  reason,  that  the  principles  of  natural 
philosophy  apply  exclusively  to  material  substances — which 
«peial  rales  do  not? 

Will  the  reader  please  ask  himself  the  question,  why  was 
it  that  that  work  of  genius  called  the  ^'  Vestiges  of  the  Natu- 
ral History  of  Creation,'*  was  considered  as  of  infidel  tendency  ? 

It  was  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  than  that  he  predi- 
cated its  teachings  upon  the  precise  principle  now  under 
'serntiny,  viz. :  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  God  and 
nature,  and  that  therefore  all  principles  of  action,  whether  re- 
lating to  the  voltantary  power  in  man,  or  to  the  involuntary 
power  in  material  substances,  had  a  common  origin,  and  that 
a  natural  one.  Hence  he  espoused  the  natural  development 
theory,  or  law  of  causation  theory.  He  said  expressly,  as  any 
reader  may  see  who  will  consult  the  work,  that  in  his  view 
there  was  no  distinction  between  God  and  the  motive  at  work 
or  operation  in  nature.  Hence  it  followed  that  every  opera- 
tion, whether  moral  or  mechanical,  observed  in  the  walks  of 
nature,  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  pre-established  har- 
mony of  the  natural  world,  or  harmony  in  the  law  of  causa- 
tion. The  principle  or  groundwork  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
"Vestiges  of  Creation"  is  the  same  in  type  and  character  with 
that  portion  of  the  Declaration,  wherein  the  principles  of 
social  rule — the  rights  and  wrongs  of  man  socially  considered 
* — are  declared  to  be  of  natural  origin. 

To  say  that  any  man  is  born/ree,  and  also  born  under  the 
tontrol  of  the  principles  of  ethical  science,  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms. 

No  man  can  be  said  to  be  free  who  is  controlled  in  his  acts 
and  determinations. 

If  the  rules  that  make  the  science  of  the  social  BidXamorally 
bind  men  in  perpetuity,  then  it  is  impossible  for  the  mere  act 
■of  the  birth  into  or  by  nature  to  make  him  free,  or  absolve  him 
from  the  fetters  of  his  obligation,  unless  the  act  of  birth  ab- 
it)gates  the  moral  law,  which  it  were  a  mere  absurdity  to 
hold. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  distinction  between  natural 
'^freedom  and  moral  ohligatioD.    Nature  makes  me  free  \.o  V)X\ 
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I  fellow-being,  but  morality  restrains  me.  Now  the  whole 
:)eauty  and  excellence  of  any  moral  system  are  predicated  upon 
nan's  natural  freedom  to  disobey  its  requisitions. 

Thb  cannot  be  if  nature  has  a  moral  oode.  That  I  have  the 
:reedom  to  kill  a  fellow-being  is  quite  undeniable,  and  it  is  al^o 
[uite  undeniable  that  1  have  not  the  moral  freedom  to  do  it, 
because  it  is  morally  prohibited  to  me. 

Now,  whence  comes  my  freedom  to  murder  ?  Whence 
)omes  it  when  I  am  morally/  restrained — ^when  I  have  not,  there- 
fore, the  moral  freedom  to  do  it  ? 

Do  you  say  I  have  no  freedom  of  any  kind  to  murder  ?  Can 
^ou  say  this  with  truth  ?  That  you  cannot,  we  need  only  re- 
-er  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  hardly  any  day  in  the  whole  year 
i^herein  men  have  not  murdered  each  other.  In  order  to  an- 
swer this  question,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  causes  of 
natural  death.  This  death  is  always  and  invariably  effected 
by  natural  agencies — means  supplied  by  nature.  It  requires 
[10  supernatural  power  to  violate  the  rules  of  moral  science. 

Can  nature  be  conststenlj  and  furnish  me  with  the  means  to 
murder — that  is  to  say,  make  me  free  to  murder — and  then 
make  it  contrary  to  nature,  or  unnatural  for  me  to  use  the 
freedom  she  imparts  ? 

We  can  very  well  understand  how  the  God  of  nature  can 
naturally  empower  men  to  kill  each  other,  to  violate  rules  of 
social  and  moral  government,  and  maintain  the  consistency  of 
bis  character.  But  that  can  only  be  done  upon  the  supposition 
that  ho  is  directly^  and  hence  not  naturally,  the  author  of 
justice  and  moral  rights  and  wrongs — ^tho  code  of  moral 
science. 

Unless  men  were  naturally  empowered  to  violate  principles 
of  social  government,  it  would  be  the  merest  absurdity  to  in- 
stitute a  code  of  laws  restraining  them  from  violating  those 
principles  which  they  were  naturally  unable  to  violate,  if 
the  Southern  slaveholders  were  naturally  unable  to  enslave 
Africans,  then  the  only  possible  powers  that  they  could  use,  in 
order  to  effect  that  result,  would  be  supernatural  ones — 
t.  e,y  preternatural  endowments. 

There  are  but  two  sorts  of  powers  known  to  man,  and  they 
are  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  The  author  of  the 
"  Vestiges  of  Creation  "  contends,  that  there  are  now  no  sudi 

Eowers  in  existence  or  operation  as  the  preternatural.  Hence, 
e  denies  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
and  holds  that  the  truths  and  principles  therein  taught  are 
only  true  as  they  have  archetypes  in  nature.  Hence  he  brings 
the  Scripture  to  the  tost  of  the  truths  of  natural  science.  If 
the  two  differ,  as  they  unquestionably  do,  then  he  prefers  tlM 
lataral  to  the  revealed. 
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9hi9^  also,  is  the  main  dootiina  of  thidF "  Oonstitation  of 
Han,''  written  by  Dr.  Combe. 

If  die  faot  be  beyond  qneation  that  I  hare  the  freedom  to 
ndnoe  an  African  to  involnoitary  servitade,  and  you  say  that  I 
kave  not  thia  freedom  from  natare--4hat  nature  does  not  give 
me  the  power  to  do  it^oa  are,  then,  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  saying,  that  I  do  it  by  a  snpematnral  power,  ooitiing  direct* 
iy  from  Gtod  for  that  express  purpose,  if  there  be  known  to 
men  bat  the  two  aouroes  of  power  to  aot,  already  desig- 
natsd. 

If  you  say  tiature  gives  me  the  power,  and  then  say  that 
nature  denies  H— 4hat  is,  prohibits  it— ^you  make  nature  in- 
sonsistent,  and  the  aource  and  origin  of  a  oontradiction. 

Bvery  man  has  ah  unshaken  confidence  in  the  stability  and 
anffermity  of  the  laws  or  opeitetions  of  nature. 

The  very  point  in  issue  has  been  recently  discussed  by  two . 
ef  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  present  age ;  we  allude  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton  and  M.  Victor  Cousin. 


•  . 


William  Hamilton  tokes  the  ground  that  the  Divine 
Being  is  not  natomllv  comprehended.  Yiotor  Cousin  takes 
fte  opposite  side,  and  holds  Inat  nature  contains  the  Deity— 
i  e.,  identifies  him  with  the  law  of  causation. 

The  question  is  involved  in  the  point,  whether  the  finite  can 
comprehend  the  infinite. 

Cousin,  in  his  philosophical  writings,  otherwise  so  masterly 
and  profound,  tekes  th&  distinct  ground,  that  nature  contains 
die  whole  of  the  Divine  Being  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
Divine  Being  is  always  and  only  naturally  exhibited. 

Hence,  he  contends  with  the  American  Declaration,  that 
every  principle  or  rule  respecting  the  conduct  or  action  of 
ipirite  or  matter  is  a  natural  development ;  in  other  words,  is 
never  preteraaturally  enterteined ;  that  is  to  say,  never  enter* 
tained  by  the  Sopreme  Being  aside  from  nature. 

In  the  phraseology  of  If.  Cousin,  to  say  that  any  principle 
was  natural,  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  was  divine. 
And  also,  to  say  that  any  rule  was  preternatural,  or  non- 
lUitural,  or  that  it  existed  aside  from  nature,  was  equivalent  to 
•aperstition— -the  doctrine  only  of  fanatics.  There  is  a  very 
great  misteke,  into  which  many  Christian  writers  fall,  when 
they  speak  of  the  revelation  of  principles  of  social  conduct. 

The  distinction  between  the  revelation  of  a  rule  of  moral 
oonduct,  and  the  rule  of  conduct,  whether  revealed  or  not,  de* 
serves  to  be  carefully  token. 

The  authority  of  a  rule  of  social  right,  and  its  consequent 
wrong,  is  one  thing,  and  is  due  to  the  wisdom  and  detetmrn^ 
iioB  Si  the  Infinite  mind ;  and  theUf  the  revelation  ot  tb^  ^il* 
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iting  determinatiftD,  or  that  existing  wisdom,  is  quite  a  differ- 
nt  thing. 

For  example,  the  rules  of  social  life  that  are  opposed  to 
lurder — ^that  are  opposed  to  theft — that  are  opposed  to  false^ 
ood  and  duplicity — derive  their  authority,  not  from  revelatioDi 
at  from  the  Divine  Being  directly,  and  independently  of  it9 
eing  supematuxally  communicated  to  men. 

Revelation  only  identifies— only  declares,  in  a  supernatuml 
lode — only  confirms  the  pre-existing  and  permanent  determin* 
tions  of  the  Divine  will.  There  never  has  existed  a  momentt 
inoe  the  creation  of  man,  when  the  ethical  rules  of  social 
fe  were  not  the  fixed  and  permanent  determinations  of  the 
)ivine  mind ;  but  there  has  existed  a  time  when  they  were 
ot  revealed,  or  preternaturally  identified,  or  communicated. 
Sven  at  the  present  moment,  there  are  doubtless  some  rules 
f  social  government  existing  in  the  determinations  of  the  Di- 
ine  mind,  that  are  not  revealed,  but  are  left  to  the  discovery 
f  the  finite  intelligence  of  human  beings.  But  as  it  is  not 
ur  purpose  to  mix  theological  subjects  with  the  question  im- 
lediately  on  hand,  we  forbear  to  say  anything  further  on  this 
oint. 

The  position  that  we  wish  to  take  on  this  very  interesting 
abject,  is,  that  all  rules  of  social  government — all  principles 
f  ethics — all  moral  science  (whether  revealed  or  not) — that 
re  of  permanent  exislence^  exist  in  virtue  of  the  determi- 
ations,  or  of  the  will,  of  the  divine  Being,  and  exist,  aside 
com  nature,  and  hence  will  continue  to  exist,  after  the  wreck 
f  nature  and  the  crash  of  worlds  shall  be  the  hbtory  of  the 
ast. 

To  return  again  to  the  point  in  issue,  we  beg  the  reader  to 
ear  in  mind  tiiat  the  opponents  of  the  institution  of  domestic 
lavery  allege,  as  an  argument  against  it,  that  it  is  an  inva* 
ion  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  to  social  equality — that  it  is 
,  self-evident  truth  that  the  act  of  the  birth  of  nature  estab- 
ishes  a  social  equality  which  it  is  naturally  unjust  and  iro- 
doral  to  disregard.     We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  Nature  i» 

creation,  and  hence  a  secondary  effect^  and  stemding  between 
ts  creator  and  the  observation  of  men  considered  as  immaterial 
teings ;  and  that,  therefore,  not  having  anything  to  do  witii 
ither  the  origination  or  application  of  moral  science,  no  oon- 
uct  effected  by  immaterial  beings,  which  violates  any  rule  of 
iglU  human  conduct^  can  be  natural  or  uimatural,  in  any  juat 
thical  sense.  If  the  conduct  be  either  right  or  wrong,  it  mu9t 
>e  because  of  its  invasion  of  some  rule  of  right  entertained  by 
he  Supreme  Beings  and,  therefore,  permanently  existing. 

What  16  true  of  one  slaveholder,  is  true  of  all.    If,  nowi  I, 
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Ml|i«ll^veha]4^,. iav9de  thQ  :mmal  ri^te ^^y  slave,  I.mii^ 

^ooise  of  maoiuQii  gmmUlv,  ^staUiahjng  tbe  ng^  udy  by 
iwioiBniy  jmpjiotttix^  pipbiVting  tb6  wrong.  •.  Wrongy  ae. ap^ 
iriiipaldB  to  men}  is  nottimg  bat  a  violatipa  of  aome  rale  of  aooia) 
(rtbioai  pemiaiiwl^y  ezistuig.  If  my  .akvoj  or  ai^y  .mpraliat  £09 
hiiDy  tellamii^;  tbat  I  bave  yidatad  a  prinmple  of:  elj^oal'  ^Uiq^ 

polpuu  iK^i^^9  I|.at  onop,:  4eiiuii|d  the  pioof  of  the  extst^mce  of 
^.  ntflf .  It  wUL  Vq  x^  aneweif  to  my  dematul  tq  say  :that  natr 
fro' joatip^  pvc^bit^rit ;:  to  I  bold  tbat  tboreia  00  auoh  naim 
Ipo/  law^  aa  juatioe  or  bpnerty ;  in.a  word,  tbat  moral  aoieacf 
la  Dot  oat^soraUy  isdttUted-Miot  nai^^ 

Jiutieeor  boneatyiaipantfi^ynotalawof  nata  Ifyoi^ 
raaaaok  aatore  tbroii^oat  bar  entire  domaioi  yon  .will  find  no* 
vfaeie  tba  traoea  of  tM  general  or  permanent  exiatenoe  of  aaob 
I  joloi:  bat  the  oontiary.  Wrong  andinjoatioe^  and  opprasaioin 
nd  oraeltyi  ara'maob  ipore  frequently  exbibit^  in  tbe  do* 
nuun  iof  natopei  tbaaare  tbe  prinoipUra  t)f  rigbt  oondoot 
.'li^iiQW<pf  BOidapartment  of  natore  wbere  tbe  rale  of  juatiof 
Itpia  aj^y  MpUeatkm,  or  rdeyanoy,  or^oparati 

;  Certainty  it  dcM.  110%  prevail  in  obemiatry)  in  ornithoLogyi 
uaong  tbe  bmtes,  among  the  firiiea^  in  water,  in  eartb,  in  air, 
or  in  astroaomyi  S^.,  &c. 

Justice  and  honesty  pertain  wholly  to  the  enlightened  con^ 
tciences  of  thinking  beings.  Now,  the  whole  question  is,  are 
the  educated  consciences  of  thinking  beings  a  natural  prodoci 
tion  ?  and  are  these  products  of  nature  generally  or  perma- 
nently regulated  by  a  law  of  justice  and  honesty  ?  In  order 
to  estiaiblisb  a  natural  law,  or  natural  right,  you  have  manifest* 
ly  to  point  to  some  object  that  is  natural,  and  then  to  show 
that  diis  object  is  under  the  government  of  a  law. 

We  never  depart  from  this  Baconian  mode  of  observation  in 
any  one  single  instance— in  any  one  of  the  many  departments 
of  nature — ^vvhen  we  proceed  to  verify  a  law  of  nature. 

We  first  notice  some  natural  object,  and  then  we  notice  its 
motioi;^  or  action.  If  its  motion  or  action  is  uniform  and  coo* 
sbtent,  we  then  call  that  uniformity  of  action  a  law  of  na« 
ture. 

Manifestly  no  object  of  nature  moves  or  acts  in  uniform  and 
QOQsistent  obedience  of  the  law  of  justice. 

If  we  were  to  call  the  consciences  or  even  the  spirits  of  men 
-*-the  immaterial  principle  in  them  that  thinks — natural  olh 
jM^i  the  products  of  nature — still,  we  could  not  say  that  jus* 
t^oa,  and  honesty,  and  fair  dealing,  and  humanity,  in  the  social 
sMei  were  mMsural  Iaw^  find  tl^ir  disobedieuoe  aunatut^i)  ot 
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cmtrary  to  nature^  unless  we  conld  prove,  as  we  are  compelled 
!>  do  in  respect  to  all  other  natnral  products,  that  they  uni* 
>rmly  and  consistently  obeyed  those  admirable  regulations. 
Ian  we  do  this  ?  Admitting  men  to  be  wholly  natural  objects, 
till,  if  we  discovered  them  to  be  moved  more  by  injustice  and 
ruelty  and  wrong,  in  their  general  condnct,  when  left  to 
leir  natuval  inclinations,  than  by  right  rules,  we  would,  ao* 
ording  to  all  fair  or  analogous  reasoning,  be  constrained  to 
all  injustice  and  wrong  the  laws  of  nature.  If  any  moralist 
)lls  me  tliat  I  violate  a  law  of  justice — a  rule  of  right  pertain- 
ig  to  the  social  state — ^when  I  hold  slaves  to  an  involuntary 
ondage,  if  he  be  a  fair-minded  man,  or  disposed  to  pav  any 
eference  to  fair  reasoning,  he  will  be  compelled  to  famish  me, 
I  support  of  his  judgment,  with  the  proof  of  the  existence  of 
)me  rule  of  social  right  having  the  Divine  sanction  that  I 
ave  violated.  If  he  make  the  Christian  Scriptures  the  test  in 
le  debate,  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  the  rule  supposed 
» be  violated,  I  would  at  once  tell  him  that  I  submitted  cheerful* 
'  to  the  authority  of  the  test ;  and  that  condemns  me  not.  If 
9  ralher  point  to  some  supposed  natural  law,  I  tell  him  that  the 
hristian  Scriptures  plainly  inculcate  the  idea,  that  nature,  in 
tspect  to  rights  and  wrongs,  is  an  unsafe  and  fallacious  guide. 
The  same  mark  of  distinction  that  we  suppose  to  exist  be- 
veen  the  existing  principles  of  social  government,  and  the 
ghts  or  laws  of  nature,  also  prevails  between  natural  philoso- 
ly,  or  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  revelations  of  the  Christian 
)ripture8. 

There  are  very  many  of  the  truths  that  are  contained  in 
le  Scriptures  that  are  also  observed  in  nature,  and  by  the 
jht  of  nature.     But  there  are  also  many  more  with  respect 
which  nature  is  wholly  silent. 

We  know  of  no  department  of  nature  wherein  the  law  is 
sclosed  that  requires  a  gospel  to  be  preached,  or  that  re- 
tires prayer,  fasting,  or  indeed  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
iristian  Church. 

All  of  these  laws  are  aside  from  nature,  t.  e.,  are  not  the 
ws  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  their  observance  is  neither 
itural  or  unnatural  in  any  intelligible  sense. 
They  are  directly  divine,  and  therefore  the  existing  inde- 
ndent  determinations  of  the  Infinite  Wisdom. 
If  I  therefore  refuse  to  obey,  or  if  I  disobey  designedly,  any 
all  of  the  laws  contained  in  the  Soripiures,  that  are  aside 
nn  nature,  with  which  nature  has  nothing  to  do,  you  can- 
»t  correctly  say  that  I  violate  any  natural  law^  or  that  I  act 
matural/f/j  or  contrary  to  nature.  I  only  aot  contrary  to  the 
^Jne  authority  pretematnrally  entertained,  that  is,  entdr- 
led  di'recUsff  or  aside  from  nature. 


.  * 

!Di* ffmrt  diffifmltythAt most phiktopfatora hara to ooutend 
with  V06&  tliay  ftretpid  that  ib»  prinoiples*  oriookl  soieiuMi 
•m  not  of  nataral  origia»  oontiiitB  ia  their  ioability.  to  peroei?!^ 
how  sadh  laws  ajs  hoiinty,  jootioe,  and  the  righti  df  the  soeiat 
rtatoy  oan  exiet  as  lavri,  and  yet  be  aside  fjEem,  atid  iodepend^ 
eat  of  both  kiatiue  and  teTolatioB. 

It  is  this  difficulty  that  disfigures  the  '^  l<ogb"  of  Mr.  Stai^ 
HilL  He  says :  "  The  convjotion  that  phenomena  have  in- 
▼ariable  laws,  and  follow  with  regularity  certain  anteoedent 
phaaoiiieDa»  was  pnly  grada^dly  acqaired|  and  extended  itself, 
as  knowledge  advanced  from  one  order  of  phenomena  to 
another,  b^nnii^  with  those  whose  laws  were  most  acoessi- 
Us  to  obiervatioiL  Thjs  progress  has  not  yet  aUamed  its 
uUimait:  point  j  there  being  still  one  olasy  of  phenomanA 
{hntmnn  voUtiom)f  the  sutgection  of  which  to  ini^ariaUe  laws 
is  not  jet  ngiversaUj  recognised^  .....  As,  however,  whesk 
the  ro^.  of  \oQrreot  iodaotiom  had  been  oonformed  to,  the  re#. 
snlfe  obtained  n^v^  failed  to  be.  verified  -by  allsabseqaeat.exr 
parieftoej  9very  sooh  induotive  operation  1^  the  emot.of  .ex* 
taadiiag  tiie  aoknpwledged  dorninkm  of -geaer^  lawsi  wd 
bringing  an  additional  portioQ  of  tha  ej^perisnoe  of  mankind 
to  strengthen  the  evidence  of  the  umpersality  of  the  law  of 
causation^  until  now,  at  length,  we  are  fully  warranted  in 
considering  thai  law^  as  applied  to  ail  phenomena  within  the 
range  of  human  observcUion^  to  stand  on  an  equal  footing,  in 
respect  to  evidence,  with  the  axioms  of  Geometry  itseil'«"*- 
System  of  Logicy  ii^  216. 

The  reader  will«  better  perceive  the  full  force  of  this  extract 
by  substituting,  for  the  ''  law  of  causation,"  the  law  ofna^ 
turCi  which,  in  the  connection  used,  it  properly  means. 

Mr.  Stuart  Mill  says  further :  *'  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  now  one  object  or  event  in  *all  our  experience  of  nature, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  solar  system  at  least,  which  has 
not  been  either  ascertained  by  direct  observation  to  follow 
laws  of  its  own,  or  been  proved  to  be  exactly  similar  to 
objects  and  events  which  in  more  familiar  manifestations, 
or  on  a  limited  scale,  follow  strict  laws." — Idem, 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  us  to  show,  that  the 
assignment  of  the  origin  and  application  of  rights  and  wrongs, 
in  the  science  of  social  intercourse,  to  nature^  and  thus  in- 
directly to  the  universal  law  of  causation,  rather  than 
directly  to  the  Author  and  Creator  of  nature,  and  thus  aside 
from  nature,  is  the  very  turning  point  between  the  logic  of 
Infidelity  and  the  rationality  or  possibility  of  a  Revelation. 
But  the  discussion  of  this  portion  of  our  subject  woulii  CTkirj 
as  into  the  domain  of  TbeoU^'-HUid  we  foxbeac. 
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In  oonolasion,  therefore,  we  say,  that  the  rights  of  man 
are  the  legitimate  ofbpring  of  a  system  of  moral  soience. 
designed  by  its  author  to  regulate  the  social  state.  These 
right  principles  may  be  obeyed  or  violated  by  individual^ 
or  by  the  oivil  authority,  without  thereby  obeying  or  viola- 
ting any  law  of  nature^  or  any  general  law  of  oausatioD 
operating  in  nature. 


ABT.  IV.-EDUCATION  OF  SEAMEN  AT  THE  SOOTH. 

FLOATING  SCHOOL  SHIPS   AND  MARINE  SCHOOL^. 

Knowing  the  interest  which  the  Editor  of  De  Bow's  Review 
still  feels,  and  has  always  evinced  in  his  writings  and  refers- 
enoes,  in  whatever  concerns  the  welfare  of  his  native  city,  I 
desire  to  bring  to  his  notice,  and  that  of  his  many  readers,  an 
educational  enterprise  recently  set  on  foot  in  our  commercial 
community.  I  allude  to  the  establishment  of  a  Floating  School 
Ship  and  Marine  School,  in  which  the  hardy  sons  of  Old  Ocean 
may  be  educated  and  trained,  like  other  learners,  for  the  re<^ 
sponsible  duties  of  their  profession. 

The  advantages  of  such  institutions  are  evident,  at  the  first 

gance,  and  the  importance  of  affording  them  at  all  of  oar 
rge  port^  will  be  readily  understood.  The  modus  operandi 
of  conducting  and  rendering  thein  effectual  and  usefol  must 
be  learned  frpm  the  experience  of  other  similar  institutions. 
The  means  necessary  for  the  inauguration  of  the  scheme  will 
doubtless  be  furnished  by  the  intelligent  and  liberal-minded, 
provided  this  class  of  our  commercial  men  will  take  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  with  spirit  and  energy,  and  make  it  a  matter  of 
pride  to  Charleston,  to  have,  and  to  maintain  properly,  an  in- 
stitution, which  will  reflect  so  much  credit  upon  her.  I  am 
gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  prospects  with  us,  in  al! 
respects,  are  now  more  flattering  than  ever,  and  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  our  people  are  ready  for  the  un« 
dertaking.  Its  advantages  have  been  frequently  presented  to 
them.  The  success  of  the  experiment  at  Baltimore  warrants 
reasonable  expectations  of  a  similar  result  here,  and  furnishes 
a  basis  upon  which  to  organize  and  carry  out  the  school.  The 
last  and  most  important  requisition — available  means  for  its 
support — will  be  forthcoming — and  has  already  been  con- 
tributed to  some  extent  by  our  merchants  and  other  friends  of 
the  enterprise. 

A  brief  summAry  of  the  advantages  ot  VJaft  "BVo^AXti^^Atfw^ 
r   Ship  and  Marine  School  may  not  be  inappTO^TAsA^  \«xe>>  ^%  Vci- 
f  trodaotory  to  the  farther  elucidation  of  t\vva  no\>\^  wVi^m^. 
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And  first,  I  wonid  regard  the  early  mental  discipline  which 
boys  in  such  a  school  must  receive,  as  a  paramount  and  es- 
sential element  in  their  preparation  for  the  duties  of  maritime 
life.  Sailors  are  looked  upon  as  almost  brutes,  destitute  of 
reasoning  powers,  and  fit  to  be  treated  as  creatures  of 
sense  and  instinct  only.  Some  degree  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion is  necessary  to  restrain  them  as  a  race  from  sinking  into 
this  state  of  degeneracy,  to  which  their  own  inclination,  as 
well  as  public  sentiment,  predisposes  them,  while  exposed,  as 
they  now  are,  to  the  degrading  associations  of  the  sailor-board- 
ing-house and  the  forecastle. 

Again,  a  certain  amount  of  moral  and  religious  training, 
founded  on  general  Christian  principles,  without  sectarianism, 
is  indispensable  to  any  improvement  in  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  seamen.  At  many  of  our  ports  we  have  now  regu- 
larly-appointed chaplains,  and  commodious  Bethels,  at  which 
such  instruction  is  given ;  and  day-schools  in  these  places 
will  have  all  the  benefit  and  co-operation  of  religious  influ- 
ences. 

With  such  a  system  of  preparation  for  the  duties  of  their 
oalling,  we  may  look  for  some  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  sailor.  Our  coasting  vessels  would  soon  be  manned  by 
pnpils  from  these  schools,  and  the  education  they  will  have 
received,  being  not  only  such  as  will  qualify  them  t^  rise 
rapidly  in  grade,  but,  being  based  on  high  moral  and  Chris- 
tian principles,  must  materially  elevate  their  character  and 
habits  as  a  class.  Parents  are  now  necessarily  deterred  from 
sending  their  sons  to  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  debasing  as- 
sociations they  must  inevitably  contract,  our  seamen  being 
often  gathered  from  the  very  offscourings  of  creation,  from 
the  foulest  sinks  of  corruption,  and  by  the  use  of  means  re- 
volting to  a  civilized  community.  Here  they  will  be  drawn 
into  better  associations  by  their  own  consent,  and  placed  un- 
der wholesome  restraints.  Their  religious  instruction  will  be 
made  a  matter  of  paramount  solicitude,  and  after  having 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life, 
aad  shielded  from  its  temptations,  until  the  character  has  been 
formed,  they  will  then  be  taken  by  the  hand  by  our  most  re- 
spectable mercjiants  and  ship-captains,  and  raised  to  positions  of 
responsibility  and  profit.  The  united  influences  of  the  Church, 
the  School,  the  Temperance  Society,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Port  Society,  and  the  mercantile  community  generally,  will 
thus  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  interests  of  the  school,  out 
of  which  may  arise,  in  a  few  years,  a  new  generatVorv  ol  ^^^- 
men,  thoroughly  instructed  in  their  duties,  to  theiT  erc\)^\o'5ekX^^ 
to  society,  and  to  their  God,  and  whose  after-career  can'be  ^o\t\\.- 
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.  to  as  illustrations  of  the  wisdom  of  this  expedient  and 
imane  enterprise. 

There  is  ample  material  here  for  a  school  of  this  character, 
e  have  in  our  city  probably  more  than  a  hundred  boys  going 
large  about  the  streets,  a  large  number  of  whom  sf'.ldom  ox 
ivcr  go  to  school,  and  the  rest  growing  up  vagabonds,  and  in 
fair  way  to  become  thieves  and  murderers.  Many  of  these 
lys  may  yet  be  saved  to  their  parents  and  to  the  State,  and 
e  expense  of  educating  them  for  a  i^ea-faring  life  might  be 
ore  than  counterbalanced  by  the  annual  saving  in  the  cost 
keeping  them  in  jail,  prosecutions,  &c.  This  consideration 
rongly  vindicates  the  propriety  of  the  application  which  has 
(en  made  by  our  citizens  for  State  Legislative  aid,  showing 
at,  as  a  measure  of  economy  alone,  the  proposed  scheme  is 
Drthy  of  an  earnest  and  prompt  support  from  that  source.  . 
I  come  now  to  the  practical  part,  the  actual  expense  of 
nducting  the  Marine  School,  and  the  probability  of  the  in- 
tution  ultimately  becoming  to  a  sufEoient  extent  self-sup- 
rting,  to  justify  the  outlay  which  may  be  required. 
In  my  inquiries  on  this  subject,  I  have  been  indebted  to  the 
-operation  of  my  esleemed  friend.  Rev.  W.  B.  Yates,  sea- 
sin's  chaplain  at  this  port,  who  has  the  honor  of  having, 
ith  a  few  energetic  colleagues,  first  called  attention  to  the 
bjp^t  of  Marine  Schools  in  this  country.  His  untiring 
votion  to  the  cause  of  the  sailor  is  too  well  known  here  and 
rough  the  country  generally,  to  require  any  special  mention 
his  connection  with  any  movement  that  has  ever  been 
side  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  this  unfortunate 
iss  of  beings.  The  success  of  this  project  will  be  to  him 
e  crowning  glory  of  an  eventful  and  useful  life,  dedicated  to 
e  great  work  of  doing  good  to  suffering  humanity. 
I  am  also  indebted  for  the  information  concerning  the 
iltimore  School,  embodied  in  the  extracts  which  follow,  to 
e  researches  of  Richard  Yeadon,  Esq.,  the  zealous  and 
)eral-hearted  president  of  the  Charleston  Port  Society,  who 
.s  taken  this  matter  in  hand  with  characteristic  energy,  and 
ill,  by  its  successful  accomplishment,  <;re  long,  confer  honor 
»on  his  administration,  and  be  instrumental  in  raising  an  en- 
iring  monument,  in  this  school,  to  the  liberality  and  public 
irit  of  our  City  and  State. 

In  one  of  his  interesting  chapters  of  Editorial  Correspond- 
oe  with  the  Courier,  during  the  last  summer,  Mr.  Yeadon 
/es  tho  following  full  and  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
iltimore  Floating  School  : — 

*  The  Baltimore  Floatiag  School  was  organized  on  the  14th  Septem- 
f  1857^  and  commenced  with  the  small  number  of  eight  pufUa,  but  the 
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Domber  has  already  increased  to  sixty,  from  twelve  years  of  age  and  up- 
w«rd.  It  is  kept  on  board  of  what  was  formerly  the  United  States  sloop- 
of-wtr  Ontario^  of  700  tons  burthen,  the  hull  of  which,  with  tlir^e  masts 
uid  a  bowsprit,  was  purchased  from  the  United  States  Government,  for 
the  ram  of  t3,000,  t*ie  Board  of  Trade  contributing  $1,000,  merchants  and 
liberal  eitizens  the  residue.  The  plans  and  specifications,  together  wiih 
the  bailding  and  building  materials,  cost  8,2001  34,  and  the  furniture  and 
furnaces,  $500 ;  books  and  stationery,  9-403  80,  and  the  amount  charged 
for  iusurance  is  $19,  and  for  fuel  about  $100,  all  paid  by  ilie  city  authori- 
ties. The  officers  and  instructors  are  Mr.  Robert  Kerr,  principal,  with  a 
aiitrjr  of  1900 ;  VVm.  Wardenburg,  assistant,  $400;  Capt.  Philip  §.  Mar- 
shall, nautical  instructor,  $G60;  and  George  W.  Smithson,  a  seaman, 
jinitor,  $350,  who  lives  on  board,  and  is  found  in  lights  and  fuel.  Repairs 
and  additional  books  constitute  other  items  of  expense.  The  Board  of 
Puhlic  School  Commissioners  '  provide  all  the  educational  prc-rcquisitcs, 
to  which  their  department  extends.'  '  Nothing  which  could  in  any  way 
aadet  in  rendering  the  school  effective,  has  been  withheld  [by  them],  and 
to  this  fact  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  present  excellency 
which  it  now  enjoys.'  It  is  furnished  with  a  good  nautical  and  educational 
library,  and  Lieut.  Maury,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  rendered  it 
great  service  by  presenting  his  valuable  charts  and  diagrams,  which  have 
especial  reference  to  its  studies  and  exercises.  The  pupils  are  only  day 
icholars,  not  living  aboard,  and  finding  themselves.  They  are  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  algebra,  geometry,  navigation  and 
the  practical  duties  of  the  seaman.  The  vessel  is  handsomely  and  commo- 
diously  equipped,  with  sails,  rigging  and  otherwise,  for  both  the  common 
aod  the  nautical  school ;  and  stie  is  moored  with  ropes,  free  of  expense,  at 
the  city  wharf.  The  daily  school  session  commences  at  9  A.  M.,  and  con- 
tinues not  exceeding  six  hours,  with  a  recess  uf  an  hour. 

"The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Schools,  through  a  joint  committee  of  five  members  of  the  School  Board, 
and  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  principal  and  assistants 
aod  the  janitor  are  supplied  or  appointed  by  the  School  Board,  and  the 
nautical  instructor  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he  is  subordinate  to  the 
principal  in  all  matters,  not  purely  nautical,  and  regulates  transits  to  and 
from  the  ship.  Nautical  instruction  is  given  in  classes,  in  rotation  from 
common  school  divisions,  and  the  pupils  arc  exercised  in  handling  the 
ropes, sailsj  <&c.,  in  other  than  the  common  school  hours,  when  activity 
and  noise  may  be  allowed.  Pupils  may  be  selected  to  act  as  'oiTicers  of 
the  day'  for  certain  periods,  to  assist  the  teachers,  act  as  monitors,  &c., 
and  be  recognized  by  the  other  boys,  as  so  far  in  command  for  the  time. 
The  principal  keeps  a  record  of  the  pupils,  and  of  their  merits.  This 
record  is  minutely  complete  as  to  age,  parentage,  residence,  personal  de- 
scription, and  atUiinment,  aod  indeed  amounts  to  a  condensed  biography  of 
each  scholar.  The  nautical  instructor  keeps  a  log-book,  always  open 
for  inspection,  in  which  are  duly  noted  the  state  of  the  wind,  weather,  tem- 
perature, &c.,  and  the  general  transactions  and  occurrences  of  the  day. 

**  At  prpsent-  there  is  no  school  uniform,  but  it  is  intended  to  adopt  one, 
when  practicable,  *  of 'blue  cap,  roundabout  and  trowscrs  for  winter,  and 
white  trowscrs  in  summer.' 

'*The  able  and  worthy  principal  and  his  assistant,  the  skillful  nautical  in- 
•tructor  and  the  janitor,  nil  received   and  treated    me    with  great  civility 
»nd  courtesy,  and  gave  me  every  facility  to  post  myself  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  School  Ship  and  its  practical   working.     For   my  especial 
^commodation  and  benefit  they  called  otV  the  embryo  saUoTS,  fvotu  e<\v\c^- 
l^onaj  duty  proper,    to   thn   ^/;(7ory  and  practice  of  scam Ans\V\\\  tvi\A  V\\^N, 
^Jt^ great  alacrity  and  facility,  bent   tho  sails,  ascended  to    l\\c  u\;isV\vei^, 
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nd  went  through  a  variety  of  nautical  operations  ver^  much  to  my  grati- 
cation.  When  drawn  off  from  study  to  nautical  exercises  they  manifested 
vldent'delight,  and  the  principal  remarked  that  he  only  wished  they  had 
ke  appetite  for  the  graver  and  more  intellectual  employment.  At  the 
lose  of  the  display  of  young  seamanshipi  I  expressed  to  the  boys  my  high 
ratification  with  their  performances,  and  told  them  it  augured  well  of 
iiem  as  future  defenders  of  '  free  trade  and  sailors^  rights,'  and  as  gallant 
pholders  of  the  glorious  banner  of  stars  and  stripes  on  the  ocean  wave. 

''The  worthy  officers  regretted  that  their  ship  was  a  fixture,  and  advised 
le  to  purchase,  for  Charleston,  a  condemned  merchant- vessel  of  some  500 
ons,  that  could  float  in  our  harbor,  and  literally  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
loating  as  well  as  a  nautical  school.  I  bade  them  adieu,  with  many  warm 
lanks  for  their  kindness  and  courtesy.  Capt.  Robert  Leslie,  a  venerable 
sa-captain,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  founding  or  suggesting  the  Balti- 
lore  School  Ship,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Courtney,  a  Baltimore  merchant,  hat 
mt  it  efficient  aid  and  encouragement.  To  the  latter,  who  had  kindly  open* 
d  a  correspondence  with  me,  on  the  subject  of  the  Charleston  School 
Ship,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  pacing  my  respects. 

"  The  Baltimore  School  Ship  is  a  decided  success^  a  noble  achievement 
f  mercantile  and  enlightened  public  spirit,  and  a  blessed  work  of  philao- 
iropy  ;  and  I  trust  that  Charleston,  which,  through  her  seaman's  chaplain, 
rst  suggested  the  project  in  America,  will  not  be  laggard  in  giving  it 
a  local  habitation'  in  her  own  beautiful  and  capacious  b^rbor." 

The  Baltimore  plein,  as  will  be  perceived  from  Mr. Yeedon's  let- 
er,  provides  only  for  day  scholars,"  the  pupils  not  living  aboardi 
ind  finding  themselves."  There  is  one  peculiar  feature  in  the 
ohool  contemplated  in  Chdrleston  which  commends  itself  t6 
»ur  earnest  approval.  Instead  of  allowing  the  pupils  simply  to 
^0  on  board  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction, 
he  plan  of  ours  provides  that  they  shall  reside  and  be  accom^ 
nodated  on  boards  where  they  will  be  sheltered  from  the 
emptations  to  which  sailors  are  exposed  on  shore.  This  is  an 
mportant  provision,  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  mainte- 
lanoe  of  good  order  and  discipline. 

The  Baltimore  American  says  of  the  School  in  that  city : 

'*  We  doubt  much  whether  any  institution  ever  started  in  this  city  has 
4shieved  more  good,  during  the  snort  time  in  which  it  has  been  in  opera- 
ion,  or  given  such  promise  of  beneficial  results  for  the  future,  as  the  Float- 
Dg  School  Ship.  It  reaches  a  class  of  persons  whose  training,  morally  and 
nentally,  has  hitherto  been  much  neglected,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will, 
n  time,  be  the  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  seamen  of  oar  port, 
ind  elevate  the  maritime  profession  far  above  what  it  is  at  present  Itmay 
16  well  to  state  that,  in  this  school,  boys  are  so  thoroughly  initiated  into  the 
practical  duties  of  the  sailor  that  they  become  tolerably  efficient  seamen  as 
ioon  as  they  go  to  sea,  and  at  the  same  time  such  instruction  in  the  necev- 
lary  bratiches  of  education  is  afforded  them  that  their  intelligence  makes 
hem  exceedingly  valuable  on  board  of  merchantmen,  both  on  acoonnt  of 
heir  freedom  from  vicious  habits  and  the  reliability  which  can  be  placed  in 
hem  by  the  captain  and  his  officers.  In  proof  of  this,  we  can  only  state 
hat  boys  trained  in  this  school  find  ready  employment,  and  indeed  so  great 
s  the  demand  for  them,  that  few,  if  any,  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
choo]  as  Jong  as  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  initiate  them  into  all  the  daties 
'  tbeir  iateuded  profeaslon.     We  are  led  to  these  remarks  from  having 
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been  ahown  letters  from  two  boys  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  the 
school  ship,  who  are  now  on  their  first  voyage.  These  letters  indicate  a 
degree  of  intelligence  far  superior  to  that  of  boys  generally  who  choose 
the  sea  as  their  profession,  and  give  promise  that  their  education,  specially 
ftdmpled  to  the  business  of  their  choice,  will  soon  fit  them  for  promotion. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  much  interest  continues  to  be  taken  in  this  subject 
br  the  Public  School  CommiBsioners  and  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  as  our  city  has  taken  the  lead  in  establishing  the  institution,  we 
trust  she  will  be  the  first  to  reap  its  advantages.  It  is  admitted  that  Balti- 
aiOTe  ship-captains  have  a  deservedly  high  repute  in  other  parts  of  the 
UnioDt  and  this  reputation  will  not  be  lessened  when  it  is  known  that  they 
have  been  fitted  for  their  duties  by  early  education.  It  certainly  will  not 
be  detrimental  to  them  if  it  is  found  that  they  add  skill,  energy,  and  experi- 
ence, to  a  well-cultivated  intellect. '^ 

The  success  of  this  project  of  our  Baltimore  friends  is  an 
earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  in  other  Southern  ports, 
where  the  matter  is  taken  hold  of  with  equal  spirit  and  deter- 
mination. I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  this  subject  again  to  the 
notice  of  your  readers,  at  a  future  period,  and  to  announce  the 
final  consummation  of  an  undertaking  which  will  redound  so 
much  to  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  our  cherished  city. 

Edwin  Heriot. 

Charleston^  Dec,  1,  1858. 


AKT.  Y.-SLAVERY-THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  "THREE  THOUSAND 

PARSONS." 

HOW  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY  STAND  RELATED  TO  THE  SUBJECT 
OP  SLAVERY,  AND  HOW  THEIR  DUTIES  ARE  NEGLECTED  OR  PER- 
VERTED. 

The  subject  of  slavciy  has  attracted  much  more  attention 
of  late  years,  in  both  Europe  and  America,  than  formerly, 
o^ing  to  the  greater  interest  mankind  take  relative  to  its  ex- 
istence, extension,  and  duration.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  politic 
OT  impolitic,  it  is  an  institution  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  every  State  in  the  Union,  so  long  as 
&ny  one  of  them  may  choose  to  establish  or  retain  it ;  there- 
fore, the  only  lawful  remedy,  if  it  is  viewed  as  a  moral  evil,  is 
Tnoral  suasion  and  argument:    or,  if  considered  inexpedient 
^nd  impolitic,  by  change  of  the  constitution,  or  by  leaving  those 
"\7ho  wish  to  retain  it  to  become  their  own  guarantors,  and  se- 
curity for  this  and  every  other  right  and  interest,  by  a  separate 
exercise  of  national  power. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  Prot- 
estant  and  Republican,  in   their  theory  of  Religiou  auii  GrON- 
emment,  and  it  is  the  duty  nf  all  to  understand  l\i(i  p\\we:\\>\^^ 
upon  which  their  religious  and  political  faith  and  ptactvQO  iitc^ 
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3d,  with  a  view  to  a  rightfa],  consistent,  and  uniform  dit- 
rge  of  duty. 

3  very  American  citizen  should  look  to  the  law  of  God  for 
moral  and  religious  direction  ;  subject,  however,  to  the  limi- 
on  and  modification  whioh  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his 
ntry  impose — for  this  is  the  *'  higher  law"  to  real  ChristianSi 
t  thsy  **obey  the  powers  that  be;"  and  they  are  no  more 
x)nsible  for  the  immoralities  they  conceive  themselves  thus 
strained  to  perform,  than  a  sheriff  or  other  officer  of  the 
•  who  executed  a  fellow-being  he  thinks  innocent  of  crime. 
?hough  we  thus  contend  for  the  right  of  rulers,  and  insist 
the  correlative  duties  of  citizens,  yet  while  the  latter,  in  good 
h,  and  fear  of  G-od,  arc  bound  to  obey  the  mandates  of 
fal  authority,  it  is  not  only  their  rights  but  also  duty,  to 
lonstrate,  protest  against,  and  discuss  the  justice  and  policy 
uch  laws  as  they  disapprove,  until  rulers  and  ruled  accord 
judgment,  or  the  forrner,  by  continued  oppression,  forfeit 
claim  to  obedience  from  the  latter.  The  ciroumstanoes 
rounding  each  particular  person  and  community  can  alone 
ioate  when  it  is  necessary  to  jeopard  life,  in  an  attempt 
lecure  what  makes  life  desirable. 

n  the  discussion  of  any  subject,  it  is  necessary  the  terms 
i  should  be  clearly  denned,  to  make  ourselves  understood; 
when  an  action,  institution,  law,  or  relation,  is  the  subject 
examination  with  a  view  to  determine  its  morality,  it  is 
)3r  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  predicate, 

so  far  as  we  correctly  apprehend  them,  will  we  bo  able  to 
jrmiae  the  right  or  wron"?  of  either. 

Jy  common  consent,  man  is  constituted  with  those  classes 
)owers  or  propensities  known  as  intellectual,  moral,  and 
sical,  though  we  cannot  perceive  why  the  name  moral 
iild  attach  to  one  more  than  another,  as  an  ungoverned  be- 
olence  leads  to  injustice,  and  a  lawless  veneration  to  super- 
ion,  as  much  at  war  with  individual  and  associate  happi- 
3,  as  an  abuse  of  what  are  called  the  lower'  propensities ; 

more  so,  for  by  universal  consent  they  are  charitably  oon- 
>red  as  the  disinforested  overflowings  of  kindness  to  God 

man,  whereas,  when  analyzed,  they  will  bo  found  to  be  that 
ataneous  gratification  of  self  which  marks  the  abuse  of  any 
lensity,  without  looking  more  to  the  real  lasting  good 
.nothor,  than  we  do  to  ourselves  when  we  unduly  gratify 

animal  desires.  The  only  just  and  true  benevolence  and 
oration  consist  in  limiting  them  to  such  exercise  as  some 
'  directs. 

f  the  foregoing  be  correct,  then  some  limitation  and  direction 
:/r/;r^/7£?72i»il;iesandsentimentsare  necessary  to  the  improve- 
t  and  perfection  of  man's  mixed  oonstilulvoti  •,  fox  \t  lUey 
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tre  left  to  blind,  unaided  impulse,  to  purvey  for  the  wants  of 
his  triple  nature,  he  could  never  acconiplish  any  end  worth  the 
having,  as  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  or  enjoy- 
ment^  of  others,  which  his  own  constitution  in  part  forbids. 

This  limitation  and  direction  are  what  we  understand  by  the 
wtoral  law,  and  it  must  be  taught  and  impressed  by  the  reason 
and  understanding  of  man,  or  by  a  Supreme  Being. 

We  know  of  no  other  process  by  which  human  reason  can 
disoem  the  nature  of  things  and  persons  anterior  to  (or  with- 
out) positive  precept,  but  by  experience  and  observation,  and 
tofleotion  thereon,  which  is  all  that  reason  employs  in  classify- 
ing or  generalizing  the  phenomena  of  any  subject  to  which  it 
diraotd  tho  attention  of  the  perceptive  powers. 

Whether  reason,  by  the  exercise  of  other  human  powers,  has 
disoovered  the  rules  of  moral  rectitude  or  not,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  those  who  profess  to  be  governed  by  its  dictates  alone 
ooncur  with  the  majority  in  all  Christian  communities,  that  the 
New  Testament  contains  and  teaches  what  is  reasonable  and 
right,  in  all  the  various  relations  of  life.  Therefore,  when  we 
inqnire  into  the  morality  of  an  action  or  relation,  or  the  rights 
and  duties  resulting  therefrom,  it  is  the  sole  standard  to  which 
inre  should  appeal. 

That  slavery  was  an  institution  of  tho  Old  Testament,  and 
veoognized  by  the  New,  must  be  admitted  by  all,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  said  to  be  immoral  in  itself,  more  than  any  other  re- 
lation or  association  of  individuals  where  one  will  gives  law  to 
the  rest ;  and  every  relation,  involving  such  inequality,  is  ren- 
dered necessary  by  nature  or  circumstances,  to  continue  and 
improve  the  race. 

The  domestic  relations  are  necessary  to  the  suppression  of 
vice,  and  the  development  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  powers  of  offspring ;  and  parents  are  under  moral  ob- 
lisations  to  use  the  best  means  in  their  power  to  aocpmplish 
tbs  end,  whether  this  relation  be  the  result  of  lawful  or  un- 
lawful intercourse. 

Civil  government  has  been  found  necessary  in  all  times  and 
countries  ;  and  though  such  governments  have  generally  been 
ertablished  by  violence  and  force,  yet  the  relations  thus  con- 
stituted have  not  been  judged  immoral ;  for  though  the  mo- 
tives which  have  induced  most,  military  and  political  loaders 
to  establish  civil  governments  may  have  been  unjust,  yet  it 
would  have  been  none  the  less  necessary  had  better  men  been 
the  instruments ;  as  a  settled  government,  however  imperfect, 
is  better  than  the  anarchy  resulting  from  an  independent  plu- 
jmiity  of  wills,  of  equal  authority  within  the  same   ^wtVafliv^' 
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The  institutioQ  of  civil  government  being  lawful  beoanae 
necessary,  it  does  not  follow,  that  all  its  exercise  of  power  ik 
lawful,  for  none  can  be  so  considered,  but  such  as  condaoet  t6 
the  well-being  and  improvement  of  the  governed.  : 

Perhaps  a  more  concentrated  and  extended  despotism  neVer 
existed  on  earth,  than  that  exercised  by  the  earlier  Ronum 
Emperors ;  yet  even  that  form  of  civil  government  was  not  dB» 
Bounoed  by  Christ  or  his  Apostles ;  on  the  contrary^  their  ^m- 
mand  was  to  render  obedience  to  all  authority,  whether  jnst  dr 
iwjust ;  and  we  readily  apprehend  the  reason  and  neoesaitjaf 
such  unlimited  power,  to  secure  that  peace  and  order,  witbtMit 
.which,  their  commission  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preaeii 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,  could  not  have  been  fulfilled  1| 
nor  suppress  internal  yi^ar  and  rapine,  which  would  have  hben 
the  effect  of  the  almost  universal  ignorance  and  vice  then  exist* 
ing ;  from  which  we  infer,  that  human  government  must  exi 
ist,  of  sufficient  force  to  suppress  the  vicious  action  and  en* 
lighten  the  subjects  or  citizens  sufficiently  to  secure  their  peri^ 
formance  of  social  duty.  But  as  civil  government  is  controlled 
.by  men  of  like  passions  with  those  they  govern,  we  discern  in 
many  of  them,  even  in  the  most  mild  and  liberal  governments^ 
a  disposition  to  thwart  the  ultimate  ends  of  government,  by 
the  bad  example  and  exactions  of  vicious  rulers;  the  ccily 
remedy  for  which  we  know  anything  about  (however  iroparv 
fectly  as  yet  applied),  is  the  moral  government  of  God,  as  ex^ 
ercised  by  his  church,  whether  organized  on  the  succession  of 
faiih  or  the  succession  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ 
,  If  Christ  and  his  Apostles  recognized  the  Roman  govern^ 
ment  at  the  time  indicated  (wherein  the  most  perfect  mastery 
imd  slavery  existed)  as  lawful,  then  the  minor  relations  of 
master  and  slave,  involving  a  less  disparity  of  power,  most 
have  been  approved,  as  is  further  indicated  by  prescribing  its 
relative  duties.  Whether  this  relation  originated  in  force  tf 
fraud,  necessary  self-defence,  or  for  their  instructicm  in  Chrio-i 
tianity,  they  alone  have  to  answer  to  God  for  the  rectitude  a{ 
their  intentions  who  introduced  it  ;  but  after  it  is  introduoed 
into  civil  society,  the  government  is  the  responsible  judge  o{ 
what  authority  shall  be  granted  to  (or  withhdd  from)th» 
master,  and  how  much  duty  and  service  be  required  from  tlus. 
slave;  for  as  governors  are  responsible  to  God  for  the  in^ 
provement  of  the  governed  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  as  the? 
^ef  end  of  legitimate  government,  they  must  have  the  meant^ 
to  effect  it.  When,  therefore,  some  lawgivers  deny  thl^ 
means  of  knowledge,  which  is  said  to  be  the  handmaid  of; 
vJrtue  and  religion,  they  war  against  ^o\k  \K<&  <SL\Vm<^  Ww  ,%i^ 
the  avowed  object  of  just  govemmeut  among  rci^ii.  .  ..a 
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Though  the  elave  relation  be  lawful  and  proper  in  itself,  the 
government  that  denies  to  any  class  of  its  population  the  ele- 
ments of  learning,  as  a  means  of  knowledge,  runs  counter  to 
the  gospel  precept  that  enjoins  on  all  men  the  duty  of  search- 
ing the  i:k)riptnres  for  themselves.     If  such  a  law  is  approved 
in  a  Republican  and  Protestant  community,  it  involves  the 
absurd  oontradiction  of  professing  a  religious  and   political 
laith  they  will  not  practise,  thus  giving  practical  evidence  of 
the  truth  and  necessity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute government  in  Church  and  State,  that  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion. 

The  marriage  relation,  that  primary  school  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  has  been  sanctioned  oy  the  reason  apd  experience 
of  all  civilized  people,  as  the  proper  and^fruitful  source  whence 

£roceed  the  rivulets  of  love,  which  constitute  the   stream  of 
«nevoIence  that  waters  and  makes  fruitful  every  land. 
This  institution  established  by  God,  as  its  amalgam,  love, 
verifies,  as  well  as  his  written  word,  cannot  be  sundered  by 
y  government,  for  slight  and  trivial  causes,  without  ex- 
iting the  just  indignation  of  all  men ;  as  wantoning  with 
most  hallowed  emotions  of  the  soul,  invading  a  natural 
d  unalienable  right  to  connubial  sympathy,  which  no  people 
^ver  did  or  can  surrender,  to  secure  any  or  all  the  rest ;    and 
mnj  government  that  permits  it  will  bo  viewed,  by  those  who 
are  not  participants  in  it,  as  neglecting  the  foundation  on 
which  individual   and  social  happiness  is  based  ;  and  if  it  is 
broken  by  laws  of  inheritance  or  other,  to  subserve  the  inter- 
est or  convenience  of  another  fellow-being,  will  bo  deemed 
wanting  in  due  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind  and  of 
reverence  to  Grod. 

The  relation  of  parent  and  child,  the  usual  result  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  which  nature   and   necessity   conspire  to,  sc- 
oares  individual  and  associate  happiness ;  for  how  else  could 
progressive  improvement  in  intellectual  and  moral  power  be 
secured,  unless  the  instinct  of  parental  affection  be  superin- 
duced   on   a  sense   of  moral  obligation,  which  is    admitted 
by  all  as  demanding  of  the  strong  and  intelligent,  that  they 
should  impart  to  those  more  destitute   the  means  of  improve- 
ment ?    Hence  we  find  that  parental  affection  has  been  given, 
to  stimulate  to  moral  duty,  thus  ministering  to  the  universal 
good  of  man ;  for  experience  and  observation  teach  that  the 
majority  of  even  vicious  men   use  the  power  and  affection 
thus  given  them,  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement 
of  offspring.      And  many   succeed   better  in    imparting    it, 
/i&an    others    who  are  greatly  their   superioxa  in.  mirvdi  wv\ 
Aeart.     We  therefore  conclude,  that  it  is  a  meaiis  ot  Wxuwx 
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improvcnnent  institatcd  by  Gcxl  to  accomplish  this  end,  and 
is  another  inalienable  right  of  onr  common  nature,  which 
the  parent  cannot  surrender,  and  neither  individual  nor  a$« 
Bociate  human  power  can  of  right  destroy. 

Governments  permitting  or  commanding  its  destructioQ 
will,  by  all  the  disinterested  portion  of  mankind,  be  viewed  as 
the  enemies  of  human  improvement,  and  would  jeopard 
every  right  to  gratify  their  selfish  propensities,  and  only  lack 
the  power  to  make  the  evil  universal. 

Man  is  endowed  with  powers  and  capacities  to  seek  Bnd 
enjoy  such  things  as  his  intellectual,  moral,  and  animal  nature 
demands,  as  necessary  and  proper  to  their  healthy  action,  de- 
velopment, and  enjoyment — the  admitted  end  of  his  creation. 
Though  action  is  necessary  to  (he  improvement  and  enjoyment 
^f  his  capacities,  yet  over  or  undue  action  tends  to  weaken  or 
destroy,  such  capacity ;  therefore,  the  point  of  healthy  and 
proper  action  must  be  discovered  and  acted  on,  to  secure  the 
largest  lawful  gratification.  Action,  in  general,  is  the  result  of 
the  moral  sentiments  and  physical  propensities  seeking  their 
Ratification  in  the  objects  suited  to  gratify  them,  found  in  the 
(vorld  of  matter  and  of  mind,  existing  without  them,  and  which 
ill  alike  pursue  under  the  impelling  influence  of  blind  instinct 
This  produces  a  constant  action  and  reaction,  so  violent,  as  al- 
most uniformly  to  pass  beyond  or  fall  short  of  that  medium 
(vhich  indicates  a  nealthy  and  proper  action,  and  which  we 
w^ould  call  the  moral  law  of  our  powers,  positive  and  negativOi 
personal  and  relative. 

*  The  history  of  mankind,  thus  far,  proves  the  incompetency 
if  unaided  human  reason  to  discover  the  right  and  proper 
boundary  of  human  action,  in  all  its  relations ;  yet  if  the 
3ower  to  do  so  be  admitted,  so  much  time  would  be  required 
n  the  improvement  and  use  of  their  faculties  to  make  the  dis- 
3overy,  that  the  mass  of  mankind,  owing  to  their  great  igno- 
•ance,  arising  from  circumstances  necessarily  surrounding 
iiem,  would  be  incapacitated  to  eflfect  it  individually,  such 
IS  childhood,  youth,  and  the  necessity  of  continued  labor  to 
mpport  their  bodily  wants. 

If  each  for  himself  would  not  do  so,  then  a  large  ma]6rity 
^ould  have  to  receive  it  by  faith  in  the  teaching  of  others  ;  and 
he  few  who  profess  to  find  it  for  themselves,  receive  it  by  faith 
n  the  rectitude  of  their  powers  of  perception,  attention,  reflec- 
don,  reason,  and  judgment. 

So  we  are  driven  to  receive  it  by  faith  in  our  own  powers, 
n  that  of  others,  or  in  the  Maker  of  all.  We  cannot  believe 
;hat  an  intelligent  and  good  Being  would  construct  a  complex 
naohine  to  perform  certain  duties  within  a  given  time,  with- 


oat  afibiding  it  power  within  itsolf  to  work  out  the  end  desired, 
or  fdrnkhing  it  with  external  means  to  effect  it ;  and  as  man, 
by  the  use  of  all  his  powers,  has  been  found  incompetent  to 
regulate  himself,  so  as  to  accomplish  the  proper  action  and  im- 
provement of  all  his  powers,  we  infer  that  G-od  his  Maker  has 
(oat  of  himself)  afforded  means  or  power  to  do  so.  Otherwise 
we  would  have  to  conclude  that  a  good  and  intelligent  Being 
had  created  another  being  for  usefulness  and  happiness,  and 
not  afforded  the  means  to  secure  them,  either  directly  or  indi* 
lectly,  which  would  be  absurd. 

To  avoid  the  absurdity  of  this  conclusion,  we  infer,  that 
proper  means  to  secure  the  ends  contemplated  have  been  de- 
vised,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  rules  of  action  prescribed  in 
(<  the  Book"  purporting  to  come  from  G-od,  known  as  the  Bible ; 
for  if  we  have  proved  the  moral  necessity  of  a  rule  from  our 
Maker,  then  are  we  to  receive  that  as  such  which  comes  to  our 
reason  and  faith  vrith  the  high  marks  of  authority  and  use- 
foluess  which  that  Book  possesses.  Ajb  no  one  denies  that  the 
experience,  observation,  and  reason  of  man,  approve  itsteach- 
ingSi  therefore  it  is  received  by  the  most  enlightened  individuals 
and  nations  of  mankind  as  the  law  of  Gtod, 

All  who  receive  the  New  Testament  as  the  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  must  take  it  with  its  concomitants,  a  church,  its  or* 
dinances,  and  a  ministry,  or  officers  to  teach,  proclaim,  and 
enforce  its  requisitions,  for  these  are  included  in  the  revela- 
tion. And  to  do  this  aright,  they  must  speak  and  act  in  the 
name  of  the  Lawgiver — represent  his  will,  vindicate  his 
honor,  and  not  pander  to  the  imperfect  nature  of  those  they 
are  called  to  reprove,  instruct,  and  direct.  Hence,  they  must 
possess  a  higher  spirituality  than  others,  that  they  may  effect- 
ually persuade  men  to  the  performance  of  duty  ;  and  a  higher 
intelligence,  from  study  and  application,  to  teach  men  that 
their  interest  and  duty  are  identical. 

If,  as  we  believe,  such  an  order  of  men  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  end  designed,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  consid- 
ered indispensable  by  all  orders  of  religionists  in  all  time,  then 
arQ  they  bound  to  raise  the  standard  of  moral  excellence  to  the 
highest  point  of  elevation  their  religion  teaches.  Does  not  the 
Master's  service  require  it  of  those  to  whom  he  has  specially 
confided  the  power  to  illustrate  it  among  men  ?  Should  they 
not  exhibit  a  greater  devotedness  to  duty,  a  higher  exercise 
of  moral  courage,  a  martyr-like  determination  to  enforce  on  the 
consciences  of  men  all  that  is  required  or  forbidden  ? 

They  have  assumed  all  these  responsibilities,  and  if  they  do 
not  discharge  them,  ought  they  hot  to  be  despised  by  all  men  ? 

VOL  u ^NO.  I.  4 
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18  those  who  ask  pay  for  imptafect  work,  dishonoring  God  hf 
teaching  a  mutilated  morality  and  religion,  and  leaying  in 
larkness  those  they  were  sent  to  illaminate,  and  by  such  neg- 
lect risking  the  ruin  of  all. 

The  remarkable  faot  is  presented  to  ns,  of  a  Tery  numerous 
uid  intelligent  biidy  of  men  in  the  United  States,  dins  profess- 
ing to  be  called  to  expound  the  Word  of  God,  who  teach,  on  the 
me  hand,  things  which  the  Book  is  silent  about,  and,  on  thd 
>ther  hand,  leave  untaught  the  positive  commands  of  God.  The  i 
aw  of  Christ  does  not  condemn  the  slave  relation  ;  yet  there 
ire  those  who  denounce  it  as  sin,  forgetting  that  sin  is  defined 
m  Scripture  to  be  the  transgression  of  law,  also  that  those  are 
righteous  overmuch  who  teach  that  which  is  not  written  ;  and, 
)n  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  class  who  know  that  the  book  olf 
lature  and  God  condenmthe  violation  and  abuse  of  the  domes- 
tic relations ;  and  yet  many  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
3urify  the  moral  atmosphere  where  they  labor,  are  almost  si^ 
lent,  though  they  witness  these  glaring  abuses  daily.  How 
san  these  things  be  accounted  for?  These  different  classes  of 
teachers  must  be  rather  the  representatives  of  the  popular 
)pinion  of  those  with  whom  they  sssociate,  and  from  whom 
they  receive  a  little  worldly  consideration,  upon  condition  that 
they  will  legislate  for  Chnst,  where  his  law  is  defective,  and 
lullify  such  as  they  think  contrary  to  their  worldly  interest. 
Elas  the  Pope,  in  the  darkest  ages  of  the  church,  ever  gone  far- 
Lher  in  principle  toward  assuming  the  prerogative  of  Gixl? 
When  Luther  protested  against  the  abuses  of  the  Papacy,  we 
Snd,  among  other  things  that  excited  his  holy  indignati<m,  was 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  if  not  of  images,  and  dispensing  with 
the  performance  of  any  and  every  duty  enjoined  in  Gtxl*s  Word, 
ipon  the  payment  of  such  sums  of  money  as  the  holy  ap- 
praisers fixed  as  the  value  of  each  sensual  gratification  indulged 
in  contrary  to  law. 

So  we  think  that,  even  now,  all  abuses  have  grown  out  of 
the  right  assumed  of  adding  to  and  taking  from  the  requisitioiis 
>f  the  Book. 

It  is  charged  to  national  church  establishments,  that  their  min- 
istry,  being  paid  by  the  state,  become  remiss  in  duty,  and  yield, 
to  worldly  influences  so  as  to  lower  the  standard  of  morality' 
ind  religion.  If  it  be  so,  we  would  like  to  know  what  excuse 
:here  is  for  a  voluntary  Protestant  ministry^  which  teaches 
that  to  be  sin  in  one  latitude  which  Christ  has  not  prohibitedi 
ind,  by  culpable  neglect  or  time-serving,  sanction  in  another 
that  which  he  has  condemned. 

St  Paul,  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  and  Wesley,  have  their  ai^ 
lent  admirers,  almost  to  idolatry.  Why  do  they  not  show  their 
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dsTotioQ  and  rightful  snooession  to  them  in  G-od's  ministry,  by 
emakting  their  fearless,  energetio  promnlgation  of  all  troth 
and  nothing  bat  the  tnith,  and  their  contempt  for  and  indifTer- 
enoe  to  the  honors  and  emoiaments  that  oome  from  man  ? 

To  aooomplish  the  end  designed  by  their  commission,  they 
dionld  feel  that  they  are  clothed  with  authority  from  on  high, 
not  only  to  teach  and  enforce  duty  on  inferiors,  but  even 
nilers — that  while,  by  the  force  of  their  arguments  and  de- 

iftonoiations,  they  make  an  Agrippa  believe  and  a  Felix  trem- 
Ue,  they  still  require  obedience  to  all  in  authority,  as  well- 
pleasing  to  God. 

We  have  little  hope  for  that  progressive  improvement  which 
will  permanently  advantage  mankind,  while  the  ministry  of 

'the  Word,  though  teaching  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be, 
&il  to  make  lawmakers  and^all  in  authority  feel  the  accumu- 
lated responsibility  of  their  position,  and  until  they  fearlessly 
arge  lawgivers  to  make  such  as  natur^  and  Christ  demand, 
with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  all  mankind. 


ABT.  YI.-POBTHER  VIEWS  OF  THE  ADVOCATES  OF  THE  SUVK 

TttlDE. 

Our  pages,  for  tlie  past  year  or  two,  have  bcfen  largely  occupicd^with  tho  ar> 
^meato  aidvanced  pro  and  con  upon  tho  subject  of  the  sfave  trade,  and  porceiT- 
ing  the  large  and  growing  interest  which  it  was  attracting  throughout  tha 
Southern  States,  we  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  restrict  the  discussion. 

Certainly  no  cause  has  ever  grown  with  greater  rapidity  than  has  that  of 
the  advocates  of  the  slave  trade,  if  we  may  judge  from  tne  attitude  it  is  aa- 
luming  in  most  of  our  Southern  Legislatures :  and  whatever  may  be  the  final 
result,  the  investigations  and  arguments  which  have  been  stimulated,  have  tend- 
ed greatly  to  elucidate  our  federal  relations,  and  shed  new  and  important  light 
upon  tlic  institutions  of  the  South.  Almost  the  earliest  paper  published  upon 
the  subjeet,  was  prepared  for  our  Review  by  Mr.  Lidc,  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

llie  author  of  the  following  argument  expresses  some  views  in  which  wt 
4o  not  concur.  This  must  often  be  the  cose  with  contributions  published  by 
at,  since  it  is  but  fair  to  allow  a  full  discussion  of  all  topics  important  to  tna 
South.     In  a  private  letter,  tho  author  remarks : 

"  It  is  marvellous  to  observe  how  singularly  erroneous  are  tlie  views  so  fre- 
quently expressed  on  this  subject ;  yet,  these  views  arc  of  controlling  influ- 
ence. I  would  like  particularly  to  array  tho  science  of  true  political  economy 
igainst  some  of  these  vague  hallucinations.  I  think,  however,  that,  with  very 
little  inquiry  and  discussion,  every  clear  head  in  the  country  will  be  forced  to 
seknowledg«i  that  politieal  economy  does  not  afford  the  shaduw  of  a  sound  ob- 
jeetioD  to  tho  slave  trade.  It  will  do  easy  to  drive  them  to  tho  position  that 
their  old  moral  prejudices  against  it  is  tlie  only  thing  against  it  after  all — and 
that  position  is  perfectly  untenable." — [Editor.] 

Thbrr  is  one  subject,  indeed,  that  has  particularly  occupied  my 
own  thoughts  for  some  time  past,  and  I  confess,  that  it  really  gives 
me  pleasure,  to  have  this  opportunity  of  submitting  a  few  reflections 
OD  this  subject  to  tho  public  scrutiny. 

I  allude  to  the  African  slave  trade. 
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trade  it  was  proposed  to  open  last  winter  in  the  Legialatiira 
of  Louisiana.  The  propwition  was,  to  let  negroes  be  imported^  to 
be  held  as  bireliog&.  The  report  of  the  committee  in  favor  of  thm 
bill  merely  observed  tliat  the  laws  of  Congreis  prohibiting  tlie  slam* 
trade  did  not  apply  to  anj  such  case  as  that  contemplated  by  tiie 
bill.  The  report  <^d  not  quote  the  federal  law  on  tlus  sulyect ;  it 
made  only  the  one  remark  that  I  have  repeated,  and  then  went  on 
to  discuss  the  expediency  of  the  project.  There  was  no  show  of  ar- 
gument to  prove,  that  this  project  was  not  in  conflict  with  the  federal 
law  I  and  it  seemed  natural  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  any  one  read-  * 
ing  the  two  measures^  the  federal  statute  and  the  bill  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Louisiana,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  their  bar* 
niony*  On  the  contrary,  however,  on  referring  to  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States,  their  direct  conflict  with  the  Louisiana  biU  is 
manitest  beyond  all  question.  If,  tlierefore,  the  law  of  Congress  is  » 
a  binding  law,  that  proposed  in  our  neighboring  State  must  yield. 
The  statute  of  the  United  States,  witltbut  a  doubt,  covers  every  pos- 
sible scheme  that  could  bo  devised  for  bringing  negroes  to  this  coun- 
try to  hold  them  to  any  sort  of  service,  long  or  short. 

In  other  quarters,  the  prospect  of  re-opening  the  slave  trade  hak 
been  made  an  argument  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Southern  Confederacy,  composed  of  the  present 
slavehold^ng  States.  But  is  it  likely  that  such  a  confederacy  would 
grant  the  slaveholding  States  that  boon  ?  The  course  of  things  in 
tlie  lute  Southern  Commercial  Convention  would  go  to  show,  that 
we  could  never  hope  for  the  re-opening  of  the  slave  trade  by  a 
Southern  Confederacy.  The  strongest  part  of  that  confederacj 
would  bo  interested  in  protecting  the  slave-sellers  here  at  home  against 
oompetition  with  the  slave- sellers  of  Africa.  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
and  Missouri,  together  with  such  other  States  as  now  derive  laSfge 
profits  from  raising  negroes  tliat  ore  sold  to  Mississippi  and  the  other 
slave-buying  States,  would,  in  a  Southern  Confederacy,  see,  as  they 
do  now  SCO,  a  sinfulness  in  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade  with  Africa, 
that  would  eflectuolly  prevent  them  from  soiling  Uieir  Christian  hands 
in  any  such  bloody  business.  And  these  communities  that  would  re- 
sUt  the  slave  trade  would  control  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Thej* 
would  outnumber  their  victims,  and  force  them  to  content  themselves 
witli  the  homo  market  and  take  their  negroes  at  home  prices.  The 
Nortliern  States  of  our  Southern  Confederacy  would  seize  a  monopo* 
ly  of  our  Southern  demand  for  more  negroes.  I  say  these  things 
were  made  manifest  in  the  late  convention  in  Montgomery — for  just 
such  a  di^»position  operated  upon  the  representatives  of  those  slave- 
selling  States  in  that  convention,  and  prevented  the  passage  of  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  reviving  the  slave  trade. 

It  would  not  bo  long,  too,  after  the  establishment  of  a  Southern 

Confederacy,  before  its  Northern  members  would  begin  to  declare 

that  a  country  exporting  as  much  cotton  as  our  Southern  Union 

would  export,  could  never  be  safe  without  a  commercial  and  naval 

wan'no,  and  the  consequences  of  that  out-cry  'nvouV^  \>«)  \VaX  1^^ 

milJt  having  the  power  in  their  band»,'Wou\^Sniiiifi^\aX^'jW 


•tkirte  stiefa  a  system  of  I^slation  as  would  build  up  a  national  ma- 
vho,  naval  and  oommercialy  at  the  expense  of  Southern  exports. 
80,  our  cotton  interesfe  in  a  Southern  Confederacy  would  soon  be 
edled  on  to  pay  most  roundly  for  protection  to  merchants  and  sea- 
men in  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  some  of  those  more  thickly  peopled 
States.  The  establishment  of  such  a  ^stem  of  protection  for  sea- 
men, it  is  easy  to  see,  would  only  pave  the  way  for  a  like  protection 
for  manufactures  in  out  confederacy  of  Southern  slaveholding  States. 
The  burden  of  the  protection  would  fall  on  the  exporting  States,  and 
the  advantages  of  it  would  be  distributed  among  the  denser  popula- 
tion of  our  more  Korthem  States,  for  it  would  be  those  States  that 
would  naturally  turn  to  commerce  and  manufactures,  rather  than  our 
eotton-growfag  c<mimunity. 

So  it  would  appear  that  any  project  that  contemplates  the  exisl^ 
ence  of  a  Southern  Confederacv  as  favorable  to  Mississippi,  and 
likely  to  secure  the  slave  trade  for  her  peo[de,  is  founded  in  double 
error.  So  &r  fh>m  doing  what  it  proposes,  we  would  not  only  fail 
to  realise  our  dearest  object  of  procuring  negroes  at  cheap  rates,  but 
we  would  become  again  the  prey  of  a  section  disposed,  as  its  late 
action  against  the  free  trade  in  negroes  evinces,  to  'use  its  power  for 
building  up  its  own  interests,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  other  sec- 
tions. Mississippi  would  find  that  this  controlling  portion  of  a 
Southon  Confederacy  wx>uld  turn  out  to  be  anothw  New-£ngland, 
living  on  the  fat  of  our  lands.  To  dissolve  this  Union  and  erect  a 
Southern  Confederacy,  would  be,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  like 
setting  fire  to  the  ships  and  factorios  of  New-England,  only  to  re- 
build them  in  Virginia,  and  that,  too,  after  it  has  been  at  our  cost 
that  they  were  first  built  in  New-England.  We  had  better,  then, 
hold  on  to  the  possessions  we  have  already,  and  not  throw  them 
away  for  a  delusive  hope  that  wc  can  got  a  slave  trade  with  Africa 
by  going  into  a  Southern  government,  when,  instead  of  rcalizini;  that 
hope,  we  can  only  make  sure  of  being  precipitated  into  the  most 
impoverishing  of  protective  tariffs  under  such  a  Southern  govern- 
ment. 

Besides,  however,  the  clumsy  attempt  in  Louisiana  to  evade  the 
law  of  the  General  Government  and  introduce  negroes  from  Africa, 
and  the  project  of  a  slave  trade  through  the  help  of  a  Southern  Con- 
federacy, another  mode  has  been  hinted  at  as  not  unlikely  to  secure 
that  blessing.  Mr.  Sptatt,  in  a  most  able  report  to  the  convention 
at  Montgomery,  seems  to  imply  that  the  Northern  mind  could  be 
brought  to  co-operate  with  the  South,  and  change  the  legislation  of 
the  Federal  Government  on  this  point,  so  as  to  re-establish  the  slave 
trade.  He  says  that  money  arguments  govern  the  North,  and  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  African  slave  trade  would  be  decidedly  to 
the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  North.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
if  this  were  true,  it  would  still  take  years  for  the  requisite  change  in 
the  fanatical  mind  of  the  Northern  people  to  be  brought  about;  hut 
we  want  the  slave  trade  at  once,  and  although  we  cannot  evade  the 
UiW  of  Congress  on  that  subject  by  pretending  that  it  does  not  apply 
to  Africans  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years  only,  aU\\ou^\  vi^ 
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ptf^i.f  if,  \0*ft'ftffi  i^>t  ^isr/  V.I.      It  irw  t//  ry%  prs»oiB»:i,  ii 

4^1*1^;* >«.'!  »rf  itf«r  ^/'^H»ti|fM/ri,  //,'f;(>it  y/'/xk  injustice  to  any  rf  tJbt 
M^f^v.  Mfi'l  ''|r«rfiU»  nM/|iifi||j  »|/'fri  the  citi»m%  offto':!!  Statca, 
Mrfwfwi  J»n/|,  if  I  M^r'^irifr  fo  IIm-.  ^/'/fi'titfili'/n,  whirh  dcl«^t&i  tbe 
Ui  I  tmytt-^r,  yfu'}y$^\  tU*'.  }riw|tjM)if /  Ari'l  injustice  that  uiighl 
hnm  »i«#4"r'K<'.  'Ili'frf'.  f/my  l/^,  k^iH  tLi*  gfnitlcman  to  whom  I 
f»llii^f«<,  M  rf«"c«U)r  frKfMiiliklif«l  If^  tlif  (/oriMitulinn,  that  a  law  dnll 
Mfff  h^  fif»"|iMil  ill  tin  I  §19*^1  tit  ton  on  Mi*4i^.M|ipi ;  hut  fttill  that  if  a 
eiifM>fiil  |M''V)''fifri,  Mful  orir,  ihKr*'Strr*%  that  rarinot  bo  applied  to  de- 
ftit%i  iU'^  pHHiMihir  {fOWiT  with  whiirh  MifAiKHippi  has  clothed  the 
Ukmm-iiI  ( tiivpi  Mfiiriif,  Ihn  iHiwt'f  Ut  \ny  an  intrrHirt  on  the  »lave  trade. 
'I'hM  Miiilia  hfivi*  ft\yt*n  iUiufirr,m  thn  jMiwcr  Ut  do  that  at  all  baisardfli 
whoMM-f  l(a  opfritti'in  Im  nifn(|inil  or  not,  and  hence  its  inequalitj 
i^tiiiMl  OHiliii  11  iiMronntltiilioniil. 

Nt>«v,  ir  It  hn  (run  fhiil  ( Niii|{r«'iifi  donn  have  thifi  special  power 
iMi>|iiih>il  |ii  il  III  rtti'hifi  Ihn  Inido  in  f|ii(*Hlion,  the  argument  that  I 
hnti*  II  If'iiiil  III  U  hnpro|/ninih\  nml  il  nrv(*r  rouhl  l>e  contended  with 
ntiv  »iiri  III   rfiiiiiiMiii  Mini  Ihn  hiwn  ii|;fiiiiHt  tlio  tnule  willi  Africa  for 

hi*i-  iH^(MHi'a  iiii*  niii'tinnllhitiiiniil  1 miHo  of  tlieir  inequality.     I  ad« 

mil  llm  lull  tiifi'p  nt'  llm  pimiiion  Ihnt  tho  Koderiil  (lovernment,  when 
it^otrhhiK  BiM'h  ^\  a|ip|i|iil  |io\v«tr  )iiirtiiMihirly  di^lepitcd  to  it,  cannot 
lilt  iMiH  uiili  llin  ol\t*^rliiin  thill  llio  rxrrriHt*  of  that  ^H)wer  is  contrary 
h»  pitnio  fti'iinntl  ii'ph'li'liitn  of  I  ho  iNm!«V\luVum.     \  \v\\\\\\.  v\\ixX.  ^^\i- 
fitrag  iiiiir  ftti*liiUii  Ihn  iihivp  Irndo,  U*  l\ww  W  i\  w^c\^^  v^vjfst  U^  ^ 
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•0  gboi  to  H  bj  the  Oonstitntion,  althoagfa  the  prohibition  should 
woHc  the  modt  outrageoas  inequality  upon  the  State  of  Miamssippi. 
So  the  natural  inquiry  follows  next,  whether  there  be  any  such  spe- 
cial power  particularly  delegated  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  at 
tbai  of  prohibiting  the  slave  trade. 

I  know  very  well  what  the  general  conviction  of  the  country  is 
SB  the  Bulgect— it  is,  that  the  Constitution  does  contain  a  clause  that 
specifically  delegates  the  power  in  question  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
■ent.  When  I  ask  where  that  clause  is  found  that  carries  with  it 
say  soch  particular  power,  gentlemen  point  at  once  to  the  provision 
that  reads  as  follows: 

*  ne  miction  or  importation  of  taeh  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  exist- 
iog  siial]  thirfbl^per  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  Congress  prior  to 
tM  year  oae  thtmaimd  eight  hundred  and  eight** 

Their  argument  is,  that  since  Congress  is  only  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years  forbidden  to  stop  the  slave  trade,  of  course  it  must  be 
meant  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  stop  it  after  the  twen- 
ty years  expire ;  and  that  this  partial  prohibition  laid  upon  the  power 
of  Congress  for  a  short  time  involves,  therefore,  within  itself  a  posi- 
tive delegation  of  power  to  Congress  to  lay  its  interdict  on  the  slave 
trade  afler  1808,  the  time  when  the  prohibition  on  the  exercise  of 
this  power  by  Cdngress  expires.  Now,  I  take  that  ailment  to  be 
fidse,  although  it  certainly  is  very  specipus  and  plausible ;  and  I  think 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  its  fallacy  manifest,  and,  indeed,  ab- 
lolutely  palpable. 

And  first,  let  me  remark  and  pray  you  not  to  forget  that  this 
clause  which  we  are  considering  is  not  itself  an  express  delegation  of 
power  to  the  General  Government.  It  says  only  that  the  government 
ihall  not  do  a  certain  thing  before  a  particular  time,  without  adding 
that  after  that  time  it  may  do  it. 

Now,  if  the  government  could  do  anything  at  all  without  some 
delegation  of  power  to  do  it,  and  this  thing  that  it  could  do  indepen- 
dently of  any  delegation  of  power,  should  be  prohibited  to  be  done 
only  for  a  few  yciirs,  of  course  when  the  prohibition  expired,  the 
power  would  revive,  and  the  government  might  exercise  this  power, 
then  not  prohibited,  and  obtained  indeed  not  by  virtue  of  any  dele- 
gation in  the  first  instance.  To  make  an  application  of  this  general 
principle,  which  is  founded  in  reason  and  common  sense,  if  your 
Federal  Government  could  have  had  any  authority  to  arrest  the 
ilave  trade  without  some  sort  of  grant  of  such  authority  in  the  con- 
stitution, it  would,  of  course,  have  followed  that  when  this  partial 
prohibition  was  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  that  trade 
from  being  stopped  before  1808,  it  would  only  have  partially  curtail- 
ed the  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  as  soon  as  the  limita- 
tion expired,  the  power  to  stop  the  trade  would  have  rcvivci,  and 
might  have  been  exercised  without  impropriety  by  the  Government. 
In  that  case,  in  the  event  that  the  Government  had  had  any  power 
to  prohibit  this  trade  aside  from  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the 
States  through  the  Constitution,  nothing  more  than  the  clause  we  have 
in  hiuid  would  have  been  required,  in  order  that  after  IBO^  l\\^¥^- 
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and  Government  Bhovld  ^sm  it«  preseni  laws  againsC  that  tradei 
The  limitfltioD  on  ita  authoriiy  having  expired,  its  autboritj,  wbiek 
we  are  suppofeing  now,  for  the  aake  of  the  argument,  it  had  at  firrt 
without  delegation,  would  he  restored.  It  would  not  need,  after  the 
declaration  that  Congress  shall  not  pn^ibit  the  slave  trade  prior  to 
1808— it  would  not  need,  I  say,  that  yon  infer  some  such  additional 
clause  to  have  been  intended  and  implied,  as  would  give  Congrea 
authority  to  do  what  it  has  done* 

But  the  supposed  case  I  put,  of  a  government  havmg  powers  thai 
it  did  not  get  by  delegation,  is  not  the  true  case.  Congress  has  no 
power  except  such  as  the  Constitution  clothes  it  with.  If  it  cannot 
derive  some  authority  from  the  Constitution  to  forbid  the  importation 
of  negroes  into  your  State  from  Africa,  it  cannot  forbid^lheir  impor- 
tation. Its  powers  are  all  delegated  powers,  and  thoee  who  deem  tho 
clause  under  investigation  to  involve  a  delegation  of  power  to  Con- 
gress  to  prohibit  our  brining  negroes  here  from  abroad,  recognize  the 
fact  I  have  mentioned,  tlmt  the  Constitution  must  confer  a  power  be- 
fore the  government  can  exercise  it.  They  say,  however,  that  whei^ 
we  read  of  Congress  not  having  power  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade 
prior  to  a  certain  year,  we  must  of  course  understand  that  it  can 
prohibit  it  after  that  year ;  we  must  understand  the  words  to  be  Im- 
plied, that  after  1808  Congress  may  exercise  a  discretion  in  this  mat- 
ter. Their  reading  of  the  provision  is,  that  prior  to  eighteen  hundred 
and  eight  the  prohibition  cannot  be  made  by  Congress,  but  after  that 
time  it  may.  The  last  part  of  the  clause,  as  they  read  it,  however, 
is  merely  an  implication.  Accordingly  if  they  are  right  in  consider- 
ing this  clause  as  itself  delegating  a  power  to  Congress,  it  is  only 
through  the  agency  of  implication  that  they  are  right. 

Now,  I  acknowledge  there  are  powers  implied  in  the  Constitution. 
A  power  which  is  *'  necessary  and  proper"  for  the  exercise  of  some 
power  which  the  Constitution  confers,  is  declared  by  the  Constitution 
itself  to  bo  implicitly  delegated.  But  the  claim  of  power  for  the 
arrest  of  the  foreign  trade  in  negroes,  is  not  based  on  an  implication 
of  this  character.  No  one  alleges  that  this  is  a  thing  that  Congress 
may  lawfully  do,  because  of  its  being  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
exercise  of  some  other  power  delegated  to  Congress.  The  implica- 
tion upon  which  is  rested  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  slave 
trade,  is  an  implication  of  a  very  different  sort ;  and  while  there  is, 
unquestionably,  a  good  foundation  in  reason  and  in  the  Constitution, 
for  confessing  that  Congress  may  do  many  things  which  the  Constitu- 
tion may  not  expressly  tell  Congress  to  do,  because  of  these  thing|i 
being  necessary  and  proper  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Con- 
gress, while  there  nro  beyond  all  dispute,  many  powers  to  be  claimed 
by  this  sort  of  implication,  yet  this  docs  not  help  out  the  argument 
at  all  of  those  gentlemen  who  would  imply,  from  the  clause  I  have 
before  quoted,  any  power  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade.  They  cannot 
point  to  anything  that  Congress  may  do,  and  say  that  such  a  pro- 
hjhkion  J3,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution  itself,  ''  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrj^ing  into  execution"  t\\e  power  <i<ia\\g[vvjA^^* 
jf'iie  Daturo  of  (ho  iiuplication  wlucli  w©  \ia\^  lo  d^  V\Ocw\xv  ^w^ 


DMlioB  with  the  slavo  trade  nnd  tlie  eluuee  in  question,  is,  I  repeat, 
allogelJier  anoll)i?r  ibing.  llicy  «ay  Lhtit  only  liecBuM  n  porticulat 
law  h  prohibited  for  twenty  yeore,  il  is  a1«o  directed  to  l>c  paaaed,  ia 
Ihe  discretion  of  the  government,  atlcr  that  time.  Now,  in  a  gov- 
«niiDent  whose  powers  »re  all  received  by  positive  delegation,  it  can- 
not be  iai(],  that  the  bare  prokibition  of  n  power  for  one  period  oi 
time,  is  itself  the  cfitcicnt  delegation  of  it  for  another  period  of  time. 
If  Ibe  government  had  powers  other  tban  those  delegated,  it 
might  well  be  argued,  from  a  temporary  prohibition  after  it  ceuHCd, 
that  the  e:xistence  of  the  power  prohibited  was  recognized  in  its  pro- 
hi^lion — not  that  the  power  would  be  delegated  by  the  tcmporaiy 
prohibition,  but  only  that  ita  esialence  would  be  recognized.  The 
prohibition  would  only  be  necessary,  because,  during  the  time  that 
it  continued,  but  for  its  existence,  tlie  goTemmenl  might  exercise  the 
power;  so  ibat  in  forbidding  a  government  that  has  powera  of  ite 
own  lo  do  anything  for  a  term  of  years,  you  do  virtually  acknowlr 
edgo  tbat,  but  for  your  temporary  interdict,  it  might  have  done  thie 
thing  which  yoa  prohibit,  and  this  power,  thus  recognized,  revives 
when  the  prohibition  expires,  though  it  certainly  does  not  owo  ita 
origin  to  such  prohibition.  It  is  only  a  recognition  of  its  existence, 
that  it  owes  to  the  prohibition,  llie  leioporury  prohibition  does  not 
itself  give  the  subsequent  power  being,  but  only  ^ves  evidence  of  its 

bMKg. 

Then,  it  may  bo  asked,  why  may  not  the  clnuee  in  our  ConstitU'' 
lion,  which  fdrbida  Congress  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  before  1808^ 
be  regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  of  a  power  which,  but  for  thix 
prohibition.  Congress  would  have  had  of  arresting  the  ulave  tradol 
And  this  is  a  question  Ibiit  it  ia  oo^^y  lo  answer.  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  ppri.oiviiig  and  dcd.iriiig  tlint  tlu-  faot  of  tho  Conf^litutbn'n  forl.id- 
4iBf  CcmgreBB  to  interfere  with  th«  slate  trada  until   1808,  wm  ow- 

ato  the  oonviclion.  that  there  were  cUuB«a  in  the  Constitutton,  un^ 
which  Congreaa  might  have  interfered  at  snce  with  that  trad^ 
Mdt  perhaps,  might  have  immadiately  arretted  ita  proeecution.  I 
ttink  it  imdaiiAbU,  tltat  the  slaMamen  of  the  laet  oenturr  inenpor 
Mted  the  elsuse  I  hare  quoted,  in  the  Coitatitution,  as  a  check  Upon 
Ika  power  that  Congress,  in  tha  exerdse  of  ita  authority  avar  tb« 
aoval  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  would  have  exerted  for 
tWimdiiHalr  Ruppreeaing  the  slave  trade  with  AiHca. 
,  Jweordingly,  the  preecnce  of  this  temporary  nistriction  is  the  Con- 
ttilvtioni  I  am  compelled  to  regard  as  evidence  of  the  &ct  that  tbfl 
f0T«r  to  prohibit  the  slave  tnde  was  supposed,  hy  thoee  who  pHt 
tins  mtriction  there,  to  be  somewhere  delegated  to  CaDgreas.  Tlus 
watriction,  although  not  itaeif  the  effieiest  delegation  <^  a  power,  does 
fai  fact  isQply  that  that  power  has  been  elsewhere  delegated,  which  it 
Mstrained  for  twenty  years :  the  restxioUon  does  not  give  the  power, 
bat  only  gives  evidence  of  the  power's  being  g^rea  elsewhere.  That 
Neh  a  temporary  restriction  does  not,  cannot  itself  delegate  a  power, 
I  most,  fiDally,  conclude  to  be  an  obvious  dictate  of  commoD  senaa  i 
l^oi^b  I  am  pufeotly  willing  to  admit,  that  Nnce  the  restriction 
y  only  to  restnun  a  power  actually  delefpMd,  Um 
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power  to  prohibit  the  elmre  tmde  may,  indeed,  be  shown  to  eriBi 
firom  the  existence  of  the  temporary  reBtriction,  and  that,  too,  not- 
withstanding that  it  cannot  be  shown  to  be  specifically  delegated  by 
that  restriction — ^it  may  be  shown  to  exist,  bat  not  made  to  exist. 

IjooIc  at  the  order,  too,  in  which  the  yarious  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  arranged,  and  you  will  find  this  one  in  relation  to  the 
slave  trade,  collated,  not  with  those  that  contain  dclcgationa  of 
power,  but  with  those  that  are  negative  in  their  character,  and  pro- 
hibit the  cxercif^  of  particular  powers.  It  is  placed  in  the  same  teo* 
tion  of  tho  Constitution  with  those  proviMons  that  forbid  the  passage 
of  bills  of  attainder  or  ex  post  /ado  laws — that  forbid  a  tax  on  the 
exports  of  any  State — that  forbid  any  preference  to  be  given  to  tho 
ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another,  and  forbid  the  granting  of 
titles  of  nobility.  And  this  is  something  which  is  not  without  iti 
weight.  The  Constitution  is  not  thrown  together  in  a  heterogeneous 
medley.  The  powers  of  Congress  are  enumerated  in  one  place,  and 
another  part  contains  those  provisions,  which  are,  as  I  said,  negative 
in  their  character.  Now,  it  is  natural  to  presume  that  the  daass 
forbidding  Congress  to  interfere  with  the  slave  trade,  placed  as  it  is 
among  such  negative  provisions,  was  itself  regarded  as  of  a  negative^ 
prohibitory  character.  This  clause  was  not  intended  to  clothe  Oon- 
ipress  with  a  power,  but  to  restrain  Congress  for  some  twenty  years 
in  the  exercise  of  a  power   of  regulating  foreign  trade,  that  woold, 

*  bat  for  such  negative  provision,  have  been  at  once  fatal  to  the  slave 
trade ;  for  had  it  been  intended  to  be  the  efficient  and  positive  dele- 
gation of  a  power  to  Congress  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade,  it  would, 
approprintely,  haVebeen  classified  among  the 'provisions  that  elothed 
Congress  with  power,  and  not  among  those  that  laid  restraints  apon 
the  General  Government 

The  circumstances,  too,  that  attended  the  engrafting  of  this  pro- 
vision on  tho  Constitution,  as  they  are  related  in  the  history  of  the 
times,  make  it  absolutely  impossible  to  deny  that  I  do  not  misconstme 
the  various  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  I  discover,  by  reference 
to  a  work  entitled  the  **  Secret  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1787,"  on  page  64,  that  Luther  Martin  speaks  of  the 
power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  as  the  efficient  delegation  of 
power  to  the  Grcneral  Government  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade.  1ft  is 
plain,  from  \\w  words,  that  this  was  the  view  of  the  matter  taken  in 
tho  convention.  <*Itwas  urged,'*  says  he,  ''that,  by  this  system, 
[meaning  our  present  Constitution,]  we  were  giving  the  General  €k>v* 
emment  full  and  absolute  power  to  regulate  tbreign  commerce,  under 
which  general  power  it  would  have  a  right  to  restrain,  or  totally 
prohibit,  the  slave  trade."  For  this  reason,  a  proposition  wa^  made 
to  except  the  slave  trade  from  this  general  power,  and  prevent  the 
prohibition  of  that  trade  by  the  General  Government.  ''  Thi^  was 
rejected  by  eight  States,"  says  Luther  Martin,  "  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina, and,  I  think,  North  Carolina,  voting  for  it.  These  States,  liow- 
eresr,  inastcd  on  laying  a  partial  restriction  on  the  \»owcr  of  Con- 

#ra8w — on  the  general  power  of  rogu\at\n«  foTe\«5cv  tWk^^.    \X.  ^^» 
»«:f  &r  from  being  the  intention  of  those  viVio  iYvxl^  ^ToV\Vfc\\ft^  ^% 
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Moppiiig  of  the  slaye  trade  by  the  Federal  GroverniDent  prior  to  18Q8, 
to  make  that  prohibitioii  itself  the  delegation  of  power  to  Congrefls  to 
urcst  that  trade  after  1808.  The  temporary  interdict  was  laid  upon 
the  Congreeaional  power,  at  the  instance  of  those  States  that  were 
uwilling  to  see  the  slave  trade  closed  at  all.  They  inserted  it,  not 
to  give  a  power,  but  tq  check  one.  So  that  we  may  safely  conclude, 
both  from  the  deductions  of  reason  and  those  of  history,  that  the 
power**  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  is  not  a  specific  power,  to  be  ob- 
tuned  by  implication  from  that  provision  of  the  Constitution,  which 
fiMTbids  C<Nigre8B  to  prohibit  it  prior  to  1808. 

In  a  late  case,  too,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Judge  Campbell,  in  remarking  upon  what  he  considered  a  bad  argu- 
aaent  to  show  the  power  of  Congress  to  do  a  particular  thing,  says : 
''  The  refusal  of  a  power  to  Congress  to  legislate  in  one  place,  seems 
(in  the  erroneous  argument  of  counsel)  to  justify  the  seizure  of  the 
same  power  when  another  place  for  its  exercise  is  found.  This  pro- 
ceeds from  a  radical  error,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  much  of 
this  discussion.  It  is,  that  the  Federal  Government  may  lawfully  do 
whatever  is  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  This  would  have 
been  a  fundamental  error  if  no  amendments  to  the  Constitution  had 
been  made.  But  the  final  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
Stote  in  the  10th  amendment,  is  that  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
«nment  are  limited  to  the  grunts  of  the  Constitution.*'  And  these 
remarks  of  Judge  Campbell,  from  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United 
States,  are  only  another  authoritative  confirmation  of  the  principle 
which  I  have  attempted  to  establish — first  by  reason,  then  by  histo- 
ry, and  now,  finally,  by  the  power  of  great  names.  Tlmt  principle 
V,  that  in  this  government  of  delegated  powers  alone,  a  prohibition 
laid  on  the  government,  preventing  it  from  doing  a  particular  thing 
under  certain  specified  circumFfances,  does  not,  as  I  said  before,  give 
being,  of  itself,  to  any  authority  for  that  government  to  do  that  same 
thing  under  different  circumstances. 

But  it  only  requires  that  we  apply  this  principle  to  the  point  we 
are  investigating,  in  order  to  discover  that  it  is  erroneous  to  deduce 
the  power  of  Congress,  in  prohibiting  tlie  slave  trade,  fi-om  that  con- 
stitutional restriction  which  says  it  shall  not  be  prohibited  prior  to 
1808.  The  most  that  we  can  draw  from  tliis  provision,  in  support 
rf  tlie  authority  of  Congress  in  this  matter,  is,  that  the  presence  of 
the  restriction  gives  evidence  of  the  fact  that,  but  for  the  rcsti-iction. 
Congress  might  have  used  some  power  delegated  to  it  to  prohibit  tlie 
slave  trade.  The  only  other  power  that  could  properly  have  been 
•0  used,  the  power  which  history  shows  us  was  thought  likely  to  bo 
thus  used,  was  the  power  of  regulating  foreign  commerce.  And  so 
Congress  is  driven  to  this  power,  in  order  to  estjil)li.sh  that  it  has  any 
power  over  the  slave  trade.  But  then  it  must  give  up  the  preten- 
sion that  there  is  in  the  Constitution  a  particular  power  delegated  to 
it,  either  expressly  or  impliedly,  to  do  a  certain  particular  thing, 
that  is,  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade.  As  soon  as  it  is  compelled,  how- 
ever, to  abandon  this  prevention,  it  cannot  pay  that  the  general  re- 


qwBtion  of  the  Constitiilioii  making  it  necmmrj  far  tbe  laws  of  tlie 
G€ii€nl  Oorernment  to  operate  withoat  peculiar  inequalitf  and  ii^o*- 
tsce  to  eome  of  the  States  and  their  citisena,  ii  inapplieahle  as  •  tmi 
of  the  constitotionalitj  of  ito  kwe  against  the  eUiire  trade.  TImm^ 
these  general  reqoirements  woold  notsaffioe  to  defeat  thelawsagaiast 
the  slare  trade,  in  the  erent  of  those  laws  being  partienlarlj  avtbo#- 
iaed  in  the  Constitution,  jet,  when  thejr  are  not  tbns  particalarljr 
aothorized,  bat  are  founded  only  on  a  power  gi^en  to  Congres  In 
general  terms  to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  thej  are  to  be  pawed 
with  due  regard  to  all  those  general  restrictions  which  the  Constiti^ 
tion  has  laid  upon  the  exercise  of  such  general  powers. 

Eveiy  law  that  is  pasted,  in  the  evtski  the  Cotutitntion  does  nM 
■pectficallj  authorise  its  panage,  is  subject  to  the  operation  of  tiw 
fMindple  I  ha^e  enmciated.  It  is  necesearilj  the  case,  that  the  Cdll* 
stkirtion  devolves  upon  CongreaB  the  exercise  of  many  powers  by  the 
use  of  terms  that  contain  a  gi^t  deal  in  a  very  lew  words.  In  mimr 
to  avoid  the  misuse  of  these  powers,  the  Constitution  throws  certain 
barriers  around  such  exteneive  delegations  of  power,  and  requirSB 
that  the  government,  in  the  use  of  those  powers,  allow  certain  gen- 
eral principles,  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  to  have  their  swa^ 
and  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  government  Whenever  the  pobHc 
authontioB  contravene  these  general  restrictions,  thdr  action  is  of 
no  force — it  becomes  unconstitutional.  Now,  one  of  these  restridions 
which  pervade  the  exercise  of  every  power  of  the  Federal  Gkyrsm- 
ment,  is  that  the  citizens  of  each  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
dealt  by  equally ;  and  this  essential  principle  of  our  legislation  and 
government  frequently  renders  laws  unconstitutional,  when  they 
attack  the  equal  rights  of  the  citizens  of  any  particular  States. 

The  General  Government,  for  instance,  has  the  power  to  eontrsi 
trade  generally  between  the  States ;  but  any  attempt  by  that  gov^ 
emment  to  stop  the  trade  in  slaves  between  these  States  would  be 
clearly  unconstitutional,  solely  because  of  its  unjust  inequality  to  the 
slaveholder  of  the  Southern  States.  The  General  Government  has 
exclusive  authority,  likewise,  to  legislate  for  the  District  of  Colom- 
bia :  but  a  law  that  should  prevent  Southern  gentlemen  fh>m  g<Hng 
there  with  their  negroes,  would  be  shockingly  unjust  and  unequal 
in  its  operation  on  the  citizens  of  the  slavoholding  States  of  this 
confederacy ;  and  for  no  other  reason  but  this,  that  law  would  be 
unconstitutional.  The  General  Government,  too,  has  the  power  of 
legislating  for  the  Territories ;  but  the  legislation  of  the  General 
Government  must  not  violate  the  equal  rights  of  the  various  citizens 
of  this  confederacy :  so,  the  Supreme  Court  lately  decided,  that  a 
law  passed  by  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  general  powers  of 
legislation  in  the  Territories,  was  unconstitutional,  because  it  pro^ 
vented  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States  from  occupying  those 
Territories  with  as  much  freedom  as  their  northern  neighbors.  Chief 
Justice  Tnney  pronounced  the  opinion,  most  distinctly,  that  the  only 
reason  why  Congress  could  not,  in  governing  the  Territories^  abolish 
slavery^  was,  that  such  a  law  came  in  convict  vf\VVilVva.t«K^«v^A«^^^a^ 
c/ple  of  tho  AmQrican  Constitution,  guaranteevn^  gc\\xs\  y\«»'C\^  x^  ^^Q* 


blfcwui  tP  ftii  itqrfJtiiM.    At  alictiw  infltiuiee  iof  the  ap^lfeft. 
tbs^Ali'BHBftMil  ftBfrMon,  trfaUh  IIm  OoaHlttitlM  apfli«  tonH 

I  ^  fimwy  I  aiqr  in«tf OA  the  ft«t)  ilul  tt  lihn^ 
m'CibUiiktd  farjwxteetiiy  peettriiy  litffw^gii  fat- 
m^  fmeu:4fi  ttm  oooaiijr  al  the  expeme  of  wioth«r  pari  itf  tk#  idodii- 
ift-iuob  k«M'k»N'«aopiratioamtoiMe  111^11014^  mwqtail,  «ad' 
iMf  ilMnoe  biboBM  WMteiilitatioDAL 
<mmr^  Itwbtmm  ihtir  tbftt  thr  opefrtfc»  of  the  kw»  against  Iha 
Ida  kap  teeome  gnMd^  njait  and  aaeqoal^-tliat  it  ia  pro> 
l««  «f  tlds  faaqaaHfj  at  the  expgme  of  MWMlppi,  ^r»  pfoi^ 
Mlaljiif pi  hai  alight  •o^ooBiplafai.of  ^nm^  law*  as  aaeoiutita^ 

pssssd  only  under  a  genstal  powr-bf  rtptlatfay 
^tliat  powir,  Iflceall  otbcrvfpven  hi  tennsof-tlUM 
vis  saqeetto  the  opifatlon  of  the  priaelplelhat 
isqaiida  Mfarisiippt  to  bn Heated  with  as  maoh  juitlei^  and  atf  aiiieh 
mgmM^f'm  tefOtlMr  Bttfle  in  this  Union.  If  the  lairs  against  the 
da*tftied#d»iieteonfeni  to  that  priacipK  bat  operate  with  ii^Jns-' 
^iiiejaality  «poD>  ihe  8oQthc»  HaTsholdor,  tbej  afe  nneon- 


.  HHew  I  mm  spsoHng  porely  of  the  nrinelples  of  a  oonsdtational 
tbmrim,  thii  gof«n  this  ease.    It  is  not  my  parpose,  here^  to 

tlato  Miy  aigHnient  in  otd«r  to  siiow,  that  this  proldbltfon  of 
riave  tMde  has  in  ftet  beoonie  unjoBt;  and  oneqoal  in  its  opera- 
tktt  on  tiM  alkvo-hoyiag-  States  of  the  confbderaoy.  I  merely  mean 
to  express  any  own  profound  oonvietion  that  each  ha»  come  to 
he  its  eharaeter.  It  does  not  admit  of  a  donbt^  in  my  mind,  that 
though  tlie  laws  against  the  trade  with  Africa  in  negroes  might  not 
hare  been  nnjiist  and  nneqnal  in  their  operation  upon  the  stave-bay- 
ing States,  at  the  time  of  their  passage,  yet  they  have  since  become 
so.  I  retnarlced  this  once  to  a  learned  and  aMe  gentleman  of  the  legal 
profession;  and  though  he-  agreed  with  me,  his  reply  was,  that  it 
seemed  to  be  making  a  sort  of  sliding  scale  of  one's  constitutional 
opinions^  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  men  see  how  a  par* 
tfimlar  law  might  be  constitutional  at  one  time,  and  unconstitutional 
at  another.  But  I  apprehend  that  he  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Calhoun 
defended  the  propriety  and  constitutionality  of  a  National  Bank  at 
one  time,  because  it  was  necessary  aod  proper  for  regulating  the  cur- 
s«aey,  and  tliis  last  was  a  duty  imposed  on  Congress  by  the  Constitn* 
tkm.  At  another  time  he  resisted  the  establishment  of  such  a  bank, 
baeanse  it  was  uaconstltutional;  and  there  was  nothing  ineonnstent 
ia  the  two  pomtions ;  for  at  one  time  the  bank  was  jieeded  for  regn* 
Intiiig  tlie  corrency,  and  was  for  that  very  reason  constitutional ;  and 
on  the  other  occasion  it  was  not  needed  to  carry  out  this  duty  of 
C^gresB,  and  its  ezistonce  ceased  to  find  any  warrant  in  the  Consti- 
ttotimis  so  that  precisely  the  same  measure  may  be  entirely  eonstitn- 
ttsoal  at  one  moment,  «id  entirely  the  reverse  at  another. 

Now,  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  slave  States  greatly  outnnm- 
lend  their  northern  neighbors,  it  might  have  been  a  very  constitn<* 
fiottai  law,  whiob,  in  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce,  probibi^e& 


IW  afavt  tmlcv  aai  bnM^  iboat  a  stele  cf 
(kttMt  Mtcruterl  is  procacim^  Uie  itarekoUer^  wmd  thoat  m 
m  |if«C«eti«^  tkeir  faraJbrcB  of  the  Nortk.  Yd  tkat  ane  law 
««li  be  atid  to  bate  alraidj  wodied  the  antqail  dindvMitiige  of  tte 
daTfJMiMhty  fBl<ffCiM%  D9«r  thmi  it  has  noi  odIt  brag^l  tte 
hMmg  ftcaUA  <fefni  to  a  postioo  of  eqaalitr  with  the  North 
lilietl  power,  but  h«i  eetomllj  eiuiUed  the  North  to  wch  • 
of  politi«^  povrer  Cat  higher  than  the  Sooth  c^jojil  So  th^ 
law  ajpiimt  the  nUre  trade  haf»  in  bringing  us  to  oar  prasent  pontioD 
of  absolute  infiuioriij  in  polilical  consequence,  actoallj  beoooe 
<|aal  and  unjust  to  the  southern  portion  of  this  Union,  and  it  i 
ooming  more  unequal  and  unjust  every  daj.  Erery  day  the  ni|^iilo« 
tioos  of  the  American  government  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade 
are  holding  down  the  energies  of  the  South,  and  preventing  thair 
onward  march  to  the  establi^ment  of  more  slave  States,  and  to  the 
restoTHtion  of  their  political  equality ;  every  day  while  this  state  of 
things  is  made  to  cramp  the  development  of  the  Southern  people^ 
there  is  a  system  of  things  prevailing  that  tends  to  promote  the  de-> 
vslopment  of  the  North.  The  immi^^ration  from  Europe,  noi  heiog 
able  to  find  here  a  corresponding  immigration  from  Africa,  is  ibresd  to- 
organise  the  new  States  which  the  emigrants  establish  as  free  Statei^ 
and  tliese  emigrants  are  compelled  to  array  themselves  on  the  nde  of  the 
Northern  |>eoplo.  This  is  a  system  of  things  forced  on  them  and  oo 
US|  by  the  o|>crution  of  that  law  which  prevents  the  importation  of 
negroes  from  abroad.  It  is,  I  say  therefore,  a  law  that  I  cannot  look 
on  as  othor  than  unjust  and  unequal  in  its  operation  on  the  slave* 
holding  States.  If  it  is  thus  unjust  and  unequal  in  reducing  us  to 
be  an  une(|ual  power  in  this  government,  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  thai 
paramount,  master  power,  which  this  course  of  legislation  has  so 
rapidly  built  up,  and  is  now  so  rapidly  building  up  higher,  at  the 
North — if,  I  say,  these  effects  of  this  legislation  make  it  unequal  and 
ui\just  to  tlib  Southern  people,  then  the  Constitution  makes  it  uncon- 
stitutional. If  these  effects  that  I  have  spoken  of  as  flowing  indis- 
putably  from  the  laws  against  the  slave  trade  do  make  those  laws 
unocjual  to  u»  of  Mississippi,  then  those  laws  violate  that  provisioa 
which  ro(|uires  that  the  government  do  equal  justice  to  MississippianSy 
and  they  must  be  unconstitutional. 

Hut  I  have  said  that  I  did  not  intend  to  discuss  the  question  of 
(aot,  whether  this  legislation  of  Congress  had  become  unequal,  aod 
tliereforo  unconstitutional.  That  discussion  would  be  too  extensive 
lo  bo  eml>rai<i)d  in  a  speech.  It  would  embrace  many  points  relating 
to  the  natural  right  of  the  Southern  people  to  the  only  form  of  cheap 
labor  that  thoy  can  ever  hope  to  ei\ioy.  It  ^ould  embrace  an  ex- 
aminaiaon  into  the  great  additional  value  that  would  be  givea  to 
aU  sorts  of  pri>perty  in  Mississipitt,  as  soon  as  we  obtain  negroes  in 
gMAter  almi^anco,  and  at  lower  pricea  It  would  equally  involvo 
an  inquiry  into  'the  great  variety  of  occupations  that  a  full  aopplj 
of  sla\n»  labor  wight  enable  the  people  of  Mississippi  to  por^ne^  oe* 
tfii/M/AMis  of  an  iigricultund  nature,  and  ai»  Cboia  ol  %  QMsmfKoo^ 
mhI  ammdkcimmg  duumdor.     Bui  the  advaala«[a  tf  w\m^ 
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dcf»riv9d  when  we  are  depxiTod  of  a  free  trade  with  AfVica  in  ne*- 
groei|  I  cannot  even  allade  to ;  I  can  onlj  aaj  that  the^r  are  so 
many,  and  so  great,  and  so  much  our  natural  rights,  and  that  the 
privation  is  such  a  clog  upon  our  movements  here  at  the  Sot^h,  as 
to  leave  me  in  no  sort  oif  doubt  as  to  the  inequality  and  injustice  of 
the  law  that  lajs  us  under  all  our  present  disadvantages.  This 
cmviction  of  the  inequalitj  of  that  law  is  a  conviction  of  its  un- 
eonstitutionalitj ;  for,  it  being  a  law  not  specially  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution,  it  is  liable  to  become  unconstitutional,  whenever 
it  becomes  unequal,  and  violates  the  general,  equalizing  restriction 
that  Congress  must  observe  in  exercising  all  its  general  powers,  and 
IS  well  in  exerdaing  its  power  of  regulating  foreign  commerce  ati 
in  exercising  any  other. 

So  fiir  I  have  dealt  with  the  laws  against  the  foreign  trade  in 
a^groes,  as  mere  regulations  of  commerce.     That  the  Federal  Gov- 
mment  must  proceed  upon  this  power  over  our  forei;^  commerce, 
ia  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade,  Luther  Martin  proves, 
•  when  he  states  that  the  convention  of  1787  considered  the  particu- 
lar power  over  the  slave  trade  as  included  in  the  general  power 
•for  commerce.     Congress,  however,  has  declared  this  trade  piracy ; 
and  there  is  no   reason  why  Congress    may  not  so  declare  it,  af* 
tir  ia  ia  once  established  that,  in  the  regulation  of  commerce,  Con- 
pesB   may  constitutionally  prohibit  that  trade.     But  the  history  of 
the  matter  shows,  as  otherwise  our  own  reason  would  have  sliown, 
that  the  prohibition  is  essentially  a  commercial  regulation,  and  when 
this  commercial  regulation,  interdicting  the  slave  trade  becomes  con- 
stitutional, it  is  quite  proper  that  the  penal  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  brought  into  exercise  to  make  the  prohibition 
^ood.     Congress  uses  its  power  to  '^  deBnc  piracies,"  and   makes  the 
prosecution  of   the  slave  trade  a  crime — it  thus  renders  its  inter- 
dict   etTectual ;  but  the  authority  of    the    government  to  prohibit 
that  trade  comes  from  quite  a  different  quarter,  and  not  from  the 
power  to  deAne  piracies.     The  slave  trade  must  Arst  be  prohibit* 
ed  in  the  regulation    of  commerce,  and   after   this  Is  constitution- 
ally done,  any    sort  of   penalties  may  be  denounced  agninst    it — 
%Dy  sort  of  criminal  stigma  fixed  upon  it ;  but  if  it  should  at  any 
time  be  unconstitutional  for  Congress  to  employ  its  authority  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce  in  such  a  way  as  to  arrest  the  slave  trade, 
thju  very  instant  it  would  become  equally  unconstitutional  for  Con- 
fess to  dechire  that  trade   an  offence   against  our  criminal  law. 
When  we  reason,  therefore,  from  the  inequality  of  these  laws,  and 
^•tablish  their  unconstitutionality  as  regulations  of  commerce,  it  is  no 
%nswer — it  will  not  support  the    constitutionality  of  laws  against 
the  slave  trade,  to  refer  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  define  piracies, 
and  say  that  it  has  so  defined  that  trade.     The  law  that  makes  it 
piracy  is  passed  only  in  aid  of  altogether  another  law,  which  last 
rvgolates   commerce,  and  thus  prohibits  the  trade  with  Africa  in 
negroes ;  and  whenever  the  latter  law  cannot  stand  because  o£  lUv  in* 
•quality,  of  course  ibo  mere  Auxiliaries  of  such  law,  the  mere  ^texvaX 
noMciaeais  to  prevent  the  vioUition  o£  the  principal  comm«tCM^ 


•t  rnmn  Y»r>  «r 


r^klimw,  fmll  witk  dbe  iJI  of  tbow  ncvkEioM.     1W 
mmUiUm  wn  fov^M  on  tlie  m— Ffiiil  ftatvto.  and  the 
tiiMiality  of  the  4Mke  makes  the  oCfaer  cqiudlr 

Ba^thovfUh  the  bw  afmtt  the  riare  trade  is  nnfqiMl  and 
Mitotioiial,  jet  there  m,  as  I  taid  at  irpc  very  Kttle  hope  of 
ing  it*  repeal.  The  Cofi|mi  »  too  aiiidi  mider  Northen  iullueuf 
ffrr  thin  iDeaeore  of  equal  jiMtiee  to  make  its  waj  throogh  thai  bodf ; 
and  thi«  laci  is  itMif  an  eridenee  of  the  imeoiEtitatioBal 
nenee  that  the  laws  against  the  slave  trade  hare  thrown  info 
hands  of  Northern  fanatics.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  c^ieratioa  el 
those  laws  to  orerthfow  that  constitntional  eqnalitj,  whidi  onghl  to 
have  heen  preserved  between  the  Northern  and  Soothem  8Catea»  aai 
which  ought  now,  since  it  has  been  lost,  to  be  restored  at  the  eartat 
possible  day.  Neither  have  I  much  confidence,  I  most  confto^  in 
our  securing  from  the  Supreme  Court  a  decision  that  will 
the  Houthern  States  in  this  matter.  The  Supreme  Court,  it  is 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  claims  made  by  Southern 
that  they  should  enjoy  the  Territories  of  this  Union  equally 
Northern  men.  But  the  Supreme  Cocnt  upheld  a  tariff,  at  one  tins^ 
that  Involved  the  most  shocking  inequalities  and  injostioa  to  te 
sbve  States. 

Hut  whether  the  Supreme  Court  oomes  forward  to  our 
or  not,  there  is,  as  that  contest  on  the  tariff  showed,  a  remedy 
od  by  the  oonstitutional  organization  of  these  States,  which  is  aa 
pie  as  we  could  desire.  When  a  law  is  unconstitutional,  though  it 
be  upheld  by  every  department  of  the  Federal  Gk>vemment,  it  b 
for  us  to  submit  tamely  to  that  government's  usurpations.  We 
nullify  the  law — we  may  interpose  the  shield  of  State  power  to  pn^ 
toct  our  citizens  against  the  t3rrannical  enactment.  We  may  tell  oar 
citizens  to  buy  negroes  imported  from  Africa,  just  wherever  one  is 
offered  to  them ;  and  we  may  tell  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Goveen- 
mont  that  tliey  cannot  execute  that  unconstitutional  law  within  the 
limits  of  our  State ;  that  wo  have  never  given  them  authority  to  do 
so,  and  have  no  sort  of  intention  to  suffer  them  to  do  sa 

I  have  no  design,  however,  of  arguing  the  abstract  theory  of  nrf- 
liAcAtion  just  now.  I  take  that  theory  for  granted,  as  I  have  taken 
anotlier  point  for  granted  in  the  course  of  this  argument,  namely^ 
the  inequality,  in  point  of  fact,  of  the  laws  against  the  slave  trade. 
My  main  attempt  has  been  to  show  that  the  power  of  prohibitiBf 
the  slave  trade  was  not  a  particular  power  given  by  the  constitutiott| 
but  only  a  particular  application  of  a  general  power  of  regulating 
foreign  commerce,  and  to  show  that  it  was,  therefore,  within  tiM 
control  of  the  general  restrictions  of  the  Constitution.  I  say,  thiAy' 
arguing  only  to  show  that  if  unequal  it  was  also  unconstitutional, 
I  bave»  for  the  most  part,  presumed  the  laws  against  this  trade  to  hs^ 
confessedly,  uneqoaL  I  now  presume  that  if  a  law  is  shown  to  ba 
unconstitutional,  it  may,  with  propriety,  be  nullified.  Both  theee 
points  might  be  diseussod  at  considerable,  length  ;  but  the  discnssiott 
ofnultitkmtion  is  one  in  which  I  coiiVd  haidW  lay  «Bi3^\ii%iMnf  ^ 
ihe  ducumioQ  of  the  other  poinU  whedm  1^%  ^^ouiOii  ia  «i 
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sufferer  bj  the  laws  against  the  slave  trade,  I  have  not  time  to  en- 
gige  in.  Besides,  I  think  it  a  question  that  every  Mispisippian  will 
answer  in  the  same  way  that  I  would,  and  therefore  it  does  not  need 
to  be  discussed.  Mississippians  will  be  all  inclined,  I  tliink,  to  be- 
Here  the  laws  in  question  unjust  and  unequal ;  and  if  they  believe 
that,  the  argument  I  have  made  applies,  to  make  them  believe  those 
laws  to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  will  be  to  very  little  purpose,  however,  that  a  law  is  shown  to  be 
uiconstitntional,  unless  your  auditors  be  disposed  to  nullify.  Now, 
I  know  that  nullification  b  not  a  popular  doctrine  at  this  day ;  but 
the  doctrine  that  the  States  are  sovereign  is  popular,  and  the  two 
great  champions  of  consolidation  and  State  sovereignty,  respectively, 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  agreed  that  there  was  no  posnble 
chance  of  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignly  without  also 
leoeding  to  that  of  nullification.  And  I  believe  that  at  this  day  Mr. 
Galhoun*s  conservative,  Union*saving  doctrine  of  nullification  could 
•asily  be  made  the  most  popular  of  all  others  amqng  our  people. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  Mississippi  could  easily  be  brought  to 
realise,  that  their  only  constitutional  hope  of  enjoying  their  natural 
and  just  right  to  draw  more  negroes  from  Africa,  springs  from  their 
power  and  right  to  nullify  tlie  unconstitutional  laws  of  Congress. 
They  could  easily  be  made  to  perceive  that  through  nullification 
tlone  has  the  Soqtli  any  hope  of  preserving  slavery  everywhere  that 
it  now  exists,  and  of  adding  to  the  number  of  slave  St«ites  in  this 
Union.     Mississippi  has  her  destinies  in  her  own  hands.     It  does  not 
depend  upon  the  Northern  people,  but  it  det)ends  on  ui*,  wlicthor  wo 
will  restore  tlie  Southern  people  to  u  position  of  equality  in  tliis  con- 
federacy.    The  only  thing  it  requires  is,  that  we  tell  our  people  to  buy 
Degroea  wherever  tliey  can  get  them,  and  that  we  will  protect  them 
against  the  ana  of  the  Federal  GoveiTiment,  and  against  its  attempts 
upon  them  here  at  home.     Negroes  will  certainly  be  iuiported  into 
Mississippi  in  abundance,  if  we  will  only  declare  that  no  power  shall 
toach    them  after  their  importation.       Negroes  arc   imported   into 
Cuba,  notwithstanding  the  perils  of  the  seas ;  and  why  may  they  not 
be  brought  here,  and  brought  here  quite  as  abundantly,  and  at  prices 
quite  as  low.     The  only  thing  it  needs  is,  that  the  people  of  Missis- 
sppi  stand  by  their  rights  in  this  matter ;  and  if  they  do  not  stand 
by  those  ri$i;hts — if  they  prove  untrue  to  the  memory  of  tlieir  cnurage- 
oos  forefathers,  who  stood  by  their  rights  against  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  1776,  and  against  the  Federal  Government  in  1832 — if  Missis- 
^ppians  do  not  seize  this  opportunity  of  snatching  their  section  from 
a  position    of  still   more  decided  inferiority   than    that    they  now 
labor   under — if,     by  their  recreancy,  Missis^ippians   contribute    to 
plunge  their  Southern  bretliren  into  a  still  more  hopeless  subjection 
to  the  growing  giant  of  Northern  fanaticism,  and  contribute  to  hurry 
open  us  the  horrors  of  internal  dissension  and  of  dissolution,  which 
our  Northern  masters  seem  so  willing,  and  seem  about  to  be  so  able^ 
to  force  upon  us — if  Mississippi  and  our  si.ster  States  do  not  at  otv^i^ 
begin  the  restoration  of  Southern  equality  in  this  govcrniwcnl,  "wVi^ja 
AT  ooljr  requires  a  little  firmness  on  their  part  to  accompVisYv  tVval  rca- 
roL,  I. — uva  /.  5 
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toration,  and  thus  save  the  Union  from  deMruction — then  will  ovr 
people  and  this  »Soutliern  people  receive,  as  they  will  deserve,  very 
little  sympathy,  very  little  other  than  contempt,  for  their  lamentationa 
over  the  departure  of  their  glory  and  the  triumph  of  their  enemieau 


ART.  YII.-THE  COAL  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  OHIO.* 

Ohio  has  been  known  to  contain  coal  since  the  first  settle^ 
nient  of  the  country  by  the  whites.  It  was  observed  by  the 
hunters  in  the  beds  and  banks  of  the  streams,  and  occasionally 
on  the  hillsides,  or  under  some  overhanging  rocky  cliff.  It 
was  thus  plainly  exposed  to  view  at  Fomeroy  ;  and  Mr.  Pome* 
roy,  then  a  merchant  of  Boston,  on  seeing  a  coal-bed  of  supe- 
rior quality,  and  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Ohio  river, 
was  enraptured  with  the  future  prospects  and  wealth  of  a  re« 
gion  then  a  wilderness,  but  with  a  productive  soil  and  untold 
treasures  of  mineral  fuel,  which  he  looked  upon,  even  then,  when 
almost  the  whole  region  was  covered  by  a  heavy  growth  of 
trees,  as  the  main  element  of  motive  power  for  extensive  man- 
ufacturing industry,  and  as  fuel  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  unborn  generations  of  mankind.  Here  he  bought  property, 
then  deemed  of  little  value,  and  no  more  valuable  for  the  coial 
contained  in  it ;  hero  he  applied  his  energies  and  his  means ; 
through  years  of  toil,  and  trials,  and  difficulties,  he  persevered, 
till  his  coal  met  a  continually-increasing  market,  established 
%  good  name  as  a  manufacturing  and  domestic  fuel,  and  now 
for  many  years,  in  fact  from  the  first  use  of  coal,  it  has  been 
the  point  of  the  greatest  coal  production  in  Ohio. 

Goal  occurs  in  twenty-nine  counties  in  Ohio,  and  the  area 
f)ccupied  by  the  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  formation,  is  about 
12,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  one  third  of  the  area  of  Ohio. 
Coal  is  mined  in  some  of  the  counties  only  for^blacksmiths'  use, 
md  fuel  for  a  few  fires  and  steam-engines,  wood  being  yet 
ibundant  and  cheap.  In  quantity,  coal  in  Ohio  may  be  con- 
sidered practically  inexhaustible,  and  over  most  of  the  territo- 
ry is  little  appreciated  by  the  owners  as  an  element  of  future 
productive  industry,  and  a  source  of  wealth.  Where  coal  is 
mined  for  market,  and  made  a  source  of  business,  and  where 
manufacturing  establishments  mine  and  use  their  own  coal> 
ihe  value  of  coal  property  capable  of  availability,  is  better  un- 
lerstood.  Those  who  do  understand  this  are  not  partici;ilarly 
mxious  to  enlighten  their  neighbors,  especially  it  their  lands 
vould,  at  any  time,  be  a  desirable  acquisition. 

The  coal  production  and  consumption  in  Ohio  have  been 
apidly  increasing,  almost  in  a  geometrical  progression,  since 

*By  TV.  W.  Mather,  Esq.,  in  the  Mining  Magazine. 
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the  first  use  of  coal,  beyond  its  place  of  production.  Coal,  hi 
small  quantities,  was  sent  down  the  Ohio  river  from  Fitts-i 
burg  and  Pomeroy  on  rafts,  and  afterward  on  flat-boats,  which 
is  still  continued  from  sundry  places  as  a  small  business ;  but  at 
the  main  points  of  production,  the  coal  is  transported  in  bargee, 
towed  to  market  by  a  steam  tug-boat.  Each  tug-boat  usually 
tows  eight  barges  from  Pomeroy,  New-Hartford,  Mason  City, 
and  West  Colambia  (towns  near  Pomeroy  on  the  Ohio),  and 
each  barge  carries  a  load  of  6,000  to  12,000  bushels  (240  to 
400  tons*),  according  to  the  stage  of  water,  so  that  each  trip 
of  the  tug-boat  tows  down  48,000  to  96,000  bushels  (1,900  to 
3,800  tons)  of  coal.  The  Pittsburg  and  Youghiogheny  coal  is 
transported  in  the  same  way,  much  more  than  formerly,  when 
the  coal  was  floated  down  the  stream  in  flat-boats  in  pairs. 
This  mode  of  floating  down  by  the  current  subjected  the  own- 
ers to  many  severe  losses  of  boats,  wrecked-  on  the  bars  and 
snags,  and  by  storms  and  ice,  and  by  rapid  changes  in  the 
stage  of  water  ;  and  the  mode  of  transportation  by  barges  and 
tugs,  is  found  in  the  end  as  cheap,  and  far  more  reliable  for 
steady  business. 

The  Ohio  canals,  as  soon  as  opened  for  business,  began  to 
carry  some  coal,  which  steadily  increased  until  railroads  became 
carriers;  but  the  cheaper  carriage  by  water  will  cause  canals 
and  the  Ohio  river  to  float  the  coal  sent  to  market  from  their 
borders,  except  in  favored  locations,  where  railroad  facilities 
and  an  extensive  and  ready  market  cause  land  transportation. 
Cleveland  is  a  market  that  draws  much  coal,  oven  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  consequence  of  the  great  consumption, 
and  her  facilities  as  a  point  of  distribution  to  supply  the  vari- 
ous lake  markets,  and  the  steamboats  navigating  the  lake. 
Cincinnati,  in  time  of  low  water,  or  obstruction  of  navigation  of 
the  Ohio  by  ice,  receives  considerable  supplies  of  coal  from  Vin- 
ton and  Jackson  counties  by  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  Rail- 
road ;  from  Perry  County  and  from  the  Hocking  Valley,  by  the 
Wilmington  and  Zanesville  Railroad  ;  from  Zanesville  and 
Cambridge,  and  Coshocton,  by  the  Central  and  Cleveland,  Co- 
lumbus and  Cincinnati  railroads. 

These  railroads  and  their  branches  transport  most  of  the  coal 
from  the  coal  region  for  the  supply  of  the  central  and  south- 
western parts  of  Ohio,  that  are  not  furnished  from  Cincinnati, 
as  a  distributing  point  for  the  Ohio  river  coal,  and  furnish  Cin- 
cinnati when  the  coal  is  scarce  or  high. 

The  following  table  shows  the  coal  production  of  Ohio,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  returns  and  Mansfield's  Statistical  Report, 
and  received  at  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  : 

*  In  Ohio  the  legal  ton  is  2.000  pounds,  and  bushel  of  coal  SO  poundn,  ^o  xVvtO.^ 
bu%\\c]s  of  com/ make  a  ton.  At  tho  fumnccs  nnd  in  tho  iron  tmde,  l,^ftS  ^uixAiV* 
eattom  make  a  ton  of  iron,  ore,  or  coat. 
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18M..     «,»00,00  .....  ,      ., 

t«ta..   B,oaa,«M>  e.ooojNU    ujmaoo> 


•  B.  R.  Eacord,  ToL  3,  p.  KM. 

Hr.  Kansfield'a  estimate  for  the  coal  production  of  Ohio  for 
1853,  iDcluded  the  production  of  those  countiea  only  where  ooal 
is  rained  for  distant  markets — those  along  the  Ohio  and  on  tha 
Ohio  canals  and  Uuskinguni  Improveraent.  The  numhers  in 
the  following  table  {A)  marked  thus  *  are  from  his  estimate 
for  1853,  in  the  Railroad  Kecord  (vol.  ii.  p.  534);  and  hisesti- 
mate  for  1857,  in  his  Statistical  Report  (p.  90)  marked  thust. 
A.—Taite  tf  Ctat  PrwIwtiM  m  Ohio,  lB5S->57. 
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Biaj  ba  aaaa,  awoU  tha  aggregate  probaUe  prodaotioa  in  1853 
fion  33|800,000,  to  33,000,000  boahala,  and  Uia  prodaotion  in 
I8S7»fimn  46,100|9i0,  to  69,860,000  badbab,  and  tbeaa  aggra- 
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The  following  toble  shows  the  ooal  movements  on  the  Ohio 
osnala  and  tha  Moskingam  alackwater  improvement.  Xt  gives 
bat  a  limited  view  of  w  movement  of  Ohb  ooala— nmly  of  ttioee 
mined  .along  tha  borders  of  the  Ohio,  Hooking  and  Wamondinff, 
and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  oanals,  and  transported  to  fheir 
marta  at  home  afid  abroad.  The  Moskingam  improvement 
popidatkm  oonsames  all  the  ooal  prodaoed  along  its  borders 
asaspt  what  is  sent  over  railroads,  and  also  some  of  the  Youghio- 
^myooala. 

The  Miami  and  Miami  Extension,  and  Wabash  and  Erie 
oanals,  transport  ooal  from  Cincinnati  to  supply  Hamilton,  Mid- 
dleton,  Dayton  and  Piqua,  with  coal  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
and  from  Toledo  the  northeastern  Ohio  coal,  to  supply  the 
towns  in  northwestern  Ohio  for  similar  uses. 

The  transportetioQ  of  Ohio  coals  on  the  Ohio  river  exceeds 
the  amonnte  moved  on  all  the  canals ;  and  the  ooal  movement 
lirom  Pomeroy  and  its  vicinity  alone,  even  exceeds  all  the  coal 
uovemente  on  the  oanals  andslaokwater  improvements  of  Ohio, 
daring  any  one  year  since  they  began  to  be  used. 

Bailroad  movements  of  ooal  from  the  coal  regions  in  Ohio 
commenced  in  1852,  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad ; 
tiien  on  the  Ohio  and  Central  Bailroad  in  1853  ;  the  Cincinnati 
and  Mariette  Railroad  in  1855 ;  the  Cleveland  and  Mahoning 
in  1856 ;  the  Cincinnati,  Wilmington  and  Zanesville  in  1854, 
and  the  Steubenville  and  Indiana  Railroad  in  1855  or  1856, 
and  which  latter  road  and  the  Central  Railroad  bring  coal  to 
Columbus. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  (6),  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  the  movement  and  conse- 
quent consumption  of  coal,  not  only  in  the  ooal  districts,  but 
exterior  to  them,  from  1836  to  1853,  when  railroads  began  to 
transport  coal — that  the  maximum  amount  was  in  1853,  when 
11,404,523  bushels,  or  456,181  tons,  were  received  on  the  Oluo 
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oanals  and  elaokwater  navigatioD,  paying  tolla  on  theee  improW- 
meats.  The  queatities  reoeivod  in  the  different  markets  are 
steadily  and  rapidly  increasing  in  amount,  but  the  amounts 
from  railroad  traneportation,  and  the  amounts  from  the  Ohio 
river  navigation  from  the  various  mining  districts,  are  not  aa- 
oertained.  The  amounts  thna  transported  oan  be  ascertained, 
perhaps  aconrately,  from  the  railroads,  bat  only  by  a  rude  ap- 
prosimation  from  the  various  mining  points  on  the  Ohio; 
10,000,000  bushels  from  Pomeroy,  3,000,000  from  Yellow 
Creek  and  Sf«ubenvilie,  and  near  Wheeling,  and  100,000  from 
near  Hanging  Rock,  is  not  far  from  the  amounts  shipped  and 
3old  to  steamboats  of  Ohio  ooaU  on  the  Ohio  river. 


I  of  Coal  and  Cokt  on  ih  Ohio  Cuaalt  end  Mutkingum  Inprott- 
mcnl,  from  1886-'57  {exetpl  IBB,!).— By  W.  W.  MoiIut.  Prtpared  fniin  lit 
Setvnu  of  the  CoOeclort  in  tAt  Report*  of  Iht  Board  of  PuUic  Wbrii. 
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The  following  table  (C)  shows  the  quantities  of  coal  received 
and  cleared  at  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Dayton — an  approx- 
imation to  the  consumption  up  to  the  periods  when  railroads 
began  to  bring  coal ;  and  so  far  as  the  canals  are  concerned, 
the  progress  of  the  coal  trade  from  1836  to  1857. 
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The  table  (D)  showa  the  same  for  several  towns  on  the  Ohio 
and  Uiami  canals. 
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Large  supplies  of  coal,  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  in 
nount,  are  carried  into  Cleveland*  by  several  railroads ;  also 
to  Columbus,  over  the  Central  and  Steubenville  railroads ; 
K)  Circleviile,  over  the  Wilmington  and  Zanesville  Railroad  ; 
»o  Chillicothe,  over  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  Railroad ; 
so  Portsmouth,  over  the  Scioto  and  H.  V.  Railroad ;  also 
lyton,  over  the  Dayton,  Xenia,  and  Columbus  railroads ;  aUo 
qua,  over  the  Steubenville  and  Indiana  Railroad ;  also  Day- 
n,  Xenia,  Hamilton,  Piqua,  and  numerous  places  are  partially 
ippUed  over  the  railroads  leading  out  from  Cincinnati,  where 
al  is  abundant  and  cheap. 

Table  (E)  shows  the  whole  progress  of  the  coal  trade  oca- 
mption  of  Cleveland,  so  far  as  the  canals  are  concerned,  from 
!27  to  1857 ;  and  the'railroad  transportation,  so  far  as  returns 
ive  been  published  and  seen  by  the  writer,  from  1852  to  1856. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  not  only  that  the  oonsump- 
>n  has  been  rapidly  increased  at  Cleveland,  but  that  from 
)54  to  1857  the  exports  by  shipment  on  the  lake  have  tt- 
eded  half  the  amounts  received  from  the  canals  and  railroads, 
leveland  is  an  important  point  for  the  shipment  of  coal,  and 
has  already  reached  an  amount  equal  to  1,000  cargoes  of 
»al,  of  184  tons  each,  in  1855 ;  and  1,000  cargoes,  of  174 
ns  each,  in  1856. 

We  omit  the  table.  It  shows  the  receipts  of  coal  at  Cieve- 
nd,  in  1856,  to  have  been — 

ByCaiua  174,100  tons. 

"  Lake 3,654    «* 

**  Railroad 77,358    " 

City  and  steamboat  consamption 80,682    ** 

The  exports  of  coal  from  Pomeroy,  on  the  Ohio,  are  still 
rger,  and  counting  it  at  8,000,000  bushels,  or  320,000  tons, 
ould  be  equal  to  1,000  cargoes  of  320  tons  each.  The  total 
reduction  of  coal  in  Ohio,  in  1857,  including  that  mined  not 
ily  fur  distant  markets,  but  for  home  consumption,  is  sup* 
>sed  to  have  been  about  59,890,000  bushels,  or  about  2,394,* 
30  tons,  of  which  about  520,000  tons  were  freighted  down 
le  Ohio,  or  sold  to  steamboats ;  300,000  freighted  on  rail- 
»ads;  361,208  on  canals;  leaving  about  1,212,792  for  ooa« 
imption  in  the  coal  regions  for  fuel,  manufacturing,  smith* 
ig,  &c. 

rh«  amount  receiyed  by  Cleveland  and  Pittflborg  R.  B.  al                     Ton*.  JStuJUEf. 

at  Cleveland,  wu  m 1862, 1,000  a  28,8M 

"                          "                      "               "         1853, 18,000  «  609^60 

"                         «'                     "               "         18&4, 41,008  «  1.102,918 

**                          "                      "               "         185% 74,000  a  2,OO4,M0 

1856, »."»  I  =  2  188  11« 

The  amount  received  bv  Cleveland  and  Mahoning  R.  R.,       "    8,176  j       -'.aw.xm 

[CUvtioHd  IJtraid^R.  R.  lUeord,  iv.  p.  47^] 
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DEPABTMENT  OF  COMMEBCE. 

1.— SOUTHERN  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICA  AMD  THE  WEST 

INDIES. 

GoTEKVOR  Wi8i,  of  Yli^giiiift,  amoog  whoM  eoeentricities  it  is  to  ditcun  all 
nbjeetn  with  originality  and  ability,  writes  to  the  people  of  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
IB  regard  to  the  establishment  of  steamship  lines  to  South  America,  as  follows  : 
Alas,  howeyer,  there  would  be  little  response  among  iis,  though  one  from  the 
dead  should  speak  on  matters  of  commercial  enterprise  I 

**  The  great  European  trade  has  attracted  all  eyes  so  intently,  that  attention 
has  been  drawn  from  equally  important  enterprises  which  are"  perfectly  prao- 
tical,  and  actually  inviting  our  industry  and  investment.  A  tmde  with  Europe 
is  all  important,  and  I  mean  not  to  detract  from  the  efforts  made  to  develop  and 
establish  it.  But  time  and  immense  acquisitions  of  capital,  and  a  long  educa- 
tion of  merchants  associated  with  foreign  trade,  and  the  most  costly  steam  navi- 
gation, are  all  necessary  to  attain  the  far-off  consummation  of  a  direct  trade  with 
tae  porta  of  the  Old  w  orld.  And  the  question  has  always  puzzled  mo  whe- 
ther we  ore  not  attempting  *'  to  put  the  cart  before  Uie  horse"  in  transporta- 
tion, by  attempting  to  establish  lines  of  mammoth  steamers,  before  we  have 
eompleted  our  works  of  internal  improvement,  and  piled  Uie  pabulum  of 
commerce  on  the  quays  of  the  Chesapeake  for  a  trade  with  Eugloud  on  the 
eontinent  of  Europe.  That  trade  has  its  channels,  its  connectious  abroad,  its 
associations  at  home,  its  capital  located,  and  its  merchants  educated.  But 
there  u  another  trade  naturaUy  and  legitimately  ours,  and  waiting  only  for  a 
master  merchant  to  mart  all  its  immense  materials,  and  to  make  us  a  city  of 
foreign  commerce  larger  in  proportion  than  we  have  now  capital  to  employ  in 
its  development,  I  mean  the  trade  with  South  America,  the  West  Indies, 
Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Paraguay. 

At  the  falls  of  James  Kiver,  lieit;  nt  Kichmond,  the  capital  of  lliis  Common- 
veoJth,  wo  have  mii;Iity  niillB,  ffai<l  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  grinding 
mofc  than  half  a  million  of  barrels  of  the  fiuost  flour  per  annum  ;  and  that  ilour 
commands  the  ver^'  highest  price  of  any  in  the  world  at  Kio  da  Janeiro,  and  is  the 
great  item  of  all  our  exports  to  South  ^America.  That  ilour,  grown  on  our  soil, 
ground  by  our  mills,  pays  us  only  a  terre-tenant  profit  and  a  miller's  toll.  Un- 
til lately  it  gave  us  no  Bhip-owner,  and  has  built  us  no  ships,  made  us  no 
i&ilmakirrei  and  riggers,  tramcd  for  us  no  ship-chandlerrt,  give  us  no  freights, 
Qo  dunnage,  nor  foreign  exchange,  and  has  stut  back  to  us  no  imports  of  coffee, 
and  hides,  and  fruits,  for  wholesale  distribution  to  the  interior,  and  hus  fostered 
Do  interior  trmle  for  that  distribution,  and  has  consequently  educated  no  mer- 
chants in  the  for«>ign  trade,  and  brought  us  no  capitiil  of  commerce,  and  built 
09  no  cities.  Why  not?  Why,  heretofore  our  internal  improvements  have 
not  been  completeu,  and  we  coufd  not  have  a  distributing  point  even  for  our 
own  gn.'at  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  we  have  had  no  agents  and  factors  abroad 
to  lend  us  importations  upon  the  best  terms,  and  consequently  we  have  been 
mere  retailers  of  the  i)roceeds  of  our  own  produce,  and  no  importers. 

When  Minister  of  tue  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Brazil  for  nearly  four 
years,  fr<.»ni  the  beginning  of  1844  to  the  end  of  1847,  while  Gallego  and 
ilaxall  flour  commanded  twonty-four  milreis  per  barrel,  the  Trieste,  Chili,  Cin- 
cinnati, rhiladelphia.  New- York,  and  Baltimore  flour  commanded  twenty-two, 
twenty,  and  eighteen  milreis  on  on  average.  The  French  bokers  bought  the 
Richmond  flour  as  a  priming  for  their  breoid,  so  superior  was  it  in  whiteness  and 
gluten,  and,  under  proper  inspection,  it  continueH  to  command  the  markets  of 
^ath  AuK'rica.  But  the  Hhi]>s  which  carry  that  tloiir  from  Virginia  to  Kio  are  all 
built  in  Baltimore,  New-York,  or  further  north.  There  they  an'  muiuied,  rin- 
ged, and  victualled.  They  come  to  City  Point  for  our  flour,  and  simiuI  nothing 
tmong  us  while  loading,  Jbr  they  come  provided  for  tin*  voyuge.  Their  owners 
make  the  freight,  the  dunnage,  and  the  exehaiij:;:e,  and,  ahovj^  all,  tluv  biing 
back  the  return  cargoes  not  to  us,  but  to  Baltimore  or  New- York,  to  be  dis- 
tributed, and  the  coffee  comes  through  these  ports  to  our  people  aVr^^UuV  Yn^v^ft. 
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atU  lately,  I  repeat^  not  a  pound  was  imported  into  Yirginia,  and  not  a  Yir- 
oia  bottom  was  employed  in  this  trade,  and  not  a  port  or  place  of  Virginia 
Qt  a  bag  to  the  interior,  but  we  were  consumers  at  retail  prices  in  the  reiy 
^  of  Richmond  which  ground  the  flour  that  bought  the  come. 
But  now,  by  the  Southwestern  and  Southside  and  Norfolk  and  'Petersburg 
ilroads,  and  by  the  Central,  Norfolk  and  Richmond  are  connected  with  the 
eat  interior,  with  the  interminable  West  at  Memphis,  and  it  will  soon  be 
ith  Cincinnati.  All  interior  Virginia  is  opened,  and  the  beautiful  and  fiU 
istures  and  wheat  lands  of  East  Tennessee,  heretofore  unknown,  will  no 
nffer  get  to  market  on  the  hoofs  of  cattle  and  swine.  In  future  they  will 
nd  wheat  or  flour,  and  mess  pork  and  beef  to  Richmond,  and  Richmond  can 
stributo  to  them  their  sugars,  coffee,  and  groceries  of  all  kinds,  and  all  their 
pplics.  Why  cannot  Norfolk  fulfill  her  natural  destiny,  and  be  the  great 
>rt  of  export  and  import  for  this  point  of  distribution  for  these  great  mills, 
id  for  the  places  innumerable  of  tnc  interior  and  the  West  to  be  supplied  with 
est  India  and  South  American  products  f  Is  there  not  a  concordance  and 
>megencity  of  interest  between  Richmond  and  Norfolk  in  this  already  estab- 
bed,  and  natural  and  legitimate  foreign  trade  ? 

Richmond  has  already  begun  the  enterprise,  and  has,  I  believe,  fiye  fine 
irqnes  importing  the  return  cargoes  for  what  her  mills  grind  and  send  away, 
orfolk  is  the  natural  port  of  commerce,  and  Richmond  is  the  granary,  and  the 
ill-house,  and  the  distributing  point  to  the  interior.  That  is  the  true  harmony 
'  the  trade.     Let  us  hare  it. 

From  memorials  presented  to  the  lost  Congress  by  John  Gardner,  long  a  Rio 
mmission  merchant,  well  known  to  me  for  shrewd  intelligence,  on  whose 
fttements  you  may  rely  for  the  statistics  he  presents,  I  extract  some  import- 
it  facts.  He  was  seeking  subsidies  for  mail  steamers  to  the  West  Jndies, 
razil,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  He  might  well  pray  for  mails  to  South 
merica.  England  has  mails,  Belgium  has  mails,  France  has  mails,  and  Brasil 
\a  mails  carried  by  steamers  from  Rio  to  Europe,  but  the  United  States  hayc 
me.  Coffee  may  he  falling  and  flour  rising,  and  the  European  and  United 
iites  merchant  may  start  eyen  in  the  race  to  get  intelligence  home.  The  let- 
r  to  Trieste  will  go  direct  by  steam,  and  the  flour  it  sends  for  be  half-way 
ick,  while  the  letter  for  Richmond  has  to  go  to  Southampton,  in  England ; 
stting  there,  it  finds  England  has  no  steam  mail  more  direct  than  to  Halifax 
'  St.  Thomas,  and  to  Halifax  our  letters  have  to  go  to  get  to  Richmond,  and 
Y  the  time  they  get  here  the  prize  is  won  by  the  Trieste  trader  in  Rio !  To 
medy  this  interdiction  of  our  trade  in  competition  with  Europeans  in  South 
merica,  Mr.  Gardner  presented  his  memorial  to  Congress.  No  one  here  took 
)tice  of  it,  though  we  were  more  deeply  interested  in  it  than  we  are  in  the 
reat  Collins  line  itself.  But  I  am  not  urging  a  mail  line— certainly  not  one 
arting  from  New- York  for  us — I  am  presenting  to  you  data  for  the  estimate 

f)ronts  on  a  commercial  line  from  Norfolk  to  Rio  ae  Janeiro. 
St.  We  have  no  steam  lines  in  connection  with  South  America,  though  they 
ould,  as  they  have  for  Europe,  vastly  increase  our  commerce  with  the  South. 
2d.  We  have  no  steam  line  with  South  America,  and  European  Powers  hav- 
g  several,  our  commerce  is  seriously  injured  thereby— Europe's  commerce 
id  intercourse  is  enlarged  at  our  expense. 

8d.  I  would  start  a  line  at  Norfolk,  touch  at  St.  Thomas,  the  great  distribu- 
Qg  point  of  the  English  and  other  West  India  mails  ;  thence  to  Barbadoes  ; 
lence  to  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.     A  smaller  steamer  here 
ould  coiyiect  with  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
4th.  The  distance  would  be,  from — 
Norfolk  to  Cape  Henry,  East,  35  miles. 
Cape  Henry  to  St.  Thomas,  S.  38®  E.,  1,261  miles. 
St.  Thomas  to  Barbadoes,  S.  44*^  E.,  440  miles. 
Barbadoes  to  Pernambuco,  S.  49^®  E.,  1,050  miles. 
Pernambuco  to  Bahia,  S.  36**  W.,  865  miles. 
Bahia  to  Cape  Frio,  S.  18®  W.,  630  miles. 
Cape  Frio  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  W.,  75  miles. 

Total  di«tancc,  4,756  miles,  in  24  days,  at  200  miles  per  day. 
By  actual  experience  the  European  steamers  make,  including  stoppages  and 
J  ae]ey,  about  two  hundred  miles  per  day.    Thus  the  distance  to  Rio  from 
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^^pfkXk  would  take  at  least  twenty-four  dayt,  and  fifty  days  only  would  be  re- 
Qi^ired  for  a  round  trip  to  that  port,  and  but  little  more  to  get  returns  from 
j^oenos  Ayret. 

M.  Two  larg^e  propellers,  say  of  twelve  hundred  tons  each,  would  be  euffi- 
0  j,«at  for  the  beginning  of  the  trade,  and  four  would  soon  be  required. 

^tlk  The  exports  of  the  United  States  to  those  countries  have  been  much  less 

^^^00.  the  imports.    This  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  g^reater  fiunlities  afforded 

^gmdt  with  Europe  by  steamers.    Our  articles  cannot  compete  with  those  of 

^e  English  in  tne  market  of  Brazil,  from  the  dispatch  and  freshness  in  which 

^a  Istter  can  be  sent  out  by  steamers. 

Ihe  foUowinff  statistics  are  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
lor  the  year  en£ng  SOth  June,  1858  : 

Entered  tons.  Cleared  tuna. 

West  Indies,  Ac,  not  including  Cuba 840.047 827,180 

Bnril 126,442 87,898 

Argentine  Republic •. 19,402 52,674 

Total 486,891 466,752 

Xxporte  ralae.  Importe  tons. 

West  Indies,  &e.,  not  including  Cuba. .  .$15,647,275 $17,215,658 

Bnail 5,545,207 21,460,788 

Argentine  Republic 2,819,979.   .   ..     8,152,770 

Total $28,512,461 $41,829,156 

The  trade  of  Great  Britain  alone  in  tonnage  and  yalue  surpassed  that  of  these 
conntnei. 

7th.  Norfolk  will  soon  be  the  central  point  of  the  Western  railroads  as  it  is 
nov  of  the  Southern.  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  haye  a  larce 
•  West  India  trade,  and  Virginia  and  Maryland  have  the  most  cxtonsiTe  trade 
vith  Brazil  of  any  sections  of  this  country.  The  West  and  New-Orleaus  ore 
sIbo  deeply  interested  in  the  Brazil  trade.  To  all  these  points  Norfolk  would 
be  the  most  accessible  and  nearest  place  of  departure  and  arrival,  and  to  the 
Xorth  it  would  be  equally  so. 

8th.  Steamers  of  1,200  tons  arc  proposed  by  Mr.  Gardner  ot  $2  50  per  mile, 
but  1,600  ton  steamers  at  the  rate  of  i4  per  uiile  for  mail  steamers.  A  com- 
mercial line  would  not  require  so  much  size  and  cost.  But  he  thinks  a  mail 
robsidj  is  required  much  larger  for  Brazil  than  for  Europe,  because  the  dis- 
tance IS  so  great  the  steamers  must  start  nearly  loaded  with  coal,  leaving  little 
room  for  freight ;  very  little  light  or  valuable  freight  or  specie  can  be  expected  ; 
Tcrv  few  passengers  can  be  counted  on  ;  coal  for  the  return  voyoge  would  cost 
in  Kio  about  $12  per  ton,  making  the  average  cost  for  the  voyage  upward  of 
$9  per  ton,  or  double  the  cost  of  coal  on  a  European  voyage.  But  tiiis  is  an 
aKument  with  Congress  for  a  subsidy,  for  a  passenger  steamer,  to  carry  mails. 
Why  mnst  the  steamers  start  nearly  loaded  with  coal  when  they  have  depots 
at  St.  Thomas,  Barbadoes,  Pemamuueo,  Bahia,  and  Rio  ?  Again,  trade  would 
be  increased,  and  the  correspondence  would  increase,  and  all  go  by  this  route 
from  the  United  States  to  Kio,  and  the  postage  would  pay  without  a  subsidy. 
Ifasnbsidy  could  be  obtained  it  would  be  only  an  adaitional  profit.  Again, 
the  bolance  of  trade  is  so  much  against  us  now  as  to  favor  the  European  rival 
trade  in  exchange,  and  specie  would  be  remitted  necessarily  to  meet  the  balance 
of  trade  instead  of  paying  the  premium  now  j)aid  for  exchange.  Passengers 
▼onld  vastly  increase  in  numbers  as  soon  as  steam  travel  is  substituted  for 
sails.  And  a  commercial  steamer  would  not  cost  at  the  rate  of  a  passenger  and 
mail  steamer. 

The  statistics  of  the  Brazilian  trade  furnished  by  Chevalier  do  Aguiar,  in 
Hunt's  MerchanU*  Magazine,  show  that  from  1833-'34  to  1855-56,  twelve 
years,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  had  actually  decreased  fourteen  per 
cent.,  while  tnose  from  England  had  increased  seventy  per  coiit.,  consistmg 
ehie^y  of  cotton  goods.  At  the  snmc  time  the  exports  to  Iho  \ji\\U»^  ^Va\Ai% 
^j/y^w^^-^/  JSOper  cent.~ihe  f^cat  balances  caused  hy  this  export  hewg  pQ\A  ^ 
e^o/eztAan^e  on  Engiand,  iraUad  of  increased  ex f  mis,  whic?i  cichange  uos 
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Uikem  for  remittances  to  the  Ertf^ish  manufacturers,  vfho,  instead  of  our  own,  , 
lU  the  advantages  of  the  great  istcrease  of  the  coffee  trade  toith  tie  United  SteUet. 
The  coDBumption  of  Brozlliau  produce  in  Great  Britain  is  not  more  than  half 
in  amount  of  that  oonsumcd  in  the  United  States,  while  the  imports  from  6r«at 
Britain  into  Brazil  are  eiffht  times  larger  than  from  the  United  States.  'And 
this  disparity  will  go  on  mcrcasing  unless  checked  by  direct  steam  communica- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  But  I  need  not  go  on  eondenahur 
these  statistics.  I  send  you  enclosed  the  memorials  themselves,  and  you  wifi 
lee  by  the  last  the  importance  of  the  trade. 

The  great  question  is,  are  there  enterprise  and  capital  enough  in  Riehmood 
ind  Norfolk  to  establish  four,  if  not  rour,  two,  if  not  two,  one  commereial 
iteamer  of  1,000  or  1,500  tons  between  Norfolk  and  iUo  f  It  will  require  from 
I  quarter  of  a  million  to  one  million  only  of  capital.  It  requires  agents  sent  out 
immediately  to  Brazil,  and  depots  of  coal  to  be  established  on  the  route  ;  and 
ifher^  estabUshed,  it  will  be  the  speediest  policy  to  draw  to  us  a  European  foreign 
"rade.  It  will  build  up  a  city  and  increase  capital,  and  command  exchange 
orith  Europe  and  Brazil,  and  will  educate  agents  and  men  of  commerce  for  os 
n  both  Europe  and  South  America.  It  will  make  us  the  great  mart  of  flour 
md  provisions  for  export,  and  of  the  coffee  and  hides  and  fruits  for  import,  which 
;rade  with  the  New  World  will  soon  make  us  rich  enough  to  commence  and 
:arry  on  a  direct  foreign  trade  with  the  Old. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  paradox  to  say,  that  the  way  most  certain  and  speedy 
k>  get  direct  trade  with  Europe,  and  to  be  our  own  importers  thenoe,  is  to  bend 
ill  our  energies  to  our  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  by  a 
lommereial  steam  connection,  and  to  make  the  latter  bring  about  the  former. 
We  have  all  the  materials,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  have  the  wit 
x>  find  out  the  ways.  One  thing  I  must  say,  let  us  be  ashamed  to  utter  one 
nurmur  of  sectional  jealousy  against  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New-Tork,  or 
Boston,  while  we  have  so  much  capacity  in  ourselves,  and  yet,  like  the  fool  of 
Eloracc,  stand  waitingon  the  banks  of  the  stjream  for  the  waters  to  pass  by  ba> 
!bre  we  cross  over.  We  have  wood,  iron,  coal,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  cotton, 
ind  hemp,  to  build  and  rig  and  sail  our  ships.  Wo  have  flour,  pork,  beef,  to> 
>acco,  salt,  and  everything  to  export,  and  not  a  merchant  to  send  it  away  and 
>ring  back  its  return  cargoes.  We  have  exports  in  abundance,  and  strangen 
lave  to  send  them  away  rrom  us,  and  then  bring  back  the  returns  to  ports  out* 
tide  of  our  limits,  and  we  are  but  the  retail  shop-keepers  and  consumers  of  im« 
sorters  in  other  States.  This  is  not  their  oppression ;  it  is  our  fault.  We  are 
lot  educated  in  forei^  trade.  Let  me  implore  you  to  send  some  agents  and 
actors  abroad.  Send  some  of  your  sons  to  Rio  ae  Janeiro,  and  to  porta  every 
vhere  promising  to  us  a  foreign  trade.  Teach  some  one  the  ways  and  means 
>f  carrying  it  on.  If  you  can't  bring  the  Great  Eastern  from  Europe,  do  start 
\  cock-boat  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  " 

2.— FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1857-'68. 

Tni  New- York  Journal  of  Commerce  furnishes  the  following  condensation 
rom  the  returns  which  it  has  been  permitted  to  inspect  : 

The  following  will  show  the  total  foreign  imports  and  exports  at  all  the 
>orts  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  80,  1%58  : 

Imports  for  the  year  1867-'68. 

Dutiable  goods $202,293,876 

Free  goods 61,044,779 

Specie  and  bullion 19,274,496 

Total  imports  for  the  year $282,013,160 

Exports  for  the  year  1867-68. 

Domestic  produce  ; $251,351,038 

Foreign  produce  And  merchandise 20,660,241 

Domestic  specie  and  bullion $42,407,246 

Foreign        "        "        "       10,225,901 

62,683,147 

Total  exports  for  the  year $324,644,421 
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3.— PORK  TRADE  OF  THE  WEST,  1868-9. 


Thk  surplus  hog  producU  of  the  West  may  be  yalaed  in  round  numben  Mi 
^5f 000,000.  About  one  fourth  of  this  business  is  transacted  at  Cincinnati  di- 
*eotly,  and  a  considerable  proportion  besides  is  connected  indirectly  with  the 
nercantile  operations  of  this  place.  Cincinnati  has,  therefore,  become  the 
sentre  of  the  pork  business,  u  is  the  great  controlling  market  of  the  country, 
it  is  the  meeting  place  for  operators  from  all  sections,  East,  West,  North,  and 
3outh,  and  also  for  European  traders  in  the  article.  Strangers  are  already  be- 
ginning to  arrive,  and  within  the  next  thirty  days  New- York,  Boston,  Balti- 
nore,  Philadelphia,  South-Carolina,  Virginia,  the  Western  States,  Canada, 
Bngland,  and  Ireland,  will  be  represented  on  'change.  The  trade  will,  thai^ 
bre,  Tery  soon  be  in  the  full  current  of  activity. 

The  chief  interest  at  this  time  relates  to  the  prospects  of  the  trade,  and  inai^ 
nuch  as  the  only  questions  in  doubt,  in  this  connection,  depend  upon  the  ezfeent 
>f  the  crop,  present  inquiries  are  mainly  directed  to  this  point.  Upon  general 
)rinciple8,  and  without  regard  to  existing  circumstances,  it  would  be  reasonable 
;o  anticipate  a  supply  greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous  season.  Two  thingt 
>nly  arc  necessary  ordinarily  to  secure  a  largo  crop  of  hogs,  especially  when 
hey  are  found  to  exist  two  years  in  succession,  viz. :  remunerative  prioee  end 
^ood  supplies  of  com.  For  several  years  past  the  former  have  been  realieed, 
ind  in  regard  to  com,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  average  for  four  years  hee 
lot  fiillcn  much,  if  any,  below  a  fair  yield.  Last  year  the  crop,  such  as  it  was 
n  quality,  was  a  large  one.  This  year  it  is  short,  slightly  in  some  localiiiea, 
*rgoly  in  others  ;  but  taking  the  hog-raising  States  together,  and  including  the 
»ld  com  carried  over  from  the  crop  of  1857^  and  we  have  in  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
ndiana,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  and  Iowa,  supplies  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
ry,  and  fullv  sufficient  to  warrant  the  befief  that  the  present  prices  for  pork 
viU  induce  mrmers  to  feed  all  the  hogs  that  can  be  maao  ready  Tor  market  tliis 
eason. 

The  average  price  of  hogs  in  this  market  for  several  years  was  as  fol- 
ows  : 

1849-50,  per  100  lbs.  net $2  91 

1860-^1,  do  do    ^ 400 

1861-52,  do  do    4  70 

1852-53,  do  do    6  81 

1858-64,  do  do    4  44 

1854-55,  do  do    4  46 

1855-56,  do  do    6  04 

1850-57,  do  do    6  28 

1857-68,  do  do    6 16 

It  is  thus  seen  that  for  eight  years  past  hogs  have  commanded  full  prioes. 
)nt  notwithstanding  eight  years  of  full  prices  for  hogs,  and  four  or  five  years 
•f  fair  com  crops  on  an  average,  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  season  with  hogs 
t  $5  75  per  100  pounds  nctt,  and  a  prevailing  opinion  that  crops  will  not  much 
xceed,  if  it  reaches,  the  figures  reported  for  1857-'58.  High  prices  and  shori- 
rop  views,  however,  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  oon* 
lusive  evidence  of  deficient  supplies.  It  has  not  often,  if  ever,  occurred  in  the 
istory  of  the  pork  trade  of  this  city  that  a  deficiency  of  supplies  was  not  fig- 
red  up  at  the  beginning  of  each  season. 

Hogs  are  the  most  productive  animals  we  have,  as  they  are  also  the  most 
umerous  of  farm  stock.  There  may  be  a  very  short  crop  this  year,  and  yet 
very  long  one  next.  Give  twelve  months*  notice  to  farmers,  and  they  wUl 
imiah  as  many  hogs  as  desired,  provided  you  will  pay  well  for  them«  ana  there 
I  a  good  com  crop.  Again  :  the  actual  number  of  hogs  in  those  States  which 
imish  the  surplus  for  market  is  usuallv  about  ten  millions.  The  flurplut 
acked  at  the  leading  points,  therefore,  ao  not  embrace  more  than  one  tnird 
f  the  actual  number  in  the  pork-packins  States.  From  this  it  may  be  seen 
7w  easy  it  is  for  farmers,  when  extra  inducements  are  offered  in  the  shape  of 
rA  prices,  to  increase  the  surplus,  and  they  \\a\e  "MiTeVy  ^V^d  to  do'this 
9n  the  busineaa  opened  at  tempting  figures,  as  \t  Yiaa  V\n&  ^<^ax. 
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At  many  points  the  contracts  already  made  exceed  the  total  of  laet  year's 
biumess  at  the  same  places.  Wherever  there  is  a  pork  trade  there  is  a  cash 
market  In  addition,  full  prices  prevail,  and  farmers  are  in  a  condition  to  ap- 
preciate and  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages.  They  need  money.  Many 
of  them  are  in  debt.  Wheat  crops  arc  short,  and  hogs  are  the  most  available 
things  they  have  for  sale.  They  will  therefore  be  apt  to  sell  as  many  hogs  as 
they  can  mttcn. 

The  views  that  we  have  thus  presented  lead  us  to  anticipate  an  increase  in 
the  hog  crop  of  1858-'iS9  of  not  f^r  from  20  per  cent.  This  will  be  chiefly  real- 
ind  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee.  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
will  probably  hold  their  own,  but  no  more.  The  com  that  is  now  being  fed  to 
iliem  IB  of  snperior  quality,  much  better  than  that  need  last  year,  and  the 
tnimalB  promise  to  come  forward  in  good  order — Cincinnati  Gazette. 

4.— NEW-ORLEANS  SUGAR  MARKET  1867-'68. 

Tbk  following  is  extracted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  New-Orleans  Prices 

Oturreni: 

"  The  first  arrival  of  new  crop  was  on  the  29th  of  September,  consisting  of  five 
hhds.  from  the  Pariah  of  Iberville.  This  was  more  than  one  month  earner  than 
flie  first  receipt  in  the  previous  year,  and  12  days  earlier  than  in  1855.  The 
five  hhds.  were  sold  at  the  fancy  price  of  11  ic.  ^  Its.  Up  to  the  doee  of  Oc- 
tober, about  900  hhds.  were  received,  limited  sales  being  made  at  O^lO^c.  for 
fair  to  prime,  until  the  last  week  of  the  month,  when  prices  gave  way  fully  Gc. 
}p^  B,  Fair  dropping  from  9|c.  to  8|^8]c.  These  last  were  the  lowest  rates  of 
the  year,  the  market  soon  rallying,  and  our  quotations  on  the  80th  of  October 
▼tre  as  follows : 

Inferior, 8  ®  3^ 

Common  to  Good  Common Sl<S)  4^ 

Fair  to  Fully  Fair ii^ri)  5i 

Prime 5i(a>  51 

Choice  and  Centrifugal G  d^^  S 

The  extreme  range  for  fair  to  Fully  Fuir,  during  the  next  two  months,  was  4^ 
«CJc.,  but  it  fell  off  in  January  to  4r«.5c.  ^  Ih.  From  that  period  until  April, 
the  market  steadilv  improved,  and  in  the  latter  month  the  rates  were  Cii'in7c. 
for  Fair  to  Fully  f'air,  but  fell  off  ic.  in  May.  The  tendency  has  since  been 
upvard,  the  range  being  G^  'il  TJc.,  in  June,  8^  i^c  8 J  in  July,  and  9  (u:  9i  in 
Aogust.     Our  quotations. at  the  close  are  as  follows  : 

Inferior  and  Refining 6  fr^  G 

Common  and  Good  Common 7  (?l-  Hi[ 

Fair  to  Fully  Fair 9  (fl-  9i 

Prime 9ir?'  — 

Choice 9i  VaIO 

Centrifugal  to  Clarified 9  ^</  11 

Refined 11  <^7lH 

.  Tho  course  of  the  market,  througliout  the  season,  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
''i?  table,  which  exhibits  the  highest  and  lowest  points  in  each  month  for  Fair 
to  Fully  Fair  sugar,  on  the  Levee,  and  also  the  average  price  in  each  month  for 
^*ic  same  range  of  (qualities  : 

1857 -*58.  Ilighefit.  Lowest.  Average. 

^Pteml)€r cents  ^  lb.—    ''^^  12  —  ^7-  1)| lOJ  r^f^^  12 

'^tober lOJ  <^i;  12   3.^  4/;  8   8g  <?^)  lOJ 

*^ovember G    r«)    GJ 42-^^)51 f>i  </7J    Ai 

|^««€mber f)l  r^e)    5^ 4  k  <^^)  ^   4&(^^)    5i^ 

l*J"Ai^ 4i  Crz)    5  4^(^^)4i 4i(ri)    4| 


Feb 
^*r. 

^1 Gi  f6>    7 Gi(?^f)i <\(<o    ^\ 


^  ^^Jar}' 5    (S)    5| 4i  (?^  5  41  <^/;    r>k 

^^«h (jl(rd    Gf 5    <?^;  r)i hi  iv    V>v 


Jt 


t^    Oi'^i:)     7 0J<^^)CVV ^>\(a>     K^\ 


''^e 


/irj^ (^i-^    7i 6    (?^)Ci ^^dv    1 

^O^ f^^^    81 Cicg)7^ 1     <^    "*\ 

^^^^ /....    0    ^    9i^ 9    (a)9^ 9     (a>    ^\ 
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Tho  first  tranMotioDs  on  plAotation  reported  were  about  the  middle  of  Deotm- 
>er,  at  5^  <2&  5|o.  ^  lb.  In  February  about  4,000  bhds.  were  sold  at  4, 4|f 
>k,  and  bid., in  Mnroh  5,000  to  6,000  bhds.,  at  5i,  6,  6i,  6^,  6i,  7  and  7^0.  ^  A. 
?here  have  been  but  few  transactions  reported  since,  the  principal  ones  beiiig 
,  crop  of  150  hhds.  in  July,  and  one  of  GOO  in  August,  both  at  9c. ^  ft .  The  arengt 
»riee  of  the  entire  crop,  according  to  our  calculations,  has  been  5|c.,  ffiying  an 

fgregate  product  for  279,697  hhds.  of  1100  lbs.  each,  of  $17,900,608,  agwnst 
,976  hhds.,  and  $8,187,860  last  jcar.  The  receipts  at  the  levee  haye  been. 
02,788  hhds.,  and  6,020  bbls.  and  tierces,  against  62,468  hhds.,  and  8,995  bbls. 
nd  tieroes,  last  year. 

The  estimated  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  last  season,  was  only  200  hhdt-* 
nd  this  amount  added  to  the  crop— 279,697 — would  make  a  supply  of  279,897 
bds.  The  distribution  of  this  supply,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  has  been 
s  follows  :  shipments  to  places  out  of  the  State,  as  shown  by  our  tables,  and 
icluding  the  exports  from  Attakapas,  78,885  hhds. ;  consumption  of  the  city 
nd  neighborliood,  80,000  hogsheads ;  taken  for  refining  in  the  city,  and 
ther  parts  of  the  State,  including  cistern  bottoms,  8,000  hhds. ;  estimated  qnan- 
ity  taken  to  fill  up  hhds.  for  shipment  18,000  hhds.  ;  and  stock  on  hand  in  tho 
•tate  estimated  at  2,000  hhds.,  leaving  as  the  quantity  taken  for  the  West»  168,- 
^2  hogsheads  against  89,576  hogsheads  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  118,486. 
lie  quantity  shippe<i  to  Atlantic  ports  is  73,885,  against  1850  hogsheads  last 
ear,  showing  an  increase  of  72,08o  hhds. 

The  imports  of  foreign  sugar  at  this  port  since  the  1st  September,  are  1102 
i>ffsheads,  and  16,864  boxes  from  Cuba. 

Aceording  to  a  statement  annually  made  up  by  the  Neic-Yori  Shipvmg  mud 
Jowimercitl  List,  the  total  imports  of  foreign  sugar  into  the  United  States,  for 
iieyear  ending  Dec.  81,  1857,  was  269,180  tons  (equal  to  502,469  hogiOieadi  of 
200  lbs.  each),  against  275,662  tons,  or  514,560  hhds.  in  1856  ;  and  the  quan- 
ty  of  this  description  taken  for  consumption  in  1857,  was  241,765  tons,  munst 
55,202  in  1856,  or  a  decrease  of  5  8-10  ^  c.  The  total  consumption  of  both 
>reign  and  domestic  cane  sugar,  in  1857,  was  280,765  tons,  against  878,760  in 
856,  or  a  decrease  in  the  total  consumption  of  25  j  ^  c.  These  estimates  in- 
lude  large  imports  of  Melado  in  1857,  equal  to  about  70,000  hhds.,  or  28,400 
>ns  sugar.  If  this  should  be  discarded,  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  would 
ppear  much  larger,  being  81  45-100  ^  o.  Besides  the  abore,  it  is  estimated 
lat  there  entered  into  the  consumption  about  10,800  tons  of  sug^r  made  fromi 
lolasses,  and  ab:>ut  85,000  tons  of  maple  sugar,  whieh,  with  the  oonsnmptioB 
f  California  and  Oregon,  estimated  at  6,000  tons,  would  cive  a  grand  total  for 
10  consumption  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1857,  of  882,065  tons,  againsi 
12,185  tons  in  1856.     This  amount  is  equal  to  619,188  hogsheads. 

'omparaiive  prices  of  Sugar  on  the  Levee,  on  the  first  of  each  manlhfor  f»9  years. 


1857-'58. 
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OSXTS. 

^\(a>  12 
z  (id  i\ 

^\<€i>     6^ 

2^(8)  Q 

2k  dd  6| 

2e<^  6} 

S    &  S 

2k  &  8^ 

2k(S>  S 

2\(a>  Si 

^k(a>  9^ 


1836-^57. 

1856-'56. 

1854-*55. 

CIHTS. 

oairrs. 

oaara. 

^(S>    9i 

6    ^    7f 

21^41 
8   &5| 

8^  $d  10^ 

4^8 

8i  (S>  \0\ 

Hed    1\ 

9   &6k 

8i  <S>  10^ 

ik<8>    7i 

2|(®5 

7i  (s>  m 

5    (20    8 

2iti»4| 

71  &  111 

b    (S>    S 

2k  ^H 

7  (a>nk 

4i(a>    81 

8    && 

7    ^ll| 

4    (^    8i 

21^6^ 

7}<^12 

4    ^    8^ 

4    96 

9|<®  12 

4k(a>    9 

4    96« 

n<a)\2 

5    ®    9i 

4^6^ 

10}  (Si  11 

5i®    9^ 

8i<®6| 

*  No  Loaiaiaiui  Sugar. 
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^.-DIRECT  FOREIGN  IMPORTS-rSUGAR,  COFFEE,  AKD  SALT,  AT 

NEW-ORLEANS. 


▲STICLS8. 


Coffee — Cobo,  ^ bags 

Coffee— Rio bags 

flogmr — Gaba bxs.  and  bbls. 

Sc^ar — Cuba • . . . .  hhds. 

Sonur — ^Braul,  Ae bzs.  and  bgs. 

MoiaMea — Caba hhds  and  tea. 

Molawes     Cuba bbls. 

Salt — ^Liyerpool sacks 

Salt— Tnrks'  Island,  Ac bush. 


1867-'68. 

1856-'57. 

1856-'56. 

1.268 

11 

10,886 

280.655 

440,008 

885,982 

16,864 

29,867 

81,665 

1,102 

21,894 

6,689 

80 

8,806 

•  •  •  • 

2,528 

24,453  • 

122 

4,128 

29,531 

1,683 

669,873 

1,051.190 

1,038,284 

168,557 

592,777 

735,282 

a— MOBILE— ITS  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 

Sats  the  AivertiBer,  in  eommenting  upon  the  Commercial  advances  of  Mo- 
bik: 

Since  our  last  Annual  Review,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  been  opened 
fer  traflie  to  West  Point,  84^  miles  from  Mocoa  Within  the  year  53  miles  of 
tnek  haye  been  laid — 25  miles  northward  from  Jackson, Terni.,  24  miles  south- 
ward from  the  Kentucky  line,  and  4  miles  on  the  Columbus  Branch — leaving  a 
np  of  only  18  miles  between  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  Columbus,  Ky.,  which  will 
be  Isid  by  the  ;middle  of  October.  The  business  of  the  road  is  increasing,  and 
we  have  the  cheering  announcement  that  the  President  of  the  Com})ai)y  has 
purchased  iron  enough  to  complete  this  important  work.  This  road,  together 
with  the  rivers,  which  have  ueen  navigable  nearly  all  the  year,  allorded  all 
reasonable  facilities  for  bringing  forwanl  tlio  croj)9  as  the  market  dciuanded. 

Xotwithstuuding  the  comnierciftl  difficulties  adverted  to,  encouraging  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  our  industrial  and  commercial  enterpriv^es.  Several 
steamboats  have  been  built,  new  manufactories  have  been  enacted,  and  a  steam- 
ship line  between  this  port  and  Galveston.  Texas,  has  been  successfully  inau- 
^rated.  Within  the  year  Messrs  Thomas  A.  Murray  ct  Co.,  at  the  '•  Marine 
Ways,"  opposite  the  city,  have  built  three  stanch  boats — the  "  Tom  Murray," 
a  steam  towboat  for  Pcnsacola  (cost  $10,000),  and  the  river  boats  '*  Kescuc" 
(coat  $14,000),  and  "Senator"  (cost  $45,000),  and  we  are  informed  that  nego- 
tiations are  pending  for  new  work.  These  boats  are  all  built  with  Alabama 
pine,  which  has  been  found  superior  for  steamboat  hulls  to  any  other  kind  of 
timber.  The  Mobile  Dock  and  Mutual  Insurance  Company  have  a  finely  ar- 
ranged building,  covering  a  steam  sawmill,  ])laning  machme,  and  ail  the  ad-  ^ 
Janets  necessary  for  ship  and  steamboat  building  at  cheap  rates,  (»f  whicli  they 
nave,  in  previuus  years,  given  evidence.  They  have  built  two  steamboats  dur- 
ing the  year — the  Warrior,  for  the  river  trade,  and  the  Crescent,  for  Point 
Clear.  The  Messrs.  Meaher,  at  their  mill  near  the  city,  have  sawed  2,000,000  ,^ 
feet  of  lumber,  and  1,200,000  shingles  during  the  year,  and  are  preparing  to 
build  anotlier  large  steamer.  Our  iron  foundries  appear  to  be  doin^  a  larger 
business  in  machinery  than  ever  before.  The  increase  in  this  department  with 
the  lost  five  or  six  years  is  wonderful.  Messrs.  Skates  <k  Co.,  and  I.  I).  Spear  ,/^ 
A  Co.,  are  prepared  to  build  boilers,  engines  (high  ond  low  i)res.sure)  of  all 
aizes  and  power,  mochinery  for  steamboats  and  mills,  etc.,  etc.  Messrs.  Spear  ^^ 
A  Co.  built  last  year  machinery  for  sevnty-live  circular  sawmills,  an«l  the  en- 
gine and  boilers  for  the  new  bay  steamer  Crescent.  We  arc  pleased  to  be  able 
to  state  that  the  enterprise  of  Alessrs.  Pomeroy  <fe  Marshall  in  erecting  a  tan-  y 
aerv  and  a  factory  for  the  mamifacture  of  russet  brogans.  is  highly  sueoessful. 
Their  business  proves  that  such  articles  can  be  manufactured  and  sold  here  as 
ohcaplv  AS  they  can  be  purchased  at  the  North. 

The 'Southern  Oil  Company's  works,  located  in  the  city,  were  formiiUy  \ivw\-     ^ 
gnrated  on  Saturday,  July  8lst.    The  factory  is  a  commodious  bmYOi'vu^,  <^oTi- 
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Tenienilj  arranged  for  the  bnaineM  foe  which  it  it  designed.  On  the  grouBd 
are  four  hnffe  iron  stills  for  melting  the  rosin,  whence  the  yaporized  rosin  paaaea 
by  means  of  pipes,  through  a  tank  of  water  into  a  Urge  copper-lined  caaldron, 
where  it  andcreoes  purification,  after  which  it  reaches  the  final  reservoir  for  the 
perfected  oil.  The  rosin  separates  in  the  still  into  three  distinct  and  merchant- 
able substances— oil,  pitch,  and  naphtha.  The  capacity  of  these  works  is  such, 
that  1,000  gallons  of  oil,  260  of  naphtha,  and  12  barrels  of  pitch,  may  be  daily 

groduced,  requiring  the  consumption  of  76  barrels  of  rosin.  Hie  labor  of  onlr 
ye  or  six  persons  is  required  lo  manufiiotnre  this  large  product  The  oil  ja 
now  used  on  nine  of  our  steamboats,  and,  according  to  ccrtibcates  of  the  offiys«% 
hat  been  pronounced  the  best  in  use.  We  have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  this  topiat 
as,  if  this  oil  shall  prove  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  the  importance  of  the  eat«r> 
prise  to  this  section  of  the  country  can  hardly  be  oyerestimated. 

The  year  just  closed  will  be  ever-memorable  for  the  success  of  the  moat 
ftopenaous  experiment  of  modem  times — the  connection  of  the  Old  World  witk 
the  new  by  an  electric  cable.  This  great  event  was  consummated  on  the  6tik  of 
August,  and  several  messages  to  and  from  Europe  have  already  passed  over  it, 
(convincing  the  most  skeptical  of  its  practicability.)  What  will  be  the  pre- 
cise effect  of  this  rapid  communication  upon  commerce  and  trade,  remains 
to  be  disclosed.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise,  however,  than  beneficial,  although 
it  will  ffreatly  change  the  method  of  business.  Speculators  will  doubtless  find 
it  interfere  materially  with  their  occupation,  but  capital  and  legitimate  bnsi- 
.ness  will  have  little  to  fear  from  it. 

Real  estate  in  this  city  appears  to  have  suffered  but  little  from  the  depres- 
sion of  business  following  tne  "  crisis.*'  Not  much  has  changed  bands,  bow- 
ever,  at  private  sale,  but  a  good  deal  of  valuable  property  has  been  sold  at  ana- 
tion,  bringing  fair,  and,  in  some  instances,  high  prices.  Considerable  improTa- 
jnent  is  now  going  on  in  the  way  of  building — several  new  stores  and  a  nnmbtt 
cif  ^dwellings,  some  of  them  auite  imposing  and  costly,  being  in  progress  of  eree- 
tion.  The  relief  expericncea  from  tne  discontinuance  of  the  two  per  cent  Ridl- 
.road  tax — ^now  all  paid  up — ^makes  this  class  of  property  more  remuneratiTe 
and  desirable  than  it  has  been  esteemed  for  several  years. 

7.— EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  FROM  MOBILE. 


PORTS. 


Liverpool 

Hull 

Glasgow 

Cowes,  Cork,  ^c 

Total  to  Great  Britain 

Havre.. 

Bordeaux 

Marseilles 

Rouen,  Nantz,  Ac 

ToUl  to  France 

Amsterdam 

Rotterdam 

Antwerp 

Ghent 

Trieste 

Hamburg  and  Bremen 

JiAToelona,  dso « 

Mexico  Bad  Stockholm 

St,  PetenbuTg. 

Other  Porta 

Totai  other  Foraiyn  Ports. 


♦67-68. 


268,091 

•  «  •  ■ 

962 
1,000 


266,043 


89,689 


89,689 


1,868 


7,419 
6,047 
2,286 

10,W0 
8,004 


'66-67. 


192,940 
8,069 


»66-66. 


196,999 


88,662 

•  •  •  • 

182 


840,812 

•  •  •  • 

6,188 
6,696 


861,690 


88,794 


1,470 
6,447 
2,297 

16,796 
1,226 

«  •  •  • 

145 

•   •  •  • 

0,104 


96,021 

■  •  •  • 

2,260 


'64^66. 


218,616 


1,682 


216,248 


*6a-M. 


227,462 

•   •  •  • 

8,768 


•  •  •  • 


281,280 


97,271 


966 
8,892 

■  •  ■  • 

2,610 

10,779 

6,017 


110,074 
1,016 


111,090 


76,762 


*   •  «  % 


2,900 
2,689 

•  •  •  • 

1,989 
2,818 
8,777 

%  %  «  % 


76,762 


2,960 

0,087 

• .  •  • 

6,700 

8,894 

8,688 

%  %  %  % 
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POBH. 

'ST-BS. 

'66-67. 

'55-60. 

■M-56. 

'68-64. 

14^2 
26.169 
12,222 
2,377 
2,220 
67,461 
8.151 

28,736 
48,762 
22,245 
7,548 
6,381 
46,0i0 

28.507 
64.628 
17,672 
■2,975 

4,648 
78.707 

8,686 

81,664 
26.968 
15.876 
2,418 
8,724 
32,097 
1,800 

Bortoo 

sssr  ■; 

43,198 
23.406 
6.047 

128,482 

1M,G87 

196.622 

113,611 

ToUlBalra 

616,447 

478,807 

680.557 

463.822 

615.681 

„..„,„.„0,. 

80.S89 
81,688 

88,794 
34,144 

861.6y0 
97,271 
80,074 

111,030 
18,978 

Total  Foniim 

8B7,0t6 
128,482 

818,037 
154,687 

486.036 
195.622 

340,811 

113,511 

ToW 

616,447 

478,024 

080.067 

458,822 

616,681 

6.— TRADE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY.,  ' 

Tbi  ''  Lynchburg  Virginian''  sp<ieulat£B  as  follawB  oyer  a  Copy  uf  tb«  la«t  ao- 
nul  eommercUl  report  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  prepared  by  William  Smith, 
£>q.,  the  uitellig<>nt  aud  active  SupcrintoDdcnt  of  tlie  M«reIiBDts'  Eicboago,  of 
Hut  eity  : 

Fnim  this  pamphlet  we  g«t  a  completa  liiatory  of  the  eoimDorce  of  that  city. 
br  the  put  year,  as  veil  aa  tabular  comparative  stiitomeDU  of  the  biiaint^Ks  of 
MTcrat  yean  preceding.  It  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  Rnancial  crisis  uf 
!ut  year,  Cincinnati  has  not  only  held  L«r  own,  but  is  steadily  increasing  her 
inde,  and  growing  in  commercial  importance. 

There  is  no  city  in  tLe  Union  from  which  we  should  have  expected  so  little 
of  ^owtb,  as  Cincinnati — not  that  she  has  not  enterprise,  capital,  and  cvcry- 
Ibiag  else  necessary  to  sustain  the  oommcree  of  a  large  city — but  because  of 
ber  infelicity  in  respect  of  geographical  position.     At  one  time,  not  very  long 

K  either,  Cincinnati  waa  the  border  city  of  the  West.  All  tbe  trade  from 
It  to  Eaat  paiaed  throngh  her  gates.  Bat,  of  late  years,  St.  Loais  and  Chi- 
cago hare  odvaneed  with  sacb  rapid  strides  aa  now  tu  be  reckoned  cities  of  the 
mt  eommercial  importance.  Of  course,  the  area  oF  country,  the  trade  of  which 
■as  tribatAry  to  Cincinnati,  has  been  circumscribed,  and  a  portion  of  tbc  trade 
Inverted  into  other  cluuinels.  liut,  nolwitbstaniling  this  circumstance,  tlie 
"  Queen  City  of  the  West,"  as  ita  inhabiUnU  delight  to  call  it,  still  holda  a 
fiont  rank  in  the  commercial  cities  of  the  continent. 

The  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the  astonishing  increase  in  tbc  productions  and 
trade  of  the  Uiaaissippi  Valley — by  which  wo  mean  not  only  the  ToUey  of  that 
lirer  itself,  bat  of  all  its  tribatarici.  The  Illinois,  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the 
Bed,  and  the  other  streams  which  enter  into  the  grand  volume  of  water  which 
Gods  its  cmbotuhuTC  at  the  delta  of  the  Hisslssippii  o'i  float  upon  tlieir  bosoms, 
vith  each  succeeding  year,  an  increase  of  agricultural  prodnctiuns.  Moreover, 
emigration  is  steadily  pushing  itself  further  toward  the  setting  sun  every  year 
—and  tbe  weatem  tributaries  of  the  great  river  begin  to  Uiruna  w\d\  ^'^mW 
Iton  almoat  to  their  verf  aaareet  in  tbe  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Mouuliunt.    %o 
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that,  though  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  [St.  PanlVaad  Memphis,  are  di- 
yertiog  from  Cincinnati  much  of  the  trade  of  the  MiMiseippi  Valley,  she  atill 
maintains  her  oommeroial  position.  And  she  will  eontinne  to  maintain  it,  aai 
advance  n{)on  it. 

Amoiijg;  other  items  of  interest  in  the  pamphlet  hefore  ns,  is  a  table  showing 
the  destination  of  the  exports  of  Cincinnati  lor  the  post  year — specifyinff  how 
much  was  shipped  down  the  river,  how  mneh  np,  how  mnoh  by  railroad,  aod 
how  mneh  by  oanal.  And  it  is  this  statement  that  more  immediately  conMiqi 
us  of  Virginia.  Every  ton  of  export  that  CineumaH  tends  out,  tkat  it  d€$ign€4/ir 
foreif(n  sktpneni,  or  for  the  Atlantic  citictt  aught  to  be  hrai^gkt  to  tk€  tfttei^iktl, 
right  through  the  heeurt  of  Virginia  I 

Cincinnati  exported,  last  year,  articles  of  merchandise  to  the  Talae  of  Mf* 
five  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  not  too  mneh  to  say  that  at  least  three  foniiba  of 
this  was  intended  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  for  foreign  exportation.  If  the 
great  central  teater  line  of  Virginia  were  completed  to  the  Ohio  rioer^  ii  tgaula  s«- 
cure  the  transportation  of  all  this  merchandise  to  the  Atlantic  eoastt  and  Norfolk 
would  be  the  grand  distrtbuiing  depots  sending  it  in  all  directions,  whtrsur  ds$» 
tined! 

As  it  is,  some  of  it  has  to  be  sent  down  the  river  to  New-Orleans,  and  then 
reshipped.  But  the  climate  of  New-Orleans,  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  renders 
it  iinsfue  to  send  there  two  of  Cinoinnati's  leading  articles  of  export,  flour  aad 
pork.  Some  of  this  tonnage  goes  by  canal  to  the  lakes,  and  after  encounteriii^ 
the  dangerous  navigation  of  l^ke  £rie,  goes  down  by  canal  again  from  BuAdo 
to  New-York  city.  But  this  route  possesses  an  equal  disadvantage  with  the 
Southern  route — ^for  it  is  a  frosen  up  six  months  in  the  year.  The  only  roots 
free  from  the  ice  of  the  Nortli,  and  the  hot  sun  of  the  South-— the  shortest  roots 
—the  cheapest  route — the  best  route  in  every  conceivable  respect,  is  the  central 
route  through  the  heart  of  Virginia  to  Norfolk,  which  only  awaits  oompletioa 
to  Kanawha  river,  to  become  the  great  commercial  artery  oj  the  continent ! 

We  have  considered  this  matter  with  reference  to  the  trade  of  Cincinnati 
alone.  But  when  we  reflect  that  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  even  to  the 
western  limits  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  would  pour  out  its  immense  prodoetions 
through  the  same  avenue,  if  it  were  completed,  it  does  seem,  indeca,  an  meX  of 
orimiual  supineness  and  negligence  on  the  part  of  Virginia  to  let  it  remain  un- 
finished. The  people,  in  some  of  the  counties,  are  already  moving  with  refer- 
ence to  the  election  of  members  to  the  next  Legislature.  Let  no  man  be  phosen 
who  is  not  a  pledged  friend  of  the  completion  of  the  water  line  to  tho  Ohio. 


DEWBIMENT  OF   AGUICULTOBB. 

1.— THE  COTTON  POWER. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cotton  Planters*  Association,  held  in  Maeon,  Geor- 


iprcsent  the  commercial  value  of  the  stap 
the  influence  of  cotton  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world,  we  must  remember, 
that  imports  are  always  equal  to  exports.    The  estimate  of  Mr.  Marey,  while 
Secretary  of  State,  in  his  report  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  Houso  of 
Representatives,  was,  that  three  fourths  of  the  cotton  of  the  worid  was  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,    From  the  same  report  it  is  seen  that  the  value  of 
Uie  cotton  of  Uis  United  States  is,  in  round  numbers,  $100,000,000.     Add  to 
this  933,000,000  as  the  amount  produced  in  the  other  cotton-g^wing  couBtriet 
in  the  world,  and  wo  have  $138,000,000  worth  as  the  average  production  of  the 
world.     Now  BuppoM  that  $88,000,000  worth  be  retained,  for  the  purpose  <k 
homo  mBuufaoturo^ihu  is  about  the  amount,  from  Vh«\MaVdata\Ml^T«^% — ^SisSok 
win  Jearo  $100,000,000  to  bo  exported.    But  VmwjTVi^  wa  «\w%^  wv^ui  \ft  « 
porta,  §0  that  ths  oountry  shipping  tba  %\^W>«(y)0  ^oi!^  ui  vsMtnik  - 
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T«ettT«  in  Tetnni  $100,000,000  worth  of  other  articles.  Uere,  then,  is  $200,000,- 
OOO  giveii  to  commerce.  Bat  the  mannfactaring  coantries  receive  this  cotton, 
torn  it  into  cloth,  thereby  increasing  its  valuCi  say  six  times  (which,  however, 
it  below  the  tme  increaM.)  All  of  tliis  cloth  is  not  needed  for  home  consump- 
tion. By  agwn  referring  to  statistical  accounts  we  find  that  about  one  sixth  of 
the  eotton  imported  into  the  manufacturing  countries,  is  re-exported  in  the  shape 
of  the  manufactured  article.  Tliis,  then,  gives  $100,000,000  more  of  exports. 
Tliit  mnst  have  in  return  the  same  amount  of  imports.  Ilerc,  then,  is 
$200,000,000  more,  which  added  to  the  other  $200,000,000— the  amount  of  the 
fifit  exportation  and  importation  combined— ^ves  in  round  numl»cr8  $400,000,- 
000  to  commerce  yearly.  We  might  trace  tliis  operation  almost  to  iufinity,  but 
this  is  far  enoagh  for  Uie  object  m  view.  I^ct  it  not  1)e  forgotten  tliat  this  is 
the  amount  given  yearly  to  commerce  by  cotton. 

Bat  the  $£00,000,000  worth  of  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the 
means  of  transportation.  Who  then  can  calculate  the  vast  amount  that  must 
be  expended  in  making  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  $400,000,000  worth 
of  produce — ^produce  which  finds  its  way  to  tlic  remotest  parts  of  tho  civilized 
world.  The  mind  is  almost  overwhelmed  in  the  vain  attempt.  This,  then,  may 
be  railed  another  muscle  in  the  giant  arm  of  tlio  **  Cotton  rower.** 

2.— INDIA  COTTON  COMPETITION  STILL  A  FAILURE. 

NxiBLT  every  year  the  British  Parliament  collects  voluniinons  testimony 
npon  the  lubject  of  its  India  possessions,  etc.  A  portion  of  it  for  tlic  past  year 
idatiye  to  eotton  has  been  examined  by  the  New- York  Times,  which  says, 
(referring  to  the  witnesses) : 

Mr.  Landon  considers  that  Indian  cotton  can  never  enter  into  encccssful  com- 
petion  with  American  so  lone  as  the  quality  continues  so  inferior,  however  much 
its  prodnction  may  be  stimukitcd  ;  but  he  sa^^s  that  it  has  been  raised  in  value 
considerably  by  the  greater  care  taken  with  it  dnring  tho  last  ten  years.  So 
mnch  has  appeared  lately  in  papers  printed  by  the  Jlousc  of  Commons  with 
reference  to  tne  ability  of  India  to  compete  with  tho  United  States  in  supplying 


ing  for  the  most  part  of  soils  suitable  for  the  production  of  cotton,  oil,  seeds, 
And  other  exportable  products  ;  and  this  statonioiit  anpoars  to  be  the  basis  upon 
'which  a  mcniber  of  the  committee  groundid  his  opinion  that  Kboiidoish  is  capa- 
lile  of  producing  more  cotton  thon  is  grown  in  the  Uiiitod  States.     If  the  whole 
of  the  waste  lauds  of  that  province  arc  capable  of  producing  cotton,  which  is 
not  likely,  and  cotton  were  grown  on  it  once  in  throe  years,  whieh  is  the  ordi- 
nary rotation,  we  should  have  1,000.000  ocrcs  of  cotton  annually  ;  ond  estima- 
ting the  crop  at  100  lt>.  of  cleaned  cotton  peracn?,  which  is  Mr.  Cliajunnn'a  esti- 
mate for  the  cotton  lands  of  Guzerat  and  Klinndeish,  and  is  also  tlic  estimate  for 
India  generally  given  in  statistical  jmpers  relating  to  India,  publis^lnMl  by  the 
East  India  Company  in  18r)3,  we  have  a  total  annual  produce  for  these  waste 
lands  of  100,160,600  lb.,  or  about  one  eighth  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  [Jnited 
States.     Major 'Wingatc  says :  "I  think  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
India  could,  under  any  circumstances,  supply  an  amount  of  cotton  sutiicient  to 
render  England  indeiK-ndent  of  Americu.     I  arn  disposed  t^)  think,   however, 
that  a  large  increow  of  pn>duction  is  <leviRal>le  from  Khandeish,  and  aL-^o  from 
otlier  parts  of  India,  by  means  of  irrigation,  if  the  price  of  the  staple  should  rise 
■nfficiently  to  make  irrigation  available  ;  at  present  my  belief  is,  that  the  low 
price  of  cotton  prevents  irrigation  Ix'ing  resorted  to." 

With  reganl  to  the  increaswl   cultivation  of  Kew-()rloan«  cotton  in  India, 

Major  Winjrate  gave  the  committee  a  return  showing  that  in  ISoO-Tw    there 

were  112.007  acres  plantxxl  with  it  in  the  southern  Mahratta  country  (the  eol- 

Icetorates  of  Dharwar  and  Helxjnum),  though  the  fir^it  plautati<m  was  uuulc  only 

ia  1845j  when  two  thoumnd  nerts  w(to  planted,     'llio   Amoficaw  ft\\\v-vC\^^* 

eoming  rapidly  info  operation  in  tboRc  districts,  in  coiise«uU'UCC  ol  \\\e  UT\vr»a^\- 

iulity  of  extending  the  culture  of  cotton  without  imi>ro\emoi\U  vn  V\iC  Wio^vi  ol 
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• 

leaning  it  The  prices  of  ootton  rose  so  hiffh  shortly  after  its  inirodnctioii,  as 
>  make  it  a  highly  profitable  onltiyation,  ifthcy  oould  only  obtain  the  meaas 
f  oleaninff  it ;  the  saw-gin  gave  them  the  means,  and  they  adopted  it.  Mr. 
Andon,  though  he  does  not  anticipate  that  India  will  ever  compete  sncces*- 
illy  with  America  in  the  production  of  cotton,  is  of  opinion  that  the  supply 
''ill  be  greatly  increased  when  the  railways  now  in  course  of  construction  are 
ompleted.  **  I  belieye,**  he  says,  **  that  when  railways  penetrate  into  the  in* 
srior  in  any  direction,  it  wUl  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  much  greater  quan- 
ity  of  European  manufactures,  and  of  bringing  to  the  sea-board  a  vaat  amonat 
f  exportable  produce  which  is  now  utterly  unavailable.  If  cotton  has  not  been 
lore  cztensively  cultiyated,  it  has  arisen  &om  the  circumstance  that  other  crops 
laye  been  found  more  profitable ;  but,  at  the  some  time,  owing  to  the  want  of 
he  means  of  cheap  and  speedy  transportation  from  the  place  of  growth  to  the 
•lace  of  exportation.  Wnen  railroads  penetrate  these  dbtricts,  there  will  prob- 
bly  be  a  great  increase,  as  the  cost  of^  transport  will  be  so  much  reduced  as 
9  enable  supplies  to  be  contributed  by  districts  which  are  now  beyond  reach 
f  the  market.'*  Another  witness,  Mr.  J.  0*B.  Saunders,  says  tLat,  in  the 
ountry  between  Delhi  and  Agra,  spoken  of  by  Sir  J.  Lawrence  a«  producing 
our  hundred  pounds  of  clean  cotton,  the  calculation  has  yery  much  fidlcn  ott, 
1  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  trade  and  the  competition  of  American  cot- 
on  in  the  markets  of  Asia. 

8— PRODUCTION  OF  WINES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

Ik  a  recent  number  of  the  Galyeston  Newt,  appeared  an  excellent  article, 
irging  upon  the  people  of  Texas  the  culture  of  the  grope,  and  exhibiting  the 
:reat  advantages  enjoyed  by  that  State  for  the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  in- 
ustry.     The  writer  says  : 

In  the  meantime,  we  think  our  readers  will  be  much  interested  in  learning 
7hat  success  has  attended  the  cultivation  of  tlie  grope  in  some  of  the  Western 
»tates,  where  the  business  has  been  pursued  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
nd  what  have  been  the  results  from  the  few  experiments  made  in  the  South ; 
Ad  we  think  there  are  few  who  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  what  large  prof- 
fcs  have  been  realized  in  the  West,  and  how  much  larger  still  those  profits  are 
Q  the  South.  The  ^reat  importance  of  this  branch  of  husbandry,  and  its  al« 
Qost  certain  success  m  Texas,  when  properly  introduced,  has  determined  us  to 
btain  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  information  in  regard  to  it,  for  the  future 
lumbers  of  our  Almanac.  Our  purpose  is  now  simply  to  awoken  public  atten- 
ion  to  this  subject,  with  the  hope  that  our  Texas  readers  will  furnish  us  what 
aformation  they  can,  as  regards  any  experiments  that  may  be  made  in  different 
»arts  of  our  State. 

Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow,  State  Geologist  of  Missouri,  has  delivered  an  able  ad- 
Iress  on  this  subject,  before  the  American  Scientific  Association  of  Baltimore, 
rom  which  the  following  extract  is  taken,  on 

Winx-Making  in  Missouxi  and  Ohio. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  our  vine-dressers  have  had  to  contend 
irith,  and  notwithstanding  some  of  their  vineyards  are  not— to  say  the  least — 
n  very  favorable  localities  in  the  State,  their  success  has  been  very  flatterinff. 

The  vineyards  of  Boonvilie  have  yielded,  the  present  season,  about  6,000  gu- 
ons,  worth  $12,000.  Five  acres  gave  a  clear  profit  of  $2,000,  or  $400  per  acre. 
dr.  Haas  made  1,550  gallons  from  three  acres. 

The  vintage  of  Hermann  was  about  100,000  gallons  from  less  than  200  aores. 
U  $1  per  gallon,  which  is  much  less  than  the  value,  it  will  give  a  profit  of  at 
east  $400  per  acre,  or  of  $80,000  on  the  200  acres  in  cultivation. 

One  small  vineyard  at  Hamburg— Mr.  Joseph  Stoby's — ^yielded  over  1,000 
folUm*  per  acre. 

The  entire  cost  of  vineyards,  preparing  the  soil,  setting  and  training  the 
ines  till  they  come  into  bearing,  varies  from  $200  to  $800  per  acm. 

Annual  cost  of  cultivation  after $50  to  $60  per  acre. 

Ten  per  cent,  on  first  cost 20  to    80        " 

Total  expense  for  each  year 70  to    90        ** 
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So  tint  an  i]ioom0  of  $100  per  ftnnam  for  each  acre,  is  gnfficient  to  p*y  the 
interettand  the  ezpenae  of  enltiTation. 

Judginpt  from  the  etatuties  before  me,  I  would  enppoee  all  our  yinejarda 
have  yielded  an  ayerage  of  at  least  250  ffallons  per  acre  since  1849,  which,  at 
an  ayemge  prioe  perMllon  of  $1  60,  vomd  giye  an  annual  income  of  $400,  and 
a  yearly  profit  of  $800  per  ^re.  So  that  the  yine-dresser,  eycn  in  tiie  poorest 
Reasons,  can  acareely  fail  of  a  handsome  profit,  while  in  good  years,  his  gains 
wUl  far  Burpoaa  those  deriyed  from  any  other  department  of  husbandry.  But 
the  profits  of  our  most  successful  cultiyators  haye  been  much  greater.  Mr. 
Presehel,  of  Hermann,  is  said  to  haye  made  oyer  400  gallons  per  acre,  for  the 
Isst  ten  yeara,  and  an  annual  profit  of  more  than  $500  for  each  acre. 

Soeh  are  im  fityorable  results  legitimately  deriyed  from  the  experience  of 
onr  yine-drcssers  in  their  earlv  e£Ebr&  in  a  new  country,  with  a  soil  and  climate 
unknown  to  the  cultiyators  of  the  grape. 

All  must  admit  that  they  are  most  satis&ctory.  £yen  if  our  climate  does 
not  beeome  more  dry,  if  no  more  improyements  are  made  in  the  modes  of  eul- 
tore,  and  if  no  more  &yorable  localities  are  obtained,  srrapc  culture  must  in- 
crease yery  rapidly,  and  become  an  important  element  in  our  agricultural  and 
eonmieroial  interests. 

But,  says  the  Mobile  Advertiser^  "  the  most  extcnsiyo  yineyards,  as  is  well 
known,  are  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  It  is  eetimatcd  that  there  are  oyer  4000  acres 
in  yineyard  eultnre  in  the  yaller,  about  half  of  which  is  in  the  yicinity  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Of  the  yield  there,  Mr.  Buchanan,  one  of  the  most  eminent  wine- 
growers of  Ohio,  says  :  '  700  to  800  gallons  to  the  acre  is  a  yery  large  crop,* 
and  '  800  gallons  is  considered  a  good  ayerage  yield.'  Mr.  Longworth  says :  *  A 
Ibir  ayerage  crop  for  a  scries  of  years  is  founa  to  be  260  to  800  gallons  to  the 
acre,  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  cost  of  producing  this  crop  will  not  exceed  fifty 
or  sixty  dollars  per  acre,  and  less,  with  proper  economy.'  '  It  is  known,*  says 
another  writer,  *  that  ido  gallons  to  the  acre  will  more  than  pay  expenses. 
Syery  acre  that  is  planted  in  the  approycd  yines  is  yalued  at  $1,00^. 

*'To  show  what  wine-making  has  done  for  at  least  one  man,  we  copy  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  which  we  find  in  a  late  number  of  the  Southem 
Cultivator: 

"  *  Mr.  N.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  not  only  built  a  wide  reputa- 
tion, but  a  mammoth  estate,  by  liis  vinoyards,  has  dfone  it  mostly  by  the 
Catawba  grape.  Thirty  years  of  his  life  have  been  devoted  to  the  eultnre  of 
the  grape,  and  for  fifteen  years  he  tried  the  foreic^  varieties,  on  whicli  he  failed, 
as  the  rest  did  who  tried  them,  and  sunk  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  native  grapes  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  space  of  sixteen  years,  has  not  only  retrieved  his  losses,  but  has^amossed 
a  fortune  of  seven  or  eight  millions  dollars.'  " 

So  much  for  wine-making  in  the  cold  climates  of  Missouri  and  Ohio. 
Next  comes  the  subject  of 

Wine-Makixo  in  the  South. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  assumed  that  the  avcrajxc  product  of  the  West  is 
800  gallons  to  the  acre,  worth  $400,  of  which  $300  per  aero  arc  the  net 
profits — OS  $100  is  more  than  enough  to  cover  all  expenses.  Almost  any 
reasonable  roan  should  bo  satisfied  with  such  a  profit  as  this.  But  when 
the  results  of  the  South  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  above  profits  fall  far 
Helow  what  may  be  realized,  ond  what  have  been  realized,  in  the  South,  even 
•^n  onr  poorest  fan<ls.  for  it  is  saiil  that  *'  our  thin  pine  lands,  our  barren  sand- 
hills, wiiere  neither  corn  nor  cotton  will  grow,  arc  the  very  best  lands  for  the 
ealtore  of  the  grape."     Wc  copy  from  the  Mobile  AdrcrtLset  : 

'*  One  of  the  most  successful  vine-jirrowcrs  in  the  South,  is  Mr.  Charles  Axt, 
of  Geo.  Bom  in  Germany,  on  the  Rhine,  he  has  been  familiar  with  grape- 
growing  and  wine-making  from  his  boyhood.  Some  ten  years  ago  he  came  to 
(Seorgia,  and  there  engaged  in  his  favorite  pursuit.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
he  ppint  much  time  in  travelling  about  the  country,  examining  the  growth  of 
the  vine,  and  studying  its  peculiarities  and  the  nutnn^  of  the  climate;.  Ho  says 
he  W.1S  first  impressed  witn  the  character  of  the  climate,  which  struck  him  at 
once  an  the  finest  that  he  had  ever  known  for  grape-culture  and  wme-mo^LVii^. 
And  he  continues : 
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**  *  The  more  T  extended  my  obscrvAtions,  the  mora  eonvinoed  was  I,  tbst 
▼inc-culturc  would  be  the  must  profitable  mral  oeetipation  in  the  South,  if  we 
eonid  only  ducoTcr  the  mode  of  cnltare  and  trimming  beet  adapted  to  the  eli- 
mate.  I  mutitnted  a  series  of  ozperimonts,  runninff  throngh  three  years,  at  tht 
end  of  which  time  I  felt  sure  that  I  liad  diseovered  the  proper  and  only  phm 
that  eould  insure  perfect  success  in  the  Soutlicm  States.  This  plan  I  shall  ooti^ 
lider  a  modfJ  at  least,  until  some  person  discovers  a  better.  My  yint^ards  oi^ 
not  raised  like  those  of  either  Ohio,  the  Rhine,  or  France ;  neither  are  they  liks 
those  of  Italy  or  Spain.  My  system  sf  vine-euUiire  for  the  South  is  adapted  to 
the  cliniato.    It  is  my  own,  and  differs  in  many  respects  from  all  others.*  ** 

Mr.  Axt  is  now  settled  near  Craw  fords  vilie,  Oa.,  where  he  hai  a  large  Tine- 
yard  and  is  making  excellent  wine.  His  unparalleled  success  hos-teenthe  means 
of  awakening  a  gritit  interest  in  the  pursuit  to  which  ho  is  devoted  thronghovl 
the  South,  but  more  particularly  in  ucorgia,  where  the  business  has  been  greatly 
extendod  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

With  this  introduction,  we  ask  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  a  eom- 
Qiunicntion  of  Mr.  Axt,  which  we  find  in  the  Southern  Cultivator,  of  JnlVi 
1950: 

Advantagk  in  Vink  Colturb  po.she.shko  by  tiix  Soutu  over  all  OTBES 

countkiks. 

The  South  possesses  great  and  decided  advantages  in  grape  growing,  over 
either  Europe  or  the  Western  States.  In  Uio  latter  countries  the  gn^pe  is  very 
fiMtidious  iu  its  choice  of  soil  and  exposure — tliriving  only  ni>on  warm, 
porous,  deeply  trenched  and  well-trained  liillsides,  facing  the  sun.  In  these 
countries,  the  first  cost  of  land  suitable  for  the  ffrapo  is  often  from  $100to$4M 
per  acre.  In  the  South,  where  the  grape  flourishos  on  almost  any  soil  or  expo- 
sure, land  can  be  bought  from  $3  to  $10  per  acre.  In  Europe  and  at  tlie  West, 
owing  to  the  defects  of  climate  and  cold  nature  of  the  soil,  the  prevaratioH  of 
land  lt)r  vineyards  (such  as  trenching,  terracing,  walling,  Ac),  costs  from  $60  to 
$200  per  acre  ;  while  in  the  more  genial  climate  of  the  Sontli,  by  the  use  of  the 
subsoil  and  d(H.'])-tuming  plow,  followed  by  the  spado  or  shovel,  wo  can  prepare 
lands  for  vineyards  at  a  cost  of  $40  per  acre,  or  even  less. 

Early  Bkaring  and  Maturity,  at  the  South. 

At  the  West  (in  Ohio  and  elsewhere),  the  ^vincs  only  begin  to  bear  a  few 
grapes  the  third  year ;  and,  if  well  managed,  from  the  sixth  year  onward,  will 
averag<i  from  300  to  400  gallons  of  wine  |>er  acre.  In  the  South,  we  can  easily 
get  one  thousand  (1000)  gallons  of  wine  per  acre  the  third  year  after  planting  the 
cuttings  ;  and,  under  favorable  circumstances,  from  the  firth  year  onward,  each 
acre  will  average  from  2,000  to  2,/H)0  gallons  of  pure  unadulterated  wines.  In 
Ohio  one  gooil  vine-dresser  can  attend  to  Jiee  acres  ;  while  in  the  South,  from 
the  inereoi^ed  Kngtli  of  the  sc>as(>u  and  additional  time  to  do  the  work,  the  same 
hand  can  easily  manage  ten  acres — both,  of  course,  needing  much  additional  help 
at  the  gathering  time  and  vintage. 

Superior  Climate  op  the  South. 

Ohio  and  other  Western  States  are  liable  to  many  disasters  from  the  ficklenen 

and  variableness  of  the  weather ;  it  being  often  too  wet,  too  cold,  too  damp, 

Ac,  to  say  nothing  of  various  other  mishaps,  causing  a  loss  nearly  every  year 

of  half  the  cntp.     In  fact,  a  fine,  warm,  sunny  summer  is  iruiisptnaabiy  neceisary, 

at  the  West,  to  make  a  good  crop  of  grapes,  and  a  finely  flavored  wine.     For 

instance,  the  year  1B53  produced  a  very  superior  crop,  and  the  vintage  of  that 

season  is  still  deservedly  esteemed  ;  but,  neither  at  the  West  nor  in  Europe  oaa 

they  dent'iul  on  Huch  a  season  more  than  once  in  ten  ycariji.     In  tlio  unfavorable 

years,  the  wine  is  generally  too  routrh  and  sour  to  drink  in  its  natural  state,  and 

It  is,  tliereforc,  necessary  to  add  sugar  to  produce  what  is  known  as  champagne 

or  "  sparkling  wino."    This  popular  drink  is  very  pleasant,  jialutable  nnd  not 

particularly  injurious ;  but  in  point  of  healthful m'ss,  it  does  not  rank  with  the 

nerfectlv /^wrc  ••  still  wines"  before  alluded  to.     We,  of  the  South,  are  exempt 

rnmi  nJf  climate  di.saaterH — the  only  conlingowcy  Wu\^  a  tto*.V.  \iv ^toj,  «t  «k  VkiAl 

sU/rm  (Jurintr  the  period  of  fruiting.      The  sumitvviT  WQtakNXviT  vA  V>iv*  "^^wsfOcvN^ 

aiufays  frtvorahle  to  the  gnif»e,  and  we  arc,  ibercfoTc,  a\>\e  \«  tcvd^Vq,  <iH<irs  '^^j**,^ 

fuJJ,  heavy  crop,  allowing  the  buncbcs  to  \\ang  oi\  tVnc  nKxic*  T3Ji\a\  \)aft^  «t^  V^ 
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matared — an  indiBpennble  rcc^nisito  to  the  maiking  of  good  wine.  At  the  West, 
the  vintner  is  often  forced  to  pick  the  grapes  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  owing  to 
decay  eommeneing.  By  allowing  our  grapes  to  attain  fall  perfection  on  tho 
Tine,  we  can  produce  a  wine,  if  '*made  "  into  a  sparkling  champagne,  will  bo 
mild,  fruity,  entirely  free  from  roughness,  and  altogether  unrivalled  by  any  in 
(he  world. 

General  Proforitioks 

From  the  faots  above  stated,  any  persons  acquainted,  by  travel  and  observa- 
tion, with  the  different  climates  and  modes  of  crape  culture  in  this  niid  foreign 
eoontries,  will  readily  admit  that  if  the  South,  with  her  cheap  Innd  and  slave 
kbor — her  wtn^alUd  climate,  good  soils,  wcaltli,  &q.,  dc. — will  onl}'  outer  upon 
and  prosecute  vigorously  the  culture  of  the  grape  and  wine  making,  she  will,  in 
thirty  or  forty  years  henoe,  control  tho  wine  markets  of  the  world,  as  she  now 
does  the  cotton  market ;  and  tliat,  too,  without  any  serious  detriment  to  the 
prodnotion  of  the  latter — for  the  grape  lias  been  and  can  be  easily  and  success- 
niUy  grown  upon  our  exhausted  cotton  fields,  and  old  waste  Innds,  by  proper 
frepanUian  at  first,  and  a  slight  anniuil  manuring  afterward.  Indeed,  we  can 
a£ford  to  make  wine  in  the  SM>uth  at  fifty  cents  our  gallon,  and  then  realize  more 
money  than  from  almost  any  other  crop.  In  Ohio,  however,  owing  to  the  un- 
eerfitmtyof  the  crop,  and  the  comparatively  small  yield,  such  a  price  would  not 
bt  soflbiently  remunerative  to  hold  out  iDduccmcnts  for  men  of  enterprise  to 
tiigago  in  the  business. 

4.— THE  STEAM-PLOW  EXPERIMENT. 

"It  draws  six  plows,  cutting  a  foot  each,  attache<l  in^a  frame,  and  so  regula- 
ted by  spiral  springs  that  they  yield  to  any  extraordinary  obstruction.  As 
there  was  no  stubble  field  near,  it  was  eonoluQed  to  make  trial  on  the  unbroken 
pndrie.  This  was  now  baked  so  hard  by  drought,  that  the  prairie  breaking 
plows  would  not  run  in  it,  and  the  trial  of  sod-plows  was  abandoned  in  conse- 
anenee.  Notwithstanding  this  fsct^  tho  inventor  was  so  confident  of  success 
that  he  gave  the  order  to  put  tho  plows  to  work  in  this  almost  impervious  soil. 
Afier  a  little  delay  in  regulating  to  tliis  briek-likc  surface,  the  engine  moved 
forward,  when  six  furrows  turned  side  by  side,  in  the  most  workmanlike  man- 
ner The  excitement  of  tho  crowd  was  beyond  control,  nnd  their  shouts  and 
wild  huzzas  echoed  far  over  the  prairie,  a.s  there,  bononth  the  smiling  Autumn 
inn,  lay  the  first  furrow  tumod  by  steam  on  the  broud  pmiries  of  the  mighty 
West. 

"  Tho  goal  was  won.  Steam  had  conquered  the  face  of  nature,  and  the 
iteara-plow  had  become  a  fact ;  it  was  woi'King  over  the  rich,  rolling  prairies 
of 'Egypt,'  and  turning  up  itj*  woalthof  nutritious  elements  for  the  growth  of 
the  cereal  and  ]>omonal  products — self-moving,  and  containing  a  ]>uwer  unc- 
qnalled  to  turn  up  the  lower  strata  of  soil,  so  rich  in  potash,  in  phosphates,  in 
iiliea,  and  other  essential  elements  of  veget-ublc  growth.  The  long  line  of 
matchless  furrows  i^arted  the  crowd,  and  lay  botwiH:u  the  moving  musses  like  a 
line  of  silver  wove  in  the  gray  surface  of  the  prairie.  Amid  the  exeitcinent  the 
inventor  remained  calm  ;  it  was  enough  for  him  to  hoar  the  glad  shoutH  of  vic- 
tory which  rent  the  air;  for  this  he  had  toihxi;  for  this  his  hands  had  become 
hardonetl.  nnd  hfs  face  ma«le  swarthy  over  tho  glowing  iron  out  of  which  he 
forged  the  muscles  of  his  iron  steed  of  tho  prairies. 

**  Mr.  Fawkcs  and  others  were  called  out  by  the  crowd,  and  made  brief 
speeches.  Mr.  Coleman,  a  member  of  the  Board,  spoke  of  the  shcoops  of  the 
Bteani-plow  witnessed,  as  making  a  new  era  in  the  world's  jjrogress,  nnd  declared 
that  the  great  t-ntrrprise  of  Fawkes  may  be  phieed  side  by  t^'uio  with  tlio  steaiu- 
eni^ines,  the  steam bo.it.  the  locomotive,  the  cotton-gin,  and  tho  telegraph." 
After  the  speaking.  The  Press  says  : 

••The  eni;ine  again  moved  forwanl,  when  tho  plows  tiirnod  up  the  loose  mud 
dnft  of  Egvpt.  laying  six  furrows  side-by-.-^ide  with  the  uio>i  perfect  ease,  and 
in  the  most  workriian-like  manner.  The  consumption  of  fuel  nnd  water  was 
verv  mr»ih'rate.  Tluit  the  enjrine  i<»  n  complete  sueoe*s  there  can  be  no  d()ubt, 
anifall  that  is  now  wanting  U  to  demonstrate  that,  taking  the  whole  evpense 
into  consideration,  it  is  chtaper  than  horso-powor.  If  this  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  it  will  produce  the  f^rcatcst  revolution  in  agricu\U\nv\  \^Tov^U'fts  WvssX 
we  \m\c  yet  seen ;  jt  wiJJ  take  iinothor  wrinkle  from  the  brow  oi  \i\\)OT,  mA 
^'re  to  the  toiling  million  lighter  tasks  to  perform." 


K)  MANAOEMEHT  OF   YICIOVS  HOB8E8. 

6.— MANAGEMENT  OF  VICIOUS  HORSES. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  demed  from  the  ezpcrienceB  and  teachings  of  the 
elebrated  hone-tamer,  Mr.  Rarey  : 

How  TO  BUBDUK  A  KicKiNG  HoRSc. — A  kicking  horse  ia  the  worst  kind  of  a 
.orse  to  undertake  to  subdne,  and  more  dreaded  by  man  than  any  other  ;  in* 
eed  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  more  dreaded  than  all  the 
ther  bad  and  vicious  horses  put  together.  You  often  hear  the  expressioii, 
▼en  from  horso-joekcys  themselTes,  "  I  don*t  care  what  ho  does,  so  he  doesn't 
ick."  Now,  a  kicking  horse  can  be  broken  from  kicking  in  harness,  and  effsot- 
ally  broken,  too,  though  it  will  require  some  time  to  manaM  him  safely; 
•nt  perseverance  and  patience  by  this  rule  will  do  it  effectually.    When  you 

0  to  harness  a  horse  that  you  niow  nothing  about,  if  you  want  to  find  oat 
rhether  he  is  a  kicking  horse  or  not,  you*can  ascertain  that  feet  by  stroking  him 

1  the  flank  where  the  hair  lies  upward,  which  you  can  discover  easily  on  any 
orse  ;  lust  stroke  him  down  with  the  ends  of  your  fingers,  and  if  he  does  not 
witch  his  tail,  and  shake  his  head,  and  lay  back  his  ears,  or  some  of  these,  yoti 
eed  not  fear  his  kiokinff  ;  if  he  does  any  or  all  of  these,  set  him  down  for  a 
ioking  horse,  and  watcn  him  closely. 

When  you  harness  a  kicking  horse,  have  a  strap  about  three  feet  lon^,  with 

buckle  on  one  end  ;  have  several  holes  punched  in  the  strap ;  wrap  it  onod 
round  his  leg  just  above  the  hoof ;  lift  up  Jiis  foot  touching  his  body  ;  put  tht 
trap  around  the  arm  of  his  leg  and  buckle  it;  then  you  can  go  behind  him, 
nd  pull  back  on  the  traces  ;  you  must  not  fear  his  kicking  while  his  foot  is  up, 
>r  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  it.  Practice  him  in  this  way  awhile,  and  fie 
rill  soon  Icam  to  walk  on  Uirce  legs.  You  should  not  hitch  him  up  until  yon 
ave  practiced  him  with  his  leg  up  two  or  three  times,  pulling  on  the  traeea, 
nd  walking  him  along.  After  you  have  practiced  him  a  few  times  in  thii 
ray,  take  up  his  foot  as  directed  ;  hitch  him  to  something,  and  eause  him  to 
nil  it  a  short  distance  ;  then  take  him  out ;  caress  him  every  time  you  woi^ 
rith  him. 

You  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  fasten  up  his  left  fore  fSot,  because  this 
I  the  side  you  are  on.  After  you  have  had  him  hitched  up  once  or  twioe,  yoa 
hould  get  a  long  strap,  put  it  around  his  foot  as  before  directed  (above  the 
oof,  and  below  the  pastern  joint) ;  put  it  through  a  ring  in  your  harness ;  take 
old  of  it  in  your  hand ;  hitch  him  up  gently,  and  if  he  makes  a  motion  to  kick, 
ou  can  pull  up  his  foot  and  prevent  it.  You  should  use  this  strap  until  yoa 
ave  him  broken  from  kicking,  which  will  not  take  long.  You  should  hitoh  a 
icking  horse  by  himself ;  you  can  manage  him  better  in  this  way  than  to  faiteh 
im  by  the  side  of  another  norse. 

How  TO  BREAK  A  IIoBSE  FBOM  ScAEiNO. — It  is  su  established  rule  in  philoao* 
hy,  that  there  is  not  an  effect  without  a  cause,  and  if  so,  there  must  be  soma 
suse  for  the  scaring  of  a  horse.  The  horse  scares  cither  from  imagination  or 
*om  pain.  Now,  it  is  a  law  of  his  nature,  that  if  you  convince  him  that  any 
bject  will  not  hurt  him,  there  is  no  danger  of  his  Bearing  at  it,  no  matter  how 
ightful  it  may  be  in  appearance.  To  exemplify  this,  tiuce  a  horse  that  is  rety 
ssily  scared  at  an  umbrella  ;  take  that  hone  into  a  tight  stable  where  joa  can 
ave  his  attention,  take  him  by  the  bridle,  and  hold  your  uinbrella  in  yoor 
and ;  when  he  first  looks  at  it  he  will  be  afraid  of  it,  and  if  he  could  he  wonld 
3on  be  out  of  its  reach  ;  but  hold  it  in  your  hand,  let  him  look  at  it,  and  feel  it 
rith  his  nose  a  few  minutes,  and  then  you  can  open  and  shut  it  as  you  please, 
ocasionolly  letting  him  feci  it  with  his  nose,  and  soon  he  will  care  nothing 
bout  it. 

In  the  same  manner  you  can  break  any  horse  from  scaring  at  things  that  may 
)ok  frightful  to  him,  Iocs,  stumps  by  the  roadside,  or  anything  that  you  may 
rish  to  carr}'  on  him.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  trial  of  this  theory,  just  take  a 
orse  into  the  stable,  and  let  him  examine  the  frightful  object  a  few  minutea 
fter  his  mode  of  cxaminiufi^  things,  and  you  will  be  perfectly  satisfied.  We 
ave  tried  horses  that  would  not  suffer  you  to  take  an  umbrella  on  them  shnt, 
'din  SftecD  minutes  could  open  and  shut  it  at  pleasure,  and  they  will  pay  no 
ention  to  it  There  ia  somotliing  peculiar  in  the  hoTM  ()]EkOxi\^\\.SaV>«sanBa 
^ss  not  the  Aealty  of  roasoning).    Yon  can  ts^e  an  object  \kiX  X^Sa  aSnul, 
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o(  take  it  only  on  ooe  ude,  let  him  examine  it  on  that  side  only  :  do  not  let 
the  other  eye  see  it ;  he  will  be  broken  on  one  side,  and  as  soon  as  the  other 

2e  beholds  it,  will  be  afraid  nntii  he  looks  at  it,  and  tonohes  it  with  his  nose ; 
en  he  will  be  broken  on  both  sides. 

How  TO  TBACH  A  HoBsi  TO  FoLLOW  You. — ^Tske  him  into  a  large  stable  or 
•hedf  take  hold  of  the  bridle  or  halter  with  yonr  left  hand,  have  a  long  switch  or 
whip  in  yonr  right ;  after  caressing  him  a  little,  pnt  yonr  right  hand  over  his 
shonlder,  with  me  whip  extending  oack,  so  that  yon  can  tonch  him  np  with  the 
whip  applied  gently  aronnd  his  hmd  legs.  Start  np  a  little,  give  him  a  gentle 
tap  witn  the  whip,  walking  him  aronndthe  stable,  saying  to  mm,  "  Come  aJUmr^ 
ky,"  or  call  him  hy  his  name,  taking  him  aronnd  the  stable  a  few  times,  hold- 
ing him  by  tha  bndle.  After  yon  have  taken  him  aronnd  in  this  way  a  few 
times,  yon  can  let  go  of  his  bridle,  saying,  **  Come  along,  boy"  and  if  he  stops 
tap  him  np  with  Uie  whip  gently,  ana  in  a  short  time  he  will  learn  that  yon 
want  him  to  follow  von  ;  then  gradually  get  before  him,  have  him  to  follow 
yon  aronnd  the  stable  in  this  way  a  hw  minntes,  then  he  will  nnderstand 
what  yon  want  him  to  do. 

After  yon  have  tanght  him  to  follow  in  the  stable,  take  him  into  the  stable 
lot,  learn  him  to  follow  yon  in  that  a  few  minutes  ;  then  you  can  take  him  into 
the  pnblic  road  or  street,  and  he  will  follow  you  there,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
will  follow  yon  wherever  yon  want  him  to.  Ton  should  often  pat  him,  and 
caress  him,  and  give  him  to  understand  you  do  not  intend  to  hurt  him,  and  he 
will  soon  like  to  follow  yon.  Men  often  get  their  horses  afraid  of  them,  and 
keep  them  so,  and  it  is  tneir  nature  to  keep  out  of  danger  when  they  apprehend 
it,  after  the  manner  of  arriving  at  conclusions.  The  way  horses  arrive  at  con- 
efauiona,  is  generally  from  experience. 

How  TO  TxACH  A  Horse  to  Stand  Without  Hitching. — After  yon  nave 
taught  yonr  horse  to  follow  you,  stand  him  in  the  centre  of  the  stable,  begin  at 
his  neaa  to  ^ntle  him,  gnmially  working  backward.  If  he  moves,  give  him  a 
gentle  ent  with  the  whip,  and  put  him  bock  in  the  same  spot  from  which  he 
started.  If  he  stands,  caress  him  as  before,  and  continue  gentling  him  in  this 
way  until  you  can  get  around  him  without  making  him  move.  Keep  walking 
aronnd  him,  increasing  your  pace,  and  only  touch  him  occABionally.  Every 
time  he  moves  put  him  back  in  the  some  place ;  go  still  farther  from  him,  if  he 
move  give  him  a  cut  with  your  whip,  jilaco  him  oack  in  the  same  place.  If  he 
stands,  go  to  him  frequently  and  caress  him.  Do  not  let  liim  Btand  too  long, 
but  make  him  follow  you  around  in  the  stable.  Then  stand  him  in  another 
place,  and  proceed  as  oefore.  After  you  have  him  so  that  he  will  stand  in  the 
stable,  take  him  out  in  the  lot,  and  place  liim  there,  and  in  a  short  time  you  can 
pUice  him  anywhere  without  hitchmg.  You  should  not  practice  him  longer 
than  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

On  Balking. — If  you  have  balky  horses,  it  is  your  fault,  and  not  the  horses* ; 
for  if  they  do  not  pull  true,  there  is  some  cause  for  it,  and  if  you  will  remove 
the  cause,  the  effect  will  cease. 

When  your  horse  balks,  ho  is  excited,  and  does  not  know  what  you  want  him 
to  do.  When  he  gets  a  little  excited,  stop  him  five  or  ten  minutes  ;  let  him  be- 
come calm  ;  go  to  the  balky  horse,  pnt  him,  and  speak  gently  to  him,  and  as 
soon  as  he  is  over  his  excitement,  he  will,  nine  coses  out  of  ten,  pull  at  the  word  ; 
whipping  and  slashing  and  swearing,  only  make  the  matter  worse.  After  you 
have  nothed  him  awhile,  and  his  excitement  has  cooled  down,  take  him  by  the 
bits ;  turn  him  each  way  as  far  as  you  can  ;  pull  out  the  toncue  ;  soothe  him  a 
little  ;  unrein  him ,  then  step  before  the  balky  horse,  and  kt  the  other  start 
first ;  then  you  can  take  him  anywhere  you  wish.  A  balky  horse  is  always 
high-spirited,  and  starts  ouick ;  has  his  pull  out  before  the  other  starts,  by 
standing  before  him  the  other  starts  too.  By  close  application  of  this  rule,  you 
can  make  any  balky  horse  pull. 

If  a  horse  iios  l>een  badly  spoiled,  you  should  hitch  him  to  the  empty  wagon, 
and  pull  it  around  awhile  <m  level  ground  ;  then  put  on  a  little  loau,  and  in- 
erease  it  gradually,  caressing  as  before,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  have  i^ 
good  horse  that  wUl  work  without  troubling  you. 
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6— THE  COrrOir  crop  of  1867-«. 

Thk  statement  of  the  Cotton  Crop,  irbiok  appeared  in  onr  Norember  Vo^ 
age  673,  was  erroneous  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  Sea  Ishinds,  which  tHao 
ffeetcd  the  general  aggregate.  The  true  statement  of  the  crop,  as  given  by 
le  Charleston  Courier,  we  annex. 


'otal  Crop  of  the  United  States 

tock  on  hand  at  the  oommcneement  of  the  year,  Sept.  1, 

1857 — In  Southern  porta. 

In  Northern  ports 


lakes  a  supply  of. 

Deduct  tnerefrom —  ■ 

"he  Exports  to  Foreiffn  ports 2,689,602 

•OSS  Foreign  included 800 

•tocks  on  hand  Sept.  1,  1858^ 

In  SoutJiem  ports 67,982 

In  Northern  porte 46,822 


Bales. . 


8,117,496 


23,629 
26,146 


48,n6 


3,166^1 


Janit  at  New-York 


?alien  for  home  use Balea . . 

Quantity  consumed  hy  and  in  the  hands  of  Manufacturers  north  of  Virginia. 

1864-6 Bales,  698,292 

1863-4 610,571 

1862-8 671,009 


1857-8 Bales,  474,124 

1866-7 702,189 

1866-<J 668,512 


Crop  of  BalM. 

1867-8 8,117,496 

1856-7 2,944,805 

1855-6 3,524.242 

1854-5 2,855,729 


Comparatufe  Statement  of  Growth, 

Crop  of 


Bales. 

1853-4 2.929,189 

1852-3 2,260,241 

1851-2 3,007,586 

1850-1 2,863,806 


The  Crop  of  Sea  Island  Cotton  for  the  past  year  (included  in  the  general 
tatement)  was  as  follows :  Florida.  18,154 ;  Georgia,  7,551 ;  and  S.  Carolim, 
4,861.  Total,  40,566  bales;  against  45,314  in  1866-7;  44,512  in  1866-6; 
:0,841  in  1854-5 ;  and  39,686  bales  in  1853-4. 

7.— BRILLIANT  PROSPECT  FOR  COTTON  PLANTERS. 
Thr  intelligent  commercial  editor  of  the  United  States  Economist  predi^ 
or  cotton  the  most  gratifying  future  : 

^  **  The  course  of  events  for  the  lost  two  or  three  years  had  pushed  the  eonsninp- 
ion  of  cotton  so  fietr  ahead  of  the  production  that  the  prices  nad  risen  to  18o.,  n(%- 
rithstanding  that  the  high  prices  of  food  in  Europe  and  the  state  of  affitirs  in 
^ia  were  aaycr.'«e  to  a  large  consumption  of  cotton.  The  panic  has  greatly 
inrtailed  the  use  of  cotton,  but  the  prospect  now  is  of  a  eominnation  of  all  the 
dements  of  a  large  consumption.  Asia  taking  great  quantities  tliis  year,  and  with 
i  crop  which  is  now  estimated  at  8,500.000  bales,  or  400.000  bales  more  than 
ast  year,  the  excess  in  receipts  over  last  year  l>eing  already  240,000.  If  cotton 
las  maintained  its  value  in  the  last  year,  with  an  increased  crop  of  100,000 
»ales,  and  a  decrease  of  500,000  bales  in  consumption,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
Msnme  that  with  a  renewal  of  the  consumption,  under  the  favorable  operation 
►f  cheap  food,  cheap  money,  cheap  materials,  cheap  lalwr  and  larger  markets, 
hat  the  ^)rine8  of  1857  will  be  reached,  say  18c.  for  middling,  or  that  the  maik 
en  anttoipatv'l — 2l)o.  for  fair  cotton  -will  be  reocUod.     This  would  give  a 


^t  to  the  Northwest,  where  the  prolon^g  ot  xe^vAa^oTi^^  xw^o^  wj 


NATIOHAL  ASPEGTS  OP   AORIOULTURB. 

8.— NATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

At  tile  late  Animal  Fair  of  the  United  Statea  Agrieultaral  Society,  whioh  wa 
attended  at  Richmond,  many  thousand  persons  were  congregated.  The  ex- 
hihitioa  was  highly  creditable.  On  the  grounds  and  in  the  banquet-hall  the 
ableat  speeches  were  delivered.  We  rejoice  in  the  success  of  this  Association, 
md  would  like  to  see  the  South  more  largely  interested  in  it  as  an  important 
amdliary  to  the  State  Societies.  Recently  Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Ten- 
BMsee,  South  Carolina,  etc.,  haye  been  most  successful  in  their  State  Fairs.  The 
Hen.  William  C.  Rives,  in  his  address  before  the  National  Society,  portrays  in 
|lowing  colors  the  importance  of  their  movements : 

Im  that  enlarged  and  comprehensive  view  of  American  agriculture,  however, 
which  forms  the  province  of  the  National  Society,  now  homing  its  annual  fes- 
tival here  in  the  boeom  of  Virginia,  in  harmonious  eoniunction  with  one  of  the 
•oeieties  of  the  State,  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  different  States  are  rarely 
pnaented  in  any  relation  of  rivalry.  Nature  hos  so  bountifully  endowed  the 
giaad  and  teeming  continent  on  which  we  live  with  diversified  aptitudes  and 
e^eities  of  production,  that  the  rural  economy  of  the  United  States  embraces 
almost  every  variety  of  culture  known  to  the  industry  of  man  ;  and  to  each  is 
aau^ned,  for  the  most  part,  a'distinct  and  ai)propriate  locality,  so  separated  and 
de&ed,  as  nut  only  to^avoid  the  danger  of  injurious  competitions,  but  to  make 
thsprodnotions  of  one*minister  to  the  natural  wants  and  aeficiencics  of  another. 

^UM  thus  that,  in  the  beneficent  arrangement  of  our  g^reat  national  heritage  as 
la  agricultural  people, 

"All  Baton'*  difbrene«  k«eps  all  natore'i  peace." 

To  one  region  have  been  given  the  staples  of  cotton  and  rice,  to  another  the 
sugar  cane,  to  another  a  plant  whose  conventional  use  has  made  it  an  article  of 
great  and  increasing  commercial  value,  tobacco ;  one  is  endowed  with  peculiar 
advantages  for  the  production  of  wheat,  another  for  the  grasses  and  live  stock, 
another  for  wool,  another  for  hemp,  another  for  mining,  onotlier  for  timber. 
To  all  is  common  the  great  American  cereal,  indinn  com  ;  but  as  its  abundant 
production  is  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  its  lavish  domestic  consumption,  it 
gives  rise  to  no  serious  or  disturbing  competition  among  the  producers. 

Never  wiis  the  national  agriculture  of  any  country  so  all-sufficient  in  itself  to 
rapply  every  want  of  its  iniiabitants,  whether  for  food,  clothing  or  lod^ring — 
yielding  in  overflowing  abundance  the  raw  materials  for  manufactures,  and  mul- 
tiphed  and  most  valuable  objects  for  profitable  exchange  at  home  and  abroad — 
sdaptcd,  by  the  diversity  of  its  productions,  to  render  the  different  sections  mu- 
toaUy  tributary  to  each  other>  wants — thus  encouraging  that  division  of  labor 
which,  under  certain  limitations,  is  as  es8ential  to  perfection  in  agriculture  as  in 
the  other  arts —and  able  to  build  up,  by  natural  and  spontaneous  influences,  prop- 
erly cultivated  and  wisely  directed,  tlic  vastest,  the  most  complete  and  harmo- 
nious system  of  internal  commerce  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Iq  this  great  scheme  of  American  agriculture,  no  one  branch  pretends  to  any 
special  favor  or  peculiar  prerogative  above  the  rest.  All  stand  upon  the  same 
broad  platform  of  nmtual  liberty,  and  the  security  of  skill  aud  laoor  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  honest  rewards.  Kach  seeks  its  development,  under  the  kind 
Aospiccs  of  nature,  in  the  soil  and  climate  fitted  for  it,  seconded  by  the  creative 
powers  of  human  industry  and  science  co-operating  with  the  free  air,  the  boun- 
(aons  rain,  and  pervading  light  of  heaven. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  cotton  is  King.  But  the  agriculture  of 
America,  as  its  political  constitution,  is  Ke]>u1>lican.  It  owns  no  dynast^'  of 
privilege  or  power.  If  any  one  of  those  noble  plants  which  constitute  the  cho- 
wn  vegetable  races  of  the  New  World,  could  fairly  aspire  to  ro3'alty,  it  would 
be  that  prince  of  cereals,  Indian  com,  a  proud  native  of  the  soil,  lifting  high  its 
imperial  form  and  tosseicd  banner  above  all  its  compeers,  and  on  the  universal- 
itj  of  its  uses  and  its  presence,  fouudini]^  a  claim  to  universal  swf\^.  \^xv\.  \>:i<^ 
gtnius  of  Americflfl  agncuHuro,  whose  vital  principle  b  freedom,  jmicot^Vs  mV\^- 
lom  pre-eminence  to  none. 

liu  intbit  eatLoJIo  Mnd  parentMl  apirit  of  equal  rcgarA  lor  Uift  agn<i\]toa«2L 
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iterests  and  pannits  of  all  the  States,  that  the  National  Society,  of  which  yon, 
[r.  President,  are  the  honored  representative  and  organ,  desires,  I  am  sure,  to 
cercise  its  fosterine  influence.  It  holds  its  grreat  annual  meetings,  in  saccession, 
1  each  one  of  the  States,  seeks,  in  co-operation  with  the  local  societies  of  each. 
>  stimulate  and  develop  to  its  highest  perfection  the  agriculture  of  each,  and 
DQbracing  thus,  in  the  grand  cycle  of  its  progressive  revolution,  ail  the  mem- 
ers  of  the  confederacy,  it  warms  and  vnifies  them  all,  like  the  bountcouB 
iminary  above  us,  by  the  rays  of  its  countenance  and  encouragement 

Nor  is  it  by  its  premium  list  alone,  or,  indeed,  in  any  noticeable  degree,  tiuil 
lis  beneficent  influence  is  exerted.  It  is  by  bringing  together  perio£oally,  at 
oe  common  point  of  re^union,  the  agriculturists  of  the  different  States ;  eiUH 
ling  them  to  compare  personally  their  different  productions,  their  different 
^tems  of  husbandry,  their  different  modes  of  culture  ;  making  them  consoioot 
ow  much  these  very  diversities  serve  to  unite  them  by  rendenng  them  mutual 
astomers  and  tributaries  to  each  other's  wants,  instead  of  jealous  andencroaoli* 
ig  rivals ;  that  they  are  the  children  of  one  great  and  glorious  country,  en- 
aged  in  the  same  pious  effort  to  make  It  frnitfm  and  prosperous  and  lovely,  to 
'hom  seedtime  and  harvest,  the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  the  palmer  worm  and 
le  canker  worm,  bring  the  same  jovs  or  sorrows ;  and  that  tney  have  only  to 
now  each  other  and  to  commune  with  each  other,  to  feel  ^that  tney  are  bretli- 
m  in  sympathy  and  affection,  as  well  as  in  interest  and  in  duty. 

There  is  one  other  effsct  of  these  periodical  assemblages  of  the  agriculturisti 
f  the  Union,  which  I  cannot  forbear  to  notice.  They  are  thus  made  sensible 
f  their  collective  power  and  influence  for  good  or  evil,  and  of  their  consequent 
ssponsibility,  in  ail  that  concerns  the  destinies  of  the  Republic.  If  there  be 
ay  class  of  citizens,  more  than  another,  constituted  by  nature  and  Providence 
le  guardians  of  a  country,  it  is  those  whose  daily  pursuits  and  interests  con- 
ect  and  identify  them  with  the  soil  of  the  country,  who  are  bound  totheooun- 
ry  by  ties  not  readily  or  lightly  dissolved,  and  who  must  meet  inevitably 
rnatcver  fortune,  adverse  or  prosperous,  may  betide  it. 

Their  tranquil  employments,  too,  in  the  constant  presence  and  communion  of 
aturo,  and  remote  from  those  conflicts  of  human  passions  which  agitate  more 
r  less  the  crowded  centres  of  population,  prepare  them,  in  an  especial  manner, 
)r  the  calm  and  sober  exercise  of  those  controlling  functions  which,  in  Kepub- 
can  governments,  devolve  upon  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  history  of 
Lepublios,  both  ancient  and  modem,  proves  that  the  landed  interest  has,  in  all 
f  them,  been  the  conservative  element  by  which  only  liberty  and  order  eould 
e  harmoniously  united.  The  convulsions  and  revolutionary  resorts,  of  whioh 
ome  of  our  cities,  within  a  few  years  past,  have  been  the  tneatres,  arc  begin- 
ing  to  teach  the  same  lesson  here,  and  may  produce  the  conclusion  that  in 
jnerica,  as  elsewhere.  Republican  liberty,  amid  the  storms  and  tempests  to 
^hich  it  is  exposed,  will  find  its  only  safe  anchorage,  at  lost,  on  the  firm  foun- 
ation  of  the  soil. 

But  however  this  may  be,  the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States,  all  will 
dmit,  have  a  deep  and  precious  stake  in  the  common  weal,  and  a  highly  impor- 
int  part  to  play  in  the  public  duties  of  the  State.  Without  indulging  Uke 
emotest  jealousy  of  the  other  great  branches  of  the  National  Industry,  a  jeal- 
usy  that  would  be  nothing  less  than  suicidal,  for  commerce  and  manufiictorei 
re  the  acknowledged  and  mdispensable  handmaids  of  agriculture,  it  is  inoum- 
ent  upon  them  at  all  times  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  those  public  libertiet 
nd  interests,  on  the  preservation  and  due  care  of  which  their  own  welfare  so 
itally  depends. 

Patriotism  is  a  plant,  then,  whose  growth  should  be  encouraged  by  ogrioul- 
aral  societies,  along  with  those  other  plants  which  engage  so  much  of  their 
ttention.  It  sprines  spontaneous  in  the  heart  of  the  farmer,  and  requires  only 
ght,  and  air,  and  free  communication  to  eive  it  its  fullest  development.  It  it 
1  scenes  like  this  tliat  it  grows  and  expands  with  fresh  vigor ,  and  we  learn  to 
>ve  our  country  more,  as  we  see  how  much  it  contains  worthy  to  inspire  n 
ommon  sentiment  of  interest  and  affection.  The  mission  of  American  ogricul- 
ire  ia  a  moral  do  less  than  a  material  one ;  and  if  wo  shall  go  forth  from  this 
?et/ng',  as  I  trast  and  believe  we  shall,  penetrated  wiWi  a  yo&t  conception  of 
*  noble  calling  in  all  its  relations,  fortified  in  out  loyeXtj  sAii  ^e^-^oUou.  ^  ik 
mon  oountry,  stren^^ened  and  renewed  \n  out  bocIbI  vnd.  qvvA  «SSftQ.>anu^ 
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Before  the  completion  of  this  great  avenue  of  trade  and  travel.  New- York  was 
(he  second  eiiv  in  the  Union  in  population,  digpiity,  and  the  extent  of  its  inland 
oommerce.  The  excellence  of  our  harbor  caused  it  to  be  much  used  by  our 
neighbors,  who,  with  better  means  of  communication  with  the  interior,  com- 
manded by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  trade.  That  of  New-York  was  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  area  drained  by  the  rivers  falling  into  its  bay.  The 
eost  of  transporting  a  ton  of  merchandise  from  Xew-York  to  BufiiEilo,  so  late  as 
1817,  was  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  time  required  twenty  days.  At  that 
date  the  population  of  this  city  had  scarcely  reached  one  hundred  thousand 
■oali.  Tne  gross  amount  of  our  foreign  exports  and  imports,  in  1820,  was  only 
137,789,523. 

Oxa  foreign  commerce  received  an  instant  impulse,  from  the  opening  of  the 
Srie  Canal.  To  show  how  nearly  the  progress  of  the  commerce  on  the  canal 
has  been  allied  with  that  of  the  city,  and  that  the  latter  is  in  a  great  degree  the 
result  of  the  former,  I  have  prepared  a  table  of  the  amount  and  value  of  tonnage 
reeeived  through  it,  at  tidewater,  in  the  years  1825  and  1857,  respectively,  and 
of  the  progress  of  the  city  durine  the  intervening  period,  in  population,  wealth, 
•ad  the  amount  of  its  exports  anu  imports  : 

1823.  1857. 

Tonnage  received  by  Canal  at  tide  water 185,405 1,217,199 

Value  of  tonnaffc $18,640,000. . .  .$130,977,000 

Population  of  New- York  city  and  Brooklyn 175,100 1,000,000 

Valaation  of  Real  and  personal  Property  m  New- 
York  city  and  Brooklyn $106,000,000. . ..  $620,000,000 

Value  of  Foreign  Exports  and  Imports  of  New- 
York  eHy $84,057,000.... $346,989,000 

• 

But  results  so  marvellous,  and  a  supremacy  so  imposing,  flowing  mainly  from 
the  construction  of  this  work,  could  not  long  exist  witliout  efforts  being  mode 
by  some  to  regain  what  they  hod  lost,  and  by  others  to  divide  with  us  the  ad- 
vantages which  wc  ]>os8e8fted.     On  the  north,  with  this  double  object,  the  grand 
water  line  of  the  St.  Lnwreace  has  boon  iiiadc  navigable  for  largo  class  vessels, 
from  tii«  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle — a  distance  of  more 
than  2,500  milts.     These  straits  front  the  markets  of  the  Old  World,  which,  for 
the  present,  are  the  markets  of  the  new.     We  have  here  a  comi)etit^r  raised  up, 
pos'essing  vastly  greater  capacity  than  our  own  work,  in  the  hands  of  a  rival 
nation,  an iniateu  by  the  two-folil  purpose  to  make  their  magnificent  improve- 
ment profitable,  and,  by  diverting  the  trade  we  now  enjoy,  to  aggrandize  them- 
wh(r9  at  our  expense.     The  St.  Lawrence  canals  i)ass  vessels  of  (500)  five  hun- 
dred tons  burthen — more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  Erie  Canal  will  admit,  with 
its  enlarged  prism.     The  tolls  upon  them  have  been  imposed  rather  with  a  view 
V)  encourage  traffic  than  to  rainc  a  revt^nue.     Their  succefs  has  been  most  extra- 
ordiuarv.     The  following  statement  will  show  the  increase  in  the  amount  and 
value  oKhe  tonnage  which  has  passed  over  them  for  a  series  of  years  : 


Wkllaxi)  Canal. 

Year.  Tims. 

1848 307,011 

1849 3r)l.r)00 

1850 399,000 

18')! 001,027 

1852 743,000 

1853 905,518 

1854 797,210 

1855 849,333 

1856 970,550 

1857 901,072 


[St.  Lawrexck  Canals. 

Yrar.  Tons. 

1848 104,207 

1849 213,153 

1851) 288,103 

1851 450,400 

1852 492,575 

1853 5C1,(J01 

1854 002,013 

1855 541.254 

1850 634,530 

1857   593,652 


The 


A ae  Competition  of  the  CannJ'mn  cannla  may  be  regarded  as  Just  comiwiniic^. 
STery  fe\r  weeks  we  aee  the  arrival  ofvessoU  announced  at  Unj  porV,*  ot  \iv\<iT- 
P^J MnJ LoaJon,  direct  from  Chicago  and  Detroit.     Events   of    rcccut  oceviT- 
Vol.  A — yo.  I.  7 
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renee  prOTo  it  to  b«  the  intontiun  of  the  Britinh  people  to  establish  thcpuelT 
firmly  on  this  continent,  and  oitlier  to  constitute  tlicir  provinees  into  a  Yioe-roj 
alty,  or   to  consolidate  Uicm  into  ooe  confederacy,  under  the  protection  o 
the  home  government     Tlie  dipcovcry  of  gold  on  Fraxer  river,  and  tbo  knowi 
Yalne  of  the  British  possessions  on  tlie  Pacific,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  th< 
continent,  hare  created  a  belief  that  another  nation  may  be  raised  up  on  tbi 
continent  approaching  the  United  States  in  the  extent  and  value  of  its  territqjiy^S 
in  population,  and  in  power.    Such  a  commonwealth,  it  is  thought,  would  be  ii^ 
close  sy mpatliy  with  Uie  mother-country,  and  would  prove  its  sure  ally  ^  ii^ 
checking,  what  tlio  British  pco]>le  regard  as  our  threatening  and  nggrMaiY|^ 
policy.    They  now  pro|>ose  to  cnrr\'  a  line  of  population  and  public  worka  di — 
reetly  across  the  continent,  which  i»uall  be  entirely  independent  of  any  coone^-^ 
tion  with  our  own.    Already  have  Uio  ini[)rovements  on  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence 
and  Niagara  carried  such  a  line  nearly  half  way  to  tlie  Pacific.    Though  neeea- 
sity  may  for  a  time  compel  the  use  of  the  common  water-lino  of  the  Dt.  Iaw< 
ronee,  a  line  of  railway  commencing  at  Halifax  is  to  bo  constructed,  mnniig 
north  of  Ijakc  Superior  through  tlio  valley  of  the  Saskatchawan  to  their  poaaeaaions 
west  of  the  UocKy  Monntaiiin.    Tlicre  can  be  no  doubt  that  vieorons  efiorfi 
irill  be  uned  to  carry  out  this  grand  objuct    Tlioy  propose  still  briber  to  im- 
prove thoir  great  water  lino,  and  to  withdraw  it  to  a  still  greater  diatanoa  from 
our  frontier,  by  constnicting  a  canal  from  Toronto  to  Georgian  Bay,  the  eaattra 
{>folongatiun  of  Lake  Huron.    Further  to  Uio  east  they  are  busily  oeanjoed 
with  the  project  of  a  railway  from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  for  the  purpose  of  itaeh- 
iig  a  winter  harbor  of  their  own — thereby  avoiding  us  altogctner.    Aa  they  an 
impelled  by  political  as  well  as  conmicrcisl  considerations,  they  will  doubtless 
conoentrato  tucir  energies  upon  the  lines  de8CTil>ed.    We  can  succcsafullj  eom- 
bat  tlieir  iuflncnce  only  by  making  it  more  for  the  interest  of  every  portion  of 
the  interior  to  seek  our  market,  by  offering  a  cheaper  rate  of  carriage,  and  bel- 
ter prices  for  whatever  it  produces. 

But  wo  have  an  equally  resolute  competition  in  other  quarters.  Before  the 
use  of  railroads  we  liod  obtained  a  com])arativo  monopoly  of  the  inland  trade 
of  the  country,  because  we  ponsopscd  the  best  artificialmeans  of  commnnieation 
by  which  it  could  l>e  reached.  Our  rivals  on  the  south  had  attempted  similar 
workn,  but  their  cfTortfl  had  proved  only  partially  successful,  on  account  of  the 
physical  olmtoclcs  enoountere<l.  The  railway  came  to  their  aid,  and  enabled 
them  to  croHs  the  mountain  ranges  which  se])arated  them  from  the  great  inte- 
rior buffin  of  the  country,  and  to  dispute  upon  nearly  equal  terms,  our  elaim  to 
its  trade.  The  proximity  of  the  cities  of  IMiiladelphia  and  Baltimore  to  the 
Ohio  river,  gives  them,  as  is  well  known,  certain  advantages  over  New- York. 
Tlioso  advantages  we  can  overcome  only  by  falling  back  upon  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  hy  enlarfring  it»  capacity^  and  cheapening  the  mcanM  of  tramportaticn.  over  ii, 
rendering  it  as  much  superior  to  any  of  the  competing  works  constructed  to 
<]ivcrt  it4»  trade,  as  it  was  originally  superior  to  the  ordinary  highway.  This  is 
the  problem  now  to  be  solved,  if  successful  in  tliis,  we  shall  confirm  to  our 
city,  beyond  poradvcnturc,  the  supremacy  which  wo  have  already  reached,  and 
which  IndH  fair  to  make  New-Yortc  the  commercial  mistress  of  the  world. 

One  grout  instrument  in  securing  such  a  result  is  tliat  which  has  been  dia- 
cussed  in  the  report  to  which  we  have  just  listened.  While  the  motive  power 
of  all  rival  lines  is  Mteam^  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  use  that  of  muscle  upon  our 
great  work.  The  substitutien  of  the  former  for  the  latter,  marks  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  past  and  future  civilizations.  Only  a  few  short  years 
ago,  mufcular  powcTf  ciUier  of  man  or  animals,  was  that  chiefly  employed  in 
production  and  in  internal  commerce.  Whore  steam  can  be  used,  it  multiplies 
the  power  of  man  ten  thousand  fold.  That  the  immense  amount  of  mercnan- 
dise  annually  carried  between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  should  continue  to  be  moved 
by  horaeSf  almost  exceeds  belief. 

Before  many  years  shall  elapse,  the. use  of  horses  on  the  Erie  canal  will  bo  as 

unconmion,  as  their  use  for  tlic  j)urpose8  of  trade  and  travel  between  New- York 

mnd  Albany.     Ab  upon  the  Hudson  lUvcr,  so  u^on  the  canal,  the  steamtug  will 

take  in  its  train  a  fiotiila  of  boats,  w\icre\>\  t\iQ\Qiv^^  Ql>AXQATkO'w  t«cs^T«^Vst 

the  trip,  AS  well  as  the  cost  of  transporlaUoii,  ViW  i)ft  t<i^\i<i^  <iti^\«Xl.   "^^sS^ 

diaiinution  id  the  duration  of  the  trip,  mu*l,  of  w\aife,>a«^*  >iift  ^Ste^'«^\ft%. 
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certain  point,  correspondingly  to  augment  the  oapaeitj  of  the  canal,  in  other 
vords,  to  double  it.  When  this  shall  be  accomplished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
MrtatiOB  betireen  Albany  and  Bnflklo  reduced  to  $2  per  ton,  or  20  oents  per 
MfTsl  of  flonr,  the  canal  will  be  restored  to  the  position  it  onee  occupied  ;  and 
it  mutt  enjoy  for  the  Aitnre,  by  reason  of  the  greater  cheapness  uf  transporta- 
tioii,  oomiwred  with  any  other  route,  a  perfect  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of 
those  poiitons  of  the  interior  previously  commanded  by  us,  while  its  area  will 
be  enlarged  just  in  proportion  to  the  saving  to  be  effected. 

It  would  bo  interesting  to  show  how  regularly  the  area  of  our  trade  becomes 
attended  with  the  redue^  cost  of  movement  on  our  great  commercial  artery.  A 
raduetion,  equal  to  one  cent  per  ton,  removes  perceptibly  from  us  the  dividing 
line  whioh  turns  the  trade  of  the  interior  to  other  cities.  The  use  of  steam  on 
the  enlarged  canal  will  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  over  it  from  Bnfialo  to 
Albany,  at  least  to  $2  per  ton— or,  as  before  stated,  20  cents  per  barrel  of  flour. 
At  this  fate  flour  can  be  transported  over  railroads  100  miles.  Buch  a  rate  of 
redaction  will  therefore  extena  the  radius  which  describes  the  present  circle  of 
oar  trade  to  an  equal  distance,  enlarging  its  area  more  than  100,000  square  milea, 
•ad  embracing  the  most  fertile  portion  of  our  territory,  already  the  seat  of 
leveral  millions  of  inhabitants.  Such  are  some  of  the  vast  results  that  are  to 
fellow  the  enlargement  of  the  canal,  and  the  substitntion  upon  it  of  steam  for 
•ainial  pover* 

^  But  this  is  not  all.     With  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Ijiwrcuce 

rivers,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  area  of  the  northern  and  central 

portions  of  our  continent,  available  for  agriculture,  as  exhausted.    We  limited 

svr  vision  to  the  ground  we  stood  upon.     But  no  sooner  have  we  filled  up  one 

giaad  division,  than  another  opens  oeforo  us.    There  is,  in  the  h(>art  of  ^orth 

America,  a  distinct  sub-division,  of  which  Lake  Winnipeg  may  be  ro^rded  as 

tbe  centre.   This  sub-division,  like  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  is  distrngnishcd 

for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  for  the  extent  and  gentle  slope  of  its  groat  plains, 

watered  by  rivers  of  great  extent,  and  admirably  adapted  for  steam  navigation. 

It  has  a  climate  not  exceeding  in  severity  that  of  many  portions  of  Canada  and 

the  Eastern  States.   It  will,  in  all  re9]>cct«»,  compare  fnVornbly  with  f*omc  of  tho 

most  densely-peopled  portions  of  the  ContinoDt  of  Euroj)0.   *Iu  other  word.**,  it 

is  admirably  ntt<il  to  become  the  sent  of  a  nnmoroiis,  hardy,  and  propperoue 

community.     It  has  an  area  equal  to  six  or  eight  of  our  first-class  States.     Itt* 

jrreat  river,  the  Sascatchawan,  carries  a  navigable  water  line  to  the  very  ba.«»<' 

of  the  Rocky  Mountains,     It  i.^  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  valley  of  this 

river  may  yet  offer  the  best  route  for  a  railroa<l  to  the  Pacific.     Tho  iiaviirabk' 

waters  of  this  great  sub-division  interlock  with  those  of  the  Mi.ssissippi.     The 

Rtd  River  of  the  North,  in  connection  with  Lake  Winniivejr,  into  whicli  it  falls, 

fcrms  a  navicfable  water  line  extending  directly  North  and  South  nearly  BOO 

miles.     The  Red  River  is  one  of  the  bopt  a»lapted  to  the  use  of  i*t.eani  in  the 

world,  having  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  water  for  nearl}'  its  entire  course, 

"ome  450  miles.     It  waters  one  of  the  finest  prairie  regions  on  the  continent. 

liotwtreii  the  highest  point  at  which  it  is  navigable,  and  St.  Paul,  the  hviu\  of 

navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  a  railroad  is  in  proce.«!H  of  construction,  00  miles 

|>f  which  will  be  completed  the  coming  year.     The  entire  distance  to  be  built 

is  only  200  miles.     When  this  rood  shall  be  completed  another  grand  division 

«f  the  continent  will,  as  before  stated,  bo  open  to  eettlemeut,  in  which  e<»ni- 

mmiities  will  spring  up  with  the  rapidity  which  has  marked  the  marvellous 

growth  of  our  own  country,  possessing  all  tlie  elements  of  prosperity,  and  of 

Ml  cxtenf>ive  commerce.     Inis  commerce  will  be  adde<l  to  the  abundant  one  we 

now  receive  from  the  West  if  we  welcome  it  with  such  facilities  as  will  enable 

tlie  grains  and  meats  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 

north  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  to  be  set  down  upon  our  docks  at  such  rates  a*« 

will  yield  a  good  return  to  the  producer,  though  transported  more  than  2.»)00 

niile*.     No  continent  can  show  a  parallel,  as  none  can  show  such  stupendous 

Works  for  the  facilitation  of  commerce  by  a  people  "  in  the  gristle  ond  not  yet 

ripened  into  the  bone  of  manhoo<l." 
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2.— OPENING  RED  RIVER  BAFT. 

Dkleoatis  from  TexM,  Arkonaos  And  Lofusiana,  mti  in  tliis  pkoe  Um  flOUi 
intt,  for  the  puqpote  of  organizing  the  "  Louisiana,  Arkanaaa,  and  Tezaa  NaTi- 
ffation  Company/'  empowering  certain  parties  to  remore  the  raft  from  Bed 
Rirer,  and  keep  it  open  to  navintion  for  a  period  of  thirty  yeara,  for  whioh  aer> 
Tice  Uie  oom]>any  is  anthorixea  to  oolleet  tonnage  dntiet  ih>m  bonta  paaaiag 
thronffh  the  river,  after  the  obstructions  haTC  been  removed.  The  dekgatoa  in 
atten&nco  were  :  N.  D.  Ellis,  from  Texas ;  Col.  C.  M.  Uervey,  from  AmniM ; 
John  llamiter,  Dr.  T.  P.  Hotohkiss,  and  John  M.  Landrom,  of  TiOwisimML  The 
capital  stock  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  $2(iO,000,  but  may  be  increased  aft  the 
option  of  the  directors.  No  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  disposing  of  the 
stock,  every  dollar  of  which  will  be  taken  by  planters  directly  intersstod  in  the 
opening  of  this  great  barrier  to  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  nag- 
mfieent  country  drained  by  Red  River.  This  accumulation  of  aiilt  has  baai  a 
frnitful  speculation  ibr  more  parties  tlian  one — appropriations  have  been  wasted 
on  it,  sufficient,  if  judiciously  expended,  to  have  removed  and  kept  free  from 
impediment,  every  foot  of  the  river  from  it^  confluence  with  the  llisaisaippi  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Kianeehe  ;  and  though  this  raft  has  baffled  the  ezertiona  of 
government,  agents  and  employes,  it  will,  before  the  well-oiganiaed  and  prop- 
erly well-directed  efforts  of  the  gentlemen  who  arc  now  moving  in  the  matter, 
disapi)ear  like  frost  before  the  sun.  The  charter,  as  now  formed,  is  objection- 
able m  some  of  its  provisions ;  the  levying  of  a  specific  tax  upon  fr^i^^  wovld 
ba  every  way  more  equitable  than  the  assessment  of  tonnage  duties.  Thia  alter- 
ation will  be  made  on  the  meetiuff  of  the  Legislature,  as  will  all  other  emandatioaa 
that  nu&y  be  necessary  to  render  its  operations  jnst  and  satisfiictory.  ftmUh 
Otuutte. 

3.— BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

It  appears  from  the  detailed  and  interesting  report  of  Wm.  Prescott  Smith, 
Esq ,  master  of  transportation  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Conpany, 
that  of  1,000,694  barrels  of  flour  brought  to  this  city  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  125,Sd5  were  rs-ahippea 
to  New- York,  65,148  to  Boston,  17,705  to  Providence,  and  162,509  to  Pbiladal 
phia.  The  re-shipments  of  the  past  year  were  157,044  barroli  mora  than  ibr 
th^  previous  year,  and  leave  633,977  barrels  for  the  Baltimore  market,  brought 
hither  by  the  railroad.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  flour  brought  over  I)m  road, 
68,819  barrels  were  brought  from  Wheeling,  309,793  from  Benwood,  11,163 
from  Moundsville,  294,549  from  Farkersburg,  and  303,687  from  way  points. 

The  quantity  of  coal  delivered  by  the  rcMid  during  the  year  was  as  follows  : 
At  Locust  Point,  260,699  tons ;  in  the  city,  49,829  tuns ;  at  way  stations,  22,967 
tone;  for  company's  use,  46,491  tons.  The  number  of  hogs  brought  to  the  eity 
for  the  year  was  188,656,  against  159,469  the  previous  year  ;  and  the  aggregate 
number  of  animals  was  248,363,  against  221,076  the  previous  year. 

4..-RA1LROAD8  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN— GROWTH,  EXTENT,  AND 

WONDERS  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

At  the  present  time  nearly  9,000  miles  of  railway  have  been  complated  in 
the  British  Isles,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  about  21,000  miles  are  opan  Ibr 
traflic  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  26,000  in  America. 

Some  idea  of  the  relative  accommodation  afibrded  by  railways  to  the  popnla- 
lion  of  diflerent  countries,  u  afforded  by  dividing  the  amount  of  money  expend- 
ed on  railways  in  each  countiy  by  the  number  of  its  inhabttanta.  Thua  in  1866, 
•the  money  expended  per  inhabitant,  amounted  to  : 

194  shillings  in Great  Britain. 

33        *'  Prussis. 

36        " Prance- 

43        *♦  ^e\^^Tiv. 

8         "  , KMaVnsL. 

Sii         "  0«im*.Tii . 
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Al  tlw  ba^innine  of  the  pretent  jeftr,  th«  money  expended  upon  railWaje  in 
Gnat  Britain  and  Ireland,  amounted  probablv  Co  i'S  13,000,000. 

Mr.  Soberi  Stephenson,  in  hie  addrese,  cfeiivered  at  the  Institation  of  CiTil 
Eagineere,  in  January,  1866,  observee  : 

^  Oor  tunnels  have  traTorsed  hills,  and  penetrated  beneath  monutains  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  seventy  miles.  Of  our  viaducts  1  am  not  at  present  able  to  give 
tbe  precise  extent,  bot  soiUe  estimate  may  be  formed  from  tne  fact  of  there  be> 
iig  u  London,  and  the  suburbs,  nearly  eleven  miles  of  viaduct  passing  through 
the  streets.  Of  railway  bridges  there  must  have  been  built  at  least  S6,000  ;  far 
■lore  than  all  the  bridges  ever  previously  known  in  England.  *        *        • 

"  Taking  at  an  averafe  70,000  cubic  yards  to  a  mile,  the  earthworks  will  mea* 
flue  550,0D0  cubic  yanb.  What  does  this  represent  1  Wo  are  accustomed  to 
ngard  St.  Paul's  at  a  teet  for  height  and  space ;  but  by  the  side  of  the  pyramid 
of  eaith  these  works  would  rear,  St.  Paul's  would  be  but  as  a  pigmy  by  a  giant. 
Imagine  a  mountain  half  a  mile  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  soaring  into  the 
clouds  one  mile  and  a  half  in  height ;  that  would  be  the  size  of  the  mountain  of 
earth  which  these  earthworks  would  form. 

**  The  aeeomplishment  of  these  vast  works  has  largely  developed  our  know- 
ledge of  the  pnnciples  of  construction,  and  has  led  to  the  thorough  investiga- 
Uso  of  the  strength  of  materials. 

'*  The  large  amount  of  machinery  which  the  railway  system  required,  has 
giten  a  great  impulse  to  mechanical  engineering. 

"  It  is  computed  that  no  less  than  80,000,000  miles  are  annually  traversed  on 
our  railways.  Now,  to  run  80,000,000  miles  per  annum,  2^^  miles  of  railway,  at 
Wut,  must  be  covered  by  trains,  during  every  second  of  time,  throughout  the 
entire  year. 

**  To  work  our  railways  even  to  their  preeent  extent,  there  must  be  at  least 
5,000  locomotive  engines  ;  and  supposing  an  engine  with  its  tender  to  measure 
only  35  feet,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  required  to  work  our  railway 
fjitem  would  extend  in  one  straight  line  over  30  mUes,  or  the  whole  distance 
from  London  to  Chatham.  But  these  are  only  engines  and  tenders.  The  num- 
ber of  vehicles  of  every  sort  employed  cannot  be  much  less  than  150,000.  Tak- 
ing the  length  of  each  vehicle  at  20  feet,  you  will  find  that  could  160,000  be 
linked  together  in  one  train,  they  would  reach  from  London  to  Aberdeen,  or  a 
diitance  of  500  miles.*' 

ThiK  rapid  adoption  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  locomotion,  which  overset 
prejudices,  destroyed  vested  interests,  and  haH  litera'lv  changed  the  whole  face 
of  society,  was  duo  principally  to  the  fact,  «that  the  trade  of  the  country  had  in 
many  places  reached  the  utmost  extension  of  which  it  was  capable  with  ordinary 
roads  and  canals.  Traction  on  ordinary  roads  was  expensive  ;  and  canals,  which 
would  only  accommodate  a  limited  traflic,  were  liable  to  the  obstructions  of 
d*Doght  in  summer,  and  of  ice  in  winter.  The  railway,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
accommodate  a  comparatively  unlimited  traffic  with  greater  certainty,  greater 
speed,  and  at  a  low  rate. 

If  we  look  upon  roads,  railways,  an'1  canals,  with  tho  vehicles  and  boats  upon 
them,  as  machines  for  transport,  a  railway  with  the  locomotive  is  the  most  per- 
fect machine  contrived  to  perform  a  similar  duty.  But  the  cost  of  a  machine  is 
in  proportion  to  its  excellence,  and  unless  the  amount  of  traffic  anticipated  be 
■uSicient  to  cover  the  working  expenses  of  tho  lino,  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way can  hardly  be  said  to  be  advantageous  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  placed, 
tbourrh  it  may  be  useful  to  local  interests.  When  hi^h  speeds  are  not  required, 
a  railway  sullicient  for  all  purposes  of  locomotion  or  of  intercourse  may  he  con- 
ttnictcd  and  maintained  more  cheaply  than  a  ofootl  ordinary  road — and  hence  a 
railway  will  he  found  to  ho  the  best  arterial  means  of  communication  in  a  new 
country.  Thus,  in  the  Western  States  of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  the  trai  ks 
of  the  emifirnnts  have  been  succeeded  by  railways,  which  form  the  principal  links 
between  many  of  the  (owns;  and  even  river  navigation  has  been  to  a  great  ex- 
lent  superseded  hv  railways,  because  ihey  arc  free  from  the  unccrlainlie.s  which 
attend  navigation  in  summer  and  winter. 

A.  railway  will  not,  however,  prove  remunerative  unless  a  ccrlain  uuv^viuV*  ol 
^TifSic  ji;i3itfr0  over  it.  and  unless  thut  trMc  be  conveyed  in  Uam*  o{   aciMV^vti 
*».     Hence  in  tliia  mode  of  conveyance  the  desires  of  the  few  must  ^^\nc  vi^'j 
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to  the  elMiBf  of  themoltitude.  Railway  tn?eiling  ii,  however,  to  fiu*  moro  eom- 
fortable  and  speedy  than  any  other  existing  system  of  locomotion,  that  where 
railways  exist  all  classes  are,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  resort  to  them  ;  the  eeiiie 
locomotive  whirls  along  the  same  rail  the  duchess  and  the  bag-man,  the  fiigitive 
and  his  pursaer,  the  man  of  business  who  lives  by  saving  time,  and  the  man  of 
fitfhion  who  lives  by  killing  it.  The  ease  of  railway  travelliDg  has  enormonslj  in- 
creased the  facilities  of  travel  through  our  own  and  foreign  countries ;  and  tUe 
freedom  of  intercourse  has  already  removed  a  thousand  prejudices,  and  contribated 
to  the  maintenance  of  those  friendly  relations  which  are  the  best  security  of  maUial 
advantage,  of  common  knowledge,  and  of  general  peace.  ,  These  indirect  remilte 
of  railway  communication  on  modem  society,  both  in  Europe  and  Ameriea,  tarn 
incalculably  great.  They  form  an  essential  part  of  that  remarkable  power  wbieh 
enables  man  m  the  nineteenth  century  to  triumph  over  space  and  time  ;  and  iti* 
one  of  the  imperishable  glories  of  this  country,  and  the  peculiar  honor  of  Georg* 
Stephenson,  that  this  mighty  agent  of  civilization  was  created  by  his  genios 
within  the  territory  of  Great  Britain. 

In  addition  to  the  indirect  benefit  due  to  railway  communication  by  diffuaing 
knowledge  and  intelligence,  it  directly  increases  capital,  by  cheapening  convey- 
ance, and  hence  leads  to  increased  production.  Thus  there  are  paila  of  Wife- 
shire,  for  inftancc,  where,  before  the  railway  was  opened,  (two  yeara  ago), 
the  amount  of  artificial  manure  sent  into  the  district  scarcely  exceeded  160 
tons  per  annum  ;  the  quantity  now  sent  amounts  to  between  8,000  to  4,00(\ 
tons  per  annum.  So  with  coal,  the  introduction  of  railwaya  in  many  diatriete 
has  been  the  means  of  reducing  the  price  of  coal  from  36s.  and  40a.  per  ton 
to  22s.  per  ton,  and  thus,  besides  the  direct  saving  of  money,  efifected  by  the 
cheaper  mode  of  conveyance,  the  reduction  in  price  enables  the  fanner  and 
the  artisan  to  save  labor  by  an  extended  application  of  steam  power.  In  the 
cattle  trade,  the  farmers  from  Aberdeen  and  Devonshire  send  up  their  cattle  by 
railway,  either  direct  to  the  market  in  I^ondon,  or  for  previous  fattening  in  the 
rich  pastures  of  Lincolnshire  and  Somersetshire.  Gardeners  from  the  weat  of 
England  send  their  early  fruits  to  Covent  Garden  ;  and  Somersetshire,  Doraet- 
shire,  and  Lincolnshire,  supply  butter  and  milk  for  the  Ix>ndon  market.  The 
railways  have  also  largely  increased  the  fish  trade. 

**  Before  railways  ezisted,  the  inland  counties  of  England  were  unsnpplied  with 
fish  from  the  coast.  Now  fresh  sea-fish  enters  into  the  consumption  of  almoet 
every  family  of  the  middle  class  in  every  considerable  town.  In  the  fiah  trade 
indeed  railways  have  caused,  and  are  causing,  a  prodigious  revolution.  Larfe 
fishing  establishments  have  been  formed  on  diflforent  parts  of  the  east  eoaat. 
Before  the  Norfolk  railway  waa  constructed,  the  convevance  of  fish  from  Yar- 
mouth to  I«ondon  was  entirely  conducted  in  light  vans  with  post-horses,  and  was 
represented  by  a  bulk  of  about  2,000  tons  a  year.  At  present,  2,000  tons  offish 
are  not  unfrequontly  carried  on  the  Norfolk  railway,  not  in  a  year,  but  in  a  fort^ 
night."— (/I.  Stephrruon't  Address.) 

The  eflfects  of  the  railway  on  the  development  of  national  industry  are  not  leee 
extraordinary. 

*''  Look  at  the  boiler  plate  manufacture,  comparatively  insignificant  before  iron 
vessels  and  steam  locomotives  came  into  existence,  and  now  one  of  the  moot 
important  elements  of  the  trade  to  which  it  appertains.  Such  is  the  extent  of 
this  branch  of  manufacture,  that,  extensive  as  they  are,  the  iron  works  are  not 
even  yet  able  to  render  the  supply  equal  to  the  demand." — {K.  Stephenaom^t  Ad* 
dress  ) 

Ironstone  is  brought  from  Cumberland,  from  Wales,  and  from  Northampton- 
shire, to  feed  the  forges  of  Staflbrdshire.  If  railways  did  not  exist,  this  aupply 
would  be  as  impossible  as  the  removal  of  the  iron  produced.  The  railway  luao 
sets  free  a  large  amount  of  capital,  by  rendering  it  unnecessary  for  small  dealers 
in  the  country  to  hold  large  stocks  of  goods.  Railway  travelling  also  efifecta  an 
important  saving  of  time  to  the  whole  community.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenaon 
says: 

"  Ajvain,  '  Time  is  money.'    At  least  1 1 1,000,000  passengers  travel  every  year 

hy  our  railways,  on  an  average  of  12  mWea  each.    TV\e^  \W5T^otm\\v**^awrBivj  \ti 

ha/fan  hour.     At  the  average  rate  of  speed  oC  tVie  »iaa'&-«>«kt\v,  a.\o>M\i«P3  ^^  \^ 

nti/ea  would  have  occupied  an  hour  and  &  baXf.    Wet©  v»  a.  ^vtwX  aa.'rvtv^ol  «nA 

boar  upon  every  average  journey  performed  by  \\\,OW>,^Wi  oi  v'^^^*^*^'^^^^'^ 
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TkcM  111,000,000  houra  Mvod  are  equal  to  14,000,000  daya,  or  38,000  years, 
m  the  life  of  a  working  man,  aupposinff  him  to  work  eight  hours  a  day ;  and  al- 
lowing at  the  rate  of  Ss.  a  day  for  his  Tabor,  the  annual  saving  to  the  nation,  on 
this  low  average  scale,  is  not  less  than  £2,000,000  per  annum.'* 

The  excursion  trains,  which  enable  the  artisan  to  leave  a  crowded  city  on  a 
Sonday  to  refresh  his  mind  and  body  by  breathing  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  are 
most  important  elements  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  improvement  of  the 
working  classes. 

It  appears  from  the  published  returns  of  traffic  upon  railways  for  the  year 
1866,  that  129,315,196  persons  traveled  1,822,049,476  miles,  and  paid  nearly 
£11,000,000  in  fares ;  that  10,450,625  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  were  conveyed  at 
an  expense  to  the  senders  of  £517,786  ;  23,823,930  tons  of  merchandife  v^ere 
OQBveyed  and  charged  £7,685,379  for  conveyance  ;  and  that  40,938,675  tons  of 
mmenla  were  carried  for  £3,585.991.  The  total  receipts  on  railways  for  the 
year  1866  amounted  to  £23,165,493. 

In  order  to  carry  on  this  large  trade  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  on 
railways  on  the  30th  of  June,  1857,  amounted  to  110,000  persons.  We  have 
heaid  it  observed  by  more  than  one  country  clergyman,  that  the  &ct  of  railway 
eempanies  requiring  their  servants  to  read  and  write  has  been  a  great  stimulus 
in  many  parishes  to  agricultural  laborers  to  attend  classes  on  winter  evenings. 
In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  servants  employed  on  railways,  Mr.  R.  Ste- 
pbsDson  e^imates  that  50,000  men  are  engaged  collaterally  in  the  preparation 
of  iron,  timber,  stone,  buildings,  dec. ;  and  that,  with  their  families,  those  that 
•rs  dependent  upon  railways  represent,  therefore,  1  in  50  of  the  population. — 
{Eimiurg  Reciew.) 

6.— THE  RAILROAD  SYSTEM  OF  MISSISSU'PI. 

GovKBNOB  McWiLLiB,  in  his  annual  message,  a  few  weeks  since,  takes  a  survey 
of  the  railroad  system  of  this  State,  and  recommends  a  line  of  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued.   We  extract  at  large  : 

Believing  that  our  railroad  system  is  a  question  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
8tate  interest,  and  believing,  also,  that  it  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  means  by 
which  the  agricultural  and  commercial  resources  of  the  State  can  be  fully  de- 
veloped, and  the  benefits  of  a  refined  and  elevated  civilization  and  social  inter- 
course can  be  extended  to  all  the  members  of  the  body  politic,  I  now  invite 
joar  attention  specially  to  it. 

Either  by  accident  or  design,  the  location  of  all  the  various  railroads  of  the 
State,  constructed  and  to  be  constructed,  have  been  placed  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous positions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  their  benefits  to  the  people  of  every 
portion  of  the  State — and  I  can  truly  say,  that  all  which  we  now  need  for  future 
progress  and  agricultural  and  commercial  development,  is  their  completion. 
On  the  east  we  have  the  Mobilo  and  Ohio  Railroad,  running  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  State.  On  the  west  we  have  the  New-Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  entering  the  State  near  the  southwest  'corner,  and  after 
traversing  the  State  for  over  300  miles,  going  out  of  it  near  the  northeast  cor- 
ner— thus  intersecting  diagonally  the  whole  Slate.  Then  we  have  the  Missis- 
iippi  Central  and  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  roads,  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State.  The  Charleston  and  Mcm]>his  road  passes 
ill  alone:  near  our  northern  border,  entering  the  State  in  Tishomingo  county,  for 
about  thirty  miles.  And  we  have  in  progress,  in  addition  to  all  those,  the  Southern 
road,  passing  through  the  Capitol  and  intersecting  the  State  from  east  to  west. 
Thus  we  now  have  roads  in  progress,  which,  when  finished,  will  bring  into 
ilmost  every  part  of  the  State  the  facilities  of  social  and  commercial  intercourse. 
But  none  of  these  ronds  are  yet  completed,  or  even  so  near. their  completion,  as 
to  give  hut  partially  the  public  facilities  for  which  their  construction  was  orijjin- 
•lly  undertaken — nor  are  they  yet  so  far  advanced  as  to  give  remunerating 
dividends  io  those  who  have  so  nobly  embarked  their  capital  \t\  \V\v^i\\.  TVv^ 
question  which  now  prcspntu  itself  for  your  cnnsideration  aud  so\vi\\ot\  \B,\v<i^ 
cin  the**  ran'ous  roads  ho  completed,  in  any  reasonable  leng\\v  oV  Uvuc,  ^w^ 
ibeir  benefits  diffused  to  the  whole  people  of  the  Slate. 
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I  have  re6ected  anxiouttj  apon  this  subject,  and  am  eonatrained  to  aay  to  yen, 
that  I  can  see  no  means  lor  their  completion,  but  by  the  interposition  of  Stat* 
aid.  The  self-sacrificing  and  patriotic  portion  of  the  people,  who  originally 
entered  upon  these  great  works,  have  exhausted  their  means,  and  the  eradit  of 
the  different  companies  is  so  much  affected  bj  the  panic  and  diatrust  of  the 
financial  criiis  of  last  season,  as  to  be  valueless  for  anj  useful  or  practical  puf- 
poso.  The  bonds  of  the  different  companies  are,  in  some  instances,  entirely 
unsaleable,  and  in  others,  where  they  can  be  sold,  it  is  at  the  most  niinoua  rat* 
of  discount,  thus  making  the  roads  to  cost  much  more  than  their  cash  value,  and, 
in  the  end,  inevitably  throwing  a  heavy  loss  upon  the  stockholders,  or  thote  who 
may  hereafter  trade  or  travel  upon  these  roads — for,  of  course,  the  charges  for 
transportation  must  have  a  certain  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  road.  Thus,  if  the 
road  cost  SO  to  80  per  cent  more  than  it  ought  to  have  cost,  the  transportation 
upon  such  road  must  forever  be  from  20  to  80  per  cent,  dearer  than  it  otherwise 
might  have  been,  thereby  ultimately  throwing  the  entire  loss  upon  those  whoee 
necessities  may  require  their  i\i«. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  first  instance,  the  loss  falls  upon  the  stockboklere,  but, 
in  the  end,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  thrown  upon  the  labor  of  the  ooontrr. 
From  this  view  of  the  question,  it  is  apparent  that  the  only  way  for  the  people 
to  have  cheap  transportation,  is  to  pay  tne  money  necessary  to  make  cheap  rotde 
—we  are  all,  every  citizen  of  the  State,  interested  in  this  result.  A  case  in 
illustration  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  may  be  found  in  the  instance  of  a  mar* 
chant  who  purchases  a  stock  of  goods,  but  who,  from  the  want  of  cash,  or  siifB* 
cient  credit,  is  compelled  to  pay  25  per  cent,  more  for  his  goods  than  their  real 
cash  valuc^ — if  he  makes  upon  these  goods  the  usual  profit,  the  loss  of  26  percent. 
falls  on  the  consumer,  and  not  on  the  merchant.  Thus  it  is  with  railroads;  if 
they  cost  25  per  cent,  moire  than  their  cash  value,  transportation  must  forever 
(to  be  remunerative  to  stockholders)  be  25  per  cent,  dearer  than  it  ought  other- 
wise to  tiave  been.  None  of  our  roads,  except  the  Charleston  and  Memphis,  are 
yet  completed,  but  they  have  all  made  very  heavy  outlays  of  money,  and  are  in 
a  condition  of  great  advancement  and  considerable  usefulness.  But  though  ao 
near  their  completion,  they  are  brought  almost  to  a  stand- still,  and  I  can  aee  no 
means  for  their  early  completion,  and  equipment  with  rolling  atock,  dec,  dec,  but 
from  the  helping-hand  of^  the  State — unless  the  companies  consent  to  heavy  die- 
counts  on  the  sale  of  their  bonds,  which  we  ought  not  to  permit,  if  it  can  he 
avoided,  as  the  loss  must,  in  the  end,  fall  on  the  labor  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

I  am  aware  that  many  objections  may  bo  made  to  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of 
internal  improvements.  But  such  objections,  in  the  main,  apply  to  cases  to  be 
undertaken  and  managed  entirely  by  the  State — and  not  to  those  where  the  State 
merely  lends  assistance  to  pre-existing  undertakings.  Our  ri)ads  have  already 
cost  over  $20,000,000  in  stocks,  loans  and  income  expended  in  construction  hj 
individuals  and  corporations.  This  is  an  earnest  and  pledge  for  fidelity  in 
management.  I  think  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  which  haa  not  rendered 
assistance  such  as  is  now  asked,  in  favor  of  their  roads.  AH  our  roads,  by  a 
small  assistance,  (fould  be  rendered  promptly  useful  to  the  community,  and  re- 
munerating to  atockholders,  thereby  diffusing  a  wide-spread  prosperity  through- 
out the  State. 

I  would,  therefore,  in  aid  of  these  great  and  beneficent  works,  recommend  that 

a  tax  of  one  quarter  of  1  per  cent,  be  levied  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 

State,  outside  of  that  heretofore  proposed  to  be  taxed  for  levee  purposes ;  and 

that  on  the  payment  of  thia  tax.  the  taxpayer  should  be  entitled  to  a  receipt 

ftom  the  Tax  Collector,  showing  that  the  money  was  paid  for  and  on  account 

of  the  railroad  tax — and  which  tax  receipt  may  be  convertible,  at  the  will  of  the 

holder,  into  the  stock  of  any  of  the  railroads  of  the  State,  so  far  as  such  rood  may 

have  been  a  recipient  from  the  State,  un  account  of  the  proposed  tax.     Thia 

would  be  but  a  small  burden  upon  anv  one,  while  it  would  be  a  great  good  to  the 

whole  State ;  adding  no  less  than  850,000,000  of  value  to  her  aggregate  wealth 

— thereby  scattcrin/r  broadcast  throughout  her  borders,  all  the  bounties  and  bless* 

w^0  of  an  untrammoled  nirriculture  and  commeTce — «LCcoTivY«kivv«ti>Dr3  ^  ^«tt«nX 

moral  and  social  improvement  of  the  peop\e.     TVvvft  Xax.  \\vw%  V»«T\«^c«kTv\i\xv\^A 

efTecta,  would  he  but  a  nominal   (not  Tca\)  burden  \  sls  wi  tsMXfe  o^  %\^^^«ft^ 
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would  pay  annually  only  (260.  And  there  are  but  ft^w  men  in  the  State,  outside 
of  the  riTer  counties,  who  would-  not  be  directly  benefited  more  than  this  sum  ; 
and  I  greatW  doubt  if  there  is  one  in  the  whole  State  who  woald  not  be  benefited 
directly  to  tab  extent;  while  to  manv  the  benefit  would  be  four-fold. 

But  suppose  that  here  and  there,  there  may  be  an  individual  who  may  receive 
no  pecuniary  benefit,  he,  at  least,  will  have  the  noble  latisfaction  of  having  con- 
tributed to  the  general  good  of  his  neighbors,  friends  and  countrymen.  lie 
would  be  proud  of  the  generous  patriutiam,  and  that  he  had  acted  upon  the  still 
higher  obligation  of  doing  unto  others  as  he  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
him. 

I  have  thought  it  proper,  thus  to  call  your  attention  specially  to  the  Gulf  and 
Skip  laUnd  Railroad — because,  from  time  to  time  during  the'  last  eight  yearv, 
the  Legislature  has  manifested  a  disposition  to  mature  a  project  for  connecting 
Ship  Island  Harbor  by  railroad  with  our  commerce,  and  with  her  magnificent 
timber  region.  The  importance  of  this  connection  is  the  more  apparent,  now 
that  the  prospect  of  the  early  completion  of  lines  of  railroad  in  progress  through 
the  State,  assures  us  that  we  will  be  enabled,  by  that  connection,  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  whole  vast  railroad  system  of  the  United  States  in  developing  the 
capacities  of  the  harbor  as  a  shipping  point. 

A  capacious  and  securely  sheltered  harbor  exists  on  our  seacoast,  having  a 

depth  of  water  sufficient  to  float  the  heaviest  tonnage  employed  in  the  commerce 

af  the  gulf.     The  entrance  to  it  from  the  sea  is  fiee  from  obstacles,  and  the 

approach  to  it  from  the  main  land  presents  no  difiicuUies  which  cannot  be  easily 

surmounted.     To  render  this  harbor  available,  and  thus  secure  the  commercial 

independence  of  the  State,  is  the  duty  of  her  Government,  and  should  be  the 

pride  of  her  citizens.    It  is  a  measure  of  vast  public  importance,  if  not  of  abso- 

iota  necessity,  and  should  command  the  serious  attention  of  those  charged  wirli 

€he  administration  of  the  State  Government.     It  was,  dyubtless,  proper  at  the 

cutset  to  endeavor  to  enlist  private  capital  and  individual  enterprise  as  auxiliary 

Xo  the  construction  of  the  railroad  leading  to  the  harbor;  but  when  it  becomes 

manifest  that  the  first  great  step  toward  its  development,  making  it  the  depot  of 

a  great  thorough^re  for  commerce  and  travel,  must  fail,  without  direct  aid  from 

the  State,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  her  government,  by  some  decisive  actiun,  to  give 

the  assurance  that  the  required  aid  will  be  granted. 

The  indications  of  public  feeling  in  regard  to  the  enterprise,  afford  abundant 
assurance  that  its  importance  is  properly  appreciated,  and  it  is  apparent  that  a 
measure  by  which  the  State  shall  recognize  and  adopt,  and  by  which  a  purpose 
to  carry  it  out  shall  be  unequivocally  evinced,  will  affurd  great  gratification  to  the 
people  at  large.  Such  a  measure  would  at  once  render  the  lands  which  have  been 
l^ruited  by  the  General  (lovcniment,  on  the  line  of  the  projected  railway  to  aid 
iti  construction,  at  once  availahle  for  that  purpose,  by  furnishing  the  assurance 
upon  which  their  Value  depends,  and  it  would  incite  private  capital.  It  would 
attract  it  to  the  line  and  Southern  terminus  of  the  road,  and  stiniuhitc  private 
enterprise  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  city  on  the  seaboard,  in  anticipation  of  the 
completion  of  the  road. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  an  act  was  passed  appointing  commis- 
sioners to  organize  a  company  under  the  existing  charter  of  tlie  Gulf  and  Ship 
Island  liailroad,  which  was  granted  in  1854.     By  the  terms  of  the   charter  the 
sum  of  8150,000  is  required  to  be  subscribed  to  the  capital  stock  before  this 
organization   can  take   place.      The   commissioners  proceeded   with   zeal   and 
fidelity  to  perform  their  duty.     Books  of  subscription  have  been  opened,  and 
*iich  progress  has  been  male  in  obtaining  subscriptions,  as  to  afford  a  wcll- 
S^Tounded  hope  that  the  company  will  bo  speedily  organized.     More  than  two 
^llirds   of  the  required   amount  have  been  already  subscribed.     The  company, 
When  organized,  will  not,  then,  be  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  any  donation 
i  n  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  road,  except  by  iho  General  Government.     The 
^rant  is  liberal,  but  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  lands  to  which  the  company 
^^ill   be   entitled,  are  illy  adapted  to   anrriculture.     They  are,  however,  covered 
^vith  timber  of  immense  value.     These  lands,  in  quantity,  will  probably  amount 
Z,o  500,000  acref,  but  a  sale  of  them  is  ahso\\\ie\y{  depcndcul  ou  \\vc  atswiv^wtt 
'^At'ch  can  ho  afTorJod  to  purchasers,  that   the   road  will  l>o  com\AeU'v\  feo  ^*  \.<i 
*  raraJBb  the  means  for  rendering  tlic  timber  a  praclical  c\i:mcul  ot  NaXvxe.    '^V<i 
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inreftmentfl  hj  tbe  State  are  prospective  and  contingent.  The  inveetment  firom 
the  Internal  Improvement  fund,  amounting  to  9733,950,  coBtiflts  of  itocks  to 
the  credit  of  thit  fiind,  in  other  railroads  of  the  State,  and  cannot  be  need  until 
the  stocks  of  those  roads  are  at  par  valae.  That  from  the  8  per  cent  ^nd 
consists  of  bonds,  having  six  years  to  ran,  amounting  to  9104,790,  which  cannot 
be  need  until  tbe  bonds  fall  due. 


DEPAKTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

1— PUBLIC   EDUCATION  IN  GEORGIA. 

A  Convention  of  the  friends  of  Public  Education  was  recently  held  in  Georgia, 
whose  proceedings  are  reported  as  follows  by  the  Secretary.  The  movement  hat 
our  hearty  good  wishes. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  preliminary  meeting  yesterday  morning,  to  pro* 
pare  and  report  buamess  for  the  consideration  of  this  meeting,  ask  teavo  to 
report: 

I.  That  it  is  tbe  sense  of  this  meeting  that  it  is  tbe  duty  of  the  State  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Elementary  Education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State. 

5.  That  the  Poor  School  system  now  in  operation  in  tbia  State,  is  wholly  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

8.  That  a  aystem  of  Public  Education  ought  to  be  initiated  by  the  appraoeUng 
Legislature,  having  for  its  object  tbe  security,  to  all  tbe  people  of  the  State,  of  an 
opportunity  of  giving  to  their  children  a  Free  Elementary  English  EducatioB. 

4.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  judiciously  organizing  such  a  system  aa  tho  wants 
of  the  State  require,  it  is  necessary  to  collect,  arrange  and  digest,  all  the  atalia* 
ties,  within  our  reach,  connected  directly  or  remotely  with  the  subject,  and  lay  tho 
same  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

6.  That  as  the  most  feasible  means  of  accomplishing  this  object,  we  reeom- 
mend  that  a  Department  of  Public  Education  be  organized  by  the  next  Legitla- 
ture,  with  a  responsible  head  and  adequate  compensation ;  whose  duty  it  ehall  bo 
to  collect  the  necessary  information,  and  prepare  an  annual  Report  to  tho  Gor- 
ernor,  to  be  laid  by  him  before  the  Legislature,  embracing  the  most  praetioable 
plan  for  carrying  into  effect  the  great  object  contemplated  by  this  meeting. 

6.  That  the  most  ample  provision  possible  be  made  to  sustain  such  ayateni ; 
and  to  this  end  we  recommend  that  Uie  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  or  tho 
annual  proceeds  thereof,  not  already  pledged,  be  permanently  set  apart  for  edn- 
eational  purposes,  and  that  the  larger  proportion  thereof,  together  with  all  tho 
present  fund  set  apart  as  a  Poor  School  fund,  be  pledged  to  this  obiect. 

7.  That  the  several  counties  in  this  State,  and  all  incorporated  cities,  towBS, 
and  villages,  be  authorized  by  law  to  organize  and  carry  into  practical  operation 
such  a  system  of  Public  Education  as,  in  their  judgment,  shall  be  best  adaptod 
to  their  respective  localities. 

8.  That  the  several  counties,  towns,  and  cities  in  this  State,  be  requested,  at  aa 
early  a  day  as  practicable,  to  hold  public  meetings,  and  express  their  approval  or 
disapproval  of  these  recommendations,  and  make  known  the  result  of  their  delib- 
erations to  the  next  I^egislature. 

9.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  this  meeting,  to 
prepare  and  present  a  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  at  its  approaching  session, 
setting  forth  ihe  claims  of  a  general  system  of  Public  Schools,  as  afibrding  tho 
only  hope  of  ever  securing  the  great  object  in  view,  the  education  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State. 

10.  That  all  the  newspapers  in  this  State  be  requested  to  notice,  or  publish, 
these  proceedings. 

Tncs.  R.  II.  Cobb,  of  Clark,  A.  Cohrn,  of  Chatham,  D.  E.  Bdtlxr,  of  Morgan, 
A.  H.  CiiAPPKLL,  of  Bibb,  and  G.  B.  Hatgood,  of  Fulton,  were  appointed  the  oom- 
joitteo  under  tho  ninth  resolution.     After  which  tho  meeting  adjourned. 

Gilo.  p.  W.k'a^x^ot^^  CWTta«i%. 


ymgB,    '\  Secretaries. 
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a.— RELIGIOUS  INSTRUOTION  OF  SLAVES,  t 

Until  the  abolitionitti  began  their  nefarious  assaulta,  the  South  was  progres- 

ling  Tery  rapidly  in  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  physical  amelioration  of  slavery. 

Even  now  aoeh  practical  philanthropy  is  not  idle.    la  Unionville,  S.  0.,  the  Ag- 

ricflltural  Society  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject  of  slave  in- 

•tmction,  and  from  the  report  of  its  chairman,  W.  A.  McSwain,  as  published  in 

the  Joumaly  we  extract  as  follows  : 

It  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  many  gentlemen  in  the  Southern  States,  who 
haTe  the  largest  experience  in  the  case,  uid  are  best  entitled  to  know,  that  reli- 
gious eultare  adds  greatly  in  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion— and  the  strongest  evidence  they  can  give  is  the  employment  of  suitable 
persons  as  religious  instructors,  at  considerable  cost  every  year.  We  could  call 
year  attention  to  a  great  number  of  persons,  who  have,  by  industry  and  econo- 
my, made  large  fortunes,  who  are  paying  fifty  and  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
tlie  religious  instruction  of  their  slaves.  The  historical  fact  has  gained  great 
Dstoriety,  that  Mr.  Withers,  of  Georgetown,  after  having  tried  it  for  many  years, 
orovided  by  will,  that  some  three  hundred  dollars  annually  should  accrue  from 
his  estate  for  the  perpetuation  of  this  service.  The  testimony  of  owners  and 
overseers,  so  &r  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  is  constantly  in  favor  of  the 
opinion  that  the  investment  is  not  as  great  as  the  actual  dividend,  in  the  way  of 

Tovement. 
me  of  the  facts  given,  are  a  stronger  sense  upon  the  part  of  the  negroes  to 
obey,  and  its  reasonableness ;  a  feeling  of  fear  to  olTend  asainst  the  obbgations 
of  religion,  and  especially  a  fear  of  being  churched  ana  expelled  for  disobe- 


We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  best  method 
of  religious  instruction,  but  believe  it  is  just  and  proper  to-  say,  that  there  are 
some  evils  already  in  existence,  under  the  name,  not  to  say  sanction,  of  religious 
iastruetion,  that  should  be  avoided. 

1.  The  practice  of  promiscuously  assembling  the  slaves  for  religious  pur- 
poces,  when  the  same  is  conducted  by  a  slave,  is  doubtless  pernicious  and  evil ; 
and  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded. 

2.  The  slave  is  not  capable  of  giving  such  instruction  as  is  best  calculated  to 
do  good  to  the  moral  sentiments,  and  the  feelings.  As  a  general  rule,  the  infe- 
rbr  intellect  of  his  race,  together  with  a  want  of  education,  makes  it  useless 
to  employ  him  as  an  instructor  in  that  department  which  involves  the  very  foun- 
dation of  character. 

3.  It  is  known  that  the  African  is  eminently  endowed  with  the  religious  feel- 
ing, and  is  more  easily  moved  than  one  of  the  same  type  of  Caucasian  blood. 
Bot  the  religious  feeling  alone  is  an  unreliable  warrant  to  society  for  its  peace 
aod  safety. 

All  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  in  religion  come  out  of  this.  The  religious 
feeling  is  necessary  as  a  proper  opening  to  the  authoritative  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline of  religion — through  this  door  all  religion  is  carried  to  the  reason,  and 
judgment,  and  conscience.  This  will  explain  why  so  many  persons,  whu  have 
had  strong  feeling  in  religion,  have  led  irregular,  and  in  some  cases  disagreeable 
lives. 

4.  The  slave  preacher  has  no  authority  of  church  discipline  or  government, 
and  having  but  little  of  the  power  of  truth,  his  ministry  is  substantially  power- 
less, and  in  some  cases  an  evil. 

5.  There  is  a  tendency,  when  a  large  assemblage  of  slaves  come  together, 
without  the  guards  and  restraints  of  their  owners,  to  fall  into  a  state  of  vitiated 
feeling,  and  receive  improper  impressions,  as  useless  in  religion,  as  they  are 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  slaves  should  never 
meet  to  worship  only  in  the  same  congregation  with  their  owners  ;  or  in  pres- 
snce  of  more  than  one  reliable  citizen. 

The  slave  should  ho  guarded  likewise  against  profanity.     U  \s  \)o\veNoi\,  \\v;i\. 
on  all  pl^tations,  where  the  ncgroea  arc  allowed  to  swear  w\t\\  impumX'^,  vYve^ 
tendcDCf  is  to  weaken  their  senso  of  obedience,  and  strengthen  ihaV,  \T\fto\et\cts  o^ 
digposHion  to  which,  as  a  race,  they  are  remarkably  liable.     The  aobneV^  o\\>m> 
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n^f^to  ctnnot  ke  too  well  gfuarded— iU  muMt  be  regarded  an  enemy,  who,  in  any 
WAT,  (urniahea  tho  meana  of  tntoxicatioa. 

Alcohol  la  anaafe  in  the  hands  of  the  most  intelligent,  and  ruinoua,  utterly  ra- 
iooiia,  in  the  hands  of  our  alaTes. 

We  belieTe  that  on  all  auiuble  occasions,  the  BihU  should  be  read  to  the 
slaves  ;  for  the  wholesome  truths  of  Revelation  cannot  do  harm,  and  are  moet 
likely  to  produce  tho  most  wholesome  results.  We  have  known  several  gentle- 
men'who  had  their  negroes  called  every  Sabbath  morning,  and  from  the  piaxsa  a 
chapter  was  read  to  them  slowly,  and  then  they  were  sent  away  to  reflect  upon 
the  reading — we  have  been  assured  that  the  effects  were  excellent 

In  conclusion,  we  are  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  family  reU- 
tion  among  the  slave  population.  Their  morals  and  religion  are  probably  hmm 
defective  at  this  point  than  any  other.  It  would  no  doubt  be  an  excelleni  u^ 
rangement  to  the  cause  that  the  marriage  ceremony  be  carefully  celebrated 
among  them — it  shotild  be  done  by  a  white  man— and  whenever  a  aeparalion 
takea  place,  they  ahould  be  made  responsible  ;  and  where  one  is  sold  into  eepara* 
tion,  unless  in  a  case  of  misfortune  upon  the  part  of  the  owner,  it  should  be  in 
consequence  of  misconduct,  £>r  which  he  or  she  is  responvible.  To  keep  froii* 
lies  together,  and  to  keep  them  on  the  same  plantation  as  nearly  as  possible,  is 
doubtlesa  a  wholesome  regulation. 

3— PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SVSTEM  OF  GEORGIA. 

Gov.  Beowit,  in  his  Annual  Message  to  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  makes,  as 
will  be  seen  below,  many  important  suggestions,  looking  to  the  development  of 
the  Common  School  System  of  the  State  : 

Common  School  System. — And  in  view  of  the  great  and  acknowledged  im* 
eessity  exsting  ibr  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State,  and  of  the  imme- 
diate advantages  which  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  a  practical  Con- 
mon  School  System,  I  reconunend  that  a  sum  aa  large  as  the  entire  amount  of 
the  public  debt  be  set  apart  as  a  permanent  Common  School  Fond  for  Georgia* 
to  be  increaaed  as  fast  as  the  public  debt  is  diminished ;  and  that  the  faith  of 
the  State  be  aolemnly  pledged  tliat  no  part  of  the  sum  shall  ever  be  applied  te 
or  appropriated  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  education.  I^t  the  Act  make 
it  the  duty  of  the  Governor  each  year,  aa  aoon  as  he  shall  have  taken  up  the 
9200,000  of  the  State's  bonds,  to  issue  9200,000  of  new  bonds,  nay  able  at  aoma 
distant  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  Legislature,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  aa  tiuatat 
of  the  Common  School  Fund  of  the  State,  with  acmi-annual  interest  at  aix 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  bonds  to  be  deposited  in  tho  office  of  the  SecreCaiy 
of  State.  As  the  public  debt  is  annually  diminished  the  School  Fund  will  be . 
annually  increased,  until  the  whole  debt  is  paid  to  the  creditors  of  the  Stat«,  and 
the  amount  paid  converted  into  a  School  Fund :  and  as  the  fund  is  increased 
from  year  to  year,  the  amount  of  interest  to  be  used  for  school  purposes  will  ba 
likewise  increased. 

Should  this  pUn  be  adopted,  in  a  few  years  the  School  Fund  of  Georgia,  in- 
cluding the  present  fund  for  that  purpose, would  be  in  round  numbers  $4,000,000. 
The  amount  of  interest  accruing  fW>m  thia  fund,  to  be  expended  in  erecftiiig 
achool-houses  and  paying  teachers,  would  be  $240,000  per  annum.  I  am  aware 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  by  those  who  have  attempted, 
heretofore,  to  devise  a  practical  and  equal  school  system  for  the  State,  owing  in 
a  great  degree,  it  is  believed,  to  the  fact,  that  portions  of  our  State  are  toij 
densely,  while  others  are  quite  sparsely,  populated.  But  the  fact  of  our  inability 
to  accomplish  all  we  may  desire  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  neglect 
do  that  which  is  in  our  power.  Probably  the  principal  cause  of  our  failure  in 
the  past  is  attributable  to  a  lack  of  funds  and  of  competent  teachers. 

With  the  gradual  increase  of  the  fund   proposed,  it  is  not  doubted  that  the 

wisdom  of  our  State  would,  from  time  to  time,  improve  our  present  defectiva 

system,  till  it  would  bo  so  perfect  as  to  afford  the  advantages  of  education  to  all  or 

neaT]y  all  the  children  of  the  State.     Let  the  teachers  be  paid  by  the  State,  and  let 

every  free  white  child  in  the  State  have  an  ec\ua\  njtVvV  U>  ^WeivA  wv^T^trvte'wvfXrai^ 

'■•  the  public  schools.     Let  it  be  a  Common  Sc\\oo\,  atv^  xiov  ^^o^x  ^s«^wX 

*#e<  the  children  of  the  richest  and  the  pooreSl  v^ewi*  \tv  >^v*^v^\fc  — 
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io  the  ichool-iooiii  on  tannii  of  perfect  equalitv  .of  right.  Lei  tlwe  be  no  arii- 
tocncy  there  bat  en  jirietocracy  of  color  and  of  conduct.  In  «ner  words,  let 
eteiy  free  white  child  in  Oeorgia,  whose  conduct  is  good,  etend  upon  an  equality 
of  right  with  any  and  every  other  one  in  the  school-room.  In  this  way  the  mi- 
nntsges  of  education  might  be  ^^raduallv  diffused  among  the  people ;  and  many 
of  the  nobleet  intellects  in  Georgia,  now  bedimmed  by  poverty,  and  not  developed 
br  want  of  education,  might  be  made  to  shine  forth  in  all  their  splendor,  blMS- 
ing  both  Churoh  and  State  by  their  noble  deeds. 

Should  $4,000,000  be  insufficient  to  raise  annually  the  sum  required,  the  fund 
■ight  be  increased  by  the  income  of  the  Road  to  an  amount  necessary  to  ac- 
eempUsh  the  object*  The  interest  on  this  fund  should  be  semi-annually  distribu- 
ted equally,  among  the  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  free  white 
children  in  each,  between  six  acd  sixteen,  or  of  such  other  age  as  the  Leffisla- 
tire  may  deaignate.  Authority  should  slso  bo  left  with  each  county  to  tax  itself^ 
•t  iia  own  pleasure,  to  increase  its  school  fund,  as  at  present.  And  it  should  be 
leA  to  the  inferior  Court  or  School  Commissioners  of  each  county,  to  lay  off  the 
ooimty  into  such  school  districts,  as  will  be  most  convenient  to  its  population, 
having  due  regard  to  their  number  and  condition. 

Education  or  Teichekb. — ^Assuming  that  provision  will  be  thus  made  to 
luse  all  the  fund  necessary  to  build  school-houses  and  pay  the  teachers  to  edu- 
cate all  the  free  white  children  of  the  State,  the  next  question  which  presents 
itseli^  and  perhaps  the  most  important  one  of  all,  is.  How  shall  the  State  supply 
herself  with  competent  teachers,  raised  in  her  midst,  and  devoted  to  her  interest 
sad  institutions  —  Southern  men,  with  Southern  hearts  and  Southern   scnti- 

MBtS? 

For  the  purpose  of  educating  Georgia  teachers  in  Georgia  colleges,  I  propose 
that  the  State  issue  her  bonds,  payahM  at  auch  distant  time  as  the  Legislature 
may  designate,  bearing  interest  at  seven  per  cent,  pinrable  semi- annual^.    The 
iatereet  to  bo  paid  out  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  State  Road ;  and  the  bonds 
to  be  redeemed  out  of  its  proceeds,  should  it  never  be  sold.    That  she  deliver 
1200,000  of  these  bonds  to  the  State  University,  at  Athens,  as  an  additional  en- 
dowment; 950.000  to  the  Georgia  Military  luatitute,  at  Marietta,  and  850,000 
to  each  of  the  three  deDominational  colleges  in  the  State,  in  consideration  that 
each  of  said  five  colleges  will  bind  itself  to  educate  annually  one  young  man  as 
a  Stat49  student,  for  every  $200  of  annual  interest  which  the  endowment  given 
by  the  State  p^ys   to  the  college;    furnishing  him  with  board,  lodging,  lights. 
Washing,   tuition,   and  all  necessary  expenses  except  clothing,  which  might  be 
furnished  by  the  student  himself  or  his  parents.     The  interest  on  this  $400,000 
of  bonds  would  bo  $28,000  per  annum.     This  sum  would  maintain  and  instruct, 
Is  above  suggested,  one  hundred  and  forty  young  men  annually,  being  one  from 
each  county  in  the  State,  and  two  from  each  of  the  fourteen  counties  having 
the  largest  population,  unless  other  new  counties  arc  formed.  I  propose  that  these 
young  men  be  selected  from  all  the  counties  in  the  State,  from  that  class  only  of 
young  men  whose  parents  are  unable  to  educate  them,  and  that  only  such  be  so- 
leetcd  as  are  of  good  moral  character,  industrious  and  attentive,  who  desire  an 
education,  and  who  give   promise  of  future  usefulness;   that  the  selection  be 
Haade  in  each  county  by  a  competent  committee  by  the  Inferior  Court,  afler  an 
Examination  at  some  public  place  in  the  county  of  all  such  young  men  as  desire 
to  become  beneficiaries,  and  who  will  attend  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  Inferior 
Court,  aOer  giving  duo  notice.     Let  the  committee  be  sworn  that  they  will  be 
^oremcd  in  the  selection  by  the  merits  of  the  applicant,  without  prejudice   or 
ptftrtiality  ;  and  that  they  will  select  no  one  whose  parents  are  known  t)  be  able 
to  give   him  a  collegiate  education,  without  doing  injustice  to  the  rest  of  his 
^aniiy. — And  I  propose  that  the  place  of  any  such  student  in  college  bo  supplied 
^y  another,  whenever  the  faculty  of  the  college  shall  certify  to  the  Inferior 
Oomt  of  his  county  that  he  is  neglecting  his  studies  or  iailinff  to  make  rcason- 
^le   progress,  or  that  he  has  become  addicted  to  immoral  habits.     I  propose 
that  the  State,  in  this  manner,  give  to  each  of  the  poor  young  men  thus  selected 
hit  collegiate  education,  on  condition  that  he  will  enter  into  a  pledge  of  honot^ 
to  make  teaching  his  profession  in  the  county  from  which  he  \8  sent,  foi  ^*  ic\wv>j 
>ears  as  he  Bhall  have  been  tnaintaincd  and  educated  by  the  State  m  coWe^e  \  tVve 
^Ute  permitting  bim  to  enjoy  the  incomcB  of  his  labor,  but  Tec\\i'\i'\ViBViUSi\AW 
^»or  MM  M  teacher. 
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Many  of  thiM  yoang  gentiemen  would,  no  doubt,  adopt  teaching  aa  their  pro- 
feaston  for  life.  This  would  aupply  the  State  after  a  few  jeara  with  competent 
teachon .  And  aa  theae  young  men,  while  teaching  in  the  varioua  cosntiea  fai 
the  State,  would  prepare  othera  to  teach  without  going  to  college,  pur^  etreamt 
of  learning  would  thua  be  caused  to  flow  out  from  the  coUegea,  and  be  diflTuaed 
among  the  masaea  of  the  people  throughout  the  State.  Then  we  would  not  ao 
often  hear  the  complaint,  that  the  child  must  unlearn  at  one  achool  what  it  has 
taken  months  perhaps  to  learn  at  another  under  an  incompetent  teacher.  ^  This 
plan  is  intended  to  equalize,  aa  far  as  possible,  the  poor  with  the  rich,  by  gitinf  to 
aa  many  of  them  as  possible,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  an  opportunity  to  edo* 
oato  their  aons  in  colleges,  a  privilege  at  present  confined  almost  exelusi?elj  to 
the  rich ;  as  ^oor  men  have  not  the  means  w  educate  their  aona,  however  daaanr- 
inff  or  promising  they  may  be. 

Under  the  plan  above  proposed  it  is  not  intended  to  make  a  donation,  or  aboo* 
lute  gift  to  the  colleges,  of  a  single  dollar  of  the  bonds  of  the  State.  It  ia  in* 
tended  only  to  deliver  the  bonds  to  the  colleges  and  to  pay  to  them  interest  oeiai* 
annually,  as  a  compensation  for  them  to  maintain  andjeducate  annually,  one  him* 
dred  and  forty  young  men  of  promise,  who  could  in  no  other  way  enjoj  tho 
advantages  of  a  libeiml  education ;  who  in  turn  are  to  diffuse  intelligence  among 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  thereby  supplying  the  State  with  Georgia  teachen 
well  qualified  to  teach  the  youth  of  Georgia ;  and  who  would  be,  at  the  aamo 
time,  the  natural  ftiends  of  her  institutions.  As  a  part  of  this  plan,  I  propooo 
that  a  General  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  State  be  appointed,  with  Jk 
salary  sufficient  to  secure  the  best  talent,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  cdleet  valua- 
ble information  upon  the  subject,  and  report  annually  to  the  Executive,  to  be  laid 
before  the  legislature— and  to  traverse  the  State  in  every  direction,  viait  tha 
schools,  address  the  people,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  create  a  lively  interest  on 
the  subject  of  education. 

Carry  out  this  plan,  and  who  can  estimate  its  benefits  to  the  State  1  I  regaid 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State  as  the  grand  object  of  primary  import- 
ance, which  should,  if  necessary,  take  precedence  of  all  other  questions  of  Stata 
policy.  For  I  apprehend  it  will  be  reaidily  admitted,  by  every  intelligent  peraOB, 
that  the  stability  and  permanence  of  our  republican  institutions  hang  npop  tha 
intelligence  and  virtues  of  our  people.  No  monarch  rules  here !  And  it  is  tha 
pride  of  our  government  that  each  citizen  at  the  ballot-box  possesses  equal  rights 
of  sovereignty  with  every  other  one.  Thanks  be  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  tha 
popular  voice  cannot  here  be  hushed  in  the  silence  of  despotism,  but  the  popalar 
will  dictates  the  laws.  May  it  thus  ever  remain !  How  important  it  is,  thar^ 
fore,  that  the  masses  of  the  people  be  educated,  so  each  may  be  able  to  read  and 
understand  for  himself,  the  Constitution  and  history  of  his  country,  andtojodga 
and  decide  for  timaelf.  what  are  the  true  principles  and  policy  of  his  govemmanL 
But  how  much  more  important  it  is,  in  my  opinion*  that  every  person  in  tha  Stata 
be  enabled  to  read  for  him  or  herself  the  Holy  Bible,  and  to  comprehend  tha 
great  principles  of  Christianity,  in  the  eternal  truths  of  which  I  am  a  firm,  though 
humble  believer.  Educate  the  masses  and  inculcate  virtue  and  morality,  and  yon 
lay  broad  and  deep  in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  the  only  sure  foundation  of  re- 
publican liberty  and  religious  toleration ;  the  latter  of  which  is  the  brightest  gam 
m  the  Constitution  of  our  country. 

By  adopting  the  proposed  line  of  policy  wc  have  it  in  our  power,  without  in- 
crease of  taxation  or  burden  to  our  people,  to  place  Georgia,  as  far  as  education 
is  concerned,  in  the  proudest  position  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  JAit  har  adn-^ 
cate  every  son  and  daughter  within  her  limits,  and  she  may  then  justly  boast  that 
she  is  the  empire  State  of  not  only  the  South,  but  of  the  whole  Union.  'By  this 
plan  the  public  debt  would  be  reduced,  and  the  school  fund  increased,  annually, 
9200,000  ;  and  the  interest  amounting  yearly  to  $28,000  on  the  bonds  deJivarsd 
to  the  colleges,  would  be  paid  semi-annually,  out  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  Stata 
Road  ;  and  there  would  be  still  left  an  annual  income  from  that  source  of  972,000, 
to  be  applied  to  other  purposes. 


OSOBOIA  RESOURCES.  Ill 

MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

I.— MOMTICELLO,  FLORIDA. 

PtonfltOK  Stbuckbatb,  writing  to  the  Review,  makei  the  following  com- 
DenCs  npon  thii  intereiting  portion  of  Florida  : 

T  am  now  at  Honticello,  the  county  site  of  Jefieraon  county,  which  took  its 
name  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  residence.  The  viila^  was  established  in  1827,  and 
haa  now  some  300  inhabitants.  The  business  is  pretty  much  confined  to  one 
street,  and  the  merchants  seem  to  do  a  considerable  trade  with  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandiM.  There  will  be  also  one  railroad  branch  running  in  the  course  of  this 
rear,  connecting  this  place  with  Tallahassee,  and  the  Gulf  at  St.  Marks,  by  the 
Pensaeola  and  Ueorgia  Railroad,  some  four  or  five  miles  in  length,  which  would 
improve  the  village  considerably  in  trading  with  the  adjoining  counties,  by  af- 
fbraing  the  planters  greater  facilities  in  getting  their  produce  to  market.  It  is 
ahe^thj  location,  and  with  regard  to  morality,  will  rank  highly  anywhere. 
There  is  also  a  large  academy  for  boys  and  girls,  superior  to  any  in  the  State, 
and  conducted  by  Mr.  William  Girardeau,  an  able  and  competent  principal.  Four 
flourishing  churches — ^the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist — 
have  each  their  houses  of  worship,  with  abb  and  efficient  ministers. 

The  courthouse  is  built  of  brick  ;  presents  a  good  appearance,  and  the  law  is 
not  very  flourishing  in  it,  because  the  county  is  generally  solvent,  and  not  many 
saita  brought.  Within  a  mile  and  a  half  is  a  cotton  fyiCiOTy  located,  and  called 
the  Jefferson  Southern  Rights  Manufacturing  Company,  and  owned  principally 
Ij  General  William  Bailey.  They  manufacture  chiefly  cotton  goods,  as  Osna- 
burgs,  cotton-yams,  and  plains.  There  are  also  in  the  neighborhood  three  saw- 
■flla,  owned  by  W.  Cook  Smith,  Dr.  A.  M.  Mannings  and  Messrs.  H.  and  J.  J. 
VITalker,  all  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Jefierson  county  is  known  for  its  wealth, 
and,  as  for  ita  politics,  thoroughly  democratic,  there  being  some  600  voters  in 
tke  county,  and  nearly  all  on  one  side.  It  is  called  the  Banner  county  of  true 
Democracy  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

A  portion  of  the  county  embraces  as  fine  lands  as  any  in  the  State  for  the  pro- 
dsction  of  cotton  and  provisions. 

This  village  is  three  miles  south  of  the  Lake  Micosukic,  upon  which  the  Mi- 
eosukie  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  lived,  and  who  have  given  so  much  trouble  to 
our  £ovemment  for  the  last  twenty  odd  years,  and  have  lately  been  emigrated 
to  the  Far  West  by  authority  of  the  same.  The  lake  extends  from  near  the 
Georgia  line  in  a  southwest  direction,  some  eight  miles,  where  it  empties  itself, 
through  a  subterranean  outlet,  supposed  either  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  Wau- 
kella  Spring  (some  thirty  miles  southwest  of  Monticello),  the  latter  having  been 
described  so  frequently  by  visitors  through  the  various  public  presses  of  our  coun- 
try—among others,  in  the  Ddta^  of  New-Orleans,  La. 

General  Jackson  had,  in  1815,  a  skirmish  with  the  Seminoles  on  the  above 
Uke,  and  drove  the  Indians  to  Old  Town  on  the  Savannah  river,  where  he  con- 
cluded peace  or  a  treaty  with  them.  This  was  at  the  time  when  he  captured  St. 
Maiki,  on  the  Marks  river,  near  the  (lulf. 

2.—GE0RGIA  RESOURCES. 

The  elaborate  report  of  the  Comptroller-Cicneral,  Mr.  Thweatt,  has  been  kind- 
ly famished  us. 

"^  ^S^fog&tc  value  of  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  State  for 

1858,  IS $639,055,1 14 

Valuation  in  1857 627,828,963 

Increase  in  one  year $11,226,151 

<^iboattwo  and  one  half  per  cent. 


i 


lis  RESOURCES    OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

Thii  aggregate  TBlaalion  ia  made  up  of, 

33,780,805  acrei  land,  valued  at $138,859,970 

432,124  slaves 227,468.7«7 

Money  and  solvent  debts •» 89,762,797 

City  and  town  property 30,ll0|244 

Foreign  bank  capiul 77:f,4l3 

Merchandise 10,462.511 

Shippins  and  tonnage 768,285 

Manufactories 8,868,786 

Household  and  kitchen  furniture 2,084,60ft 

Other  property  not  enumerated., 84,928,866 

Average  value  of  land  per  acre  in  1857,  84  10 ;  in  1858,  84  11. 
.   Average  value  of  slavea  per  head  in  1857,  8524  1)7 ;  in  1858,  8526  39. 

The  Comptroller  estimates  that  between  six  and  seven  millioiM  of  acre*  of* 
land  have  not  been  returned,  and  believes  that,  if  the  population  has  inereaMd 
since  1850,  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  increased  between  1840  and  I8fi0f 
there  must  be  fifty  thousand  more  slaves  in  the  State  than  are  returned.  Heoee, 
he  infers  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  taxable  property  more  nearly  approxi- 
mates 8651), 000,000,  than  the  sum  ||bve  stated. 

The  finances  of  the  Htate  appear  to  be  in  a  very  promising  condition      The 

entire  debt  of  the  State  is  set  down  at  only 88,630,000 

To  which  there  will  have  to  be  added  very  shortly 900,000 

For  stock  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad,  which  will  incroaae  the 

debt  to $3,630,000 

Which  is  about  two  thirds  the  estimated  value  of  the  Western  and  Atlantk 
Railroad,  or  the  sum  it  would  probably  readily  sell  for. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1858,  including  amount  on  hand  Oct.  80, 

1858,  have  been 8875,885  18 

While  the  expenditures  have  been 746,480  84 

Leaving  balance  on  hand  Oct.  20,  1858 $180,354  86 


But  as  there  are  balances  unpaid,  on  appropriations  made  by  the 
of  1857-58  amounting  to  8110,130  43  to  be  paid  out  of  the  above,  the  true  bel 
ance  will  be  found  to  be  only $20,SS4 


3— RESOURCES  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pendleton  Messenger,  writes  : 

*'  What  is  it  that  we  cannot  raise  that  is  necessary  to  subsistence  eouth  of 
36^30'  t  We  can  grow  as  good  com,  as  good  wheat,  barley,  oats,  tobacco,  rice, 
hemp,  indigo,  potatoes,  and  every  variety  of  vegetable,  and  last,  though  not  leael, 
that  great  lever  of  the  world,  cotton,  whose  name  is  king.  Salt,  we  are  defi- 
cient in.  but  we  don't  obtain  that  article  from  the  North  ;  and  as  for  eofleOt  we 
will  filibuster  about  until  we  will  have  that  article  annexed.  The  culture  of  the 
grape  is  beginninff  to  arrest  the  attention  of  many.  We  were  told  by  Dr.  Togno, 
of  Abbeville,  who  is  now  engaged  successfully  in  making  wine,  that  thia  eouBtiy 
is  well  adapted  to  it.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  understand  it  properly.  Some 
predict  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  grape  to  civilize  the  world,  to  supersede 
the  use  of  mountain  dew.  In  France,  we  are  told,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  aee 
drunkenness,  yet  they  all  drink  wine,  more  or  less.  All  we  want,  then,  to  be 
a  great  agricultural  people,  is  to  reduce  our  farming  more  to  a  sci^hce.  To  cul- 
tivate less  land,  and  cultivate  it  better,  manure  more  and  clear  less.  It  is  said, 
that  the  article  of  guano  will  make  a  great  revolation  in  affairs.  Fifty  percent, 
yield  is  what  they  estimate  it  at  in  the  lower  and  middle  districts,  where  they 
are  using  quantities  of  it.  As  regards  the  mineral  resources  of  the  South,  every 
tUy  />  tihiking  greater  developments.  As  for  our  manufacturing  departmente, 
treare  ssdiy lukewarm. 
''  H>  must  shake  off  that  lethargy  whic\iViaaao\<»^VK»iiA\i%,>\Mi^MA\«k. 
"  19  true,  we  have  some   few  in  existence,  baV  noicie,  com^axaXYi^Vj  v^wAiab^x 


vMk  wbal  m  oosht  to  hw.  In  miirr  portkutt  of  tbt  S^iitii»  m  Imts  m  Am 
«ito-pQp«  ft  pMM  it  uy  iiM  fiff.  Tmb  l0t  w  itiid  oat  itMiiuni  widi  tiMm, 
ad  no  lottfK  Dfiotoet  onnalTOi  from  the  inetemoncj  of  tbo  wootfaor  wltli  Yankoo 


lo^K«r  hop  tlM  waits,  dance  the  polka,  or  eot  tin  pifeon  wiiuf 
with  the  Noithem  alippei  or  fine  pfiBeUa--no  longer  iweep  oar  floon  with  tim 
tHDOM^  or  driftk  watar  out  of  their  paile,  and  a  uooiand  other  thiaga  that  we 
emht  to  Mi  aehamed  eC  In  other  wwcda,  let*e  whip  theni  with  their  owi^ 
beat  iSkmm  at  their  own  game.  Let  ne  dieenthnll  oaraelvee  aa  nmoh 
Mvribie  fimoi  tliem*  and  we  will  then  biing  them  io  terme;  of  if  not|  when 
dqr  anftee  te  eanamtien,  we  can,  without  ineoiiTenienoe,  fidl  back  upon 
•ownftBeownee.  We  onljr  wieh  that  Mr.  Bojroe^e  great  hobbr  oonU  be  eoo- 
emnhllf  mnlBd  ont— diroet  tiade»  direot  taxation.  Let  ne  all  be  ecpialised  hi 
■lUng  the  Mfenne  lor  defreving  gofetnmental  expeneee ;  not  havea  tariff £» 
Ae  pietertiflxfene  ImUT  of  the  gofeaunent  et  the  easrifioe  of  tiie  other.V  . 

4.— lOSaiBSIPFI  SEACOAST. 

Jbi  MB4Mt  ^fait  ieeme  to  be  at  wock  in  Ifiaaiaaip]^  looking  to  die  eonnee-. 
ttna  ef  hey  eeiooaat  and  interior  poontay*     llieilfMea-cl  warml/eqpooaeethe. 

Wp  no  gnllfied  to  notice  that  the'  people  of  Hiteieaippi  are  beeondng  alive  to- 

tbetnglt,  bnf  ae  jet,  almoet  dormant  eapaeitiee  of  oar  meeoaet  and  ite  eplendid 

hiAor.    Hot  0M7  throoghoot  Miaebalppi,  bat  in  adjaoent  Statea,  leadkff  newa- 

Mera  haTo  ooeaaionally  directed  pabife  attention  to  the  great  natonladvan- 

VgM  of  Slilp  leland  HatlMir  aa'a central  commercial  depot.    The  wonder  ia, 

Aift  endi  a  naibor— epeebaa,  deep,  aafo,  and  eaar  of  aeeeee — haa  been  eo  long 

mfmlktit  eUnated  aa  itiaon  the  nAeet  cemmerAl  palhwiy  in  the  worid,  ecmi- 

rimiiiBg  aa  It  doee  eo  important  a  portion  of  the  Gou  of  Mezioo,  adiaeent  aa  it. 

litaena  of  Uw  moat  eztenalTe  naval-timber  fiweata  in  the  world,  and  aleoto  the 

moit  abondant  cottisn-growing  reaiona onder  the  aan.    Oppoalte  thb  magnificent- 

harbor  atretdiee  the  aeaooaat  of  Mitristippi  for  aixty  milee,  and  Nature  erl- 

dently  designed  each  for  the  other.    MiseiMippi  has  too  long  neglected  to  devel- 

flp  tM  harbor  fecilities  of  our  seaeoast ;  she  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 

tail  she  had  natural  facilities  for  direct  oceanic  commerce.    But  there  are  now 

maistakable  indications  of  a  more  active  and  energetic  spirit  of  improvement 

taA  enterprise  than  has  hitherto  marked  the  state  policy  of  Mississippi ;  ^e 

VMpie  are  arousing  to  their  duty  with  regard  to  our  seaeoast — they  are  no 

UB|er  deaf  to  the  music  of  the  sounding  sea — the  noise  of  its  waves  has  been 

we  from  our  shore  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  to  the  cotton-covered.valley 

<f  tl»  Miisissippi,  and  the  snowy  rtaple  grows  eager  to  take  its  way  across  to 

^  seaeoast.    Everywhere  throughout  our  State  the  people  are  anxious  for 

^  development  of  the  maritime  resources  of  our  coast,  and  hence  the  zealous 

Bwienent  now  going  on  to  speedily  construct  a  railroad  connecting  our  sea- 

^^  with  the  interior.    The  completion  of  the  Ship  Island  Railroad  would  be 

^lM|inning  of  the  advancement  of  our  seaeoast  interests.    To  construct  that 

'^  it,  therefbre,  the  first  object  of  all  whof|esire  the  development  of  Mississip- 

gianritime  resooroes.  It  can  be  done,  is  strictlv  practicable,  and  everywhere 
.  *  people  have  said,  and  are  saying,  it  must  be  done.  The  Democnoy  of  Mis- 
^*ippi,  in  State,  district,  and  county  conventions,  have  favorably  recommended 
^jM^oject,  and  so  also  have  our  most  eminent  statesmen  and  financiers.  The 
Botid  of  Commissioners  appointed  at  the  last  session  of  our  State  Legislature 
1^^  charge  of  the  Ship  Island  Railroad  project,  issued  an  address  to  tiie  peo- 
P**  of  Mississippi  on  the  subject,  which  clearly  and  forcibly  demonstrated  the 
2*^tity,  tlie  unportance,  and  the  practicability  of  the  Ship  Island  Railroad  en- 
"ipHie.  Since  the  ]^blication  of  that  document,  there  has  been  a  general  ex- 
''^^■ion  of  pcriilic  opuion  throughout  Missbsippi  on  this  subject,  and  that  ex« 
{''■m  ia  emnhaticalhr  in  favor  of  a  speedy  construction  of  the  road.  We 
""^ao  doubt  that  the  f  160,000  required  as  a  basis  for  the  organization  of  the 
*^iay  ia  already  aubscribed. 

▼OL  I.— Ha  L  8 
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6.— FREE  KEGROES. 

At  a  recent  ConTention  of  Slaveholdere  of  the  Eae tf  m  Sbdre  of  MaiyhsJ, 
the  followiDg  reeolotions  were  UDanimoQiljr  reported  from  the  Gommittoe  on 
Boemeee : 

WHBRBie,  it  hu  become  manifest  to  the  people  of  Maryland,  that  under  thr 
exiating  lawa  of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  negro  population,  it  ia  impoariUe  Ur 
control  and  regulate  that  portion  of  the  community  in  a  proper  manner ;  and, 
whereat,  it  ia  neceaaaiy  that  eomething  ahoald  be  done  in  view  of  the  exietenee 
among  us  of  the  present  immense  number  of  free  negroes — their  haUta  of  idle- 
ness and  dissipation — the  heavy  cost  of  prosecutions  against  them  for  vIolatieiiB 
of  our  criminal  law — the  evil  example  and  influence  which  ther  exert  towaid 
oar  slave  population,  rendering  them  dissatisfied  with  their  condition  and  com- 
paratively worthless  to  their  owners — ^their  well-known  tampering  with  slavca,  and 
agency  in  inducing  them  to  abscond  from  servitude ;  and  whereas,  Nf  aryland  ic^ 
and  of  right  ought  to  continue,  a  slavehoMing  State,  true  to  the  interesta  of  her 
Southern  sisters,  and  herself;  and  whereas,  we,  a  portion  of  her  citixene,  wiah 
to  inaugurate  a  system  of  legislation,  having  for  its  object  not  only  the  proCee- 
tlon  of  slaveholders,  undisturbed  in  their  right  of  projperty,  but  also  the  better 
regulation  of  all  nejs^roes,  bond  and' free,  within  hor  limits,  as  well  for  the  inters 
eats  of  the  white  dtisen  as  for  that  of  the  negroes  themselves  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  free  nefroism  and  alaveiy  are  incompatible  with  eaoh  otherr 
and  should  not  be  permitted  longer  to  exist  in  their  present  relations,  side  by 
aide,  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  prompt  and  effective  legislation  upon  this  subject  is  abeolate- 
ly  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  although  this  Convention  has  not  sufficientiy  considered  the 
premises  to  enable  them  to  recommend  any  particular  plan  to  the  action  of  the 
next  General  Assembly,  yet  they  are  satisfied  that  public  sentiment  is  prepared 
for,  and  desires  relief  from  the  evils  under  which  we  are  now  laboring,  which  re- 
lief, in  the  opinion  of  this  body,  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  general  expression  of 
foeliog  from  the  people  of  the  State  in  general  convention  assembled. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  above,  the  members  of  this  body,  citizens  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  a  section  which  has  suflfered  more  than  any  other  from  the  infla- 
ence  of  abolitionism  from  abroad,  and  free-negroism  in  our  midtt,  deem  it  right 
and  proper  to  call  upon  the  brethren  throughout  the  State,  not  as  slaveboldera  or 
aa  non-slaveholders,  but  as  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  to  meet  them  in  gen- 
eral convention  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  aecond  Wednesday  in  Jane, 
1869,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  system,  to  be  presented  to  the  Lmala- 
ture  of  Maryland  at  its  next  session,  having  for  its  object  the  better  reflation  of 
the  negro  population  of  this  State ;  each  counlv  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  hav- 
ing the  same  representation  which  they  now  have  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
Sute. 

Resohid,  That  a  committee  of  seventeen  persons  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
draft  an  addreas  to  the  people,  setting  forth  the  grievancea  under  which  we  labor 
in  reference  to  the  matter  above  indited,  to  be  published  in  the  newapepen  in 
every  county  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  anterior 
to  the  period  at  which  the  State  Convention  is  to  be  held. 

6.-^TnE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  SLAVERY. 

Thk  Ncw-IIampahire  StaiesnuM,  a  Republican  paper,  fixes  the  responsibililj 

where  it  of  right  belongs.     It  says : 

So  long  as  we  subsist  on  the  products  of  slave  labor,  our  montha  oaght  to  be 
dosed  with  reference  to  the  criminality  of  those  who  own  and  task  the  nevroee. 
**  The  receiver  ia  as  bad  as  the  thief,"  aaya  the  old  proverb.  If  we  woald  have 
oar  rebukes  felt,  we  ought  to  be  unstained  with  cnme  and  to  keep  oar  hande 
pore  from  bribea.  It  would  be  instructive  to  ascertain  how  large  a  pfoportion  of 
ibe  productive  industry  of  New-England  ia  employed  in  the  manafiictare  ead 
mmIb  of  cottoD  e\o^.  In  New-Hampshire  aeveiaV  oi  oui  <^\«l  \fiwna  «xA  ^Vea 
'Mpported  by  this  species  of  labor.    The  Ihenda  ol  \3Bua  i0^^\sSL^^ShaX^Qa» 
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dMwtndi1vUB0v«r€MMtoloBgMAer0irftiMik»tfiMalaifiM^  ItittqaiUy 
ImBkUkildiMij  viB  Mftr  eette  to  long  ••  iltva  labor  it  pnfitabla  to  tho 
Tha-MMofeoltoodotaciiiiMithopriMoftlitondienofeoll^  Tho 
•f  eottoB  fat  ov Northani  milb  deinniMii  tho ptlos  ef  eollQii<iB 
Our  oztoDflbo  manMetofim  craoto  m  doauaul  lor  ibo  atapU  and 
ItaptiM.  TUo tandi  diiedlj to  Biaka  sUtoij ponMnait, and pnveot 
Ih  afcaltHiin.  Out  iMtoiy  optiativoa  are  dail j  rifMiag  too  ehaiu  of  boadnMft. 
Imy  Ima  of  •  ftotoiy  watnr-wbeel  oxtorta  now  gnank  from  the  opptaaaad 
iiMB.  MU  wo  onH  in  tlia  proaparifeT  of  our  manafaetaraa.  Wa  woik  and 
vaatthooottMitliatiaataiMdwilh  tba  blood  and  taaia  of  vnra^ailad  kboiara. 
klUifiabtl  Can  WBoonaAaatly  do  tbiawUla  the  pulpit  and  tha  praaa  avoij- 
iktmB  poliliah  flia  ofila  of  alataiy,  and  pfonoonca  it  **  tba  aom  of  bmiaii  villa* 
idwr*  Tbia  iaplajiag  tba  part  of  Jaeob  to  Amaaa.  Wa  taka  tba  oppraaaad  by 
ttobaaid.loaakilotlian,andalab  thaaiintho  fiftbrib.  Wrboinil  tbair  mia- 
ftitano  wilh  bypoeritkal  toara,  and  anjoj  tho  frnit  of  tbolr  anpald  labor.  Mr. 
WifiBtiTi  in  bia  7tk  of  Hanh  apaaab,  damonatnUad  tha  fiMt^  tbat  the  inareaiiad 
d  ten  oolton  Ipd  grran  now  Tahia  to  the  alava  propartj»  and  atinmlatod  tha 
to  aaak  addiliwiaT  tonitoiy  ibr  tha  railing  of  tlua  gnat  Sonthem  ataplo. 


j—  iiaa  tha  aatwit  of  Sontbam  aggraaaiona.    Thaj  are  moved  by  love  of  min 

Bug 


ia  mora  piolitabla  beeaaaa  eotton  ia^r.  Cotton  ia  dear  baeanaa 
Imi  mid  tba  fraa  Stataa  am  eompatitom  in  the  'fiootham  market  for  tha  raw 
.  Thaaa  mat  mannfaetnrJng  oommonitiaa  gnatain  alavaiy  miineify, 
il  it  £fae^  throogh  tho  praaa,  tha  pnl|Nt,  and  th^poUtiaal  oiganlia- 
Tho  only  way  to  hill  atavaiy  ia  to  atarfo  it  Let  the  North  have  no 
liaHngi  with  tlie  South,  and  aUvary  vHll  reoaive  a  woond  fram  wUch  it  ean 
Hrar  rooofor.  Bnt  thia  prbcaaa  drm  np  tho  imntain  of  aur  proaparity.  Wa 
mad  tho  oommereo  of  tho  South  to  keep  our  mamifcotoriea  employed.  When 
floBthamon  daaert  oar  market,  a  cry  of  diatreaa  oomea  up  from  Northern 
hbamm.  Thap^era  in  Lynn  and  Mavarliill  tall  ua  that  their  population  ia 
aaftving  baeanaa  the  alioe-dealm  eome  not  from  the  South.  Tne  mm  haa 
aiiaaleatnde  there  at  well  as  here.'  Our  placea  of  popular  reaort  have  felt  tha 
Mwaufe  of  the  hard  timea,  because  the  wealthy  Southerners  have  remained  at 
me,  or  aought  other  places  in  which  to  spend  their  money. 

T.—WESTERN  TEXAS. 


?oi  some  years  the  public  eye  has  been  directed  to  this  region,  as  being  the 
mat  important  point  of  eroigntion  extant.  Of  its  future  destiny  of  beiug  in 
tamt  the  most  populous,  and  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  most  important  of 
mr  <tf  onr  new  territories  or  acquisitions,  none  will  deny. 

katagorda  bay  conies  in  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  some  hundred  and  fifty 
<dd  fldlea  from  Ualveston  bay.  It  ia  the  moat  important  commercial  noint  in 
^Dnas.  Running  up  a  distance  of  some  fifty  miles,  the  towns  situatea  on  its 
b^ders  we  wiU  give  as  they  appear  after  entering  the  bay.  Saluria,  Powder 
Horn  or  IndianoU  and  Lavaca.  Matagorda  City  is  situatea  about  eighty-five 
■ilea  10  a  aoutheriy  course  from  the  Sar.  The  Caney  river  runs  near  it.  On 
^  stream  ia  many  extenaive  sugar  plantationa.  The  Texana  river  comes  into 
Wiforda  bay,  thirty  milea  up.  The  town  of  Texana  is  situated  thirty-five  miles 
vptlM  river.  From  Indianola,  small  crafts  and  sail  boats  are  conatantly  piving 
Ij  Coipua  Chriati,  and  all  the  various  Ppiuta  on  the  bay.  Directly  back  of 
I^Uginda  bay  ia  Espiniter  Santa  bay.  The  Guadalupe  river  empties  into  this 
W  tsa  miles  up. 

.The  country  unmediately  on  Matagorda  bay  is  of  a  sterile  sandy  nature,  and 
J*tUsbut  acanty  crops.  There  is  considerable  business  done  at  the  points  on 
!*i>baj.  Many  vessels  annually  arrive.  All  the  gooda  for  merchants  in  the 
■Verier  are  landed  here,  and  aent  Into  tho  interior  by  means  of  ox-wagons. 

The  Western  Texas  and  San  Antonio  Gulf  Bailroad  has  its  terminus  at  Port 
^^^^  When  this  road  is  completed  it  will  bring  an  immense  country  into 
chseeommuiucation,  and  no  douM  give  a  new  impetus  to  things. 

Albr  leaving  the  bay  towns  and  penetrating  into  the  interior,  soma  c\^t  nt 
*^towns  are  met  mtb.    The  moat  imparUnif  however,  are  V\ctoi\a,  Q<A\aA« 
^^^•iaief,  Segain,  Bicbmoad  and  LockhUTt,  Ac    The  moat  hnpoitaAt  tnl^  Vii 
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Wett«m  TettiM,  U  San  Antonio.  Bnilt  entirelj  of  stone,  conUininf  many  old« 
timed  relic*  of  Mexican  dynasty,  and  its  mixed  population  of  Meziean  and  erwj 
other  nation  of  the  Chriitian  world,  to  the  visitor  it  preaento  tmly  a  buaineasv 
bustling  appearance.  The  ftr  famed  '*  Alamo"  where  band  Crocket  was  killed, 
is  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  remains  to  this  day  as  it  was  the  da?  of  thm 
memorable  siege  and  sUuffhter.  Any  one  conversant  with  the  story  of  Texas* 
early  history,  can,  within  the  enekisore  of  these  walls,  find  ample  food  for  thoo||ht. 
The  San  Antonio  river  runs  directly  throu^  the  city.  It  has  its  source  ten  mile* 
out  of  town.  The  Mexican  population  is  gradually,  by  degrees,  disappearing 
from  this  city,  although  the  Mexicans  now  number  some  fifteen  hundred  in 
Bexar  county.  (>n  a  cErar  sunshiny  day,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  acorea  of 
Mexican  women  may  be  seen  washing.  If  ever  the  Almiffhty  endowed  a  chosea 
people  to  enjoy  extreme  happiness  on  this  sublunary  sphere,  these  women  ax« 
Uie  ones  be  selected.  For,  tn  their  humble  avocation,  contentment  and  hap^ 
ness  are  depicted  in  every  lineament. 

Another  antiquity  is  the  ruins  of  several  Mexican  forts  and  churches,  immenwt 
piles  o(  stone,  which,  doubtless,  had  their  origin  two  centuries  ago. 

Constant  communication  is  had  hero  with  the  region  known  as  £1  Paeo  Chi- 
huahua, and  New-Mexico.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  here  a  Mexican  trader 
enter  the  cHy  from  one  of  these  points  with  a  retinue  of  eighty  or  a  hundred 
wagous,  and  depart  with  them  loaded  down  with  goods  for  which  he  baa  paid 
the  vpccie.  The  police  is  better  organized,  the  municipal  r^gvlations  of  the  tiltw 
more  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  general  order  and  decorum  of  the  streeta,  both 
day  anuniffht,  are  superior  to  many  of  our  old  Atlantic  citiea. 

To  one  uesirous  of  vuiting  Westom  Texas,  the  best  mode  to  get  there  woold 
be  to  fro  by  steamship  to  one  of  the  bay  towns,  there  purchase  a  horse  and  take 
it  leisurely.  All  the  necessary  accommodations  for  the  traveler  will  be  found  oo 
the  rauto. 

8.— CORPUS  CnniSTI  and  .western  TEXAS. 

TuR  foUowiag  communication  is  very  intcresting,''and  we  invito  the  author, 
who  pij^is  liiniHoIf  **  Amigo,"  to  continue  the  Boricfl  : 

•*  Ah  you  have  ircncrouKly  opened  the  pagen  of  ^our  vnlnable  Rktiew  *'for 
tho  (liHciiMHion  of  all  Fubjccts  of  general  Southern  mterept,  as  well  as  a  history 
t)f  the  MtviTuI  citieH  and  counties,  their  reHources,  wealth,  population,  projmas, 
ito.,'  1  have  conoluded  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  Western  Tczaa 
(^n<'rally,  but  more  partioularly  to  the  city  of  Corpus  Christi,  which  has 
hereU»f()ro  oitract4>d  but  little  attention ;  but  now  this  portion  of  the  State  ia 
iKiiug  rapidly  settled,  and  is  beginning  to  comiuond  that  position  she  so  justly 
HKTits  from  biun^  tlie  principal  seaport  for  the  entire  country  between  ih» 
Morces  and  the  Kio  Grauilo,  and  a  lai^o  portion  of  Northern  Mexico,  including 
Montoroy,  Zaoatecan,  and  several  important  cities  in  tliat  Republic.  It  has  been 
tlenionstrated  this  year  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  seaboard  of  Texas  is  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  Uio  culture  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  producing  an  article  of  auporior 
staple,  and  Yielding  a  much  larger  quantity  to  tlie  acre  than  the  Sea  taland 
))ortions  of  rlorida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  I  am  not  prepared  at  thia 
time  to  stoto  the  exact  yield,  but  if  you  desire  it  I  will,  in  a  Bubitequent  eommu- 
nication,  give  you  tho  average  crop  when  gathered ;  also  the  price  obtained. 
(Jur  corn  crops  this  year  have  been  abundant,  being  ample  for  home  consump' 
Uon,  and  to  supply  eniigrantft — in  Hhort.  everything  planted  this  season  haa 
yielded  on  abuudiuit  harvest,  and  that,  too,  under  the  most  unfavorable  eiroom- 
Atauous ;  our  lands  were  new,  and  our  farmerH  had  not  time  to  make  the  neeea- 
sar)'  preparatiou  fur  proper  cultivation  ;  in  addition  to  this,  we  had  a  seven 
drought,  thus  proving  the  adaptation  of  our  soil  for  tho  culture  of  cotton,  su- 
gar, and  grain,  wiUi  less  rain  tnan  lands  in  most  States,  or,  in  tho  langpoage  of 
our  farmers,  oiir  lands  stand  the  draufrht. 

*'  When  wo  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of  this  fertile  country,  and  ite 
rapid  Mcttlenient  by  planters  of  wealth  aud  intelUf^aee,  from  nearly  every 
ifoutherD  Stat4}f  we  can  form  somo  idea  of  1\\<^  coraiuchT^t^  WtfX  \ssqa\.  «X.  tn^sy^ 
not  far  dJatMut  day  pass  through  Corp^  ChniKti.    In  a^^\A»!ii  V>  csos  ^axtsai^^ 
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interests,  we  have  one  of  the  finest  stock  countries  on  the  globe,  both  for 
hordes,  oattle,  and  sheep.  In  this  country  alone,  we  have  now  about  60,000 
head  stock  cattle,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep,  yielding  a  heavy  annual  icoome  by 
the  shipment  of  wool.  Our  stock  of  horses,  mules,  and  brood  mares,  are  exten- 
sive, and  meet  with  a  ready  market  at  our  lianches,  f^om  drovers,  who  make 
frequent  drives  to  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  other  States  ;  the  four  counties  ad- 
Joinmg  this  each  enjoy  the  same  advantages  in  stock-raising  that  we  do,  and 
the  business  is  earned  on  equally  extensive.  You  arc  probably  aware  that 
the  New-Orleans  market  is  principally  supplied  with  beef  from  Texas,  and 
that  the  shipment  of  this  one  article  is  almost  sufficient  in  itself  to  |>ay  a  line 
of  steamers.  Estimating  the  numl^er  of  stock  cattle  in  the  counties  of  Merces, 
live  Oak,  San  Patricio,  Refuigo,  and  Webb,  at  00,000  head  each,  would  give 
tB  800,000  head — ^it  is  a  very  safe  calculation  to  allow  10  per  cent,  for  mar- 
ketable beeves,  say  four  years  old  and  upward,  this  would  give  us  30,000 
beeves  annuaUy  to  ship,  which,  at  the  present  rates  of  freight  from  Indianola 
to  New-Orleans,  $7  per  head,  would  amount  to  $210,000  for  freight  on  beef 
done.  To  make  this,  however,  a  certain  and  profitable  investment,  steam  pro- 
pellers should  be  built  expressly  for  the  trade,  with  their  decks  so  arranged 
that  stock  could  be  taken  safely,  and  the  lower  hold  well  ventilated  for 
freights,  &c.,  with  a  plain  cabin  to  accommodate  thirty  passengers;  such  a. 
•teamer  could,  in  all  probability,  be  built  for  $50,000  or  $60,000;  and  three 
irould  be  required  to  make  semi-weekly  tri{>s  between  this  place  and  New- 
Orleans  ;  they  should  not  draw  over  seven  or  eii^ht  feet  water  when  loaded. 

"  I  have  already  got  tliis  communication  too  long,  and  will  conclude  by  soy- 
ing,*  that  if  you  desire  it,  I  will  continue  the  subject  until  I  show  what  I  inten'd- 
ed  at  the  commencement:  First,  that  Western  Texas  presents  a  wider  and 
broader  field  for  the  enterprising  farmer  than  most  any  other  country.  Second- 
ly, that  Corpus  Christi,  from  iU  position,  is  destined  and  must  soon  become  an 
important  commercial  point.  Thirdly,  that  the  results  which  must  necessarily 
follow  the  settlement  of  this  country,  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  the  South. 

*'  An  I  bvfore  roniarkod,  if  you  desire  it,  I  propose  to  discuss  tliese  points  fully 
through  your  Review,  hoping  to  be  able  to  uoiiefit  some. 

9.— MONTGOMEIIY,  ALABAAIA. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Montfromery  Mail,  pays  :  "  On  visiting  Montgomery,  I  ex- 
pected to  sec  a  town  in  pizc  somewhat  like  our  Macon,  or  perhaj)9  u  little  larger, 
out  was  not  prepared  to  find  the  business  part  of  your  town  so  substantially 
built,  or  busmess   hrisker  than  in  either  Macon  or  Columbus.     I  should  have 
'ormod  no  correct  idea  of  Montgomery,  had  I  not  been  bnirgicd  round  by  a 
*Hend,  who  showed  mo  the  many  fine  mansions,  and  tastefully  built  cottage- 
'^a^idences,  which  exti'n<le«i  in  every  direct ion.from  Market  and  Conmiercc?  streets, 
^if  a  mile  or  two,  with  their  beautiful  groves  and  flower  gardens,  and  neatly 
^Hmmed  shrublK-rj*,  bringing  to  mind  the  fabled  spots  where  the  sylphs  of  old 
played  hide  and  seek. 

.  **  Montgomery  is  destined,  ere  many  years,  to  rank  the  first  among  Southern 
J'^land  towns.  The  wealth  that  surrounds  it,  and  the  railroad**  that  are  built, 
"Gilding,  and  projeeti'd,  are  sure  to  double  its  present  j)opulation.  There  is 
po'whore  in  the  South  a  spot  of  ground  more  a<lvantageou«lv  located,  for  build- 
^f^  np  a  great  inland  city,  and  this  will  inevitably  be  done,  if  a  proper  direction 
**  given  t^  the  capital  and  enterprise  which  undoubtedly  are  possessed  by  Uie 
P^<>ple  of  Montgomery. 

**  The  Statehouse,  as   viewed  from  Court  Square,  seemed  rather  small,  but 

^^  Roittg  up  nearer,  it  was  found  to  be  large  enough,  particularly  when   1  re- 

roemlxired  that  everybody  don't  \xo  to  the  Alabama  Legislature,  as*  is  almost  the 

**H'  in  Georgia,  since  our  grand  old  counties  have  been  cut  up,  and  divided  into 

potato  patches." 
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10.— AFRICAN  SLAVE  CREW  AT  CHARLESTON. 

Thb  GoTernment  has  sent  these  unfortunates  to  Liberia.  Upon  the  policy  and 
proprie^  of  returning  them  at  oil,  the  New- York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  well 
Known  for  its  hostility  to  slavery,  well  remarks  :  "  Justice  certainly  did  not  re- 
qniro  it  from  us,  for  the  original  wrong  was  not  with  us.  Even  Cnarity  might 
well  halt  in  the  matter,  for  we  don^t  read  that  even  the  good  Samaritan  went 
hack  to  Jerusalem  with  the  Jerusalem  man  who  fell  among  thieves.  Shall  we 
send  these  three  hundred  people  to  Liberia  ?  Will  Liberia  take  them  ?  What 
that  little  republic  wants  is  an  accession  of  civilization,  not  of  barbarism.  Shall 
the  law  be  changed  so  that  these  negroes  may  be  kept  here  ?  Enowins  nothing 
of  our  language  or  ways,  these  poor  savages  would  do  as  utterly  unable  to  taka 
care  of  tlicnisclvcs  as  are  children  three  years  old.  Who  will  care  for  them  ? 
Who  can  take  proper  care  of  them  without  being  invested  with  authority  over 
them,  in  other  verity  becoming  their  master  7  And  yet  it  is  the  practice  of  thia 
▼ery  thing  tliat  has  for  years  been  a  standing  imputation  against  England.  8ha 
has  again  and  again  apprenticed  her  re-captured  Africans  to  those  who  would 
take  the  guardianship  of  them  and  put  tliem  to  useful  work ;  and  this  practioal* 
ly  has  amounted  to  involuntary  servitude,  the  very  evil  she  is  professing  to  com- 
bat The  subject  is  surrounded  with  difficulties.  In  the  premises  it  is  not  eaay 
to  see  what  duty  actually  requires.  The  question  is  one  of  those  ethical  dilem- 
mas which  sometimes  arise  in  practical  life,  to  solve  which,  even  the  wiaeat  and 
best  men  are  puzzled.  Our  government  should  take  no  final  action  in  the  difr- 
posal  of  these  poor  Africans,  without  mature  consideration. 


• 
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Wb  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  believe  in  Missionary  effort,  w 
in  proselyting  the  heatlien  to  our  Christian  belief  and  mode  of  worsuip,  to  the 
following  statistics,  showing  the  number  of  slaves  connected  with  the  difierent 
churches  in  the  South  : 

Connected  with  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  are 200,000 

Methodist,  North,  in  Virginia  and  Mar}'land 15,000 

Missionary  and  Hard  Shell  Baptists 175,000 

Old  School  Presbyterians. 12,000 

New  School  Presbyterians,  supposed 6,000 

Cumberland  Presbyterians 20,000 

Protestant  Episcopalians 7,000 

Campbellites,  or  Christian  Church 10,000 

All  other  sects  combined 20,000 

Total  colored  membership,  South 468,000 

It  probably  never  oecurred  to  a  political  preacher,  when  denouncing  the 
'*  great  and  unchristian  wrong  of  slavery,*'  that  6od*s  ways  are  mysteriona,  and 
that  even  this  "  unchristian  and  damnable"  institution  is  effecting  greater  re- 
suits  than  all  their  Missionary  enterprises.    Yet  so  it  is. 

The  Knoxville  Whig  says :  **  It  is  a  safe  calculation  to  say,  that  three  for  erery 
one  connected  with  the  churches,  attend  Divine  Service  on  the  Lord*s  Day.  tn 
the  extreme  Southern  States  there  are  more,  for  the  owners  and  overseers  re- 
quire them,  in  many  instances,  to  turn  out  to  preaching  generally.  Then  the 
465,000,  multiplied  by  three,  gives  us  one  million  three  hundred  and  ninety^Jha 
thousand  slaves  in  attendance  on  Divine  service  in  the  South  every  Sabbatih. 

"  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent,  and  hundreds  of  valuable  lives  lost  in 
the  attempt  to  evangelize  Africa,  and  yet  slavery — ^the  abhorred,  cursed,  and  re- 
viled institution  of  slavery — has  brought  five  times  the  number  of  negroca  into 
the  church  than  all  the  Missionary  operations  of  the  world  combined. 

**  TheBC  facts  are  food  for  reflection.     Self-righteous,  and  above  the  waya  eC 
b amble  godlincBSt  m  political  preachers  gcnctaU'y  ax^i,  oivci  ^oxAd  «v\yv<^««  enoh 
pmeticjil  results  would  stagger  their  Re\f-eonec\t  aiv^  oxct-^^ciCvck^  t^oitt^^ctiQ^^ 
thai  they  are  right  in  denouncing  slay  ery,  tuidOo^NitoTv^  \xv  "^TtM^^as^%'^^J* 
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EDITOBIAL   MISCELLANT. 


"Uft «/  Bithof  CapiTt,  at  llu  Sfethodist 
Spimpal  CAurcA,5ouM,Jg50.--TbIi  litUt^ 
▼olmne,  for  whiiji  thcpablio  most  bi?  , 
ouieh  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  M.Wightmui. 
of  Wofibid  College,  S.  C,  will  furnisli . 
•ome  intereiUi^  mat«rU)  for  an  articl.'  | 
in  an  early  Dmnbei  of  the  lUvieir.  Br.  i 
Capsn  van  a  pillar  of  light  to  the  Hetli- ' 
odiita  of  oar  oountrj,  and  vas  admireil, 
«rfeemed,  and  bclored,  everywhere. 

The  Melhoiitl  Pidpil,  South.  Tohlabn.i  j 
by  William  T.  Smithson,  for  the  ber,- 1 
•fit  of  the  Hethodiat  Cbur«h,  Sontb. 
in  tfaa  City  of  Washington,   pp.  31>^  J 

''  nil  is  tmly  a  Tnlnable  octs*o  of 
dandard  religion*  literature — worthy  '•( 
Ue  noble  purpose  for  vrhieh  it  ia  pub- 
liihed.  It  oontatiu  aermong  from  nii- 
mtrona  eminent  divines  of  the  Soatbcini 
lUthodiat  Chnrob,  (inelnding  Bish(ij> 
Sonie,  Dr.  Dowett,  and  othera),  hani.l- 
•omdj  print^  utd  embelliihod  bj 
itthteen  aDperbiteel-engnvedsiidlif^- 
life  portrftlta.  It  ia  joatly  oharaeter- 
iicd  aa  a  gem  of  art  and  a  treasury  or 
■lered  eloqoenee. 

CaUehitm  of   Untied  _  Slaic3   Hislonj : 
Embraeing  the  chief  events  in  tti<.' 
IlbtorTof  the  Sstion  from  its  earliost, 
period'la  tba  present  time.     By.  3>. 
K.  Carroll.     Cbnrleston,  3.  C.  :   Mc- 
CarUr  .k  Co.     1S58. 
It  ii  ODT  iDlcntion  to  enggcst  to  Hr 
Csrroll  a  few  points  which  liavo  oj- 
eurred  to  us  in  looking  over  his  Ctitu- 
cliiem,  but   it  must  bo  postponed  (<: 
mother  month.    The  work  lias  luanv 
sod  tingular  nicrits.iind  baa  been  bigbl V 
tominenJed  by  the  Gov,  of  South  Car- 
olina in  a  recent  mesjage.    Wo  rcgril. 
however,  to  lind  the  author  ugiug  Hif 
Tonl  "  Halion"  in  the  conncctioD  Lo 
does,  on  his  title  page,  and  diaclaitnini; 
"leetionnl  favor"  (page  iv.}for  his  boak, 
In  our  opinion  a  school  book  of  history 
esonot  bo  mode  to  nnswor  the  purposos 
of  tlie  North  and  the  Soath  without 
danger  of  disguising  great  truths  anil 
principles.     Our  purpose  is  not,  how- 
eTer,to criticise, but  rathe r to eommcaJ 
■      the  work  of  Mr.  Carroll,  which  ia  u 
worthy  eontribntion  to  the  school  UUt. 
atnre  of  the  country,  by  an  oWesodo/iir, 
eipcrieneed  ieachur,  aod  aecomplubi.;! : 


upon  this  (abjeet  to  which  reforeuM 
was  hod  in  oqt  pages  last  year,  but  V 
lie  will  send  ns  a  copy,  we  will  make 
Dome  interesting  and  Taloable  extract! 
'--  the  benefit  of  onr  readers.      Mr. 


^Ueadman  is  a  pmotical  manubcturer, 

iiCTw  residing  at  La wrencaville,  Qeorgia, 

has  baa  Qie  moat  extensive  and  va- 


Hr.  Raymond  Thomassy,  who  is  now 
a  resident  of  New-Orleans,  and  wiQi 
whom  we  are  in  eonstant  association, 
tiss  addressed  a  memorinJ  to  the  several 
9outhern  legislatures  apon  the  subjeet 
of  the  promotion  of  salt  manubcture* 
it  the  South  on  a  now  process  invented 
by  himself,  which  has  been  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  pages  of  the  Review. 
He  ia  also  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  an  elaborate  work  upon  salt,  viewed 
in  all  of  its  relations,  and  will  at  an 
early  day  giro  it  to  tho  press.  In  hi* 
argnmenta  bo  assumes  the  following 
positions : 


1.  Tlio  So.tl. 

umi.hi.n>l7-iU 

Ibafcmi 

utha  ;c 

uljj 

ain  of  Mulj 

«u.i.*b.tl« 

Did  or  til 

foteigD  tnxle 

"t'U\t  being 

.toppd.icon  n 

ill  uKlo 

besper  rate  bj 

bliHEomiDgrr 

m  Llrerp 

otd  Ametlcii 

samo  time,  iiIC  li  a  balkj-  merchHrnlJAe  to  be 
cirrlcd  tbrouflb  sU  tba  intarjur  b^  tb«  ^m* 
cam  Ib4t  ffo  to  tba  B^aboud  loaded  vUb  seH' 

"c,  uwdWmlUioiu  of  bu-bula,  and  IncnaniBC 
tbo  tnrlgbt  ot  rtLIcoads,  will  i«uro  new  rena- 
noratloiu  to  ctllroad  itockholdorm  tbiii  holp. 


n  Bcoountor  itii  lnts^^o^■lll»VllJ.^^st^>\^\W^- 
l  b/ the  Fedonl  aoiarnmsnt.  T\.o»i\4v«i- 
^Koa  will  rnuLra  tba  fioutbaTD  (QiraaXV,*])* 
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consequentlj  th«  moat-caring  esUbliKhmcntit 
of  the  Northern  and  Western  8tate«  will  call 
on  the  Southern  ult  worlu,  in  order  to  bare 
their  iudiapenmble  anpply. 

6.  The  Northern  Maportfl  of  the  Tnion, 
wanting  aUo  the  lame  article  for  their  flithc- 
ries,  where  the  deliquescaai  salt  of  Lirerpool 
cannot  be  used,  will  exchange  their  merchan- 
dise for  the  Southern  sea-salt,  and  South  Car- 
olina, and  Georgia,  or  Florida,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  Louihiana  or  Texas  on  the  Qulf  shore, 
will  be  Again  called  on  for  another  supplr  ox 
this  domestic  article,  so  much  cheaper  tiian 
the  foreign  boiled  salt.  Thus,  lijr  Amerieani- 
ling  the  manufacture  spoken  of,  the  South  CMH 
not  but  see  the  manifold  advantsges  of  this 
new  production,  which  will  increase  at  once 
her  shipping  and  railroad  interests,  her  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  pursuits. 


Cause  and  Prevention  of  Yellow  Fever, 
— We  are  indebtcd^to  Dr.  E.  II.  Barton, 
long  a  practitiog'  physician  of  Now- 
Orlcanfl,  but  now  removed  to  Colum- 
bia, S.  G.,  for  a  copy  of  hia  most  able 
work  with  this  title,  which  has  reached 
its  third  edition.  Hereafter  we  shall 
examine  it  more  minutely.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  now  that  Dr.  'Barton  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Epi- 
demics of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  ho  has  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  thc«e  subjects.  He  is  good 
enough  to  furnish  us  a  manuscript  pros- 
pectus of  a  now  work  which  we  give  to 
our  reodcrs.  It  will  be  published  by 
subscription,  and  embrace  a  statistical 
view  of  Louisiana  and  of  New-Orleans, 
showing : 

1st.  All,  or  nearljr  all  the  Meteorological  Sta- 
tisties  that  hare  been  made  in  the  State 
for  near  half  a  centurj  (in  different  parts 
of  the  State)  bj  different  obMrvers. 
9d   The  Dynamics  of  the  Misns$ijij4  River— 
weekly  statements  of  its  rise  and  fall,  at 
different  points,  for  about  the  same  period. 
Comparison  of  the  Nile  and  Mississippi,  in 
different  bearings. 
Sd.  A  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  different 
crops—during    the   same   period— Sugar, 
Cotton,  Bice,  Indigo,  Ac. 
4th.  The  mortuttrif  statistics^  in  great  detail, 
and  with  different  bearing^,  as 
a.  Properlj  classified,  according  to  their 

several  natures. 
A  Weeklj  mortalities  during  everj  epi- 
demic of  whkh  there  are  records — 
jellow  fever  and  cholera. 
e.  A  minute  table  of  all  coroner's  in- 
quests— as  far  back  as  records  exist- 
in  calendar  form,  showing  the  caose 
of  death  inererj  case,  properlj  classi- 
fied. 
Kh.  Table  showings— bj  seasons,  &c.— the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather  on  the  crops. 

a.  The  rains,  temperature,  moisture,  first 
and  last  frosts,  he. 

b.  The  relation  the  rain  in   one   part 
of  tht  SUU  bean  to  other  parts^  ac, 


so  as  alwajB  to  know  Uie  itaMBS  eC  \* 
each,  from  any  one  positioMi  nA  IHMV  'A 
the  fiealth,  crops,  «c.  •'# 


c.  What  condition  influences  the 
ing  of  flour,  the  spoiling  of  prorisions, 
&c.,  injury  to  dry  goods,  Jtc,  aad  the 
remedies  therefor. 
0th.  The  efbct  of  all  these  influences  ^aUaiate, 
Ice.)  on  the  different  populations,  accord- 
ing to  natirity,  color,  sex,  ago,  &c,  as  de- 
duced from  the  mortuary  retams. 
7th.  Sanitarr  maps  of  the  State,  showing,  I7 
different  colors,  the  sanitary  condition  of 
every  parish  in  the  State — in  throe  seiiea. 
Tit. : 
a.  In  relation  to  the  zymotic  mortoHijh-' 

plaints,  4c. 


of 


or  from  fevers,  bowel  com^ 
b.  Of  the  more  or  less  prevalent 

consumption. 
r.  Kmbracing  all  other  jpmimomary  JtU- 
easesy  as  catarrh,  pneumoiiU,  ]deurisy, 
ftc. 
To  lie  colored  and  classed  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  greater  or  less  preralance  of  cas^^f 
thcMo  in  OTcrj  part  of  the  State. 
8th.  Xho  moral  influences  bearing  on  the  fltate, 

temperance,  police  statistics,  ke. 
9th.  The  nativities  of  the  different  popula- 
tinns--amount,  color,  sex— with  thdr  rel- 
ative and  {irogreiisive  increase,  Itc. 
With  a  preliminarv  chapter  on  the  improTable 
condition  of  the  State,  the  amount  of  land 
under  water,  or  sul^eet  to  overflow,  ftc, 
See. — the  acts  and  laws  in  relation  theitto, 
United  States,  State,  parish  and  city. 
This  work  is  expected  to  be  comprised  in  a 
large  octavo  volume  of  about  300  p*gWt 
with  numerous  maps,  charts,  tablM,  ftc. 


TVe  hoil  occasion,  not  long  sinee,  to 
refer  to  an  advertisement  which  appears 
in  our  pages,  of  West's  iDiproTcdPomp. 
Since  then  the  highest  premium  has 
been  awarded  to  it  by  the  ^'ational  As- 
ricultural  Society  at  its  Fair  in  RicE- 
mond.  This  pump  is  not  only  Tery 
simple  in  construction,  of  easy  repair, 
and  not  liable  to  iniurvt  but  is  also 
i>owerfti]  in  action,  Dotn  forcing  and 
lifting  a  continuous  stream,  answcnng  aa 
well  for  a  fire  and  irrigating  cngino.^ 

We  are  now  writing  in  our  old  quar- 
ters at  New-Orleans,  where  wc  naTe 
again  become  a  fixture,  hoping  long  to 
remain  such,  and  to  enjoy  the  associa- 
tions of  friends  from  whom  wo  have 
Wen  so  much  separated  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  weather  is  mild  and  geni- 
al ;  all  nature  seems  to  be  in  bloom, 
presenting  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
snows  and  frosts  we  have  left  behind  us.* 


Sereral  interesting  works  from  pub- 
lishers are  receired  too  late  for  notice  in 
tlie  present  number  of  the  Rcriew,  bot 
they  will  receire  ample  eompenaatiott 
in  oni  rebTuar^  numoeT. 
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DE  BOW'S  REVIEW. 

B8TABLISHED    JANUARY,   1846. 


FEBBUABT,  1869. 

TOL.  XXVI.,  0.  S.]  ENLARGED  SERIES.        [VOL.  I.,  No.  2.  N.  Sw 

ART.  I.— OLD  CnaRCHKS,  MfNISTERS,   AND  FAMILIES  OF 

VIRGISIA.* 

Tnis  is  a  work  of  sterling  worth.  Though  not  the  best 
history  of  Virginia,  it  is  the  best  book  that  has  been  written 
on  that  history.  Its  laborious  exploration  and  exposition  of 
the  inmost  reoesses  of  society,  and  its  fallness  and  minute- 
ness of  detail,  present  to  us  a  tableau  vivant  of  our  anoestry : 
their  manners  and  customs,  their  virtues  and  vices,  their  perils, 
privations,  and  sufferings,  and  the  patience,  energy,  enterprise, 
and,  above  all,  the  Christian  faith  and  fortitude  that  enabled 
them  to  encounter  and  overcome  the  multitudinous  difficul- 
ties of  their  early  colonial  circumstances. 

*'  Hi.'^tory  can  only  take  things  in  the  gross."     It  gives  ac- 
count only  of  the  abnormal  and  exceptional  among  events  and 
among  men  ;  of  battles  and  sieges,  of  usurpations  and  revolu- 
tions, of  blood  and  slaughter,  of  heroes,  statesmen,  popes,  and 
kings.     These  latter,  too,  are  not  presented  to  us  in  undress, 
a*s  mere  men,  but  brought  forth   for  stage  effect,  surrounded 
}^ith  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  state,  or  the  still  more 
irnposing  and  deceptive  panoply  of   war.     Said  the  Marquis 
Turenne:  "No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet'de-chambre.^^     It 
'^'ere  well  that  all  histories  were  written    by    Boswells,    or 
^^lels-de-chambre  ;    for  then,  although  we  might  have  no  pio- 
^tiie  of  men  and  society  in  their  ordinary  and  normal  state, 
y^t  the  denuded  heroes  of  the  drama  would  afford  us  speoi- 
'^ens  from  which  we  might  safely  infer  the  characteristics  and 
^^*>tidition  of  their  humbler  cotcmporaries ;    for  kings,   popes, 
^*^d  emperors,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  men. 

*  Review  of  Bishop  Mcadc*B  work. 
^OL,  L — NO,  n,  **  1 


.22  OLD    CHURCHES,    MINISTERS, 

The  Bishop  gives  us  no  nccount  of  heroes  or  of  wars,  except 
0  throw  light  on  the  religions  aspect  of  the  times,  or  to  pre- 
erve  the  continuity  of  his  narrative.  He  delights  to  dwell  on 
dous  characters ;  yet,  when  piety  inspires  the  heart  of  patriot- 
am  and  nerves  the  arm  of  war,  his  delight  is  surely  heightened, 
lad  he  merged  into  manhood  mid  the  clangor  of  arms  and  of 
lostile  invasion,  ho  would  certainly  have  been  a  soldier,  but  as 
€rtainly  a  Christian  soldier  ;  for  he  is,  by  inheritance,  by  edu- 
ation,  and  by  early  conviction,  a  Christian.  His  father  was 
lid  to  General  Washington,  and  became  reduced  in  circum- 
tanccs  by  neglecting  his  private  aflTairs  and  sacrificing  his 
ime  and  energies  to  the  strvice  of  his  country.  His  dis- 
inguished  confaection.  General  Nelson,  made  greater  pecuniary 
acrifices  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  than,  proba- 
ily,  any  other  man  in  the  commonwealth.  The  Bishop  is,  then, 
ly  birth  and  connection,  associated  with  w-ar,  and  no  doubt 
eels  a  deep  interest  in  its  eventful  and  thrilling  details ;  yet 
k  is  only  such  wars  as  his  father,  and  Nelson,  and  Washington 
^ere engaged  in,  that  enlist  his  feelings,  excite  his  admiration, 
r  command  his  apj)roval. 

Wars  such  asthese,  in  which  the  Christian  need  not  be  asham- 
d  to  partake,  are  bcaati fully  contrasted  with  mere  ordinary 
irars  of  conquest,  by  Lord  Byron,  in  the  following  lines, 
i^hich  we  quote,  as  well  on  account  of  the  beautiful  compli- 
nent  paid  to  Washington,  as  for  the  implied  compliment  to 
11  our  Revolutionary  patriots,  among  whom  were  the  Meades 
nd  Nelsons : 

"History  oan  only  take  tliintjs  in  the  gross; 

lint  couM  wclcnow  tlioni  in  detail,  ])crchanco 
In  bnlaucini^  tho  protitnnd  the  loss, 

War*6  niorit  it  t>y  no  incAns  niiuht  enliunce, 
To  waste  so  unulif^oM  for  a  little  dross, 

As  hath  l»ocn  done,  mere  conquest  to  advance. 
The  drying  up  a  sinj^le  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fuute,  tliau  Blirddiug  seas  of  gore. 

"  And  why  ?  bocaufio  it  V»riiig8  eolf-apnrohation  ; 

Whereas  the  otlier,  aft^T  all  its  glare, 
Shouts,  briilj^es,  nrchos,  pensions  from  a  nation — 

Which  (it  may  li«)  has  not  much  loft  to  spare — 
A  higher  title,  or  a  loftier  station, 

Though  they  may  niiikc  Corruption  gape  or  stare. 
Yet,  in  the  en«l,  exe<>pt  in  Freedom*8  battles, 
Are  nothing  but  a  child  of  Murder's  rattles. 

"  And  such  tliey  arc — and  such  thoy  will  l)o  found. 
Not  so  l-.couida;4  and  Washington, 
Whoso  every  battle-fiold  is  holy  ground, 

Which  bff^alhcp  of  nations  saved,  not  worlds  undone 
How  sweetly  on  the  car  such  echoes  sound  1 
Whih  the  mere  victors  may  appal  or  stun 
The  8eryile  nnd  the  vain,  suck  namoA  vr\\\\Hi 
A  wutchword  till  the  futnpc  shall  "be  free.^^ 


AMD   FAMILIKB  OP  VIAGINlA.  123 

The  military  spirit,  which  even  invaded  the  pulpit,  is  hap- 
pily illustrated  by  an  aneodoto  which  the  author  relates  of 
General  Muhlenburg.  The  General  had,  when  a  youth  at  a 
(rennan  University,  struck  a  tutor,  tied  from  school,  joined  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold  and 
daring  deportment,  and  was  finally  relieved  from  his  situation 
by  a  British  ofEcor,  who  brought  him  over  to  Virginia  to  his 
parents.  Here  he  studied  divinity,  and  became  administer  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.  But  his  military  ardor  and  warlike 
propensities  were  not  extinct,  as  the  following  anecdote  will 
show : 

"With  WiisliinjEfton  and  Ilciiry  1k»  was  soon  on  torms  of  personal  intimacy, 
for  ia  June,  1774,  he  was  with  thorn  in  the  House  of  HurgGrt^^*d,  hciu£;  Acnt  as  a 
rcpri'scntatire  by  the  people  of  his  couuty.  This  frItndMhip  hud  afY4}rward 
much  wi'i^rht  in  dot^rminiui^  Mr.  Mohlonhurijf  to  <.'nti.'r  the  army.  Dunnioro 
count}',  nftcrwiird  Shenandoah,  undnr  tlic  controlling  inilm-nco  of"  Mr.  Muhlen- 
burg, wod  one  of  the  iirst  to  stop  forward  in  op]>o8itiou  to  Jiritish  opprcK^ion. 
At  the  first  uieotiiu^  of  its  citizens,  he  was  chonun  moderator,  and  one  of  the 
committee  of  corre«pimdeuc«\  Although  still  a  mhiistvr,  ho  wits  si'nt  to  the 
llon^  of  Burgesses  and  Convention,  again  and  again,  and  with  all  his  zeal  sup- 
ported Mr.  Henry  in  the  boldest  measures  he  proposed.  His  character  be- 
came so  well  known,  that  in  177''>  he  was  elected  cohmel  of  the  8th  regiment, 
without  any  other  kuowl(:<lgo  of  military  matters  than  he  had  acquired  when  a 
tmant  youth  in  (rermany.  Wa>;hington  and  Ht-nry  both  urged  liis  appoint- 
ment, lor  they  had  no  doubt  seen  in  which  tlireeticm  his  talents  movca.  His 
wai  the  tirsl  n^iriment  oijiiiplet'*  1  on  the  liojil.  His  biographer  end<»rses  the 
tnvlition  of  hisla.-r  serrnon,  whicli  (M»n<-Ind<'d  with  the  words  that  tlnTe  was  *a 
tiiiif  for  all  thinLTH.  u  tinn*  to  li;rlit.  an  I  that  tiiiu-  hn*!  now  eonir.'  Tlie  FiTmon 
tini-^h'd.  he  pronounonl  the  bt-nidiction.  A  broallili  •-?*  siUiieo  brootlt<I  ovt-r 
t]j«'  eoiiL'n'^ution.  I)rlibfra(<lv  ]'iillinir  olf  llu;  jniwu  that  jjad  thus  fur  et)Vv'rfd 
hi.H  martial  fiiriiro,  he  sitood  bvt'in'  tht  ni  a  irird'?d  warrior,  an-l  «!«. -(vndiMir  fr<»m 
the  jjulpit.  ordt-rcd  the  drums  at  the  ehurch-  lo(>r  to  bi^at  r.>r  nernits."— (V«)l. 
ii..  p.  Ul  1  ) 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  tho  work  is  its  criiirc  froedom  from 
sectarian  acrimony.  The  pion.s  author  evinces  a.s  miKih  grati- 
fication at  the  advance  of  vital  religion  when  proceeding  from 
the  exertions  of  other  scots,  as  if  occasioned  l)V  his  own  clinrch. 
Indeed,  while  he  records  only  the  good  deeds  of  dissenters,  he 
is  unsparing  in  his  censures  on  the  conduct  and  preaching  of 
a  mnltitiide  of  worthless,  and  oft«3n  dissipated  ministers,  who 
had  crept  into  the  Episcopal  Church  before  and  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  Nor  does  his  charity  extend  to  all 
modes  of  di.-^sent.  For  Unitarians,  Universalists,  and  such 
like,  he  has  no  feeling  of  fellowship,  no  words  of  apology.  Ho 
obviously  considers  them  most  pernicious  schismatics — rather 
t()  be  classed  with  infidels  than  embraced  within  the  fold  of 
orthodox  Christianity. 

The  Bishop's  love  of  genealogical  research,  and  his  resect 
for  ancestry,  are  valuable  and   laudal)lo  traits  ot  e\\ai^e,\Aix . 
The  fifth  commandment  is  :  '*  Honor   thy  fatliet   a\\v\  \\\oV\\ct,v 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  in   the  land  which  t\i©  liOTvi  V);:^^ 
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God  givoth  thee."  And,  again,  we  are  warned  that  ^*  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  on  the  children  even  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation."  These  texts  contain  sufficient  scrip- 
tural authority  and  justification  for  the  reverend  author's  la- 
bors. But,  besides,  the  government  of  the  Jews  was  theocratic, 
and  in  pursuance  of  Divine  directions,  they  kept  both  public 
and  private  family  genealogies.  The  term  ''  genealogy"  meant 
history,  in*  the  Hebrew  language,  and  continues  to  have  the 
same  meaning  in  part  of  Western  Asia.  It  certainly  is  a  most 
important  part  of  history,  as  the  book  we  are  reviewing  would 
alone  suffice  to  prove.  St.  Matthew  terms  his  gospel  the 
"generation"  or  "genealogy"  of  Jesus  Christ,  meaning  the 
history  of  Christ.  The  Scotch,  a  people  as  moral  and  enlight- 
ened as  any  of  the  present  day,  are  exceedingly  careful  in  preserv- 
ing genealogies,  and  in  tracing  kinship.  It  greatly  increases 
their  circles  of  domestic  affection,  strengthens  that  aflection, 
binds  kindred  together,  and  makes  them  ready  to  aid  and  as- 
sist each  other  in  poverty  and  misfortune.  It  has  no  bad  efTects, 
for  Scotchmen,  though  possessing  duo  pride  and  self-respect, 
are  not  aristocratic  in  feeling  or  deportment.  Parvenucs  find 
it  convenient  and  economical  to  cut  country  cousins,  and 
therefore  declaim  against  family.  To  acknowledge  our  kin  is 
as  often  the  exercise  of  humility  as  the  gratification  of  pride. 
Besides,  in  tracing  titles  to  property  great  difficulties  often  oc- 
cur from  the  want  of  proof  of  descent  or  relationship.  The 
Bishop^s  book  will  frequently  be  used  in  courts  of  justice  to 
supply  those  defects  of  proof  in  making  out  the  chain  of  titles, 
which  silly  prejudices  against  ancestral  records  and  recollec- 
tions have  occasioned  in  our  country.  Counties,  States,  and 
nations,  are  but  collections  of  families,  and  he  only  is  the  true 
historian  who  writes  the  history  of  those  families.  The  do- 
mestic circle  has  fewer  guards  around  it  than  in  ancient  times. 
The  head  of  the  family  possesses  unlimited  power.  He  is 
often  deficient  in  temper,  in  wisdom,  in  morals,  and  in  reli- 
gion, for  the  despotism  which  he  wields.  He  rears  his  family 
in  ignorance,  corrupts  them  by  his  example,  and  oppresses 
thorn  by  his  tyrannical  rule ;  yet  there  is  neither  law,  nor 
point,  nor  censor,  to  check  or  correct  his  misrule.  Refor- 
mation has  discovered  that  kings  may  do  wrong,  and  that 
popes  are  not  infiallible ;  but  reformation  has  done  but  half 
its  work,  while  it  leaves  the  "  right  divine  to  govern  wrong" 
to  every  worthless  husband,  and  transfers  the  attribute  of 
infallibility  from  the  Vatican  to  the  cottage.  Corrupt,  ig- 
aorant,  or  religious  families  inake^  in  the  aggregate,  a  cor- 
igDorantf  and  irreligious  nation,  ^o  ^Vv\;\^«\  tcs^gtscAzcL 
the  moml  diseasea^  not  lemo^y  ^^  \n\t!i^^\»ai^  dA- 
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fects  contracted   from  evil  examples,  bad   associations,   and 
▼icious  tmining  in  the  domestic  circle. 

The  want  of  some  family  supervision  and  control  from  with- 
ont,  is  a  crying  defect  in  modern  social  organization.  Writ- 
ing the  histories  of  families  will  do  something  toward  correct- 
ing this  evil,  by  the  incentive  which  it  holds  out  to  virtuous 
exertion  and  moral  and  religious  deportment.  But  the 
strongest  argument  in  favor  of  writing  family  histories, 
is  its  conservative  effect.  Isolated  individuals,  living  in  a 
coantry  to  which  they  have  no  ties  of  blood,  connection, 
friendship,  or  property,  can  have,  in  the  general,  little  attach- 
ment to  their  country  or  its  institutions,  for  "  all  the  world's 
the  same  to  them."  But  those  who  are  attached  to  their 
country  by  extensive  relationship  and  connection,  by  numer- 
ous friendships,  by  ownership  of  the  soil,  and  by  historical  or 
traditional  association,  must  be  unnatural  in  their  feelings, 
temper  and  disposition,  if  they  do  not  love  their  country,  and 
oppose  any  political  or  social  revolutions,  that  might  involve  fam- 
ily, relatives,  connections,  friends,  and  property,  in  ruin.  The 
people  of  the  Southwestern  States  are  descended  from  those  of 
the  South  Atlantic  States.  They  are  more  bound  together  by 
strong  ties  of  kindred  and  affection.  Such  books  as  the  Bish- 
op's will  preserve  those  ties  in  all  their  present  strength,  and 
go  far  to  continue  and  perpetuate  that  politicjal  union  among 
us  which  is  indispensable  to  our  liberty,  security,  and  inde- 
pendence. May  many  such  books  as  our  author's  be  written, 
to  show  that  we  of  the  South  are  one  people  in  blood,  in  sen- 
timent, in  thoui^ht,  in  social  organization,  and  in  political  in- 
terests and  institutions. 

The  author's  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  slavery  are  entirely 
j^atisfactorv  Hb  holds  that  the  introduction  and  continuance 
of  African  slavery  are  providential  arrangements.  He  says  : 
**  He  who  drove  out  the  Canaanites  and  gave  their  land  to 
I.srael  for  a  possession,  has  been  pleased  to  drive  out  the  Indians 
from  Virginia  and  give  it  to  white  men,  and  to  the  most 
Umiable  race  of  savages  which  I  believe  exists  upon  the  earth, 
and  which  is  far  more  ready  to  receive  the  gospel  than  the  fero- 
cious Indian."  He  favors  the  extension  of  slave  territory  in 
order  to  better  the  condition  of  slave  as  well  as  master.  He  savs 
that  all  attempts  to  better  their  condition  have  hitherto  failed, 
and  that  "  we  should  legislate  for  them  as  a  people  in  bondage, 
and  who  may  long  continue  so." 

The  Bishop  himself  emancipated  his  slaves  under  fvwoxoAA^ 
circumstances  ;  sent  them  to  Uhioy  making  gooA  pxovWum  fox 
^em:ynt his  experiment,  like  all  others  of  the  kind,  evcv\Vv\^\»dL 
jh  fajluro.  He  adds :  ''  While    we   admit   and  maintam  V^^^ 
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slavery  has  its  evils,  we  must  also  afHrm  that  some  of  th 
finest  traits  in  the  charaoi^r  of  man  arc  to  bo  found 'in  activ 
exercise  in  conDcotion  with  it.  The  very  dependence  of  th 
slave  upon  the  master  is  a  continual  appeal  to  his  justice  am 
humanity,  and  Ihe  relation  between  them  is  generally  a  ver 
different  thing  from  what  it  is  believed  to  be  by  many  wh 
have  no  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  sami 
If  the  evil  passions  arc  sometimes  brought  into  exercise,  th 
milder  virtues  are  much  more  often  drawn  forth.  If  there  h 
less  of  bodily  labor,  there  is  more  of  mental  culture  amon, 
those  who  are  not  obliged  '  to  hold  the  plow  ;'  and  thus  it  i 
that,  among  the  upper  classes,  there  is  far  more  of  academi 
and  collegiate  education  in  Virginia  than  in  any  other  Stat 
of  the  Union,  and  the  whole  South  and  West  have  felt,  an 
do  feel,  the  eflecls  of  it." 

The  autlior  gives  graphic  descriptions  of  many  instances  < 
kindly  and  familiar  deportment  of  Virginia  ladies  toward  thei 
domestic  servants,  their  participating  in,  while  superintend  in 
their  labors,  and  their  attention  to  the  moral  and  religious  oa 
ture  of  their  slaves.  These  are  not  exceptional  instances,  bt 
faithful  pictures  of  the  ordinary  conduct  of  Virginia  mothei 
and  their  daughters.  Roman  matrons  were  not  more  indui 
trions  than  Virginia  ladies.  Thoy  are  continually  engaged  i 
knitting,  sewing,  attending  to  their  flower  and  vegetable  gai 
dens,  seeing  to  their  fowl-yards,  superintending  the  hons< 
work,  and  visiting  and  taking  care  of  the  sick,  the  infant  an 
the  aged  slaves ;  while  their  daughters  on  the  iSabbath  ver 
often  spend  part  of  the  day  in  teaching  Bible  lessons  to  th 
young  servants,  and  also  iu  teaching  them  to  read.  A  fe^ 
giddy,  thoughtless  married  ladies  may  neglect  their  domesti 
duties,  and  dissipate  their  time  in  visiting,  receiving  visits,  an 
attention  to  mere  ostentation  in  dress,  furniture,  and  equipage 
but  these  hitter  do  not  belong  to  Bishop  Meade's  "  Famili^ 
of  Virginia."  »i^outhern  ladies  do  not  usually  scrub  and  scoin 
cook,  wash,  and  milk  the  cows  ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  f 
usefully  and  assiduously  employed  as  those  who,  for  want  i 
slaves,  arc  compelled  to  fulfil  these  oflloes.  The  Bishop  dii 
plays  not  only  a  want  of  gallantry,  but,  it  seems  to  us,  an  i^ 
norance  of  the  character  of  the  ladies  of  the  present  daj 
when  he  intimates  that  they  have  fallen  off  from  the  industr 
ous  habits  of  their  ancestry.  In  speaking  of  Mrs.  Thompsc 
Mason,  who  was  coeval  with  the  Revolution,  he  says  :  "  PI 
was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  Virginia  ladies  w^ho,  like  Mr 
6renera]  Washington,  and  Solomon's  model  of  a  lady,  not  onl 
superintended  tho  labors  of  hor  servauts,  Wt,  woxk^d  with  hi 
owahands.^' 
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The  moro  rccapitalatioa  of  tho  various  rn:ittors  contained  in 
the  two  large  volumes  wo  are  rcviewiiijji:,  would  extend  this 
article  to  too  great  length,  and  we,  therefore,  aiopt  the  imper- 
fect summary  in  tho  modest  preface,  ns  th-j  best  and  most  con- 
cise description  of  the  work.  The  rcinlor  will  iind  much  more 
interesting  matter  in  the  book  than  the  prctaco  will  lead  him 
to  expect. 

"In  the  fall  of  IS-'i"),  the  author  beinLf  soll'.itiil  to  furnish  moino  pcnanal 
lfnii]iiBC«aco5  of  the  Kpitieiqtal  Clinrdi,  in  Virginia,  })r.iiiti>«i;<l  two  articlttd  to 
one  of  our  qiiiirterly  reviewi!*,  whi«h  liavo  iiiu.'.t  uiux])«'=^L:.«lly  jFrown  into  two 
octavo  vohiMios.  ifi^  was  led  into  th!:^  enlnr^oni'-iit  l»y  tli.»  f»ir*Ii<'.r  Aolicitation 
of  fri'.'MfU,  tli.it  ho  would  extend  hii*  imiuiriiH  int.i>  forni'^r  timiss,  and  l»y  tho 
diicovory  that  thcrij  wi'n-  niiiteriaU,  not  vet  lost  t>  lilstory.  of  wliich  f^uod  Ude 
uiflfht  ho  made.  l>osidi.s  the  rei'overy  of  many  old  \\ -H'v  h»okn,  or  fra^mont.i« 
thcnof,  Kunposi.'d  to  have  hren  Insti  he  lr»,  ei!h(  r  hy  liif*  o-.v'n  roriiinreliort  or 
those  of  friind.H.  found  interesting  materials  for  hi.s  wurk  iu  many  of  the  old 
TcconJi$  of  the  State,  wliicdi  may  yet  he  8«  en,  I  ail  ofien  in  a  mutilated  nnd 
moiilderinir  con«lition.  in  t!ie  clerk's  ofiices  of  varin;i.j  ec'intii-*.  One  of  these 
extendij  baek  to  the  y«'ar  1S;JJ.  and  ref-rs  to  aeN  of  a  iStill  »arlicr  dat",  while 
Fume  n|iproaeh  within  u  f«w  years  of  t  hi-  f  ji:n  •.  Olli- rdiKM'.nnnis'*,  of  i^erujrjil 
inten>t  to  nil.  nnd  of  HpeeiaT  interest  to  Vir^i.ii'iii'j,  and  llieir  descendants, 
whori-ver  f  »i]nd,  have  l)e<n  furnisln  il  from  old  f.iTiiily  noord*  and  paju.rs,  m^ver 
l*c fore  u.sed,  nnd  whi'di  must  •»th"rwi^'>  so.m  have  |ieri-hi.:d.  The  author  hiu 
WAnd«.>red,  nn^l  not  a  little,  nor  in  vain,  nmi'l  .1  old  ithuPidi -s.  ««r  tludr  ruins,  and 
the  f»r:iveyarils  arimnd  them,.  ;ind  tlie  old  family-seal*.  Tle.^  aceonrits  of  them. 
And  the  inseriptions  talcrn  from  th.-m.  fi»rm:jn  iii;.re-iiii_?eontri)»ii'ion  to  Virginia 
liiNl-jry.  For  notliinixwilltlied-Heeiidiatsofthe  ol  1  friiilie-^ofth  •  Stite  be  moro 
tlhiuUhil,  tijan  fi»r  tli  -  li-'  ^of  ve-.lry-i:»'  n.nii.^'i-lr.i'-  -.an  li»t!i  :v,  whieii  have  hecn 
L'lile  red  lV'»:ii  tli-  tirA\-  -t  r.''.ird-j.  an  1  liv  in-  .!!i=  "i  \vi,i  Ii  tii«'  v-  ly  l<>e;iJion  uf 
t'l'-ir  .ine  ■♦t.ir-i  Tii.iy  In- lr';«.-<  ■!.  N'»r  li:.  ilu- iii.j'iirv' I' ■■  n  H^iii  •\  i<»thi;  rei«.)r«ls 
*if  nil,*  i>\va  ^tut-' and  e.Misi;  .'V  'rii":JreI:lv.  .  (»i  r.i:  il.iui  ;i  .  nii  i  *'!  tli-r  L:uiil>ei.h 
and  l'iilli;i:u  jula..'.-.  1i;iy.-.  lIir<iiiL,'h  »ii«-  kiiilie  -  n'.A  i.:'  -.r  «.r  .I'lur^,  fiirni'-li"d 
tirijjy  i«H->rt;;iit  ail  1  il-.  ]<!■.'  in',  r. -iiii.:.  arid  hi  ii  j".>  liiiji  .''11  !i  I  «i«ii'um- nis 
'■  I'liiria,-  t-»  th.;  ill!  ii-y  tf  t'p-  .-;  ;■.■  ;i:i  1  Ch  jnli  of  \  ii  .\u'.i.  I  -^liall  nn!  here 
ftl'iiJii.ji  the  11  na-"<  nf  liiii-.-  n:i;iii  im'.w  iVi- ti  i>i.  \,\  Vii  :".:;:a  i.nl  'I.  Vvh- re.  who 
JiLiv..-  kiiiilv  r-n  1  i"' d  mi*  ■  r\ie.-  in  l]|.-  |t!-'j»vi  i!i).i  urt'i!-  w  >,-k,  a^  lliey  ur,j 
f.l"  rr'-d  to  in  one  or  mor-.-  oi"  tho.  .•  [>laei  s  v.liere  tli-  ir  e.»n'!il»;:ti(.i:i.s  aiv  intro- 
«lii.---.d. 

••  Til"  pr-.'\ii»n^  |iuh!i.';itiiin  in  a  \\e«k1v  p;\|i  r  of  I'.r  ti  -  I.::/,  r  j.-nrl  «»f  what  is 
*^'n*iinei  in  t!i.  .-«■■  vohim-  i.  ini-  n  •♦  onlv  <i'»:  i!n  1  \."v  \.'.l  iiM--  i-  iairlie.ilif>n-i, 
* -'it  <,.m;ui'' d  ?h'- «'firi'.eli  jn  of -iiiii  •  •  rr«»r-  i  iJ-'  wlil-li  '. 'i-  jim' !i.».- .••Mill  nut  hut 
**ill.  in  >n..'h  a  \v.)rk,  so  ih.j'.  i.  i"  h-Iii  %«■  1  n  >  m  i'  ■.•l-.l  i.ii  t.il.  «  n.»\v  r-'m  lin. 
V'lii!,'  ji.ii'-ion-:  of  til-' h-M.I:  m  iV  h.i\'- h--  in:.-:-.-  t  fir  tl;  •/  :  ■  :'.;l  r.  a  !■  r,  h.  i'l-j 
*"».-.-ip;.'d  wii'.i  11)111  '-;  h.-l-M  'in  :  e-;i.  .■■.■!iv  to  l!i  hi  '  •:  .'  "i"  Vir..iuii,  v  t  it.  is 
t-)  I  .•  h.'p- d  III  it  e\i  n  llic-  iii.iy  M-r-iil  w  ir;;r.-  nf  |.  .vi  J.  ■.vl:ile  t'.ir  Ih- 
^^iT;;.  r  pi;'t  r-  laT'-  to  wh.-it  >hMiiIi  1..-  llj.-  .>-  ily  ■'»  ••;  in  ji  ly  I  )  ail  who  wi..h  to 
^Jc  i:.fi;rm.d  on  ih.'  eceli  •'ia^lii-jil  hi  i»rv  oloiir  eo:in'  a." 

Finilinix  mnny  of  tlif  Ili.shop's  n  )\\c'<i)\  \\i:\\\\lv<,  of  neei^.s- 

^ity,  rn»>jr_jre  and  drfi.'otivo,  w«i  r.v-iolv.'.il,  in  n'.vItVA*i:i  ;  his  work, 

lo  eii'ljTivor,  ill  a  fow  cas;;.<,  lo  sii|»|»ly  hi'*  dni't^^ivi*.  aoeDiints. 

^Ve  fi'U  jrreat  intt?n  .4  mil  ctuiosirv  a-i  1  »   tlii  Iii-UM-v  r)f  th-^ 

Lornax   un  1   Tlviniion    fainili's*,  nn  1    wr.d  •  ti)  Ju  lio.  livnuw^ 

I'jr  iafurmatinii.     1L\  wrv  kin'iU'aril  noli-olv,  mwic  \.W.  ^oV 
I  •  •  I  •  ' 

i")\vinj,»^  Toph': 
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* 

Frkdk&ickrbcro,  October  1,  1858.    ' 

Mr.  Okorgb  FiTziiuon,  Dear  Sir: — I  was  applied  t<>  by  Bifihop  Moade,  wh<^ 
h«  vaa  preparing  his  bouk  respGctinp;  the  cliurch  and  thn  old  families  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  some  account  of  my  own  family  ;  althouf^h  it  is  an  ancient  family  in 
iha  oolonial  scttlomcut,  its  liibtorical  ineidoDts,  so  for  as  i  could  ascertain  tfit'in 
by  tradition  or  othorwiso,  wore  so  little  remarkable  in  their  connection  witb  the 
established  church,  of  which  the  IMshop  was  (^ivinf^  the  colonial  hihtorr*  that 
it  seemed  to  me  tliat  it  would  but  little  aid  his  purpoac  to  inclnde  the  i^mar 
ikmily.  You,  in  the  vicwH  which  you  have  oxprt-BScd  in  your  h-tt^ r,  have  fallcD 
into  some  mistukfs,  as  well  in  rriranl  to  that  family,  as  thntbmnch  of  the  Thorn- 
ton family  willi  which  I  am  crtnnoctcd  by  marriage,  which  makes  it  projkcrthat 
I  shonld  furnish  you  with  a  more  correct  Rtatemvnt. 

I  send  witli  this  Iottt>r  a  stAt^nient  showing  the  gencolog}'  of  the  Lomaz  film- 
ily — and  hope  you  will  l)e  able  to  make  it  out*  as  I  have  not  time  to  copy  and 
revise  it 

The  Tayloe  family,  from  whom  we  are  descended,  has  already,  T  believe,  liecn 
g^Ten  by  bishop  Meade  in  his  book.     I  know  but  little  (»f  tlio  I'hornt'On  family, 
except  as  to  the  progenitors  of  that  brunch  of  the  family  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected  by  intermarrying  with  the  daughter  of  the  late  Pn'Hly  Thornton,  for- 
merly of  Northumberland-houeo  in  Northumberland. 

This  branch  of  the  family  claims  descent  by  intormarringcnt  a  remote  period, 
from  Presly  of  Northunilx'rland.  The  Presf^-a  were  vcr}'  early  Fottlers  m  Vir- 
ginia, and  acquired  great  wealth,  which  was  transmitteil  forpevi>ml  generations 
to  their  descendants,  this  branch  of  the  Thorntons,  to  whom  I  have  nlinded. 
One  of  these  descendants,  Col.  J*rt^j«ly  Thornton,  was  a  grntlomnn  much  distin- 
guished in  his  day  for  his  iimiiy  virtue.*,  and  wa.^*  a  member  f>f  the  King's  Council 
until  his  death  in  1700.  lie  int(-rrnarri«'d  with  nn  Kngli^h  lady  of  gocwl  family, 
by  the  name  of  Charlotte  Ih-lson.  who  ha«l  been  invited  to  thi.«s  count n*  by  the 
honorable  Col.  John  Ttiyloe  of  Mount  Airy,  ond  was  adojited  into  his  family  as 
a  daughter.  Tliis  lady,  (^)l.  Prisly  Tiiornt«»n,  who  enjo^'ed  a  moj-t  brotherly 
intimacy  with  Col.  Jofin  Tayloe,  t(*M)k  nn\\\*  scennd  wife, ?inil  by  hrr  had  several 
sons  and  daughters.  Not  ninny  yean*  after  Cid.  Thornton's  deal h  in  1701),  the 
loyalty  of  tliis  lady  to  Imt  kini  at  "  home'*  was  inueh  disturbed  at  the  signs  of 
the  times  foreshadowing  the  politieal  ehunge  in  the  ri.lationi*  between  the  colony 
and  tlie  Englibh  governiiiont.  She,  in  eonsenmnee  theprof,  shortly  before  the 
war.  left  this  country'  and  removed  to  Kngland  withallhir  ehildren,  nnd  among 
them  her  three  soni^,  Presly  Thomti>n,  John  Tayloe.  nnd  ("harh'S  Wade  Thorn- 
ton. This  lady's  loyiilty  was  very  favorably  r»jinunerated  after  her  arrival  in 
Knglond,  fornhe  was  allowed  by  the  king  a  pension,  and  her  sons,  I'resly  and 
Wade,  were,  while  very  young," placed  in  the  army,  and  Ta^'loe  in  the  navy. 
It  seems  that  there  wns  nn  understanding  that  they  should  not  be  employed  m 
scnr ice  against  the  colonies.  Tln'V  all  thrive  di.^^t  mgui^hed  thenisi-lves  in  the 
British  service  :  Presly  was  wounjfed  at  the  piege  of  (iibniltar,  where  he  dis- 
played much  gallantry ;  Tayloe  was  very  badly  wounded  in  (»ne  of  the  most 
desperate  naval  battlcH  that  was  ever  fought,  Ix-tweon  nn  English  and  n  French 
frigate.  In  this  engagement,  the  net  ion  cens<'d  by  the  mutual  d<-Kt.niction  of 
both  Bhi[vs,  and  all  the  nn-n  of  both  fides  would  linvc  been  lo^t.  but  f«>r  the 
timely  intervention  vf  an  approaching  Knglish  vee.sel,  whieh  rescued  from 
drowning  the  sun'ivors.  who  wore  vet  jloating  upon  the  waves,  among  whom 
was  midshipman  J.  T,  Thomtctn.  At  n  BubH4»<|uent  period,  Charles  Wade  Thorn- 
ton lost  an  aim  in  battle.  What  battle  this  was  I  eannctt  now  i<iny,  but  I  think 
it  was  in  the  WeJ^t  Indiep.  1  do  not  recollect  that  th  ■  armies  of  l^nirland  wore 
ever  fighting  on  the  continent  during  lier  wars  witii  Prance,  until  the  dis- 
astrous affair  at  W'ulcheren,  whieh,  if  I  mistake  not,  wns  at  a  late  perii>d,  con- 
siderably after  Wade  Thornton  lost  his  arm  in  battle.  What  atfoir  was  it  that 
proved  'disastnms  to  the  I»riti.xh  arms,  under  the  command  of  a  General  Aber- 
crorobio?  [Note  ly  RcrUirer. — W'e  have  already  hennlthat  Gen.  C.  W.  Thorn- 
ton saved  the  life  of  the  ]>ukcof  York  in  the  NV'^aJeheren  expedition,  and  Lence 
(in  part)f  hia f^nnt pojmhrlly  at  court] 
After  the  U'rrn'mixii'.m  of  the  war  >H-tween  Att\eT\o.a  aiv«\  Y.T\c\Kiv<\,VTt»\'5  find 
Tayloe  Thornton  returned  to  tbii*  country, Waving lUeTtftV.  *A  \\\o A«t\v\\\^ 'mwYa^- 
f^pd.  Soma  dipqmotiu]<;  boinir  f<'lt  ui\«\or  an  fL\>VTt:Vi\«voTv  V\\tA.  ftov^W«M\«a. 
"ig^ht  liiy  hands  upon  PrcsJy'a  estntes,  an  act  -waa  ^lUtt^A  V-j  VViftNvT^vsA^Viv?^ 
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htiire  in  1783,  admitting  him  to  citizcnphip  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegianee. 
Soon  aftor  which  he  intiTmarricd  with  Klizuhcth  Thornton,  4langht«r  of  Col. 
Francis  Thornton,  of  Society  llill.  in  K'uiq  George.  John  T.  T}iurnton  died  in 
NDrthuml>eriand,  at  a  place  called  KiniH-rM'kv.  nhont  1707,  and  noon  after 
PrcBly  Bold  ont  his  North nmherhind  estate  and  linally  removed  to  Gi'mrflcc,  in 
New- York,  whcro  he  died  in  1807.  lie  was  appoiutcd  cantain  in  wliat  waa 
Oftllc^l  John  Adam^'  army  in  1798,  for  ropi'llingtheapurfhcniieil  French  invasion, 
wherfrof  (leneral  Washington  wa.«thi^  corn nianilor-in-chief.  Tlic-re  is,  in  Sparks* 
Life  of  WashingUtn,  a  letter  written  by  Washington  to  General  C.  C.  Pinkuey, 
which  reflects  great  ho!ior  on  Capt.  Thornton. 

The  flriit  fropeniloni  of  the  Lomnx  family  were  oirly  scttliTu  In  llic  rolojiy  of  Vlrg!nl». 
The  Gr^t  of  thrm  wcro  probaMj  the  M'onnU'jx.  from  whom,  by  Intfniiarriiiiro,  tliifl  family 
flftiniii  descent.  For  thi*  name  of  '\\'i>rmK-v  may  \>o  tracvci  lurk  in  tlu*  rocurd';  uf  Vlr^rlnia,  as 
hr  OS  lA4'2-'3.  when  CIl^i^tu|rhl'r  Wormli-y  was  a  councillor,  uii'l  in  1C49  Captain  Kalph 
Worm1i>y  ukus  a  l-ur^ro-H  fmm  ynrk,  and  in  107^  a  ]i«'rson  of  tlio  Dani«^  of  Ual]ib  Wonnlfy  was 
a  memt'er  of  the  council :  and  as  8ucli,  accordini;  to  colonial  ]-ractice,  du>>i^f  natcd  as  **  the 
hODoraMe.-' 

Anothifr  pro{^nitor  was  Sir  Thoman  Lun<(ford,  kni^bt  and  K'lronrt.  IIo  wan  one  of  thoM 
who  took  |i:irt  with  King  Cliarleft  tbn  First,  in  thi'  |  olitical  dit-turbunceA  in  that  kin^'H  reign, 
which  (.-n'lod  in  thi?  ext-'tntion  of  the  kin;^.  Tn  I'UI.  tho  kin;;  lia>in;:  dit|ilnce<i  S^ir  William 
Balfour  a;*  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  it  in  montioned  in  tbu  4th  book  of  Clnr^'n-lon'M  Ilintory 
of  tho  RoltclTon,  that  CoL.'^ir  llioma.'t  Lun.'<ft>rd  wu.s  ap|  ointi-d  to  succeed  h:ui  in  that  office. 
ThiK  a|i|;oiritnicnt  wax  (^'.ttly  obnoxious  io  rnrlianii-nt — ''and  witliin  two  or  tlircc  dsiyo,  at 
moi^t,  ho  ro«ijjried  tlie  i-Irice,  and  the  king  ynvv  it  to  ,^ir  John  IJyron.''  How  Ion*;  Lun>>ford 
remained  in  Kngland.  or  when  !>«  cam«»  to  Virtriniii.  i««  not  known.  Cbarlos  was  Imhi'adcd  the 
^thday  of  January,  \CA9.    On  the  24lh  of  October,  It  .00.  wi;  find  that  Lun-fonl  obtained  u 

E,tL-nt  uxtcndin;.' around  forfivi' mil"!*  (':4'2:i  acre*).)  .and  encircling:  Port  Tob.-iso  Kay,  on  the 
irpab.'iiin'K  k  Ilivt*r.    Ho  bad  an  only  child,  Catliarim*,  who  inlemiarriod  wilb  the  "  Honor- 
abb*  Ba'ph  Wormh-y." 

Sir  ThuniaM  L'ln-fonll}"  not  to  i»c  confounded  with  a  brother  of  his.  Colnnol  H.nrry  Lunsforl, 
who  i)*  at>io  moiit'onod  in  (*lar«*ndon'K  Hist<iry  of  the  Iliilollion,  book  vii.,  who  waM  killed, 
fifhtiu;:  on  the  Hido  tif  Cha:lc.-«.  at  Ihi*  bnttlc  of  lirl^t(■l.  in  VA'i.  Clarendon  de  cril'e»  him  as 
*'an  otiieer  of  t'xtraordin.iry  lobriety.  in-.lu-lry  and  c«»ur;ijre."  In  other  nu-n)<iri:il.-<  of  him  he 
is"  r  'jtri-.o-ntod  U'*  niojit  Hsivnrrely  frnx-'ouK  jnnl  rrutd  to  .ill  wlio  wi-ro  o|j|  (i>(-d  to  tin*  klr:r.  ;nid 
it  i*  to  him.  ikrd   not  to  Sir  Tbonia.s   I.u])'>ri>itl.  tliat  wliut  i<:  s-iid    in  Scott's  no\cl  of  Woo^I* 

fctuck  about  I  uii-^foni.  -ilionlil  ln'  uii'b'r<-t I  ii'  bi\i!iLr  r"'i'":'<'riCO. 

Sir  Tbfiiia  i  r'-i'!--d  .'it  .T:iii>"'>t  ■»-.%■»  iiiid.  u '  :i;ii;<ar'.  by  a  t'Miii).:tnii.'  in  tl!'""  rb'.iM-bynrd  at 
Wi.li.im-iiiir:.,  be  w;\-  inti-rr  *1  tli'Tc,  f.ii»!i.rii  th'*  ilnte  of  hl-i  li-.-  itli  is  ii":  m  i,rioru- 1. 

Tn«-  i-->i"^  111  r-iM  in;iiri:Ju>»  of  Kilidi  ^^  oiiiib  y  willi  ».'.l^ll.■lrill"  Lisn-loi  1  \t:i.-  IJli.M'u-th 
M'orinlcy.  .inl  ^bo  iiit-rnMirk-d  wifb.biliii  Ln'.nix  in  l.fo.  wIhj  w.is  l-orii  ::t  .N'ortii  .*'hi'l  !s.  in 
l»irt--'».  Ji.'liii  L«ii.i,i\  w;n  tbc  son  of  .Io!in  I.m-.u  iv.  a  inini-.i"r  ot  c-in.  i  i-.-r.i''b.* -li-tiiu  tifiii, 
M-'f.'t  d'i'd  in  Kii'.bi!!'!  in  WM.  He  w;i"«  ow*  *d  tb  it  1  !i.j<^  iinmbt  r  of  |  -i-i'dit''  I  ]iiii  i-t-  r-«  wlio 
^  ri- vi.'rtt"!  or 'il'-nci'il  nfti»r  tlirt  re<loi-:iti<»n  of  tli.'ii.-s  tlio  >'i;coii-l.  fi-r  imt  iM.nfurii.inir  to 
Ihi'  a'-t  of  iiiij;iiniiiy .  pa^'ed  in  !■;•  .'i.  Hi-  is  di!.'.Ti'.>e  I  l>y  C;iliiny.  in  bi-  lii-tory  of  tbf 
>I:v'-t-.'l  or  Sili;!-.'l  Mii,i.st<T.>4.  as  a  Mii-t.>r  of  Ait-  of  KinaiiiK-l  riilb';;<>.  Cam!  i  i<l;:e.  jm-l  "a 
fnin  of  uT'-  it  barn  n;:.  evt-n  in  tJio  oi-injun  «>f  I'.i':.>,.  Co^i.'i:'.  >i'i !  nn"  (;f  in^nbir  niii<b>ty." 
AtlI  li«'  i.-t  r-.ri'f'v-i'nt'' I  to  b  ivi^  'iifTi'n'l  mu<  b  for  I  i^  non-*  onfi  rinity  in  tbe  rii.rn  of  King 
^!iarl".':«.  '.Ill  \v:i>«  nii'-iTiMy  hariif.- -d ,  thou  :}i  n«'\ir  imr  riioiicd.  Hi- wa^odrn  b>ri-'.-l  to  K-ave 
lii.4f.jn.iLy.  .iii'l  ii-»t  a  littb*  i"'\i'o-id  i;i  }r.ivtllin.r  ;ibniii  tli>  (.■onntry  in  ;il1  w«.ifb«'r-;  but  Cvd 
■t;il  hU- p'-rt-;  I  hii.!.  MTid  lii«  ;.'Oi>d  nji>t !u  r  in  ." nt.iiiu-d  bim.  Cab-niy  ilw^  lis  at  -i^no  b-n- th 
*J|iitn  tbi-  t.ai;s  of  hi-?  fxc«-lb.'iit  <-liarai-t«'r  fur  b-ainiii.r  and  I'i'-'ly.  Jind  Cl.rir^tlan  mi-'i-bness  and 
t>  .  r«'''ob'iif'-. 

Jiiim  L'»ina\,  who  inti.TnKirried  with  Kli/.ibotb  Wornib'V.  dinl  .it  Tort  Tol  a.o  in  17'^'.  and 
^ltzi'n''b  in  1740.  Tii.-i.-  only  i-«'ii»  w.i'  Lun-.'-nd  Ijcni;>.\.  v.  h'»  wa-s  hern  in  17«:"».  and  ili«-.i  at 
I'ort  Tiif>a_'»  ill  177'2.  He  an-i  bi>  fulbi  r.  .Ti/bn  lii-n,.!' .  •w  .  ii-  I  ciili  iii' lu '(..I  in  tbc  tii-t  Tomi- 
'iifis-foii  fif  Jn-fir^f.  rif  ihc  I».-ai-e,  in  tlii'  '-"'niK-'iMMii*  nf  tl;"  I'oni-'y  <»f  Carnli:!"  in  17'27, 
formi  •!  ifom  K-i'V.  liiii.'  nnd  tiiu-fn.  and  l\in;;  William  ;  ami  botli  w.  ru  '}ii  ilio  l»-.nch  at  the 
fir-t  Kf.'^i'ii  of  the  Coimfy  Court 

l.u:><fiiri  Lni:!:ix.  in  17i-'-'li,  internMrre  1  wltli  Julilb  Micou.  w'lo  was  tbi*  d.^.n  Thtor  of 
^  lul  M-:iiU.  ii  H  11  :U'nol.  who  Jiad  tli'-l  fr-Mn  rraii'--.  to  a\  <ii  I  |  'T'-'  cuJi'a  l'>:'  I;!-  }••  W'^'it  n,  to 
^"ir;  i:..i.  an  I  -'.ttlf  1  in  K  .-.x  county,  at  a  jibu**"  on  tin-  lla-ii  alianiKuk,  slill  1  i.'arin','  tin:  iiaino 
<*f  I'.-rl  Mil  oil. 

Th«;  ■  lily  i--"i-  of  that  marria^i',  who  lift  di'.si.i  iidants.  w<  r»' Catliarinc,  who  niarried  Dr. 
^ain-  .  It'iy.  an  I  TI  ■»ina-i  liomfix. 

Tbo.ri  I."  Lii'i.i.x  w.i-  ::.arii'>l  in  17T.T.  to  Ann  Corl  in  Taybio,  thi'  tliir  1  i!r.u^lilrr  ff  tbc  Hon- 
^Ti\  1..  J.,\i\  'I'.iyloo  iin  I  U  l!«  ri-.i  ri.iltr.  cl,iii'.'lit-.r  (  f  tin-  llonnn  le  (b  (.r;:i-  ri:il<r.  of  ^laiy- 
'■-i!,  anl  -irt'T  of  tloviTo  -r  (i-or/e  IMat-'r.  wbo  .iiid   in   17l«l — nr  I'V*.     Tbniii:;'  Li^n-.ax  w.is 
*  fii-in' '-r  rif  the  council   in  17J<l.witli   Ji  bn  .M.ir  ball   an  I  Jatii'.'.-i  .Mnnr'u-.  wbile  Iltivamin 
Itiirri'Ofi   wa-  .roTOrr.or  ijf  tb  <  rnmnioMWiMK  li ;   'imI  dird  in  IMl — ba\i;v  .'"'vi  r.l  idiildien.  of 
*'.<im  .l.ihn  T.   LmiMx,  ratiiarini;  Lumax   an  1   Kl  'iiinr  L»iiia\.  nnd   l!P/.ibi-lli  M.  Hunlotx 
^ilnw  iif  Tali  if-Miii  HuntiT,    aro    tlie    sur\ivor<.     .M.i;i.r  Mann  l':;j:\'    Lmu.w,  "w^o    v\»"«\\V\t<^»\ 
^'■1  h   r.fi^'    n  til'.' .\ii:«Ti -.in  army  for  li's  lu.liriry  s\.U  and   1  iiv<  vv  iu  \A  \-  \n  .>y  \»\"  \bVi,  v\.\^A 
^f'orw.irl.  w.i-i  oni-  of  Jh"  /-»';■  uf  thi-i  vi  irriM:  — ;tn  I  .bihii  T.  l.fMu.ix  MrrwA  as  Ji  i\xi\;;*t  \ti 
^ir»;!::.i  :.,r  -luu  ■  tvinty-*'  v  ii  y.:trs,  until  /u-  r«'.>;.'j^f;.iMi'ii  in  l■^'^^. 
A/tr  thf  ^iritl-.'nnnt  nf  th>f  :inrr'itor.<  i>f  //i/i  funilv   in  Viv-  in:  a    uom*  o?  lA\em  are  v^tV\cm- 
Wf  iLciuvral'Iv  fur  tbf^ir  coaiwctioa  with  eccIcKio-stical  uialUri*.     TUv  ir  u-.c\u\uua*  ^a*  c\x- 
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riiiDAr.riiiprl  l»y  tlii'lr  sor. !.•<»■«  a.i  roitryinuii,  >»iirx!iiT.i,  ttr  iii««in'H'M  of  th>^  couii"il.  Bui  the^ 
all  <if  ilinu  )ii>M  :i  h\;li  r.iii';  union:;  tli  •  i-ir<  I  >  of  tfi'it  K-nii'ii,  hy  wh'r'i  tU.-  iiiann(*ri  aud 
cliniui'liM'  'if  Vif.  iiii.iiis  wi'i'  ■  -•>*  li'uMily  :i  Imtm-  I  iluriii/  ili<  ir  tim  *,  an  1  •  iij>iyc<l  tiiu  lii^hest 
rciHfpt  ami  ot'i-m  of  i.(m  i"ty  fur  tlir:r  1.:ilifil<  mil  llM-ir  virtiin'. 

N'liTr. — Tli»  tW'i  iiii'.'iirk'-i  imw  iri  my  |  ii<>ji  ><ii>i:i  an'  pirturc't  of  Sir  Thoin.i^  Luiiyr^rtl  %nd 
Ci>l.  Iliny  Liiii-l'fl.  Til  ■,  :irf-iiMll  pi-'ur-  ■;.  niiill-i-  tli.-iii  tlu:  juliii  of  my  hiind — p;iiiit>:d 
'lMIili-t:il — -ilvl  ll"0-.l  In  in"  «tili;iv"  l.riii«<'1l  j'.-ii  !- I  lltlV  lio  1r;i<!lt  .on  Dr  .-I'ToilIlt  of  wJio  tlio 
{luinU'r  wa-4.  Tj.o  l.iij.'li  h  |  :itMt>'r'«  in  lli"  tim--  <»r  t  li'irloi  Ihi*  I'ir-t  w^m  O'i*.  1  !icli>'ve,  r*- 
K^r  Uul  10  y  l'ih'''>'>'     t:<r  i'«  l<:>'  I'  Iv,  uii  1  uIii-.tj,  ir'^ni  foDMtrii  r.tut(.>>,  liail  rot  tlieu  lettled  in 


wcll-iiK'rili'l  j>i*:ii-ii'.  {)\u:  occasion,  u-^  \v>-ll  u-<  is  r<.iiirinljori-«l,  was  at.  Lnku 
(Mi.iniplaiii  (|*crli:i]>«  Onl^'irin)-  wIhT'',  witli  n  Mn:i!l  ('i>iii]i:iiiy.  lio  liat'lcd  off  im 
Kni:li-li  uniu.l  vrN-il,  inuhiriii:  iiii  ntliiii|»t  to  lainl  :  nii'l  jinntJirr.  I  lu'lirvo,  wai 
at.  till?  Ii.'i*tl«!  iif  \VilIi!i!nsl»ui'i;I»,  wh-Ti".  I»y  .smiii'  l»lun'l<T  of  an  oMi-n  p  who  c<»iii- 


miimliMl  iiiiii,  lii>  was  niU'l*  to  Lik>'  po.-^t  wjlli  Ills  lii-l;I]>i'i-  ■  in  a  sw.iiup  that,  wiu 
iih'xtrirMiilr.  He  iift.tTwanl  «li«'il  in  llit>  st-rviiv  of  tho  Unitcl  Slat  s  at  IVrwa- 
cola,  ahoiit  \^'V}. 

('|jarh'.<  W'tX'l"  Thoi'jiloii,  ri'in:iiiiiu'.r  in  Ma-rlariil,  nttaiiU'il  t-i  lii.'-liniruished 
honoiH.     ir«'.  was  i'«|ii<'rv  to  tlir  l):ik.'  of  Vorl;  (iitnl  wa-»,   |irrhajn,  al  oiu*  tiino 

«»f|n«;rv  Ui  til-.!  Tpi: of  \V:il.i).     Hi-  at'aiiii'  1  to  t!n'  raiil;  of  Lifui..  (ifiirral  nnd 

Kiii;;!)t  Coiiimaii  It.-r  of  ihi"  Uoyal  lla:t.»vi;ri  in  ^JiH'l|»liit^  Onlor,  ami  Ijiiuit,  (Jov- 
«rnor  of  Hull 

It  la  not  riiiii'Uih.Ti-il  wh»<  ]»arti«Mil:ir  hallhs  !i.»  ]ia«*  tii^uri'«l  in. or  that  Ik:  was 
instruiriental  in  t^avirij^  tho  l>!ik''  of  Vork  ul  \\'a!»'hi-p«'n. 

I  am,  with  nni'-h  pf-irartl,  your  frl.-ni], 

J  NO.  Tavi.ok  ].omax. 

Tli(^  Hisli()|)  ;^iv('s,  in  liis  appi'mlix,  a  vory  short  account  of 
lh(!  I'Vmillornv  t'amilv.  AIthnii''h  (NMinecitiiJ  bv  iiitmnarria^o 
witli  1h(i  friniily,  w**  n^i^rct  tlr.it  wo  liavo  littK^  a(!i|iiain1ano3 
with  its  <*.v»Miti'ul  ri)li)nifil  history.  Th«*.  nnim*.  is,  ()l)viniisly, 
C(»mj)()mi(h5«l  of  llii'!  iMN^iU'h  worils  *•  c/i/fint  tie  Ic  rut  J*  Tliero 
aro  two  traJilions  ani.»;ii]j  its  iinmUsrs  :  ono,  thiif  tlKjy  aro 
(1osp(m1(|imI  of  thi*,  b'n'iv^h  kiiiL^,  .Inhn,  who  wa>»  tiikj-n  prisonc^r 
by  tht^  Bhu^k  PriiKv*,  and  who  djo:!  in  Hiiud:»n!l.  Tli.'^  otlior, 
that  thcv  iii'i^  iIi'.'-c'cikIciI  oT  Ki'ii'  John  of  linijhi'nl  and  a 
Froncih  connioss.  Tho  hiK-.M-  Kinir  Jolin  liad  possi'ssions  in 
Franci^  and  spent  part  of  his  tin  jo  thcro.  liiihvr  tradition 
may,  tii'.'.rofor(\  bo  trn<'.  Wo  yoslonbiy  saw  a  tiny  china  cup 
and  sauco.r,  whioh  inu>t  1).^  jthnost  as  old  as  tlio  first  liUropean 
uso  of  ti'a,  on  which  tho  I'anntlcroy  ooat-or-arins  appears — 
1hri?(^  inf.ini>'  ln-ads  iji  a  field  of  s^old.  Tho  sanio  coat-of-arms 
is  found  on  tlio  plat^^  of  \\\.\  I'unily,  which  th'/y  brouirht  to 
America  inoro  than  two  0(*ninric>i  a^'o. 

The.  Ashton  tamily,  of  Kinir  <T('or«];c,  isa  muncrous  and  very 

rospc.(*ta!ib*.  family,  extensively  (^onncirtcd,  arid  rtdati^I  to  very 

innny  />f  the  fi»inilir?s  ihnt   liic  author  hii^  noticed.     Their  first 

Ainnrionn  nnci\stov  was  a  Ca\M;uu  .Ti\Av\\  .\A\Vv>v\,  \n\\vA\vv\ '^^x- 

ticijmtcj  in  thn  rovuliuion  ot  CvouwvcWs  v\\\\,  vuwX  ^\VWw^v  ^ 

Cavalier  by  birthy  Jiad  takon  side  wVl\\  t\A^  \\o\\\\OlW^^?^. 
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Some  years  since  the  fairiily  in  this  ooiintry  learned,  from 
high  authority,  that  there  was  a  hirgc  landed  (jstate  in  Kn^- 
I  and  in  abeyance  for  want  of  an  heir,  and  that  the  true  heir 
^•as  supposed  to  he  in  America.  One  of  the  family  here,  with 
^ome  trouble,  traced  his  descent  back  .to  the  oritrinal  settler, 
and  proved  himself  to  bo  the  true  heir.  But,  lo  and  behold  ! 
after  the  title  was  made  out,  the  estate  was  m issuing.  There 
^vas^no  Enjriish  Ashton  estate  in 'abeyance.  The  first  mem- 
ber of  the  family  mentioned  in  histurv  was  knidited,  on  the 
field  of  Ilallidon  Hill,  for  gallant  services  in  that  battle.  As 
Nvell  as  we  recollect,  the  heroine  in  >!:'cott's  novel  of  llavens- 
'Wowl  is  of  this  family. 

The  Stuarts,  of  Kinjj^  George,  father  and  son,  of  whom  the 
author  speaks  approvingly,  as  talented  and  |)i()us  miiiist(^rs  in 
the  darkest  days  of  the  church,  were  of  Scotch  descent.  David 
f^tuart,  the  fatlier,  aneesior   of  the   Stuarls,  of  King  George, 
I^rince  William  and  Fair  fax,  was   from   Inverness.     He  was 
iijiplicated  in  the  reliellinn   of  1715,  under   the   Ir-rid  of  the 
Elder   Pretender,    the    Chevalier    St.    George.      lumn^lialcly 
thereafter  he  lied  to  this  country.      Having  lo^t  his  projiertv, 
Ijut  being  well  educati'.d,  he   undertook  to  teach  school  in  the 
family  of  Jlr.  Brent,  of  llichland,  Prine(?  William.     Mr.  Brent 
liad  married  a  Jliss  Gibbtjijs.  sist»  rol'  Sir  .lolin  (lihboiis,  mem- 
Im  r  of  rarliamcrit  for  ]\rnMl.:se\.     Mis   wif-'V  si.-tc-r  iM'inir  at 
t  li«-  liisie  on  a  visit   to  hi>  liun.-t',  Smart  bi'caiut;  (Miamorcd  (if 
iii.-r,  aii-.l  >iu'ej;e(led  in  v.imiiii!/ li-r  bnmi.      l»i-llie  incantime, 
firivinir  stmliod  diviniiv,he  iMCiM'-.led  with  his  !.ri(i<'lo  MnirlaiuL 
^vll,.•n*  111*  took  holvon]-rs.      His  s(:ii.  ili,^  !lr  z.  AViliiiim  r'lnart, 
^VJls  sent  by  his  father  lo  .^--coil-inK  ahunt    ll-.e  lime  of  the  re- 
K^iliuii    under  CliMrl^^-  Ivhvanl,  in  [Tl'l — >f»ijie  >:iv  for  edne.-i- 
t  ion.   ulh«Ts,   to  wjiteh  tIi.';  course  events  were  talwmr.      Tli(i 
I  ate  J)r.  liavid  rMnnrU  ui'  Fairfax,  son  of  IJi.'v.  William  Stuart. 
"^vas  educated  in  S4'otl;.uul,  and  r<'COL'i'.ize.!l,  \v(;  learn,  as  ri  cou- 
sin of   the- depo>t':i  n>val   family.      Ladv  Haniiitoii,  a  member 
*»f  tli.i  fimily,  pri:senti'd  him  with  a  miiiiainre  of  the   Voiing 
l*retend*  r,  taken   while   the  rrinee.  was  in   i^idinburirli.      This 
^iiinialnrt.'  is  still  i)reserved  in  the.  I'-Miiilv.     lU*.  William  Gib- 
utn<  Sru;u"t,  another  granclson  of  the.  Ilrsi  settler,  was  also  ed- 
^if?:!i<^l  in   ICngland  and   SeothuuL  by  his   uncle.  Sir    William 
^.-Jiiiliniis.       He  had  a   ]jroih(*.r,  the   bite  General  J'hilip  Stuart, 
'>f  Washiniifton,  who  distin^zuished  bimselt",  while  yet   a  boy, 
wy  |i-;i  liiiLT  a  forlorn   hope   at  the  batlh^   of    liUtiw    Sprin'/s. 
^iost  of  his  men  wen*  killed,  and  he  shot  down,  reeeiviiej  six- 
t«'en  WiHinds  ;    lie  sneeeeijed.  Jiowever,  in  dir-loduwer  \\ve  ewvww 
from  ;j;)  'itnjtnrtfiiif  pn^ition.     i'Jx.;N»nator  Heurv  ^WvuvV  \^^^Av^^ 
>N    hy  hi-<  ninili,'r\<  t^idc,   of   ihiii   faniilv.     'VW.  \tvuV\\u>u'v^, 
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that  thoy  are  desocnded  from  an  illogitimato  brother  of 
Queen  Mary.  His  mother  was  a  Don<jlass,  which  makes 
amends  for  the  bar  sinister.  The  Brent  family,  of  Prinoe  Wil- 
liam, was  Catholic,  and  did  not  come  exactly  within  the  scope 
of  the  Bishop's  work.  Few  of  them  remain  in  Virginia,  but 
wherever  living,  like  the  Roancs,  the  Lees  of  Stratford  and 
Ghantilly,  and  the  Masons  of  Grunston,  they  have,  in  each 
succeeding  generation,  been  distinguished  for  talent  and  high 
social  position. 

In  giving  the  history  of  the  Fitzhughs,  the  author  says: 
"  The  name  is  a  combination  of  the  two  names,  Fitz  and  Hugh. 
Sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  would  precede,  till 
at  length  they  were  united  in  Fitzhngh."  The  reverend  au- 
thor is  mistaken  somewhat  in  the  character  and  history  of  the 
name ;  although  it  is  quite  obvious  that  he  has  read,  but  partly 
forgotten,  thu  true  account  of  its  origin  and  derivation. 
**i'V/2:"  is  the  Norman  French  for  **  /J/5,"  son.  It  is  a  mere 
prefix,  like  the  affixes,  son^  in  English,  ap,  in  Welsh,  0%  in 
Irish,  and  Mac^  in  h>cotch  and  Irish.  It  was  employed  to  des- 
ignate individuals,  in  the  middle  ages,  when  there  were  no  sur- 
names. A  distinguished  IScocch  gentleman  lately  informed  us, 
that  Maokay  and  Fitzhugh  were  the  same  name.  Mao,  son, 
and  Kay,  Scotch,  for  Hugh.  Not  more  strange  than  that  Tal- 
iaferro (a  cutter  or  worker  of  iron)  and  Smith,  should  be  one 
name.  The  family  is  said,  by  all  lingli.sh  antiquarians,  to  be 
^5axon,  although-  the  name  is  Norman.  Wo  suspect  it  is  of 
Danish  descent,  for  their  castle  was  named  Ravensworth,  and 
the  raven  was  the  standanl  of  the  Danes.  Besides,  William 
the  Conqueror,  himself  of  Danishor  Norwegian  descent,  did  not 
disturb  Bardolf,  then  Lord  of  Ravensworth,  in  his  vast  ppsses- 
siuns.  It  is  probable  ho  took  part  with  the  Conqueror.  Bankes, 
in  his  Dormant  ami  Extinct  Baronages^  says  :  **  Bardolf  pos- 
sessed Ravensworth,  with  divers  other  lordships,  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror."  His  soij,  who  sut'oeeded  him, 
was  named  Akaris ;  then  follow,  in  n-sgnlar  descent,  Hervey 
— Henry — Ilandolf — Henry — Hugh — and  in  time  of  Edward 
the  First,  Fitzhugh,  which  thereafter  was  adopted  as  the  fam- 
ily, or  surname.  Other  chronielors  give  the  names  as  Fitz- 
Henry,  Fitz-Randolf,  Fitz-Hervey,  tto.  No  doubt,  for  distinc- 
tion's sake,  they  were  often  thus  called.  It  is  to  this  latter  ac- 
count to  which  we  presume  the  author  alludes.  ''  PA/Vas',"  ia 
(Jreek — love — is  the  root  whence  "  Fitz"  is  derived  ;  in 
Latin,  "  fi/ius"  and  in  French,  **  y?/.f."  In  the  Itussiaa 
/atjfftiage  it  is  "  VityJ^     The  beaul\(vi\  VJt<iv^\^  w^ycv^^  Bivt\^ 

trins,  has  been  rendered  Dimitry,  *m  Eu»jV\*\v,  «Lwi  cwyin^tXrA. 

^ato  jD/mmo/rO'Vi/z,  ia  Russian.* 
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Fitzhugh  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  common  name  eight  cen- 
turies ago.-  Two  were  signers  of  Magna  Charta,  and  one  is 
found  on  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  Those,  we  suspect,  were 
Mormans,  and  not  relatives  of  the  Eavensworth  family.  This 
latter  family  were  leaders  in  the  Crusades,  and  took  an  active 

Crt  on  the  side  of  the  Lancasters,  in  the  War  of  the  Roses, 
ird  Henry   Fitzhugh,  of  Ravensworth,  married  a  sister  of 
Warwick,  the  King-Maker  ;  and  Hume  mentions  him  as  leader 
of  a  rebellion  against  Edward  the  Fourth,  after  Warwick's 
death.     This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  name  in  general  history. 
The  direct  male  line  failed  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  the  estate  descended  to  the  Fiennes  and  Dacres,  who  had 
intermarried  in  the  family.    Catharine  Parr,  last  wife  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  was  a  grand-daughter  of  the  last  Lord  Fitzhugh. 
Almost  the  last  Catholic  Bishop  of  London,  was  John,  a  son 
of  the  same  lord.      One  of  the  Crusaders  of  this  family  built 
a  church  at  Antioch,  and  another,  Redmond   Fitzhugh,  was 
one  of  the  conquerors  of  Ireland,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Second.     After  the  extinction  of  the  Ravensworth  direct  male 
line,  we  find  the  name  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook,  who  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  the   president    of  the  East  India 
Company,  at  Canton,  a  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  and  who,  we   suppose, 
called  a  sound  near  Vancouver's  Island  in  honor  of  him  ;  for 
we  cannot  imagine  how  else  the  name   Fitzhugh  should   have 
been  given  to  that  sound.      A  Miss  Emily  Fitzhugh,  of  h^'outh- 
ainpton,  England,  in  a  recent  correspondence  with  Mr.  Jno.  M. 
Gordon,  of  Baltimore,   speaks  of  her  father  and  her  great- 
uncle    as  having  held  appointments  in   China.     Her  great- 
uncle  is,  no  doubt,  the  one  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook.       iShe 
became  interested,  she  says,jin  her  namesakes  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic  from  conversations  with  Miss  Sedgwick.     Miss  S>edg- 
vrick  was  only  acquainted  with  the  New-York  braneh  of  the 
family,  who  removed  from  Virginia  to  Maryland  and  thence  to 
New- York.     These  two  sisters  of  the   name,  strange  to  say, 
intermarried  with  two  distinguished  abolitionists  (ami  married 
Well),  Hon.  Gerrit  JSniith,  and  Mr.  Birney.      This  branch  of 
the  family  is  descended  from  the  Masons  of  Gunston,  and  in- 
luirit  much  of  their  military  and  adventurous  spirit.     Their 
ancestor,   Col.   Win.  Fitzhugh,  whose  mother  was  a  Mason, 
^as  a  colonel  in  the  British  army  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.    He  refused  to  fight  against  America,  surrendered  his 
<tommission,  and,  we  believe,  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  during 
the  war.       His  sons,  Feregrine,  and  William  (who  afterward 
lomoved  to  New- York),  were  ollicers  in  the  American  army  at 
the  siege  of  York. 

The  original  settler,  William  Fitzhugh,  was  the  son  oV 
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Honry  Fitzhagh,  of  Bedfordshire,  England,  who  removed  to 
London  to  practise  law.  William  was  his  second  son.  His 
eldest  was  named  Henry,  a  captain  in  the  British  army,  a 
^rcat  drinker,  and  a  great  favorite  at  court  in  the  reign  of 
]Jharlcs  the  Second.  William  removed  to  this  country  about 
1670,  and  in  1673  married  a  Miss  Tucker,  of  Westmoreland. 
r?he  had  not  attained  her  11th  year  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
iage.  Her  husband  immediately  sent  her  "  home"  to  beedu- 
;ated.  Wives  were  scarce  in  those  days.  His  son  Henry 
narried  a  Miss  Cooke,  of  Gloster.  Her  mother,  tradition  in- 
forms us,  was  one  of  the  hundred  girls  imported  into  the  colony, 
icon  after  Bacon's  rebellion. 

All  the  Fitzhughs  of  America  are  descended  from  the  Wil- 
iam,  above  mentioned.  They  are,  we  presume,  the  most  nu- 
nerous  family,  descended  from  a  single  original  settler,  to  be 
bund  in  the  Union. 

We  suppose  they  are  descended  from  the  Barons  of  Ravens- 
vorth,  because  they  have  the  same  coat-of-arms  which  the 
irst  settler  brought  with  him  to  America,  and  which  he  directs 
lis  London  and  Bristol  merchants  to  have  engraved  on  plate, 
vhich  he  ordered  ;  because  he  called  a  large  estate  nearAlex- 
indria,  llavonsworth,  and  because  the  family  in  England  are 
*till  connected  with  the  nobility. 

In  two  of  the  notes  to  Walter  Scott's  Rokeby,  this  family  is 
nentioned,  and  in  the  poem  itself  there  is  the  following 
jouplet : 

"  AikI  pc'osnut  hauds  tbc  toml)8  u'erthrcw 
Of  Bowes,  of  Kokeby,  and  l''itzluigli." 

In  a  note  to  the  **  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  we  find  Henry  Fitz- 
lugh  in  a  list  of  English  Barons  taken  prisoners  by  the  Scotch 
t  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  This  is  the  Henry  Fitzhugh 
v'ith  whom  the  present  surname  originated,  for  he  lived  under 
he  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  Second,  and  Third. 

Ravensworth,  Bowes,  and  Rokeby,  are  still  found  on  ordinary 
naps  of  England. 

The  eldest  American  male  branch  of  the  family  has  become 
xtinct.  Thus  William,  eldest  son  of  the  first  settler,  who  mar- 
led Miss  Lee,  had  one  son,  Henry,  who  married  a  Miss  Car- 
er. He  had  only  one  son,  William  Fitzhugh,  of  Chatham, 
i'ho  married  a  Miss  Randolph.  William,  of  Chatham,  left  only 
no  son,  the  late  William  H.  Fitzhugh  of  Fitzhugh^  of  Fairfax, 
/ho  married  a  Miss  Goldsbo rough,  of  Maryland,  and  died 
biJdless.  The  Bishop  is  de.scended  of  this  branch  of  the 
mily,     Mrs.    CaniiSj  of  Arlington,  was  a  sister  of  Wm.  H. 
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Fitzfaugfa.     She  left  only  a  daughter  surviving  hef,  who  inter- 
married with  Col.  Robt.  Lee,  of  the  United  States  arniy. 

The  Alexander  family,  or  rather  the  first  American  ancestor 
of  the  family,  settled  near  Boyd's  Hole,  in  Stafford  (now  King 
George  county)  about  1670.  Besides  a  large  estate  about 
Boyd's  Hole,  the  family  became  possessed  of  various  other  large 
tracts  of  land ;  among  the  rest,  of  the  site  of  Alexandria,  which 
town  was  named  after  them. 

They  are  of  the  Lord  Sterling  family,  but  not  the  next  eldest 
branch ;  for  the  title  and  estate  of  that  family  being  in  abey- 
ance for  want  of  an  heir,  one  of  this  Virginia  family  proceeded 
to  England  and  laid  claim  to  the  estate,  but  soon  discovered 
that,  though  related  to  the  last  Lord  Sterling,  he  was  not  his 
heir.  Gustavus  Browne  Alexander,  of  King  George,  now 
owns  a  part  of  the  original  tract  on  the  Potomac,  including 
Boyd's  Hole.  The  family  is  numerous,  dispersed  throughout 
the  South,  and  everywhere  highly  respected. 

The  name  Gustavus,  is  found  in  the  many  respectable 
families  in  Virginia  descended  from  the  Brownes,  of  Maryland. 
It  is  said  that  a  Scotch  ancestor  of  theirs,  a  soldier  of  fortune 
(but  not  a  mere  Dalgetty),  was  a  general  in  the  Swedish 
army,  and  intermarried  with  a  sister  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  and 
hence  the  name  in  this  country.  This  tradition  is  probable 
enough,  for  Gustavus  Vasa  was,  a  great  part  of  his  life,  a  mere 
subject. 

There  is  another  tradition  in  this  extensive  connection  which 
the  Bishop  has  put  to  rest,  to  wit :  That  the  *'  Fuwkes,"  their 
ancestors,  arc  descended  from  Guy  Fawkcs.  The  Bishop  shows, 
that  the '*  Fowkcs  "  are  an  old  English  family,  while  Guy 
Fawkes,  we  think,  was  a  Spaniard. 

But  a  truce  to  this '*  bold,  disjointed  chat/' with  which, 
however,  yon,  Mr.  Editor,  cannot  iind  fault,  for  you  complain 
of  our  penchant  for  abstruse  philosophical  speculation,  and 
niust  bear,  with  patience,  the  opposite  extreme  of  narrative 
garrulity. 

To  return  to  the  Rev.  author's  work,  we  would  say,  in  con- 
clu:«i()n,  that  it  is  e(iually  remarkable  for  its  variety  and  amount 
of  matter,  and  for  its  general  accuracy  of  detail. 


N'org. — C'.irioiH  to  know  more  ofihc  llio  hi>!ory  of  thn  Thornton,  Loin.ix,  and  Lnn.< 
ford  f;ixnslifts,  we  w rule  toJuiluc  Jjiiinax  for  infi^rination,  at  tlio  sainr  lime  informin«j 
nun  \yo  siion.lrj,  in  n  rrmtruiplau-il  nvn;W()f  jii>lui[)  Mnnlc's  work,  give  such  «h  )rl 
'Wt(;';ifsi  of  t'»i.»,sL'  r;i:nilif3  us  wo  had  li:i;n;'il  fnua  \cny-o.  hcnrsay,  unless  he  t'orrcctcil 
"jf  infv)rm'dt  jou  th.is  oSiaitud.  Tnis  oliciu-d  Uw  rc'i'ly  w'rjioli  \\x\  hav«  u\»vit\«.*»i  «l3  v^A 
0"  our  article- -t-xc^j/t  the  txtrurls  from  On-  Ilishop — l\w  brsl  jnrlof  il. 
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ART.  IL-80METHrN0  MORE  ON  KEGROES  AND  SLAVERY. 

While  the  Northern  people— or  a  portion  of  them,  for  we 
\¥ould  not  do  injustice  to  any  one — are  so  much  exercised  on 
the  subject  of  "  slavery,"  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  what 
'*  slavery"  is.  The  question  is  soon  answered,  thinks  almost 
3very  one,  without  thinking.  But  there  are  some  difficulties 
ibout  defining  the  term,  and  then  some  in  its  application  to 
Uie  '*  peculiar  institution"  of  the  South.  A  resort  to  Webster's 
luarto  gives  us  this  definition  of  slavery  :  "  Bondage  ;  the  state 
)f  entire  subjection  of  one  person  to  the  will  of  another." 

Bondage  is  a  mere  synonym  of  slavery,  and  gives  us  no  ex- 
3lanation  of  the  first  term.  But  take  the  second  definition, 
'  the  state  of  entire  subjection  of  one  person  to  the  will  of 
mother,"  and  it  will  be  found  that,  according  to  this  meaning 
)f  the  term,  slavery  does  not  exist  in  the  Southern  States. 
Thus  defined,  slavery  existed  in  the  olden  time,  and  does  to 
:his  day,  in  absolute  despotisms,  where  the  will  of  the  ruler 
nay  take  away  the  life  of  his  subject — but  nowhere  else.  We 
)annot  conceive  that  bondage  to  bo  right,  which  would  give 
he  master  power  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  slave,  unless 
nasters  wore  more  nearly .  perfect  than  they  are.  We  would 
)e  as  much  opposed  to  slavery,  with  this  prerogative  attached 

0  the  master,  as  any  one.  But  although,  according  to  a  de- 
jision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  it  is  no  felony  at  com« 
non  law,  in  that  State,  to  kill  a  negro  slave,  yet  it  is  made  a 
elony  there  by  statute,  and  so  we  presume  in  all  the  Southern 
States.  Therefore  there  is  no  such  slavery  in  the  Southern 
5tates  as  that  defined  by  Webster. 

But  although  we  have  not  slavery  as  it  is  defined  by  Web- 
ter,  we  have  among  us  what  is  called  slavery.  And  we  wish 
t  borne  in  mind  that  the  negro  slavery  in  the  Southern  States 
s  an  institution  peculiar  to  those  States,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
[)unded  with  the  slavery  which  existed  among  the  Jews,  the 
rreeks,  the  Romans,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  other  ancient  na- 
ions,  or  which  now  exists  in  many  barbarous  countriesi  and 

1  some  calling  themselves  civilized,  or  enlightened.  It  must 
tot  even  be  confounded  with  slavery  as  it  exists,  or  existed,  in 
•outh  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies.  For  among  all 
lieso  people,  and  in  all  these  countries,  the  master  either  had 
ower  over  the  life  of  his  slaves,  or  it  was  so  great  in  other  re* 
pects,  that  there  might  be  said  to  be  a  ^'  state  of  entire  subjeo- 
ion  of  one  person  to  the  will  of  another." 

The  nearest  definition  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  Southern 
^^tes,  is  that  given  by  Paley,  when  he  says,  *'  Slavery  is  t^e 
Ugatioa  to  iabor  for  the  benc&t  oi  lYi©  maaX^x^  m\£L<cMkt  the 
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contract  or  consent  of  the  servant."  But  even  this  definition 
Ja  not  altogether  applicable  to  the  institution,  as  it  exists  among 
us.  For  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  negro  to  work  is 
not  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  master. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia,  which  we  will  take  to  illustrate  the 
laws  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  generally,  the  master 
lias  power  over  the  slave — 

To  command  his  services  at  such  labor  as  the  master  shall 
designate ; 

To  confine  the  slave,  and  restrain  him  of  his  personal 
liberty  ; 

To  inflict  corporeal  punishment ; 
To  sell  the  slave  to  another  master. 
But  the  slave  has  the  right,  under  the  law — 
To  cease  from  labor  on  the  Sabbath  ; 
To  have  only  reasonable  task-work  required  of  him  ; 
To  have  of  his  master  food  and  raiment,  in  consideration  of 
his  services ; 

To  have  this  food  and  raiment  after  he  becomes  old  and  in- 
firm, and  unable  to  labor  ; 

To  have  the  master  restrained  in  any  punishment  which 
may  be  inflicted  upon  him,  by  the  fear  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment in  the  event  of  cruel  treatment ; 

To  sue  for  his  freedom  if  illegally  held  in  bondage,  and  to 
have  jury  trial ; 

And,  in  ease  of  a  killing  on  the  part  of  the  master,  to  de- 
mand from  his  grave,  through  the  voice  of  the  law,  the  life  of 
that  master,  unless  he  has  committed  only  justifiable  homi- 
cide. 

These  provisions  as  to  master  and  slave  are  all  expressly 
laid  down  in  the  letter  of  the  statutes  of  Georgia.  And  we  hesi- 
tate not  in  saying,  that  her  slaves  have  just  as  many  privi- 
leges, with  some  few  exceptions,  guaranteed  to  them  by  law, 
as  are  necessary  to  their  enjoyment  and  happiness. 

If  these  negroes,  which  we  have  among  us,  were  in  Africa, 
m  their  original  savage  and  untamed  state,  we  would  say,  ''  Let 
^em  remain  there.  Let  us  not  bring  them  among  us  to  as- 
^'Qme  the  responsibility  of  so  governing  them  as  to  make  them 
happy."  But  they  are  among  us,  and  the  responsibility  of  so 
S^veming  them  as  to  secure  to  them  the  great  ends  of  life,  is 
^Poa  us.  To  place  them  under  individual  masters,  jointly 
^ith  the  mastership  of  the  state,  and  not  under  the  rulership 
^f  the  state  alone,  is  the  best  and  only  thing  that  can  be  doa<i 
^OT  them. 

Under  the  curse  of  the  Almighty ^  to  earn  his  bread  \>y  ^3^ft 
^^eatof  his  brow,  is  the  lot  of  man,  African  as  wcW  as  Cavx- 
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oasian.  The  Afrioan  negroes  among  us,  being  indolent  and 
stupid,  need  masters  to  force  them  to  earn  their  daily  bread. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  thriftless  and  forlorn  condition  of 
free  negroes. 

Speaking  of  the  necessity  man  is  under  to  earn  his  bread 
by  labor,  brings  us  to  the  first  right  which  we  laid  down  as 
being  possessed  by  the  master  over  his  slave — ^the  right  to  com- 
mand his  services  at  such  labor  as  the  master  shall  designate. 

The  first  and  main  object  of  all  labor  is  to  secure  a  compe- 
tenoy  of  food  and  raiment.  This  the  slave  does  by  tilling  the 
soil  of  his  master.  And  for  tilling  that  soil,  the  law  secures 
bo  him  meat,  bread,  clothing,  and  shelter.  And  these,  after  all, 
are  what  '*  earth's  toiling  millions,"  whether  ostensibly  bond 
or  free,  labor  for.  And  he  who  is  in  possession  of  these,  is  in 
a  very  comfortable  condition,  and  knows  nothing  about  the 
pinchings  of  poverty.  "  Poverty,"  says  Cobbett,  who  can  never 
be  suspected  of  being  against  the  lower  classes,  and  in  fieivor 
3f  the  high — "  Poverty  is  not  a  positive  but  a  relative  term. 
Burke  observed,  and  very  truly,  that  a  laborer  who  earned  a 
sufficiency  to  maintain  him  as  a  laborer,  and  tamaintain  him 
in  a  suitable  manner — ^to  give  him  a  sufficiency  of  good  food, 
)f  clothing,  of  lodging  and  of  fuel — ought  not  to  be  called  a 
90or  man  ;  for  that,  though  ho  had  little  riches,  though  his, 
compared  with  that  of  a  lord,  was  a  state  of  poverty,  it  was 
aot  a  state  of  poverty  in  itself." 

Now  as  there  are  no  chains  so  galling  as  those  of  poverty, 
md  no  slavery  so  bitter  as  that  of  hunger  and  destitution,  the 
legro  slave  of  the  South,  if  he  were  enlightened  enough  to 
understand  his  own  situation,  might  well  thank  his  master  for 
iiat  slavery  which  commands  his  services  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  to  the  slave  himself  food  and  raiment,  and  drives  off  from 
lim  the  worse  bondage  of  hunger  and  poverty,  whose  chains 
ae  would  assuredly  wear  if  left  to  himself. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  the  master  commands  the 
services  of  his  negro  slave,  it  does  not  produce  a  slavery  which 
s  a  curse  to  the  bondman,  but  actually  saves  him  from  a  worse 
)ondage. 

We  say  boldly — and  challenge  the  whole  tribe  of  abolition- 
fits,  from  the  patrician  in  Exeter  Hall  to  the  *'  short  boy"  in 
Totham,  to  deny  it — that  the  joint  government  of  the  mastar 
md  the  State  over  the  Southern  negro,  is  no  more  of  a  bondage 
o  him  than  the  government  of  constitutions  and  laws  is  a 
)ondage  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  New- York. 
fay,  we  will  go  farther,  and  say  that  in  many  European  ooun^ 
ies,  if  not  in  England  itself,  the  \awa  which  govern  their 
izens  make  them  far  more  slaves  t\\au  qui  li^^graoii  ^t^. 
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The  terras  slavery  and  liberty  are  very  indefinite  terms. 
There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  absolate  slavery,  but  hardly 
SQch  a  thing  as  absolute  liberty.     Absolute  slavery  is  the  en- 
tire subjection  of  one  person  to  the  will  of  another.  The  tyrant 
upon  his  throne,  who  has  power  over  the  life,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty of  his  subject,  holds  that  subject  in  absolute  slavery. 
Bat  then  that  tyrant,  though  without  the  checks  of  laws  or 
oonstitutions  in  his  own  dominions,  has  not  the  absolute  liberty 
to  do  as  he  pleases  elsewhere.      He  is  held  in  restraint  by  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  the  armies  and  navies  of  foreign  powers. 
In  addition  to  these  restraints,  in  a  limited  monarchy,  the  po- 
tentate is  restrained  by  the  constitution  of  his  realm.     The 
laws  of  nations  limit  the  absolute  tyrant  in  his  foreign  policy. 
Besides  these,  the  limited  monarch  feels  the  check  of  his  do- 
mestic constitution,  and  the  subjects  of  both,  as  well  as  the 
citizens  of  republics,  are  restrained  of  their  liberty  by  the  laws  of 
the  governments  under  which  they  live.  Hence  there  is  no  abso- 
lute liberty.    And  mankind,  from  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Ru8- 
sias,  down  to  the  semi-brutish  African,  are,  and  must  be  oov- 
BRNED.     And  if  governed  so  as  to  secure  the  ends  for  which 
ill  governments  are  instituted — life  and  happiness — then  they 
are  not  slaves.     They  are  only  slaves  when  governed  so  as  to 
defeat  the  great  ends  of  life;  and  these  ends  of  life  are  grad- 
uated according  to  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  per- 
sons governed.     There  is  no  absolute  standard  of  the  objects 
or  ends  of  life,  by  which  to  lest  all  the  different  races  and  con- 
ditions of  men.      What  would  produce  happiness  in  one  man, 
would  bring  misery  to  another.     What  would  suit  the  tastes 
aod  meet  the  wants  of  an  intellectual  and  refined  Caucasian, 
would  be  but  illy  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  an  animal- 
ized  and  brutish  negro.     The  republican  government  of  the 
United  States  secures  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness — the 
proper  end  of  all  government — to  the    former,  and  the  very 
same  end  is  best  secured  to  the  latter  by  the  government  of 
his  Southern  master,  subject  to  the  checks  imposed  upon  the 
master  by  his  own  government.     Hence  wo  say  that  the  South- 
era  negro  is  really  no  more  of  a  bondman  than  the  English- 
man or  the  New-Yorker. 

But  we  asserted  further,  that  many  of  the  nominally  free 
people  of  the  European  States  are  more  slaves  than  our  South- 
em  negroes.  For  if  the  negro  has  that  government  which 
'eoures  to  him  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness,  according  to 
hit  capability  for  enjoyment — as  it  is  demonstrable  that  Ke 
has — and  the  European  is  snb;eot  to  a  government  wYvos^e  ^o\^ 
^»m  is  to  BLggraadizo  the  raler,  without  rendering  \va\)\>y  Wve 
£9^enied,  thea  the  proper  end  of  governmont  is  i<moTed,  Widi 
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the  subject  becomes  more  or  less  a  slave.  In  many  of  the  des- 
potisms of  Europe  are  men  refined,  intellectual,  and  eduoatedi 
possessing  all  the  tastes,  feelings,  and  sensibilities  of  cultivat- 
ed and  free  Americans.  Yet  they  live  under  governments 
which,  although  in  themselves  having  fewer  powers  than  those 
of  the  Southern  master  over  his  negro,  are  nevertheless  more 
enslaving  to  those  over  whom  they  exercise  control,  than  that 
which  rules  the  African  in  Georgia  or  South  Carolina ;  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  the  Europeans  of  whom  we  speak  have 
more  longings,  and  more  impulses  subject  to  restraint,  under 
their  government,  than  the  Georgia  African  has  under  his.  In 
determining  the  question  of  liberty  or  slavery,  we  must  not 
only  take  into  consideration  the  government  itself,  but  the  na- 
ture, tlie  character,  the  wants,  the  sensibilities  of  the  governed. 
A  government,  apparently  despotic  in  itself,  may  weigh  lees 
heavily  upon  its  subject,  than  one  having  per  se  fewer  powers, 
and  a  class  of  subjects  over  whom,  from  their  natures  and  at- 
tainments, scarcely  any  government  at  all  is  necessary.  The 
Southern  negro  may  b^  subject  to  more  restraints,  in  the  ab- 
stract, than  the  ^'  Irish  patriot."  But  the  negro  is  ignorant, 
almost  a  brute,  having  no  refined  eensibility,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  the  mental  anguish  of  being  a  slave.     The  disci- 

Eline  to  which  he  is  subject  is  only  a  wholesome  restraint  of 
is  animal  nature,  and  so  long  as  ho  has  ''  food  and  raiment," 
in  the  language  of  Paul,  ^<  he  is  content." 

But  not  so  with  the  ^'  Irish  patriot."  He  may  be  subject 
to  fewer  powers  than  the  h^outhem  negro,  but  he  has  many 
more  feelings  and  sympathies  to  gratify,  and  his  government 
restrains  him  more  of  his  liberty  than  the  government  of  the 
Southern  ^'  slave"  does  him  of  his ;  because  the  latter,  having 
fewer  wishes  to  gratify,  and  those  that  he  has  not  being  of  a 
sensitive  character,  does  not  feel  his  nominal  bondage  as 
does  the  patriot  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  every  fibre  of  whose  heart 
and  soul  is  alive  to  the  galling  of  his  English  chains;  and 
who  never  feals  the  operation  of  a  British  law,  that  his  heart 
does  not  sigh  for  the  time — 

"  Ero  the  emerald  gem  of  the  western  world 
Was  Bct  in  the  crown  of  a  stranger.** 

In  selecting  the  "  Irish  patriot,"  by  way  of  illustration,  we 
have  made  choice  of  one  who  is  in  reality  subject  to  fewer 
restraints  than  many  other  European  subjects. 

Now  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  if  you  take  a  refined 
and  highly  cultivated  white  man,  and  submit  him  to  the  same 
government  as  that  to  which  the  So\x\iiwiiiiei^o\ft«x3j^<5«\.^Vw 
^ouJd  be  not  only  slavery  to  luiu,  \)ul\5[ift  rww^.  %«}Xvg^^V3'k«=d^ 
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oy.  But  he  is  a  very  difTerent  being  from  the  uegro,  and  what 
would  be  slavery  to  him,  is  not  neoossarily  slavery  to  the 
African. 

"  Plato,"  says  Martin,  "  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  illustrious  family,  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate,  and 
aoiversally  admired  as  the  profoundest  scholar  of  his  age.  But 
neither  his  birth,  fortune,  wisdom,  nor  learning,  could  protect 
him  from  the  resentment  of  Dionysius,  king  of  Syracuse,  for 
being  too  free  with  him."  It  seems  that  Plato  had  said  some- 
thing unpleasant  to  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  about  his  despot- 
ism :  and  for  this  the  philosopher  was  taken  and  sold  as  a  slave 
for  about  from  $350  to  $527.  Slaves  were  very  plentiful  in  those 
days,  and  sold  remarkably  cheap,  as  will  be  readily  perceived, 
when  we  consider  that  so  accomplished  a  person,  and  one  of 
90  great  intrinsic  value,  as  Plato,  brought  so  low  a  price. 

Now  the  condition  of  Plato  was  that  of  a  slave  indeed,  un- 
less his  philosophy  enabled  him  to  adopt  the  sentiment  which 
the  Bard  of  Avon  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a  Roman  hero  : 

**  Therein,  ye  gcxU,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong  ; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  t^nrants  do  defeat ; 
Nor  strong  towei^  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strcngtli  of  spirit.** 

And  though  philosophy  might  have  done  much  to  mitigate  the 
severities  of  slavery  to  the  Grecian  sage,  still  we  may  say  he 
was  a  slave,    indeed  :  for,  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  his 
time,  his  master  had  unlimited  power  over  him,  even  to  take 
away  his  life.     The  treatment  of  the  ancients  to  their  slaves 
was  very  cruel.     But  even  had  Plato's  master  possessed  no 
more  power,  and  treated  him  no  more  rigorously   than  the 
Southern  master  does  his  negro,  still  this  would  have  been  to 
him  the  most  galling  tyranny.     For,  in  becoming  a  slave,  he 
was  reduced  from  a  position  of  birth,  fortune,  wisdom,  and 
learning,  to  one  of  degradation.     It  was  very  much  as  if  Web- 
ster, Clay,  and  Calhoun,  had  been  taken  from  the  spheres  in 
which  they  moved,  and  assigned  that  of  a  plantation   negro, 
the  master  having  his  power  and  authority,  as  well  as  disposi- 
tion to  use  them,  increased  ten-fold.     This  would  have  been 
slavery  to  them,  no  doubt.     And  with  the  humane  treatment 
of  a.  kind  Southern  master,  it  would  have  been  slavery  still ; 
hecause  they  were  made  by  the  God  of  Heaven  to  be  freemen, 
^i  not  bondmen.     They,  as  well  as  Plato,  had  tastes,  and 
feelings^  and  desires,  a  restraint  of  which  would  have  defeated 
^d  not  secured,  their  happiness,  and  which  would  \iavo  rcv^^^ 
waves  of  them,  when  it  does  not  in  reality  make  sVavcs  olowt 
^atbera  adgroes. 
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The  great  difficulty  with  the  Northern  fanatios — the  honest 
nes  we  mean — is,  that  they  attribute  to  the  Southern  negro 
efined  and  intellectual  feelings,  which  would  really  make 
londage  very  disagreeable  to  him.  But,  so  far  from  his  having 
hese  feelings,  the  truth  is  that  the  negro,  unlike  Plato  in  his 
lavery,  is  raised  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  condition  by 
lis  master's  guardianship.  Ho  is  raised  from  a  position  of 
tfurbarism  and  paganism,  to  one  of  semi^oivilization  and  semi- 
Christianity. 

Mankind  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  the  rich, 
hose  having  merely  a  competency,  and  actual  paupers.  To 
lie  latter  class  all  negroes  naturally  belong.  Poverty  is  their 
lormal  condition.  Slavery  raises  them  from  this  condition, 
tnd  gives  them  the  necessaries  of  life — f(X)d,  raiment,  and 
ihelter.  An  inferior  position  for  the  negro  is  not  the  work  of 
nan,  but  of  God.  Their  inferiority  is  the  order  of  nature, 
ind  the  decree  of  Heaven.  May  the  statutes  of  the  great  God 
>e  repealed  1  He  who  attempts  to  make  the  negro  the  equal  of 
;he  white  man,  attempts  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  to 
un  counter  to  Heaven's  decree,  and  arraign  the  wisdom,  and 
ustice  of  Him  who  gives  us  intimation  in  Divine  "Writ,  tJiat 
ike  the  potter  he  maketh  one  vessel  to  honor,  and  another  to 
lishonor.  And  even  should  the  abolitionist  be  so  blasphemous 
IS  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  call  God's  wisdom  and  justice 
n  question,  he  should  content  himself  with  a  mere  mental 
liscussion  of  the  question,  and  not  attempt  to  base  upon  it 
tction.  For  the  impot^ncy  of  man  to  contend  with  Heaven, 
should  convince  him  of  the  propriety  of  this  course.  He 
ihould  ground  the  puny  arms  of  his  rebellion,  lest 

*'  llim  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurl  headlong.  flamiDju:,  from  th'  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruiu  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition  ;   there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  ehaius  and  penal  fires, 
Who  dost  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms." 

Take  the  Southern  negro  to-day,  and,  against  the  will  of 
Seaven,  attempt  to  array  him  in  the  garb  of  freedom,  and  in 
^hat  do  you  beDefit  him  ?  Without  his  master's  nourishing 
ind  sustaining  hand  he  is  a  pauper ;  and  instead  of  making 
lim  free  indeed,  by  giving  him  nominal  liberty,  you  merely 
remand  him  to  a  state  of  worse  bondage  than  that  in  which 
le  now  moves.  You  give  him  up  to  the  galling  chains  of 
lelplessness,  poverty,  and  crime.  Knock  off,  now,  what 
Northern  fanatics  are  pleased  to  call  his  shackles,  and  where 
viU  he  go  to  get  his  bread,  his  meat,  and  shelter  for 
ead? 

"  No  foot  of  land  doea  Yie  poncM  ; 
No  cottage  in  th«  irUdemeM.** 
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But  homeless,  houseless,  foodless,  aad  raimentless,  he  beoomes 
a  wanderer  and  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     And  if, 
I  in  his  helpless  and  forlorn  condition,  he  dares  to  set  foot  upon 
*  the  friendly  soil  of  some  free  State,  the  harpies  of  the  law 
\  seize  him  and  put  him  in  prison  for  crime,  or  sell  him  for  his 
itax  to  some  one,  who,  looking  upon  him  merely  as  a  labor- 
saving-machine,  will  make  a  slave  of  him  indeed. 

Now,  at  the  close  of  this  article,  we  have  a  question  to 
ask  :  Which  are  really  the  more  slaves,  those  who  dwell  on 
Southern  plantations,  or  the  fugitives  in  the  British  provinces, 
thus  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Knickerbocker  ? 

*'  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  wretched  hovels  are  occupied  by  living 
beings  ?*'  said  I  to  my  companion.  *'  Oh,  yes/'  he  replied,  with  a  qniet  smile, 
"those  are  yonr  people — jova  fufritvoesy  "  Bat  surely,"  said  I,  "  tliey  do  not 
lire  in  those  airy  nests  daring  your  intensely  cold  winter?"  "  Yes,"  replied 
xnj  companion,  **  and  they  have  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it.  Between  yoa  and  I," 
ke  eontinued,  **  they  are  a  miserable  set  of  devils  ;  they  won't  work,  and  they 
■liiTer  it  out  here  as  well  as  they  can.  Daring  most  of  tlie  year  they  are  in  a 
state  of  abject  want,  and  then  they  are  very  humble.  But  during  the  berry 
aeason  they  make  a  little  money,  and,  while  it  lasts,  they  are  fat'  and  saucy 
enough.  We  can't  do  anything  with  them ;  they  won't  work.  There  they 
are  in  their  cabins  just  as  you  see  them — a  poor,  woe-begone  set  of  vagabonds  : 
a  burden  upon  the  community  ;  of  no  use  to  themselves,  nor  to  anybody  else." 
— Sparrowgrass*  Month  with  ike  Blue-Noses. 

The  only  objection  we  have  to  making  the  foregoing  quota- 
tion, is  the  extremely  bad  grammar  of  the  phrase  "  between 
you  and  I,"  which  can  be  excused  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
extremely  good  sense  of  the  paragraph. 

And  now  take  this  picture  of  the  *'  condition  of  tho  London 
poor,"  and  tell  us  who  are  tho  greater  slaves,  they  or  our 
Southern  negroes,  even  leaving  out  of  view  tho  fact  that  the 
former  are  white,  and  the  latter  black  men. 

Dr.  Letheby,  the  Medical  officer  of  health  for  the  city  of 
London,  has  presented  a  report,  in  which  ho  says  he  has  visited 
2,20S  rooms  inhabited  by  the  city  poor.     He  says  : 

"In  1,980  of  these  rooms — all,  in  fact,  that  arc  at  present  inhabitod — there 
sre5,7*Jl  inmates,  belonging  to  1,570  families  ;  and  to  bjiv  nothing  of  the  too 
frequent  occurrence  of  wliat  may  bo  regar^lcd  as  a  iiocossitous  ovor-crowding, 
when  the  Innband,  the  wifo,  and  young  family  of  four  or  five   children,  arc 
cniniped  into  a  ii.i»erable  small,  and  ill-comlitionod  room,  there  are  numerous 
iBstsnces  where  adults  of  both  soxoh,  belonging  to  ditiorcut  families,  are  lodg- 
ing in  tho  same  room,  regardless  of  all  the  coiunion  dccencios  of  life,  and  where 
from  three  to  five  adults,  men  and  women,  besides  a  train  or  two  of  children, 
*w  accustomed  to  herd  together  like  brute  beasts  or  savaiL^'os;  where  all  the 
<^ce6  of  nature  are  performed  in  the  most  public  and  oifeusive  manner  ;  and 
^Ucn;  every  instinct  of  i)ropriety  and  deconc}'  is  smothered.     Like  my  prede- 
**»wr,  I  have  senn  grown  persons  of  both  sexes  sleeping  in  common  with  their 
P^fCDts  ;  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  cousins,  and  even  the  casual  acquaintances 
of  a  (lay's  tramp,  occupying  the  same  bed  of  filthy  rac;s  or  tttraw  ;  aNTuT\\«CDL 
'offering  in  travail  in  the  midst  of  wnk-s  and  females  of  iiffereut  fivm*\\\cft  WvbX 
t^ntut  the  sarn^  room;  where  birth  and  death  go  hand  \n  \iaud ;  \<f\vcTt  Wva 
^ildbutavwlv  born,  the  patient  cast  down  with  fever,  and  tUc  corpse  "WBaVaiv^ 
^^^rmcut,  hare  ao  scparaUoa  from  each  other   or  from  the  real  ol  ^Q  W 
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Thank  Ood  there  is  in  the  South  no  such  slavery  as  this. 
tflTe  do  most  heartily  wish  that  such  slavery  could  be  abolished. 
3ut  British  philanthropists  are  too  busy  with  our  negroes  to 
lUeviate  the  sufferings  of  their  own  slaves  to  poverty,  simply, 
ve  suppose,  because  they  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  blaok 
ikins. 


ART.  m.-THE  ADM[NISTIlATION  AND  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  learned  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  very  able  letter  to 
Lord  Napier,  on  the  subject  of  our  African  coast  fleet,  says,  in 
effect,  (we  regret  that  we  have  not  his  letter  before  us),  tliat 
'  the  slave  trade  has  been  universally  considered  and  treated  as 
I  legitimate  branch  of  commerce."  That  is,  that  it  involves 
10  breach  of  morality,  '^  according  to  the  universal  opinion  and 
)ractice  of  mankind  ;  that  the  allied  powers  who  have  united 

0  put  down  one  branch  of  it — the  trade  in  savage  Africans— 
lave  made  that  an  offence,  nay,  the  blackest  of  crimes,  which 
s  not  criminal  in  itself,  but  only  criminal  because  it  involves 

1  violation  of  law."  In  the  words  of  the  law-writers,  that  it 
s  not  a  "  malum  in  sc,^^  but  merely  a  *'  malum  prohibiiumy 
Che  secretary  goes  on  to  more  than  intimate,  that  France  and 
England,  or  at  least  England,  has,  by  most  extensively  enga- 
ging in  the  coolie  trade,  grossly  violated  the  spirit  of  the  treaty, 
vhile  complaining,  without  ground,  of  its  violation  by  us.  In 
ine,  it  is  deducible  from  the  secretary's  letter,  that  the  allies 
lave  made  that  a  capital  crime,  which  is  not  even  a«  breach  of 
norality,  and  vastly  increased  the  slave  trade  itself,  which 
hey  attempted  to  suppress.  Our  citizens  may,  with  impunity, 
jngage  in  the  white  slave  trade  in  Asia.  That  stands  just  as 
n  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Joseph  :  **  a  legitimate  branch  of 
xommerce." 

Now,  as  the  administration,  through  the  Secretary  of  State, 
las  explicitly  declared  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  per  se  in 
Jie  slave  trade,  and  that  the  laws  to  suppress  it  are  worse 
Uian  inoperative,  will  it  not  direct  a  nolle  prosequi  to 
ye  entered  in  the  prosecutions  in  the  federal  courts,  against 
;he  captain  and  crew  of  the  slaver  Echo?  Or  will  it  hang  men, 
^ho  have,  according  to  its  own  declared  opinion,  committed 
10  crime ;  or  if  any  crime,  that  only  of  violating  a  law  which 
tself  violates,  the  universal  moral  sense  of  mankind  ? 

With  the  opinions  which  the  administration,  through  its 
)rgan,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  proclaimed,  and  with  the 
ardoning  and  dispensing  power  it  possesses,  we  think  it  will 
oar  moral  guilt,  if  it  suffers  these  men  to\i^\ixx\i^,     kii  «^ 
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of  omission,  in  a  case  like  this,  is  equally  criminal  with  an  act 
of  commission. 

The  pardoning  power  was  not  given  to  be  capriciously  with- 
held or  exercised.  • 

The  despot  who  inflicts  death  on  the  innocent,  without  even 
the  form  of  trial,  is  not  one  whit  more  guilty  than  the  admin- 
istration that  withholds  a  pardon,  in  a  case  which  it  has  pre- 
judged and  pronounced  free  from  all  moral  guilt;  nay,  more, 
in  which  it  has  as  good  as  declared  the  prohibitory  legislation 
useless  because  inoperative.* 

We  believe  the  administration  will  pardon  these  men,  if  con- 
victed ;  or  direct  a  nolle  prosequi  to  be  entered. 

England  and  France,  by  means  of  the  coolie  and  apprentice 
trades,  must,  ere  long,  outstrip  us  in  the  production  of  tropi- 
cal crops  and  fruits,  should  we  neglect  to  revive  the  African 
dave  trade.  Three- fourths  of  the  lands  of  the  South'lie. fal- 
low, and  are  valueless,  for  want  of  labor  to  till  them.  AVere 
they  stocked  with  slaves,  their  appreciajtion  in  value  would  be 
twenty-fold  any  depreciation  that  might  ensue,  in  the  value  of 
our  present  slaves. 

That  depreciation  will  as  certainly  ensue,  if  France  and 
England  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  tropical  or  Southern 
labor,  as  if  we  procure  it  ourselves  :  for  it  will  be  occasioned 
by  the  increased  supply  and  reduced  ])rices  of  the  products  of 
slave  labor,  no  matter  where  or  by  whom  those  products  are 
reared.  The  revival  of  this  trade,  by  ourselves,  is  the  only 
possible  measure  that  will  prevent  the  wholesale  ruin  of  the 
South,  which  its  revival  by  France  and  England  is  sure,  other- 
wise, to  occasion. 

No  other  measure  can  save  the  Union  from  dissolution  ;  for, 
without  the  introduction  of  more  slaves,  the  South  can  never 
settle  another  territory  ;  and  she  will  not  submit  to  the  monop- 
oly by  the  North,  of  all  that  territory  which  she  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  acquiring. 

All  the  North  is  deeply  and  vitally  interested  in  the  revival  of 
this  trade,  for  it  will  cheapen  slave  products,  which  arc  indispen- 
sable to  her  for  food,  for  clothini^,  for  trade  and  manufactures.  It 
will,  besides,  increase  the  market  and  the  price  of  her  nianu- 
^ctures,  and  furnish  additional  frcii^hts  for  her  shipping.  A 
'evenue  tariff  almost  gives  her  the  monopoly  of  the  Southern 
■Market,  and  that  market  would  soon  be  quadrupled  by  the 
proposed  measure.  i*>hc  needs  slaves  herself,  as  domestic  ser- 
^'ants,  in  her  Eastern  cities,  to  work  her  coal  and  iron  mines, 


,  ,  A  ''malum /?roA/d//u//i" should  ho  punisliod  as  a  rriiiic,  \Nhon  it  vioVaXca  \\\e  -^cAxc^ 
^^'^countrymukin^it  crime  ;  but  these  men  were  not  bringin:^  slaves  lo  Xmcucvi,  VuX 
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,iid  to  do  tho  coarse  common  labor  in  brick-yards,  in  wood 
.nd  timber  getting,  on  public  works  of  internal  improvement, 
.nd  as  field  farming  hands  in  the  northwest  (including  West- 
m  New- York  and  Western  Pennsylvania).  Moreover,  the 
lave  trade  itself  will  be  a  most  profitable  branch  of  com- 
aerce  to  the  North.  She  will  not  oppose  the  measure.  A  few 
Eirge  slaveholders  at  the  South  may  do  so  for  a  while.  But, 
[enerally,  this  class  of  men  are  so  well-informed,  so  compre- 
tensive  in  their  views,  and  so  patriotic,  that  we  find  them  the 
irst  to  advocate  the  revival  of  the  trade.  If  not  renewed, 
he  South  will  speedily  be  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  free 
)tates,  and  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and 
Texas,  be  abolitionized  by  the  influx  of  Northerners  and  for- 
ligners.  But  this  trade  is  revived,  and  is  carried  on  with  ten 
imes  the  profit,  double  the  cruelty,  and  to  five  times  the 
.mount,  that  it  was  before  the  abortive  attempts  to  suppress  it. 
ievr  names  have,  in  most  instances,  been  given  to  it,  as  a  veil 
o  English  and  French  faithlessness  and  hypocrisy ;  but  the 
hing  itself  is  only  changed  by  its  aggravated  cruelties  and 
ncreased  amount. 

We  cannot  prevent  this  trade.  We  have  made  faithful, 
larnest,  but  abortive  efforts  to  do  so.  Shall  we  now  busy 
lurselves  with  internal  feuds  and  dissensions  growin?  oat  of 
his  traffic,  while  others  are  reaping  its  profits?  Shall  we  in- 
sur  certain,  speedy  disunion  and  pecuniary  ruin,  in  idle  efTorts 
o  put  down  the  oldest  and  most  universal  and  legitimate 
>rauch  of  commerce  ?  or  shall  we  also  engage  in  it,  and  become 
ipecdily  the  greatest  of  nations,  ancient  or  modern,  by  making 
tU  other  nations  dependent  on  us  for  half  the  necessaries  and 
uxuries  and  comforts  of  life? 

If  we  do  not  legalize  it,  the  laws  prohibiting  it  will  become 
noperativc,  for  Texas,  and  two  thirds  tho  rest  of  the  Southy 
leed  more  slaves,  and  will  have  them — ^while  the  North  in 
jver  ready  to  incur  the  risk  of  supplying  them. 

To  be  consistent,  the  administration  must  sustain  the  pro- 
)osed  measure.  It  was  brought  into  power  as  the  friend  of 
he  institution  of  negro  slavery.  It  is  sustained  by  the  slave 
States  alone.  It  has  declared  the  slave  trade  to  be  a  legiti- 
nate  branch  of  commerce.  It  is  considered  at  the  North,  and 
hroughout  Europe,  as  friendly  to  this  trade.  If  it  opposes  it, 
t  will  have  no  friends  left,  no  measures  to  propose.  The  ao- 
{uisition  of  Mexico  and  Cuba,  without  the  revival  of  the  slave 
;rade,  would  be  abolition  measures,  and  would  find  favor  with 
iboUtionists,  but  none  at  the  South. 

Never  has  public  opinion  changed  so  Ta^\dVj  on  any  subject 
on  this,  within  the  past  two  ycaia.    In'fitwiefe^'Eiti^wA^ 
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and  America,  the  tone  of  the  press,  and  of  legislative  bodies, 
is  wholly  different  from  what  it  was  but  a  short  time  since. 
Experience  has  satisfied  Christendom  as  well  of  the  necessity 
of  African  slavery,  as  of  the  absurdity  and  raischievousness  of 
negro  emancipation.  The  South  sees  that  slavery  and  the  in- 
ternal slave  trade  admit  of  no  excuse  or  justification  if  the 
African  trade  be  piracy.  No  administration  can,  or  should, 
retain  the  confidence,  respect,  or  support  of  the  South,  that  is 
not  ready  to  blot  out  this  foul  imputation  from  our  statute- 
book. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  obtained  a  copy  of  Gen.  Oass's 
letter  to  Lord  Napier,  and  find  it  a  much  stronger  argument  in 
lavor  of  the  renewal  of  the  slave  trade  than  we  represented 
it  to  be.  It  seems  to  us  it  fully  commits  the  administration 
to  the  doctrine,  that  all  attempts  at  suppressing  have  been  and 
will  continue  vain  and  nugatory,  because  those  who  are  leagued 
to  suppress  it,  are  most  active  in  carrying  it  on — only  giving 
new  names  to  old  actions  ;  or  if  it  were  possible  to  suppress 
it,  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  palpable  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations  and  universal  usages  of  mankind.  The  whole  letter, 
from  which  we  give  only  an  extract,  is  marked  by  singular 
ability,  and  is  a  fine  model  of  delicate  sarcasm,  and  concise, 
fximprehensive,  overwhelming  logic. 

The  obstacles  in  the  \ray  of  the  succossfiil  operation  of  tlie  Llockadc  systom 
liave  Wen  rendered  suffieiently  obvious  by  tlie  oxju'rinient  that  has  been  made. 
TThe  exU-nt  and  indentations  of  the  coaiit,'  the  ini<ahibrity  of  the  eliniate,  the 
paDcity  of  tlie  civilized  settlement!*,  and  the  want  of  co-operation  on  the 
J^rt  of  the  native  population,  t(»p-th('r  with  the  measures  resorted  to  by  the 
sUve-traders,  rendi.-r  it  difficult,  almost  impracticable,  indeed,  henneticafly  to 
eloAe  this  long  sea  margin,  occuj)ying  the  tropical  regions  of  the  continent. 

But  there  are  other  causes  in  operation,  tending  to  affect  the  hopes,  liereto- 

ftjTc  so   jBfcneraliy  indulge<l,  of  the    succt'ss   of  bh>ekading  ecpuidrons  upon  the 

^»4)ft»t  of  Africa.      The  .same  state  of  thintrs  trhich  has  stimulated  this  trade  into  re- 

9M4wed  activity,  by  the  inrrrased  profits  attending  it,  has   produred  a  marked  effect 

■cjon  piiUir  trpxmon  in  Europe ,  and  vinij  lead  to  a  relaraticn  in  the  measures  far  its 

oppression.     The  deficieney  of  labor   in  the  tropical  pos.^essions   of  Et^laud  and 

^ranre,  and  the  cansetptetU  fallinfr  off  in  their  valuable  j/roduets,  naip  constitute  a 

uitjtet  of  anxious  in^juiry  in  both  countries.     The  lamentable  cofidititm  to  trhich 

tMose  once  rich  and  flour  i^^hinm  colonies  hove  been  reduced,  under  cjpectaticns  vhieh 

h4axtiutt  been  retdized,  and  the  inilolenrc  and  distress  of  the  emancipated  popvlation^ 

Vretent  matters  of  pea  re  reflection,  as  \r  ell  for  the  statesman,  as  for  the  philanthropist. 

"Icins  are  in  ])rogre8s  to  reniedy  the  evil  by  the  importation  of  laborers  ;  but 

of  their  pn^cise  nature,  and  of  the  ext<'nt  to"  which  tliey  have  been  or  are  pro- 

p«wd  to  be  carried,  the  information  which  has  reached  me  is  not  as  definite  as 

w  dtrsirable.     ln<lepen<lently  of  the  supplies  J)r(^cured  in  other  quarters  of  the 

gloU,  it  is  known  that  measures  with  this  view  have  been  taken  in  France, 

Wid  have  met  the  approbation  of  the  government  for  furnishing  their  colonies 

yth  lalj<»n;rs  by  "  African  emigration,"  as  it  is  called.     And  that  not  only 

"*rtcnien"  may  be  engag<-d,  but  those  *'  also  who  have  Ix.t  n  ])reviously  slaves.  ' 

jj i^  known  that  communieations  upon  this  subject  have  passed  \)vV\vev\\  W\"ft 

jj'iti^h  and  the  French  govunj/iiewto,  and  thai  the  former  "  wou\d  not  o\>y'ij\.  V<i 

^^trtncb  scbciac,  while  Uw  wauts  of  British  colonies  aro  Lc'ing  BM\)\A\viOk  Vi'^ 
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the  eoolio  tmdo."  It  is  also  known  tliat  tho  British  govemm^nt,  approheDd- 
iiig  thiH  proooHB  of  aupply  iiii^ht  prove  tin  ^'  indirect  obtttacle**  to  the  extinction 
of  tho  slave  tratlo,  has  projMwod  to  tho  jrovernmcnt  of  France  to  substitute 
**  Indian  emigration  for  African  emigration,"  and  that  this  sugK^^stion  is  now  a 
subject  of  diKcnsHion  between  tho  two  govt'nimont^.  Whatever  guards  may  be 
thrown  around  thiH  plan  of  agricultuml  relief,  it  'u  ntill  a  doubtful  experiment, 
noccssarily  subject  to  great  ahuM'A.  And  this  a])pr<'hcnHion  is  connrined  hj 
recent  events,  and,  among  otiicrs,  by  a  statoment  mwle  a  few  days  since  in  the 
liritish  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  said  that  '*  this  Hysteiu  meant  nothing 
more  nor  Icas  than  purehasing  negroes  on  the  coaitt  of  Africa,  and  pr«'t^*ndinff 
to  ship  them  as  free  negroes."  It  was  also  said  upon  tho  same  occasion,  and 
by  tho  same  distinguished  speaker,  that  there  wos  a  frightful  mortality  among 
these  "  emigruntj*,"  an<l  that  they  wore  treated  precisely  as  the  slave  negroes 
used  to  be  treatitd  in  the  tinio  of  the  old  African  shivo  trade. 

Tho  Karl  of  Malmesbury  said,  that  "  b^^twoen  this  now  Frcnch'plnn  of  carry- 
ing free  negroes  and  the  old  slave  trade,  there  was  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference, and  ho  need  not.,  lie  hoped,  assure  his  noble  friend  that  the  government 
would  use  all  their  endeavors  to  discourage  tho  practice.'*  The  inception  and 
partial  execution  of  these  measures  have  produced  an  unfavorable  iuipn;ssion, 
and  have  led  to  a  fear  in  the  [)ublio  mind  that  the  j>lan  will  practiciilly  prove  to 
Xni  but  another  form  of  slave  trading.  Ofticinl  n-ports  have  been  rec«!ived  from 
the  American  African  squadron  continuing  this  opinion,  and  the  message  of  the 
presi«lcnt  of  Liberia  to  the  legislature,  in  JJcoembiT  last,  presents  fact«  still  fur- 
ther juHtifving  the  apprehensions  to  which  this  scheme  has  given  rise.  Ilestatee 
that  its  efu>cts  have  already  boon  felt,  and  that  the  measures  have  excitc-d  wart 
among  tho  native  tribes,  with  a  view  to  tho  capture  of  ]trisnncrH  and  their  sale 
to  tlie  Kuropean  adventurers.  J^ut  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  I  should  enter 
into  the  considenition  of  those  means  of  supply,  except  so  far  as  tliey  bear 
upon  the  (]U(>stion  of  the  otTioaoy  of  a  l>1(»(^knding  squa<lron  ;  for  the  subject  has 
no  other  iiiU*rc^t  for  tho  UniU^i  SlAt«>s  than  as  a  general  (piestion,  and  however 
cxti^nsivo  in  lU  opfralion,  still  without  peculiar  application  to  them.  They  have 
nn  tntpkal  colonies  reiluoril  fnnu  a  nlntAi  of  nro.Hpcjrity  to  ftdver«*ity?  and  which 
they  srvk  to  redeem  from  this  et.nditum  by  the  inlrwiuetion  of  iuruluntary  cmip^rantSf 
of  tuiy  color  xchatcrcr^  fur  tlw  purpose  of  earryina  on  the  lalora  of  rttzrUtUture. 
They  have  no  uecoHsity  nor  any  design  to  resort  to  other  countries  for  a  supply 
ot forced  laborers^  whether  r(Wt<-,T,  oremifrruntfi^  or  apprentices^  or  by  irfm/crer  name 
denominated^  or  of  any  laborers,  who,  if  not  compelled  i>y  actual  force  to  enter 
into  distant  servitude,  are  compelled  thereto  hy  coni«iderations  little  les^t  volun- 
biry,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  true  coudilion  into  which  they  are  about  to 
ontl'r.  This  st^ito  of  thingK,  while  it  otfcrs  no  justitication  for  the  African  slave 
trade,  indic4it.es  a  relaxation  of  public  opinion,  which  has  already  ma4le  itself 
evident,  and  has  led  tomearturcs  which  nuiy  impede  the  o|H:rationsandi-Aiciencj 
of  the  Sijuadron  of  observation  and  reprc^^nion.  That  this  ehnn*!c  of  ojniiiun^ 
thus  broutfht  ahout,  ofid  the  efforts  to  repair,  in  aotne  ir«y,  thr  evils  that  are  fell, 
hare  produced  their  effects  upon  puhlie.  sentimint^  is  uiuiddahle;  and  th<'y  may  have 
operated  also  in  sumo  quarl«'rs  to  <liminish  that  repUirnanee  to  the  slave  trade 
which  it.s  nature  and  the  cruel  circumstances  attending  it  are  so  well  adapted 
to  inspire,  liut  inde|)endently  of  the  ob.structions,  both  physical  and  politieal, 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  successful  o[)er»- 
tion  of  the  sipiadrons  of  suppressi<in,  tliereare  important  con.'<i<1eration8  nearly 
connected  with  national  riglils,  whicli  otfer  still  graver  suhject^t  for  tho  conside- 
ration of  this  government.  The  since  trade  has  hecn  reeoirnized  hy  the  nations  of 
the  earth  as  a  lawful  cornnuree,  from  the  earliest  periinl  tf  history.  When  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  its  injuHtico  became  prevalent  in  more  recent  times,  and  induced  a 
very  general  desire  for  \U  abolition,  measures  w«Te  prop^^^*ed  by  the  British 
government,  and  to  some  ext^Mit  carried  int«)  ofxiration,  which,  if  permanently 
established,  might  have  destroyed  tho  free  commercial  intercourse  of  tho  worlX 
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AST.  IV.— COMMERCE— THE  HARBINGER  AND  TEST  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

A  TSAR  or  two  ago  a  series  of  Icctarcs  was  delivered  in  Charleston  by  the 
B«T.  Henry  Dennison,  whose  lamented  demise  has  been  recently  annonnccd, 
entitled  **  Lectures  to  Business  Men." 

At  the  instance  of  some  citizens  of  Charleston,  and  from  onr  own  conviction 
of  the  essential  excellence  of  the  discourses,  we  have  determined  to  present  them 
m  thif  and  subsequent  numbers,  to  the  readers  of  the  Review.  They  are  six 
ia  number: 

I.  ComcKBCE — ^Thb  Harbikoxr  ard  Tbst  or  Civilization. 

II.  Relation  or  Comuercx  to  Cbribtianitt. 
IIL  Commercial  Ethics. 
IV.  Corporations  and  Insolvencies. 

y.  The  Business  Man  at  Home. 
yi.  Carthage — The  Love  or  Monet  the  Root  or  all  evil. 

In  the  course  of  six  thousand  years  in  which  man,  under 
the  province  of  God,  has  been  working  out  his  destiny,  few 
propositions  have  been  more  fully  illustrated  than  that  of  the 
text 

The  direct  evils — ^luxury,  sloth,  intemperance — have  ever 
followed  the  retention  of  wealth  by  its  owners,  for  selfish 
uses ;  and  the  greatest  temporal  blessings  which  the  present 
condition  of  man  fits  him  to  receive,  have  always  accompa- 
nied the  difTiision  of  rifches  according  to  the  requirements  of 
charity,  liberality,  and  commerce.  To  the  praise  of  the  latter, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  their  progress, 
those  nations  most  famous  for  the  extent  of  their  trade,  have 
also  been  noted  for  a  liberal  public  spirit,  and  for  general  ele- 
vation of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

So  close  is  the  alliance  between  commerce  and  civilization, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  she  bears  to  the  latter  the 
relation  of  a  patient  and  attentive  handmaid,  or  a  loving  and 
inseparable  bride. 

**  A  Tartar"  (says  that  polished  writer,  Dr.  Ferguson — Essnj/ 
on  History  of  Civil  Society) — "ATartar,  mounted  on  his  horse, 
is  an  animal  of  prey,  who  only  inquires  where  cattle  are  to  be 
found,  and  how  far  he  must  go  to  possess  them."  The  monk, 
*'wlio  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  Mangu  Khan,  made 
Ws peace  by  promising  that  the  Pope  and  the  Christian  Princes 
should  make  a  surrender  of  all  their  herds."  This  *'  animal 
of  prey"  derived  his  diary,  his  tent,  his  defence,  his  food,  and 
tis  clothing,  from  the  animal  he  rode  ;  and  he  presents  to  us 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  Doge  of  Venice,  dwelling  in 
palaces,  and  celebrating  every  year,  with  gala-day  and  wed- 
ding.ring,  his  nuptials  with  the  sea,  a  bountiful  bride,  who 
had  brought  him  a  dower  of   inexhaustible  wea\l\v.      TVia 
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poetry  and  romance  onoe  associated  with  commorce  were  still 
^een  in  the  halcyon  days  of  Venetian  glory,  and  we  oan 
trace  back  the  gallant  devotion  to  the  element  that  filled  the 
coffers  of  the  merchant  princes  of  that  great  republic,  to  the 
memories  of  still  older  days,  when  the  sea  was  worshipped 
BIS  a  god  whose  trident  shook  the  earth ;  when  voyages,  that 
Donferred  immortality  upon  the  mariners,  were  made  to  fabu- 
lous shores,  and  galleys  sailed  from  their  haven  with  their 
beaks  covered  with  garlands,  and  convoyed  by  glittering  dol« 
phins  and  mermaids  with  pearls  in  their  hair,  and  after  pious 
sacrifices  to  Neptune  and  iEolus,  that  they  might  return  laden 
Mrith  fabulous  spoils. 

A  comprehensive  view  of  civilization  will  consider  it  at 
embracing  high  attainments  in  government,  arts,  and  refine- 
ment of  manners  ;  and  while  these  have  existed  separately,  or 
n  very  rare  instances,  combined  in  countries  which  have  made 
10  very  great  progress  in  commerce,  they  have  generally  been 
)roportioned  nearly  to  the  state  of  the  external  and  internal 
;rade  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  For  what  is  the  chief  sub^ 
ect  of  laws,  but  the  rights  of  trade  and  property  (money,  static 
md  dynamic) ;  and  who  shall  engage  in  arts,  if  their  products 
)e  not  diffused  ?  and  how  can  refinement  be  secured,  but  by 
ntercourso,  even  interested  intercourse— growing  out  of  mu- 
ual  want  and  dependence — of  man  with  his  fellows  ?  Man, 
vholly  independent,  is  but  a  selfish  savage,  a  Tartar  wanderi- 
ng in  search  of  cattle,  a  Chinaman  or  Japanese  with  absolute 
yranny  in  government,  and  with  fossilized  institutions.  If 
le  attained  to  power  not  softened  by  the  amenities  of  commer- 
iial  life,  he  is  a  madman  like  Alexander,  a  splendid  despot 
ike  the  ancient  Persian,  or  a  universal  butcher  like  Rome. 

We  might,  indeed,  reason  from  cause  to  effect,  to  show  that 
be  highest  civilization  is  attainable  only  with  the  aid  of  com* 
nerce ;  for  the  qualifications  of  the  thorough  man  of  business, 
is  energy,  his  integrity,  his  habit  of  generalization,  acquired 
-om  looking  at  the  markets  of  the  world — ^his  financial  skill, 
y  which  the  revenues  of  nations  are  collected  and  disbursed, 
is  tast>e  in  the  fine  arts — which  are  the  substance  of  his  traf- 
0,  his  very  security — all  tend  to  the  enlightenment  and  eleva- 
on  of  the  race.  His  employment  is  the  diffusion  of  wealth, 
lat  it  may  not  bo  **  kept  by  the  owners  thereof,  for  their  hurt." 
'he  building  and  freighting  of  a  single  ship*  gives  work  and 
loney  to  the  ironmonger,  the  carpenter,  the  spinner,  the 
eaver,  the  machinist,  the  ifarmer,  the  manufacturer,  the  artist, 
ad  sometimes,  unfortunately,  to  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor, 
^gether  with  the  day- laborer,  and  all  in  their  employ,  dowa< 
'^hemost  servile  but  indispensable  occupations.     But  per* 
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haps  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  commercial  inflaenoe  upon 
man  will  best  illustrate  my  position ;  and  to  begin  with  an 
example  most  interesting  to  us,  the  connection  being  trade 
and  government,  can  hardly  be  better  exhibited  than  by  the 
condition  of  our  own  country  after  the  Revolution,  and  before 
the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution. 

The  old  Articles  of  Confederation  had  barely  sufficed  for 
Qolleoting  the  continental  troops  into  one  army,  under  one 
illustrious  head,  and  when  the  pressure  of  a  foreign  war, 
which  was  the  sole  power  of  cohesion  or  rather  of  aggrega- 
tion, was  taken  off,  the  elements  of  civil  discord  at  once  ap- 
peared, and  the  country  passed  through  a  darker  time  than 
when  in  the  infancy  of  hor  existence  she  was  at  war  with 
England.  Even  the  great  heart  of  Washington,  which  had 
never  failed  in  the  hour  of  his  country's  need,  almost  lost 
its  hopes  for  the  future,  and  its  trust  in  the  providence  of 
God. 

The  injury  done   to  our  trade  by  tlie  weakness  of   the 
Articles  of  Confederation  was  incalculable,  and  exhibits  in  the 
itrongest  light  the  acute  sympathy  existing  between  govern- 
ment and  commerce.     Says  Judge  Story,  commenting  upon 
the  gloomy  history  of  that  disastrous  period,  '^  Our  foreign 
commerce  was  not  only  crippled,  but  almost  destroyed  by  the 
want  of  uniform  laws  to  regulate  it.     Foreign  nations  im- 
posed upon  our  navigation  and  trade  just  such  restrictions  as 
they  deemed  best  to  their  own  interest  and  policy.     Our  nav- 
igation was  ruined  ;    our  mechanics  were  in  a  state  of  inex- 
tricable poverty ;  our  agriculture  was  withered,  and  the  little 
money  still  found  in  the  country  was  gradually  finding  its 
way  abroad  to  supply  our  immediate  wants.     In  the  rear  of 
all  this  there  was  a  heavy  public  debt,  which  there  was  no 
means  to  pay,  and  a  state  of  alarming  embarrassment  in  that 
most  difficult  and  delicate  of  all  relations,  the  relation  of  pri- 
vate debtors    and    creditors,  threatened  daily   an   overthrow 
even  of  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice.      Severe  as 
were  the  calamities  of  the  war,  the  pressure  of  them  was  far 
less  mischievous  than  this  slow  but  progressive  destruction  of 
all  our  resources,  all  c»ur  industry,  and  all  our  credit." — Story 
f^n  Con.f  p.  32. 

Still  more  significant,  if  possible,  is  the  fact  that  our  Amer- 
ican Constitution  itself,  a  miracle  of  human  wisdom,  ffrcw  out 
of  the  exigencies  of  commerce.  The  following  brief  history  of 
this  transaction  is  taken  from  Judge  Upshur's  masterly  review 
of  Story,  and  is  quoted  by  Tucker — {Constitutional.  Lawsy 
page  168) :  **  In  the  year  1786  the  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments under  which  our  trade  sufiered,  in  con9ei\\\GikG^  ol 
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oonsangninity  existing  between  trade  and  an  elevated  condi- 
tion of  the  human  race  in  other  respects,  we  are  not  driven  to 
rely  upon  the  opinions  of  individuals,  however  great  or  saga- 
cious. The  history  of  the  world  is  luminous  upon  this  point. 
A  class  of  men  must  stand  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
tnmery  the  manufacturer  and  the  customer,  to  make  products 
merchantable,  and  to  transport  them  at  whatever  distance,  to 
the  market  where  they  are  to  be  sold  and  used,  or  else  every 
individual  or  small  community  is  deprived  of  all  stimulus  to 
produce  or  to  manufacture  more  than  is  necessary  for  its  own 
immediate  wants. 

The  question  is  idle  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  manu- 
&ctures  or  commerce  to  a  city  or  nation.  Both  are  essential 
to  national  or  civic  prosperity.  There  can  be  no  manufactures 
without  a  market,  and  no  market,  except  that  created  by  the 
limited  demand,  at  home,  without  commerce.  "  In  a  country 
destitute  of  commerce,"  remarks  McPherson,  an  author  who 
had  studied  his  subject  well,  '' superior  talents  are  of  little 
value,  and  industry  and  toil  in  rearing  a  redundance  of  prod- 
uce is  useless ;  a  deficiency  is  death.  But  wherever  com- 
merce extends  its  beneficial  influence,  every  country  which  is 
accessible  is  in  some  degree  placed  on  a  level  with  respect  to 
a  supply  of  provisions,  the  necessaries,  the  comforts,  and  the 
elegancies  of  life." 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  the  past,  as  in  looking  round 
upon  the  present  countries  of  the  earth,  wherever  we  find  a 
nation  looming  above  the  obscurity  in  which  time  lives  and 
moves  and  has  its  being,  we  may  be  almost  certain  that  could 
that  nation  or  city  be  reproduced  in  this  century,  we  should 
find  the  thoroughfares  thronged  with  busy  merchants,  the 
liouses  crowded  with  tradesmen,  and  the  harbors  filled  with 
ships. 

That  portion  of  the  earth,  to  which  all  science  and  all  his- 
"tory  seem  to  point  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  is  not  more 
famous  for  the  mighty  empires  that  lived  upon  its  soil  in  the 
spring-tide  of  humanity,  than  for  its  having  furnished  the  first 
illustrious  examples  that  commerce  is  both  the  cause  and  the 
effect,  the  test  and  the  harbinger,  of  civilization.     Western 
Asia  bore  upon  her  honored  soil,  where  man  in  his  infancy 
talked  and  talked  with  his  Maker,  great  Babylon — vast  Nine- 
veh, into  which  the  prophet  went  three  days'  journey — mighty 
Tyre  ,the  motherof  kings— Jerusalem,  under  Solomon  and  David, 
^ehome  of  God — Sidon,  with  her  jeweled  palaces  by  the  sea, 
*nd  other  cities  scarcely  less  renowned,  to  exhibit  man  spring- 
ing into  life,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,  full  armed, 
»nd  standing  by  his  cradle  with  the  capacities  and  cm\\z«L- 

voL,  /. — jfo.  n,  3 
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ions  and  laxaries  which  are  the  guerdon  of  his  powers,  and 
he  condition  of  his  happiness. 


(i 


Blent 


Is  he  whose  heart  i4  the  homo  of  the  great  dead 
And  their  great  thoughts." 

Let  us  withdraw  for  a  while  from  the  heat  and  turmoil  of 
he  present,  and  indulge  ourselves  with  the  coolness  and  still- 
Less  which  dwell  and  refresh  in  the  past. 

It  humbles  and  enlightens  us  to  hear  the  story  of  those  who 
lave  possessed  the  earth  before  us,  especially  if  they  have 
rod  our  paths  and  followed  our  pursuits.  We  may  be  enconr- 
.ged  by  their  success,  and  learn  lessons  from  their  failurci  and 
>e  warned  by  the  precursors  of  their  destruction. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  commerce  we  find  detailed  in  the 
3ible,  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  history  in  the  world.  For 
.  series  of  ages  the  records  of  heathen  nations  are  so  obsouroi 
o  doubtful,  or  so  false,  that  they  scarcely  serve  for  a  comment 
ipon  that  great  book,  while  the  volume  of  truth  tells  us  what 
b  can  be  useful  or  desirable  for  us  to  know  of  the  earliest 
ondition  and  progress  of  the  race. 

Job  commemorated  the  righteousness  and  the  majesty  of 
ehovah  a  thousand  years  before  Homer  immortalized  the 
xploits  of  his  hero  gods.  The  great  ancestor  of  the  Jewish 
ace  was  powerful  and  enlightened  upon  the  plains  of  Syria, 
^hile  the  history  of  Egypt  is  still  enshrouded  with  the  mists 
f  fable  and  superstition.  The  harp  of  the  royal  Psalmist 
vas  swept  to  the  melodies  of  Zion,  while  Corydon  and  Phillis 
liped  to  each  other  upon  the  tuneful  reed  of  Pan  among  the 
lastures  of  Arcadia,  and  Memnon  sounded  his  hollow  note  at 
he  dawn  of  the  morning  to  the  winds  that  swept  down  from 
he  sources  of  the  Nile.  In  the  23d  chapter  of  Genesis  we 
ind,  in  the  purchase  by  Abraham  of  a  burying-plaoe  for  his 
amily,  the  first  account  of  a  commercial  transaction  in  the 
listory  of  the  world. 

The  patriarch  bought  for  a  cemetery  from  the  children  of 
leth  the  field  of  Ephron,  containing  the  cave  of  Machpelahi 
irith  the  trees  that  were  upon  it,  for  four  hundred  shekels  of 
ilver. 

The  money  was  weighed,  not  counted,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  was  declared  to  be  **  current  money  with  the 
nerchant."  The  transfer  of  propertv  was  made  at  the  city 
;ates,  the  usual  place  for  important  "business,  ^'and  the  field 
.nd  the  cave  that  was  therein,  were  made  sure  unto  Abraham 
or  a  posse:«sion  of  a  burying-place  by  the  sons  of  Heth." 

Here,  then,  occurs,  nearly  two  thousand  years  before  the 
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Oiristian  era,  an  instance  of  the  legal  transfer  of  real  estate, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  payment  of  money  or  the  circula- 
ting medium,  which  money  received  its  market  value  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  trade,  from  the  cirpumstance  that  it 
was  currently  received  as  of  known  value,  hy  a  class  of  men 
already  existing  and  influential,  denominated  merchants. 
Commerce,  then,  at  that  early  period,  was  carried  on  by  a 
particular  class  of  men,  acting  under  well-defined  laws,  and 
was  already  found  indispensable  to  the  comfort  even  of  a  no- 
madic people. 

At  this  period  both  manufactures  and  commerce  seem  to 
have  been  further  advanced  in  Syria,  where  this  purchase  was 
made,  than  even  in  Egypt.  Three  centuries  later  we  find  the 
Arabians  already  in  possession  of  the  carrying  trade  between 
Egypt  and  India,  and  transporting  in  large  quantities  upon 
camels  such  commodities  as  spices,  balm,  and  myrrh,  for  pre- 
serving the  dead  and  slaves.  It  was  to  these  that  Joseph  was 
sold,  his  price  being  estimated  at  £2  lis.  8(/.,  or  about  thirteen 
dollars  of  our  currency  !  About  the  same  time  we  find  inns 
established  in  Egypt  and  Northern  Arabia,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  the  guests  furnishing  their  own  provisions 
and  provender. 

During  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  manufac- 
tures and  foreign  commerce  (the  latter  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
strangers)  were  in  a  state  of  high  perfection,  and  show  great 
progress  in  luxury.  The  Pyramids,  whose  vastness  and 
grandeur  still  astonish  the  world,  were  erected  about  this  time, 
to  manifest  to  the  future  the  progress  of  the  past,  at  a  cost  of 
centuries  of  time  and  millions  of  money,  and  doubtless  with 
the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives. 

A  stable  political  government,  the  founding  of  splendid 
cities,  and  the  highest  attainments  in  science,  literature,  and 
civilization  known  to  the  ancient  world,  and  existing  side  by 
side  with  the  most  extensive  trade,  illustrate  the  energy  of 
human  achievements,  while  yet  the  piratical  ancestors  of  the 
polished  Greeks  infested  the  seas,  to  the  terror  of  the  mer- 
^^hants,  and  long  before  the  mud  walls  of  Rome  were  cemented 
l>y  the  blood  of  fratricide. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  watchful  providence  of  God,  which 
niles  over  all  the  nations,  had  other  ends  in  view  in  the  bond- 
^eand  release,  and  subsequent  re-settlement  of  the  Israelites, 
tSan  the  mere  religious  discipline  of  that  ungrateful  and  re- 
l^Uious  people.  The  Great  Proprietor  of  all  countries  gave 
*o  the  only  nation  that  retained  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
fl«m,  a  land  upon  the  other  side  of  the  flood  that  divides 
Africa  from  Asia ;  and  their  captains,  Moses  and  3o$\v\xa)N<9^\^ 
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instructed  to  treat  with  extreme  severity  the  wretched  idoh 
tors  whom  they  found  Id  possession  of  the  territory.  Thee 
were  the  Canaanites,  better  known  to  profane  history  as  tli 
Phasnicians ;  and  they  fled  at  first  from  the  face  of  the  choee 
people,  for  whom  God  fought,  to  Sidon  and  other  towns  npo: 
their  coast.  But  finding  those  great  emporiums  of  commerc 
already  populous,  the  refugees  embarked  for  distant  regioni 
and  established  colonies  all  along  the  shores  of  the  Meditern 
nean.  Thence  keeping  up  their  intercourse  and  trade  wit] 
their  mother  cities,  they  soon  absorbed  the  commerce  of  th 
Western  world.  They  took  with  them  letters  and  the  arts,  an 
civilization  was  one  of  the  commodities  with  which  their  Tei 
sels  were  freighted  to  every  sea.  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  the  island 
of  the  ^gean,  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea — ^lately  the  battle 
field  for  struggling  nations,  the  shores  of  Sicily,  of  Sardinia 
of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Africa,  and  England,  were  dotta 
with  their  trading  posts,  and  received  their  first  impulse  t 
wealth  and  renown  from  the  swell  of  Phcenician  ships  tfaa 
lashed  their  ocean  boundaries.  Thus  the  rigorous  expnlsioi 
of  the  Canaanites  not  only  vacated  a  home  for  the  ohosei 
people  of  God,  but  it  sent  forth  pioneers  of  commerce  am 
refinement,  and  bound  together  the  most  distant  countries  b; 
the  strong  chain  of  a  mutual  interest,  and  a  common  speecb 
and  a  universal  law.  May  we  not  suppose  that  they  bor 
with  them  also  throughout  the  known  world  fearful  rumor 
of  the  God  whom  the  Hebrews  worshipped,  who  had  divide 
the  Red  Sea  for  His  people,  after  vindicating  His  majesty  i 
Egypt ;  who  was  Lord  of  the  hills  as  well  as  the  valleyc 
and  before  whom  their  divinities  were  not  able  to  stand  ?  I 
was  under  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt  (about  1300,  A.  C.)  tha 
geography  began  to  be  understood,  that  maps  were  engraved 
that  canals  were  constructed,  and  that  inland  navigation  origi 
natcd  in  Egypt.  Then,  too,  Colchis  was  founded,  which  i 
after-times  was  made  famous  by  the  expedition  of  Jason  am 
his  Argonauts  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  a  fable,  perhapi 
disguising  an  eflbrt  to  establish  trade  with  some  distant  region 
And  about  the  same  time  flourished  Midas,  who,  according  t 
the  poets,  turned  all  that  he  touched  to  gold,  that  is,  probabl; 
he  gave  special  attention  to  commerce,  and  was  successful  ii 
his  speculations. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  within  the  compass  of  an  hou 

I  should  dwell  at  length  upon  each  of  those  great  cities  estali 

lished  by  the  Phcenicians,  which,  as  they  rose  in  Buooessioi 

above  the  honzon,  illuminated,  if  they  did  not  rule  the  worU 

But  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  them  is  wecesaatv  to  a  faithfn 

reatment  of  my  theme.      Sidcm  apipeatBl»\L%N^\i««atoQMi« 
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some  2200  A.  C.  Seated  apon  a  rooky  ooast  between  Libanus 
and  the  Mediterranean,  it  soon  aoqaired  the  unrivalled  trade 
of  that  sea,  whose  oities  have  been  for  so  many  ages  the 
centre  of  eivilization. 

It  was  the  capital  port  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  the  carriers  for  the  world.  They  excelled  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  linen,  embroidery,  tapestry,  metals,  and 
glass,  in  which  they  were  as  expert  as  the  moderns,  blowing, 
torning,  cutting,  and  carving  it,  and  even  making  it  into  mir- 
rors. All  these  were  supplied  to  other  nations  in  Phoenician 
ships,  and  that  people  were  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
inventors  of  ship-building  and  navigation,  of  the  application 
of  astronomy  to  sailing,  as  the  discoverers  of  important  stars, 
naval  war,  the  inventors  of  letters,  arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
weights  and  measures  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  known 
to  Abraham  as  in  common  use),  and  perhaps  of  money. 

They  monopolized  the  trade  of  the  British  Islands  centuries 
before  their  existence  were  known  to  the  G-reeks,  and  perhaps 
we  may  still  find  traces  of  their  intercourse  with  our  ancestors 
in  the  oriental  words  with  which  our  language  is  known  to 
abound. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  they  excelled  most  nations  of  the 
age  in  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  that  the  standard  of 
education  was  high  among  them,  or  that  their  political  insti- 
tutions were  elaborated  and  secure. 

When  we  say  that  commerce  flourished,  and  the  rights  of 
property  were  respected,  this  other  is  already  said.  After 
Sidon  had  finished  the  course  marked  out  by  the  finger  of 
God,  and,  when  her  glory  had  set  like  the  waning  moon  on 
account  of  her  sins,  her  most  ancient  colony  of  Tf/re  emerged 
from  the  dark  canopy  of  time,  and  for  generations  shed  a  bril- 
liant light  down  the  vista  of  coming  ages,  a  light  that  would 
have  obscured  that  of  the  parent-city  in  the  zenith  of  its  splen- 
dor, and  which  still  shines  faintly  like  a  spent  beacon-fire,  to 
indicate  to  the  student  of  history  the  unerring  road  to  prosper- 
ity and  wealth.  In  the  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  we  find  an 
account  of  the  articles  of  her  merchandise,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable  as  a  transcript  of  the  attainments  made  at  that 
time  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  There  were  sold  in  her  mar- 
kets the  metals,  ivory,  ebony,  horses,  slaves,  emeralds,  em- 
broidery, linen,  coral,  agates,  precious  stones,  wine,  wool, 
sheep  and  mules,  honey  and  oil,  balm,  apparel  and  gold,  in 
short,  every  provision  for  comfort  that  necessity  could  ask  for 
or  luxury  could  wish.  The  products  of  the  world  etVT\c\veA.\!L<et 
merchants  and  adorned  her  marts,  until  corrupted  \iy  v?ets\^(!cv 
£j2d  laxury,  she  fell  under  the  ban  of  God,  joined  \v(iT  sva\AX- 
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parent  in  her  doom,  and  when  Jesus  would  paint  the  horril 
destruction  that  awaited  the.  Jews,  he  could  find  no  8troD{ 
language  than  that  their  conduct  and  their  end  should  be  woi 
than  those  of  Sidon  and  Tyre.  Her  desolation,  foreshadow 
in  the  mirror  of  their  sin,  was  pronounced  by  the  prophet,  a 
Alexander  was  the  divine  instrument  for  her  subversion. 

Eleven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  while  Jea 
the  father  of  David,  was  still  an  obscure  herdsman  upon  t 
plains  of  Judea,  and  two  centuries  before  Homer  struck  ] 
immortal  lyre,  the  Phoenicians  had  the  sagacity  to  fix  np 
Cadiz  as  the  chief  seat  of  their  commerce  in  Spain,  whu 
twenty-eight  hundred  years  afterward,  was  the  great  entr6( 
of  the  Spanish  trade  with  the  newly-discovered  western  wot! 
Solomon's  ships,  manned  by  the  enterprising  navigators 
Tyre,  sailed  in  company  with  Tyrian  vessels  to  Ophir  a: 
Tarshish,  and  returned  laden  with  precious  metals  and  Inz 
ries  of  other  climes,  to  support  the  magnificence  of  the  Isnu 
itish  throne.  A  hundred  years  later,  Rhodes,  a  Tyri 
colony,  became  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  again  exhibiting  ocn 
merce  and  civilization  side  by  side,  cleared  the  seas  of  pirati 
and  gave  to  mankind  a  code  of  maritime  laws  which  wi 
generally  adopted  by  other  nations,  were  held  in  the  hig^ 
respect  for  many  ages,  and  contributed  their  share  to  the  gn 
fabric  of  laws  that  now  protect  the  commerce  and  the  propel 
of  the  earth. 

Carthage,  the  greatest  of  the  Tyrian  colonies,  deserves  a; 
shall  receive  a  lecture  devoted  to  itself. 

In  later  times  the  Corinthians  and  the  Athenians  became 
turn  masters  of  the  contiguous  seas,  and  attained  great  exo 
lonce  in  commerce,  sending  their  merchantmen  to  every  pc 
at  the  same  period  that  Greek  writers  and  orators  were  € 
riching  the  world.  The  laws  of  Solon — next  to  Moses,  t 
wisest  lawgiver  of  antiquity — protected  trade,  and  provided 
fixed  rate  of  interest  upon  money  at  twelve  per  cent. 

Rome,  engaged  in  establishing  military  despotisms  evei 
where  with  the  temple  of  Janus  never  shut,  had  but  lit! 
leisure  and  less  inclination  for  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  oui 
mercial  life.  The  resources  which  commerce  might  have  ft 
nished  were  levied  by  her  armies,  who  made  the  world  trib 
tary  to  her  greatness.  When  she  destroyed  Carthage  she  h 
nearly  destroyed  commerce  too ;  learning  was  confined  to  t 
privileged  classes,  mechanic  arts  were  discouraged  by  bei] 
considered  plebeian  and  servile,  ships  rotted  at  the  docks,  ar 
.sans  languished,  and  the  world  was  a  desert,  showing  no  sig 
of  life  but  the  gorgon-head  of  war.  Eveu  her  iron  empire  w 
at  last  shivered  by  the  arm  of  the  Mmi^l^  ^\kea  \\a  d^^^i^ 
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was  fulfilled  and  its  work  was  done,  and  by  degrees  commerce 
arose  onoe  more  from  the  ashes  of  despotism  and  the  chaos  of 
ignorance,  and  successively  Venice  and  G-enoa,  and  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  Holland  and  England,  built  and  freighted  ships 
to  traverse  every  sea,  and  make  mankind  respect  the  mechanic 
and  the  merchant. 

From  this  hasty  sketch  it  will  appear  that  that  Divine  Prov- 
idence, in  whose  government  of  the  world  there  is  no  room  for 
chance  or  accident,  has  inseparably  linked  together  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  individual  and  the  improvement  of  the  race. 

The  man  of  business  is  engaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  to 
raise  himself  and  his  family  above  the  regions  of  want  and 
need,  and  ^  every  lawful  acquisition  that  he  makes  not  only 
benefits  himself  and  them,  but  it  adds  something  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  comfort  and  happiness  that  belongs  to  all 
mankind. 

He  may,  indeed,  obey  only  the  dictates  of  selfishness,  but 
whether  he  ,will  or  no,  the  world  comes  in  for  a  share  of  the 
bene^t.  The  physical  profit  inures  to  him  and  the  world 
alike,  but  to  the  selfish  man  of  business,  the  moral  gain  be- 
longs to  the  world  alone.  The  toil  is  his,  but  whatever  his 
character,  he  must  take  his  whole  race  into  partnership  in  the 
proceeds.  His  ships  may  have  borne  the  arts  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  his  railroads  may  have  diflused  intelligence  and  common 
charity,  and  his  gains  may  have  enriched  his  family,  and  his 
dwelling  and  storehouses  adorned  the  city,  but  if  his  motive 
have  been  mere  self-aggrandizement,  if  ho  had  no  thought  in 
all  his  labors  for  the  covwion  weal,  if  his  liberality  has  begun, 
continued,  and  ended,  at  home,  his  moral  nature  will  be  found 
to  have  gained  nothing  by  the  exertions  of  a  long  life.  Rather 
it  wiH  have  lost  all. 

It  will  appear  dwarfed  and  narrowed  in  its  dimensions  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  extent  of  his  business  operations.  His 
selfishness  will  grow  with  the  provision  he  makes  for  himself, 
and  his  love  of  money — **  the  root  of  all  evil" — will  keep  even 
pace  with  his  acquisition  of  wealth. 

If  that  Providence  which  made  us  the  beings  that  we  are, 
has  thus  joined  together  commerce  and  civilization,  what 
God  has  joined  let  no  man  put  asunder.  If  the  two  have 
always  existed  together  and  aided  each  other,  so  that  light  has 
followed  in  the  track  of  commerce,  and  barbarism  has  reigned 
where  she  was  not;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  all  security  by  law  of  person  and  property,  and 
all  moral  elevation,  which  is  the  only  true  refmemeivl,  letvOi  \;ci 
the  BLdysinoement  of  commerce — if  these  invaT\a\A^  Y^xovwoV^ 
and  imply  one  another,  and  if  the  absence  of  oue  is  iVvo  o\>cv^t*^ 
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sxtinotioQ,  then  is  it  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  man 
of  oommerce  to  extend  civilization,  that  is,  as  I  have  already 
defined  the  term,  the  highest  attainments  in  government,  arts, 
Eind  refinement  of  manners.  He  should  aim  perpetually  that 
the  government  of  the  State  should  be,  so  far  as  human  imper* 
feotion  will  admit,  a  copy  of  that  recorded  in  the  Bible,  by 
which  the  Almighty  rules  his  universe. 

To  this  end  he  should  always  go  to  the  polls ;  he  should 
bring  to  bear  his  powerful  political  influenoe  in  the  formation 
ind  amendment  of  laws ;  and  he  should  take  care  that  none 
but  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  citizens  are  elevated  tn 
offices  of  trust  and  profit  in  the  commonwealth.  He  should 
frown  down  as  the  greatest  enemy  to  our  political,  and  there- 
fore our  commercial  existence,  the  ruinous  and  dishonorable 
3ractice  of  buying  vo/es,  which  is  growing  to  the  absolute 
lestruction  of  the  elective  franchise,  among  us.  He  should 
ilso  be  the  liberal  patron  of  the  art$^  not  only  those  which 
minister  to  the  comforts,  but  those  also  which  supply  the  ele- 
^ncies  of  life,  for  just  as  commerce  puts  nations  upon  ^  level 
miYi  respect  to  discoveries  and  improvements,  so  do  the  arts 
;end  to  that  best  and  only  practicable  equalization  of  society, 
n  which  comfort  is  not  one  of  the  distinctions  between  the 
'ich  and  the  poor.  Architecture,  horticulture,  streets,  roads, 
nternal  improvements,  sanitary  regulations,  reading-rooms, 
yceums,  the  comfort  of  tenants,  to  these  tilings  and  many 
nore  of  like  nature,  the  public  spirited  man  of  business  wiU 
lot  fail  to  devote  much  thoughtful  attention,  with  a  view  both 
o  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men  and  to  the  advancement  of 
commerce  itself,  as  well  as  to  prevent  his  own  moral  and  im- 
nortal  nature  ifrom  being  bound  up  in  a  bundle  and  thrown 
)ehind  his  counter  with  his  only  political  propensities  shown 
n  the  government  of  his  estate,  its  only  patronage  of  the  arts 
n  the  architecture  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  its  only  musio 
he  chink  of  the  dollars  for  which  he  has  bartered  his  soul. 
finally,  the  true  man  of  business  will  also  do  all  that  he  can 
or  the  promotion  of  general  refinement  of  manners,  a  refiae- 
nent  based  upon  religious  principle,  where  alone  it  is  secure, 
lealthy  and  virtuous  in  its  growth,  manly  and  elevated  in  its 
itandard.  He  may  not  care  much  for  the  foppery  of  the  ball- 
oom,  but  he  will  frown  upon  and  denounce  the  brutalizing 
loarsenoss  of  the  tavern  and  the  obscene  exhibitions  of  the 
heatre.  He  may  not  excel  in  external  polish  and  an  artificial 
behavior,  but  he  will  be  aware  that  the  true  seat  of  gentility  is 
within,  that  manners  are  as  much  a  symptom  of  disposition, 
fj'ou  way  learn  from  the  sign  over  a  shop-door  what  is  sold 
^re.     Acting  upon  this  impression,  Yie  wVW  gi^^  xcwwiti  ^as^ 
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and  labor  and  money  for  the  advancement  of  edaoation  among 
all  classes  of  society.  He  will  insure  that  the  minds  of  the 
future  citizens  and  proprietors  of  his  country  are  well  inform- 
ed ;  that  the  chief  polish  is  placed  there  ;  that  the  youth  of  the 
land  be  trained  upon  the  principles  of  God's  Word,  the  only 
eternal  foundation,  with  kind,  loving  hearts  shedding  upon  all 
around  the  blessed  influences  of  that  charity  which  never  fail- 
eth.  He  should  boar  ever  in  mind  that  '^  account  of  his  stew- 
ardship," which  G-od  will  one  day  require  of  him  ;  and  if,  as  a 
wicked  and  slothful  servant,  he  has  buried  in  the  earth  the 
talents  of  gold,  of  labor,  and  of  power,  that  were  comnytted 
to  his  trust  to  trade  with  for  the  Master's  glory,  he  will  be 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  to  the  outer  darkness. 


ART.  v.— CIVILIZAnON-  IN  ITS  REUTIONS  TO  PROPERTT  AND 

SOCIAL  LIFE. 

i 

k  TREATISE    UPC»f   CIVILIZATION,    IN    ITS  RELATIONS   TO  PROPERTY  ; 
AND  THE  TRUE  CAUSES  OF  SOCIAL  HAPPINESS. 

What  is  to  follow  in  this  treatise,  upon  the  grave  issues  pre- 
sented in  our  caption,  is  directed  to  the  frank  and  respectful 
consideration  of  the  social  theories  developed  and  advocated  in 
the  third  article  of  the  December  issue  of  this  Review. 

We  purpose  to  take  respectful  ground  against  the  social 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh. 

This  gentleman  is  a  Southern  writer,  and  writes  with  both 
force  and  clearness. 

His  purpose  is  evidently  correct  and  commendable,  and  it 
would  give  us  pleasure,  were  the  thing  at  all  possible,  to  con- 
CQr  with  him  in  opinion,  when  his  views  are  presented  with  so 
much  frankness  and  fearlessness ;  especially  since  we  rautually 
cherish  what  Horace  calls  the  ^^  patriosque  penates,^^* 

In  the  pages  of  this  Review,  wo  take  it,  judging  from  the 
liberality  of  its  past  course.  Southern  writers  differing  substan- 
tially in  their  views  of  social  science,  may  meet  in  fair  and 
frank  interchange  of  sentiment. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  holds  that  the  white  race  is  the  very  best 
slave  race. 

Now,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  is  true,  and  in  the  same  sense, 
*^  which  it  might  be  maintained  that  Henry  Clay,  or  any 
other  person  of  distinguished  genius  and  intelligence,  would 
have  made  the  most  accomplished  pickpocket  that  evoi  'w^^^ 


♦  See  Satire  V. 
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;he  streets  of  London.  We  hold  that  the  white  race  would  be 
ihe  very  worst  slave  race,  for  the  reason  that  they  make  the 
^ery  best  civilized  race. 

We  hold  that  although  Henry  Clay  would  have  made  the 
nost  accomplished  body-servant  in  the  world,  yet  we  also 
lold  that  he  would  have  made  the  very  worst,  because  he  was 
capable  of  being  made  the  most  accomplished  civilian  and 
itatesman  of  a  most  enlightened  nation. 

It  would,  therefore,  have  been  rolling  back  the  tide  of 
mman  progress,  to  make  a  man,  capable  of  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  the  victim  of  individual  domination. 

We  hold  the  very  best  slave  race  to  be,  par  excellence,  the 
nost  degraded  and  brutalized  of  the  race  of  man.  We  hold 
o  the  propriety  of  the  institution  of  slavery ;  but  why  ? 
3ecause,  we  say,  being  the  very  lowest  and  most  degraded  of 
he  many  necessary  forms  of  civil  government,  it  should  be 
ipplied,  as  a  general  rule,  to  the  most  ignorant  and  uncivilized 
if  the  human  race. 

lis  application  to  the  Africans  in  our  midst,  is  a  wise  and 
ust  one,  and  for  the  reason  that  they  are  actually  and  philo- 
lophically  disqualified,  by  want  of  civilization  and  refinement, 
or  any  higher  or  more  elevated  scheme  of  civil  control — a 
vant  inherent  in  their  moral  constitution.  Hence,  lis  institn- 
ion  is  wise,  just,  moral — just  as  it  is  wise,  just  and  moral 
o  institute  other  forms  of  civil  government  accommodated  to 
he  intelligence  and  civilization  of  the  governed;  and  that  is 
ts  necessity.  If  civil  government  were  not  necessary,  for 
causes  wholly  aside  from  civil  government  itself — that  is  to 
lay,  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  integrity  and  information 
LmoQg  the  people  to  act  rightly  voluntarily,  there  would  bo 
10  dbcasion  for  them,  and  hence  no  justification  for  their  intro- 
iuotidn* 

They  are  only  introduced  anywhere  upon  the  face  of  this 
)road  earth,  because  they  are  necessary  to  protect  the  highest 
jood  of  the  governed.  And  what  is  that  highest  good  ?  It  is 
he  universal  spread  of  honest  principles  and  social  morality, 
o  the  exclusion  of  all  ignorance,  and  all  duplicity  and  wrong. 

If  this  highest  good  of  the  governed — this  universal  spread 
/  honest  principles  and  social  morality,  were  a  *'/art  accom^ 
>/t" — a  thing  obtained — civil  rules  with  penal  sanctions  would 
nanifestly  be  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  seems  i/o  regard  civil  government  as  the  chief 
Lgent  in  human  civilization,  whereas  it  is  only  the  handmaid, 
peraimg  secondarily. 

In  order  at  once  to  enter  into  the  middle  of  our  subject,  we 
yceed  to  inquire  what  is  piopeity  1    ^Vx«l1  \a  \!tiB  ^^ckSA'^W 


/ 
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til  meaniiig  of  ImmaQ  ownership,  with  respect  to  the  prodae- 
ticnw  of  Natare  and  of  Ood? 

Any  one  oan  take  an  English  diotiouary,  and  toon  asoertain 
As  origin  and  present  nse  of  these  terms,  and  will  there  find 
that  they  meani  in  ordinary  phrase,  what  Mr.  Fitzhugh  takes 
tbdm  to  mean,  things  and  persons,  by  whioh  we  are  snrronnded 
iaihia  world. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  a  man  says  in  oommon  oonversation, 
**This  horse,  or  this  land,  or  this  slave,  is  my  property."  He 
otUs  them  his  property,  heoanse,  by  a  figore  of  speech,  they  are 
his,  or  his  property,  in  virtue  of  a  certain  relatiant  legal  or 
mcnral,  anbmsting  between  him  and  other  men  in  respect  to 
them. 

There  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  in  very  common  |^,  called 
nwtoQymy. 

According  to  this  trope— -wherein  one  word  is  put  for 
another,  we  employ  property,  to  imply  things  real  and  per- 
sonaL 

Now»  aside  from  this  trope  in  rhetoric,  we  hold  that  the  word 
moperty,  in  the  true  and  philosophical  meaning  of  the  term, 
ooes  not  represent  the  visible  things  of  this  world,  but  a  legal 
or  moral  relation  exi$ting  with  respect  to  these  visible  objects^ 
between  any  one  or  more  given  men^  and  the  residue  of  men. 

Property,  then,  is  a  philosophy — or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  a 
term  in  philosophy — a  branch  of  truth — a  part  of  a  system  of 
ethics,  and  means,  as  we  have  said,  not  anything  visible,  not 
anything  real,  not  anything  personal,  but  the  legal  or  philo* 
tophical  relation  subsisting  between  one  or  more  persons  of 
the  family  of  man,  and  the  other  portion  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tares,  with  respect  to  some  temporal  object  existing  in  this 
world.  • 

Now,  when  I  say,  *<  This  horse,  or  this  land,  or  this  llkve,  is 
aiy  property,"  I  am  to  be  understood  as  employing  that  met- 
^hor  in  rhetoric  whioh  enables  me  to  say,  ^' I  have  read 
Soracey^  meaning  his  works ;  '<  My  friend  has  a  clear  heady  ^ 
i&eaninghis  mind  ;  ^^  Knowledge  is  power ;"  ^'  Faith  is  the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for,"  &c.,  &o. 

This  cardinal' item  in  the  account  that  man  never  creates,  or 
^liginates,  or  begins,  anything  whatever,  is  not  to  be  lost  sight 
^^>  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  question  of  human  owner- 
•»Up. 

Muman  ownership,  we  must  always  and  consistently  remcm- 
^^i",  is  not  only  usufructuary,  or  the  enjoyment  of  the  tempo- 
't^  uses  of  things,  that  do  not  originate  with  ua,  \»il  Vt  \^  e^ 

^iiallp  exclusive  of  other  persons, 
Jlaman  ownership  of  the  temporal  gifts  of  uatat^i  «  ol 
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Jhxl,  is  essentially  transient  and  temporary,  growing  out  of 
he  transient  and  temporary  existence  of  all  visible  and  sub- 
unary  objects,  whether  human  or  natural. 

.Hence,  human  ownership,  or  human  property,  is  essentially 
.  transient  or  temporary  connection — a  relation  of  time— a 
noral  or  philosophical  regulation  of  mundane  affairs. 

To  whom  do  the  gift«  of  nature  or  God,  as  a  general  rule, 
)elong  ?  Evidently  not  to  any  particular  owner,  but  to  the 
ace  of  man,  from  age  to  age,  subject  to  the  philosophy  of 
ocial  life. 

Hence,  it  is  this  social  philosophy  that  constitutes  my  prop- 
irty  in  my  mundane  possessions,  whether  of  slaves  or  of 
and. 

Hence,  individual  ownership  is,  as  we  still  insist,  matter  of 
}hilosophf/,  matter  of  law,  human  or  divine,  matter  of  agree* 
nent  or  understanding,  matter  of  relation  or  connection,  mat- 
er of  conservative  wisdom,  matter  of  social  science. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  Creator  bestowed  upon 
nan,  as  the  representative  of  his  race,  dominion  over  the  earth, 
>ver  the  fish  of  the  sea,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  every 
iving  thing. 

But  this  general  dominion  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  philoso* 
ihy  of  the  social  state. 

Consistently  with  the  happiness  and  peace  of  society  it  is 
mpossible  for  us  to  hold  all  things  in  common.  In  other  words, 
he  public  welfare  is  inconsistent  with  the  general  dominion 
►ver  things. 

Why  this  is  so,  is  a  question  in  theology. 

Now,  general  dominion,  or  property  in  common,  being  the 
haracter  of  the  original  endowment,  and  this  common,  or 
lon-exclusive  dominion  over  things,  being  found  to  be  incon- 
istent  with  the  public  welfare,  for  some  cause  or  other  not 
low  to  be  inquired  into,  the  next  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
ill  back  upon  a  division  of  things,  or  personal  or  exclusive 
wnership,  as  a  system  demanded  by  the  general  welfare.  Thia 
ystem  is  what  we  call  sociology. 

Hence,  sociology,  or  the  science  of  the  social  state,  is  to  be 
efended  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  the  next  best  thing,  or 
he  best  thing  under  the  circumstances,  or  the  wisest  couree 
onsistently  with  the  ignorance  and  immorality  of  the  raoe  of 
tian.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  along  with  this  discussion,  that 
nan's  property  in  his  fellow-man  is  no  more  to  be  traced  to 
he  common  or  general  dominion  of  things  bestowed  upon  onr 
ice,  than  is  our  exclusive  property  in  land  or  things  personal 
be  so  traced, 
Vb  man  can  consistently  predicate  an  exclutive  personal  ^^ 
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jojniient  of  anything,  to  a  gift  in  common.    Yet  how  ooramon 
18  this  error. 

If  I  give  ray  two  children  a  horse,  for  example,  in  common^ 
bestow  a  general  dominiony  neither  of  them  can  predicate  upon 
that  kind  of  gift  a  right  of  exclusive  property. 

If  either  of  them  have,  or  ever  come  to  have,  a  separate  or 
exclusive  right  to  him,  or  to  any  particular  portion  of  his  time 
or  uses,  such  etxclusive  right  must  have  origin  in  some  source, 
aside  from  my  gifty  which  was  only  a  general  one.  Hence,  a 
general  dominion  is  inconsistent  with  exclusive  property. 

But  we  hold,  nevertheless,  to  the  right  of  private  ownership 
of  men  and  things,  and  defend  our  exclusive  property  to  each 
npon  precisely  the  same  ground — the  ground  upon  which  all 
civil  government,  among  men  is  to  be  justified — the  ground  of 
the  public  welfare,  or  the  science  of  the  social  state,  or  the 
highest  wisdom  in  our  circumstances,  or  the  necessity  of  our 
circumstances.  Hence  it  is  that  we  say  that  property,  or  ex- 
clusive ownership,  is  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  social  • 
state.  What  social  state  ?  Why,  the  social  state  wherein 
men  are  admitted  to  be  immoral  and  unjust^  which  qualities 
are  known  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  common  enjoyment  of 
things. 

Hence  it  is  that  I  say,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
interfere  injuriously  or  improperly  with  the  things  consecrated 
to  my  exclusive  use,  that  is  to  say,  with  my  property,  so  to 
epeak,  unless  he  interferes  wrongfully  with  the  relation  (moral 
or  legal)  that  subsists  between  me,  and  all  men,  himself  in- 
cluded, in  respect  to  the  object  of  property  interfered  with. 
Hence,  the  objects  of  property  are  one  thing,  and  property  itself 
quite  another  and  a  difTerent  thing. 

Hence,  if  there  be  any  advantages  accruing  from  the  institu- 
tion of  private  ownership  among  men,  that  advantage  is  attrib- 
utable, not  directly  to  the  objects  of  property,  but  to  the  law, 
legal  or  moral,  upon  which  the  institution,  as  such,  reposes,  or 
rather  which  constitutes  it. 

Hence,  man's  social  progress  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
objects  of  property,  but  to  property  itself,  or,  in  other  words, 
not  to  the  material  uses  of  temporal  things,  but  to  the  social 
^iencCj  by  which  temporal  things  are  exclusively  appropriated. 
We  thus  attribute  the  moral  progress  of  rnan  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  proper  principles  of  social  living. 

But  this  question  arises  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  this 
discussion. 

It  seems  paradoxical   to  say,  that  a  man's  properlij  xivvi^j 
^  destroyed   while   the  objects  of  the  propexty  ix\a^  Vie  ^xiXi- 
^atiaUjr  improved  in  condition  ;  and  yet  the  ataleuieiiX.  vs\^^ 
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be  philosophically  true.  Bat  it  caa  only  be  true  npon  the  bu] 
position  of  the  existence  of  the  distinction  above  taken,  Ix 
tween  things  real  and  personal,  and  property  in  them. 

In  order  plainly  to  illustrate  this  important  distinction,  I  sa] 
for  example,  that  a  man  may  take  my^horse — take  him  out  < 
my  possession,  and  divest  me  of  his  uses,  where  he  was  poor! 
provided  for  and  ill-treated,  and  may  take  him  into  his  ow 
exclusive  possession,  where  he  may  be  sumptuously  servet 
and  yet  he  just  as  wrongfully  and  improperly  destroys  m 
property  (in  him)  as  though  his  condition  had  been  unin 
proved. 

A  slave- thief,  for  example,  may  do  the  same  thing  with  m 
slave,  that  is  to  say,  may  take  him  permanently  out  of  m 
exclusive  use  and  possession,  and  by  such  conduct  may  impron 
his  temporal  condition,  and  thereby  utterly  destroy  my  pro| 
erty  in  him — destroy  my  property,  while  bettering  the  ooi 
dition  of  it,  because  he  deprives  me  of  the  exclusive  use  ( 
*  that  which  the  law  of  the  social  state  had  legalized,  so  tosa] 
in  my  possession. 

From  this  view  of  the  matter,  one  or  two  very  importai 
consequences  clearly  follow  : — 

1.  If  property  be  the  creature  of  law — ^human  or  divine,  a 
we  think  it  undoubtedly  is — then  every  law  in  regard  to  th 
possession  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  things  of  this  lift 
constitutes  a  property  in  them.  Hence,  as  there  are  in  regar 
to  the  objects  of  property  two  kinds  of  laws,  viz. :  the  huma 
and  the  moral  or  philosophical,  it  follows  that  they  may  eithc 
harmonize  or  be  in  opposition. 

Hence,  a  human  lawgiver  may  enact  a  law  either  in  hai 
mony  with,  or  opposed  to,  the  science  of  the  social  state,  or  t 
the  principles  of  morality,  and  hence  a  property  may  be  ini 
quitously  obtained,  according  to  a  human  law. 

In  every  treatise,  therefore,  with  respect  to  property,  w 
should  carefully  distinguish  between  the  uniformly  bindinj 
force  of  the  science  of  the  social  state,  or  the  principles  of  joi 
tice  and  morality,  and  the  regulations  in  respect  to  society 
originating  in  mere  human  wisdom. 

Regulations  originating  in  human  wisdom  may  accord  wit] 
the  principles  of  justice  and  morality,  as  well  as  disagree  wit! 
them. 

A  human  law,  therefore,  which  accords  with  the  science  a 
the  social  state,  is  only  to  be  held  as  morally  binding,  or  a 
perpetuating  moral  obligations  or  distinctions. 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  say,  that  laws  arising  in  ha 
waa  wisdom  and  opposed  to  the  science  of  the  social  state,  im 
Hfse  DO  moral  obJigations.     lIndo\ibted\y  Wie^  vcw5«»  twsti 
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obligations ;  but,  then,  these  obligations  are  of  a  pecaliar  char- 
acter and  of  a  temporary  nature. 

No  laws  permanently  regulate  the  social  state,  but  those 
that  constitute  the  science  of  that  state,  and  those  of  human 
enactment,  in  accordance  therewith. 

Hence,  if  we  have  nothing  to  advance  in  favor  of  the  in- 
stitution of  domestic  slavery,  but  human  enactments  in  dis- 
cord with,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  science  of  the  social  state, 
or  the  principles  of  justice  and  morality,  no  good  or  pure- 
minded  man  would  deign  to  undertake  its  justification. 

2.  If  property  be  the  offspring  of  law,  human  or  divine, 
then  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  property  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. And  why  ?  Simply  because,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
or,  as  it  is  property  called,  the  wild,  uncultivated,  or  un- 
civilized state,  men  do  not  submit  to  any  obligations^  whether 
of  human  or  divine  enactment. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  cardinal  distinction  be- 
tween a  civilized  and  an  uncivilized  state,  in  respect  to  mem- 
bers of  our  race. 

This  leading  distinction,  we  take  to  be.  the  knowledge  or 
ignorance,  the  obedience  or  disobedience  of  the  rules  perma- 
nently regulating  the  social  state. 

That  community  of  our  race  is  civilized  that  apprehends 
and  obeys  one  of  the  principles  of  the  social  state ;  but  civil- 
ized only  to  the  extent  of  that  knowledge  and  that  obedience. 
And,  then,  its  advance  in  civilization  keeps  pace  with  the  prin- 
ciples apprehended  and  obeyed.  Hence  is  it  that  we  say  it  is 
the  principles  of  correct  living  that  civilizes  our  race. 

Civilization  we  must  remember  as  a  term  of  comparison. 
The  people  of  England  and  France  are  both  civilized,  but  civil- 
ized in  different  degrees.  No  two  nations  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  are  civilized  in  precisely  the  same  degree,  any  more 
than  they  are  wise,  or  honest,  or  pious,  in  precisely  the  same 
degree. 

We  never  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  a  purely  wild  or  savage  state,  or  what  some  men  call  the 
state  of  nature.  We  have  never  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  its  existence,  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
Oommunity  of  the  human  family  can  live  together  in  society, 
"vvithout  recognizing  and  obeying  some  of  the  principles  of 
civilization. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  just  as  soon  as  a  moral  obligation, 
^ven  of  the  most  obvious  character,  comes  to  be  recognized 
^nd  obeyed,  that  moment  is  there  a  transition  (rorcv  VVv^  VA^ 
to  the  civiVized  state.     I  mean,  of  course,  a  paxVmWy  caViXvl^^ 
^tate,  because  that  is  the  only  state  that  can  bo  ipTeA\c«A.<idL  q" 
the  hnmaa  family. 
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What  is  perfect  oivilization  ?  It  is  the  perfect  knowledge 
of,  and  perfect  submission  to,  the  principles  of  social  living. 

If  there  bo  any  one  principle  of  civilization,  of  which  any 
people,  the  mo^t  enlightened,  is  ignorant,  and  disobeysi  thai 
people  is  uncivilized  in  that  regard,  and  to  that  extent.  No 
nation  can  be  said  to  be  purely  wild  or  savage,  which  knows 
and  obeys  any  one  of  the  principles  of  the  social  code.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  can  only  be  said  to  be  but  par- 
tially civilized,  because  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  are 
persons  of  this  nation  who  do  not  know,  and  who  disobeyi 
many  of  the  most  obvious  principles  of  justice  and  morality. 

In  a  certain  other  sense  there  can  be  no  such  state  as  a 
savage  or  wild  ;  and  this  view  of  the  matter  is  by  no  means 
unimportant 

We  do  not  think  it  can  bo  questioned  that  every  coming  to- 
gether, or  association  of  mankind,  is  permanently  regulated  by 
the  science  of  the  social  state.  What  we  mean  by  this  is,  that 
there  exists  for  the  government  of  the  human  family  right  or 
proper  principles  of  intercourse,  whether  they  recognize  and 
jbey  them  or  not. 

To  make  our  position  still  plainer,  we  insist  that  the  inter- 
3ourso  of  the  savages,  of  this  and  of  every  other  country,  for  ex- 
ample, is  morally  or  philosophically  regulated  by  precisely  the 
same  social  science  that  regulates  the  most  polished  that  is^ 
Dr  that  is  yet  to  be,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Hence,  the  only  distinction  between  the  most  polite  and  the 
Tiost  savage  people,  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  superior  appre- 
icnsion  of  the  science  of  social  life,  and  the  superior  obedience 
:o  its  principles  by  the  former  over  the  latter. 

There  is,  therefore,  ethically  or  morally,  no  exemption  for 
my  portion  of  the  family  of  man,  however  briitali^cd  they 
nay  be,  from  their  obligation  to  behave  properly  in  the  social 
\tsite — and  to  behave  proj)erly  in  that  regard,  means  to  know 
iiid  to  obey  the  science  of  social  living. 

Now,  assuming  it  to  be  true  that  the  intercourse  of  men  and 
^omen  is  regulated  by  a  science  which  civilizes,  it  follows 
hat  there  can  be  no  social  intercourse  not  so  regulated,  and  in 
his  sense  there  can  be  no  wild  or  savage  state. 

But  yet  there  may  be  a  savage  state  in  another  and  a  dif- 
erent  sense.  As,  for  example,  when  men  do  not  understand, 
nd  do  not  therefore  obey,  the  principles  of  justice  and  mo- 
ality.  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  main  proposition  is,  that  '^landmo- 
lopoly,"  or,  says  he,  "  to  express  the  idea  more  accurately,  the 
't^vrar  exercised  by  capital  over  labor,  begets  and  sustains  civil- 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  land  monopoVy  \%  caA^  «^  ^\Ss(i«dX 
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phrase  to  oonvey  the  idea  of  exclusive  ownership  of  land,  and 
<5ertainly  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  exclusive  ownership  of 
land  is  more  conducive  to  civilization  than  other  things  exclu- 
sively owned,  or  exclusive  ownership  of  other  things.  And, 
besides,  the  whole  question  depends  upon  the  rules,  according 
to  which  land  is  monopolized.  If  land  be  monopolized  accord- 
ing to  false  social  principles,  as  it  is  done  in  England  under  the 
law  of  entailments,  or  as  it  was  done  by  the  Church,  by  alien- 
ation in  mortmain,  or  as  is  done  in  Russia  by  the  nobles,  the 
result  is  prejtidicial  to  civilization.  If  land  be  appropriated  or 
monopolized  according  to  laise  principles,  those  wise  princi- 
j>le8  will  conduce  to  the  advance  of  the  public  in  civilization, 
or  the  scale  of  being,  and  not  the  lands  monopolized  or  their 
monopoly.  The  power  exercised  by  capital  over  labor  is  a 
power  to  be  watched  and  guarded.  It  is,  when  not  so  guarded, 
what  Horace  calls 

*'  Bellua  multoram  capitum,"* 

and  which  we  translate,  "  a  monster  of  many  heads." 

And  now,  while  I  have  my  reader's  attention  directed  to  this 
admirable  satire,  let  me  say  to  him  that  the  principles  for  which 

I  am  now  contending,  may  be  plainly  gathered;; from  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  ancient  poet  and  facetious  satirist.  For  exam- 
ple, he  says  at  line  41  of  this  letter, 

**  Virtns  est,  vitium  fugere  ;  et  sapicntia  prima 
Stultitia  caruisse," 

'^^rhich,  being  /z6era//y  translated,  means  that  we  must  not  attach 
"•XK)  much  importance  to  land  and  capital,  but  to  the  principles 
of  social  ethics,  according  to  which  they  are  used  and  employed, 
^r  the  reader  may  translate  them  literally,  and  make  them  say 
"fcliat  it  is  virtue  to  avoid  vice,  and  the  first  wisdom  to  have 
t>een  free  from  folly. 

At  line  60  is  that  admirable  lesson  quoted  by  Walpole  on  a 
X3Qemorable  occasion : 

"  Ilic  murus  aeneus  csto,  3 
Nil  con8cir«  sibi,  nulla  i)alle8ccre  culpa," 

^  thing  to  be  observed  as  well  by  state  as  by  individuals. 

And  this  philosophy  he  sums  up  in  the  last  three  lines  of  this 
^®tter,  which  are  admirable,  with  the  exception  of  the  vulgar 
joke  contained  in  the  last  five  words. 

Itr.  Fitzhugh,  it  would  seem,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough 
^lly  to  comprehend  him,  reckons  material  prosperity  as  the 
^^ef  good  of  the  state.     Looking  at  this  material  ptospent^  m 
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that  light,  he  then  contends  as  a  corollary  that  slavery,  as  oon- 
trasted  with  free  society,  is  the  wiser  and  better  agent  of  civil- 
ization. 

Although  he  says  that  domestic  slavery  is  not  of  itself 
civilizing,  *'  does  not  beget  it," — not  civilizing  without  land 
monopoly^  and  land  monopoly  is  slavery  to  capital,  he  yet  con- 
tends that  slavery  to  capital  is  only  beneficial  under  certain 
circumstances.  His  final  conclusion  is,  that  ''  too  much  lib- 
erty is  the  great  evil  of  our  age,  and  the  vindication  of  slaveiy 
the  best  corrective  of  the  spirit  of  lawless  licentiousness  that 
threatens  to  subvert  society."  Now,  in  opposition  to  this,  we 
are  rather  inclined,  with  unaffected  diffidence,  to  contend  that 
the  great  evil  of  our  age  is  too  little  liberty  and  too  great  Ucen-^ 
tiousness. 

In  order  to  settle  the  point  in  dispute,  we  will  have  to  define 
the  term  with  respect  to  which  the  issue  is  raised. 

What  is  civil  liberty  ?  It  is  the  liberty  of  doing  as  we  please 
in  all  things  not  prohibited  by  the  civil  law. 

Blackstone's  definition  of  civil  liberty  is  sound  to  the  core  ; 
and  ho  defines  it  to  be,  natural  liberty  so  far  restrained  as  may 
be  demanded  by  the  public  good ;  plainly  thereby  admitting 
that  natural  liberty  is  a  liberty  to  be  restrained — a  restraint 
demanded  by  the  public  good — in  other  words,  a  bad,  or  dan- 
gerous, or  licentious  liberty. 

It  is  the  exercise  of  this  kind  of  liberty  that  we  slavehold- 
ers object  to,  upon  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States. 

The  civil  law  with  us,  enacted  by  competent  or  regularly 
constituted  lawful  authority,  plainly  prohibits  any  interference 
with  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  by  which  property  in 
our  slaves  may  become  insecure,  or  their  fidelity  impaired,  or 
debauched. 

The  people  of  the  North  have  the  natural  liberty  to  molest 
these  civil  regulations  to  our  injury  if  they  choose.  It  is  this 
natural  liberty  that  our  civil  law  has  restrained.  Henoe  they 
[lavo  no  civil  liberty  to  molest  them.  Hence,  when  they  molest 
them,  they  exercise  a  bad,  or  dangerous,  or  licentious  liberty. 
Blackstone  would  say,  to  them,  although  you  have  the  natural 
liberty  to  do  as  you  please,  yet  that  kind  of  liberty  is  to  be 
restrained  by  civil  laws,  in  order  to  have  civil  liberty,  and  civil 
liberty  consists  in  doing  everything  not  prohibited  by  the  civil 
law  ;  and  since  the  civil  law  prohibits  you  from  injuriously  in- 
terfering with  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  it  would  be 
%  licentious  or  bad  natural  liberty  that  would  enable  yoti  to 
lo  what  the  civil  law  prohibits.  Civil  liberty  demands  of  yoa 
to  obey  the  civil  law.  Natural  liberty  enables  you  to  disobey 
it     Natural  liberiy  becomes  a  bad  liberty,  the  very  moment  it 
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u  restrained  by  a  civil  law,  enacted  by  any  lawfully  oonstitat- 
ed  legislative  authority.  It  is  moral  to  obey,  and  immoral  to 
disobey  aooh  a  law,  and  this  law  the  people  of  the  North  dis- 
obey.    The  conclusion  I  leave  to  others  to  deduce. 

I  have  always  admired  the  definition  of  civil  liberty  given 
by  Blackatone. 

Hence,  under  this  definition  of  civil. liberty,  the  best  form  of 
oivU  rule  is  that  which  sufficiently  or  wisely  restrains  natural 
liberty. 

Hence,  men's  natural  liberty  is  not  to  be  causelessly  dis- 
turbed or  impaired,  but  only  usefully  or  beneficially. 

This  liberty — a  liberty  to  do  either  right  or  u^rong — is 
sufficiently  or  wisely  restrained  when  men  are  compelled,  by 
pains  and  penalties  that  accompany  civil  law,  to  the  ob- 
servance of  those  general  rules  that  preserve  the  public  peace, 
and  uphold  the  public  morality. 

Between  social  and  civil  liberty  there  is  a  marked  dis- 
tinction, which  we  desire  the  reader  particularly  to  notice. 

Social  liberty  is  the  liberty  of  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  social  life  voluntarily.  It  is  distinguished 
favorably  from  civil  liberty,  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
ooercive  penalties,  and  pains  of  body  and  estate,  attached  to 
the  latter,  that  have  no  relevancy  to  the  former. 

What  we  desire  the  civil  government  to  do,  in  any  com- 
munity of  which  we  are  a  member,  is  so  to  overrule  the 
natural  liberty,  that  men  have  to  obey  or  disobey  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  morality,  by  such  bodily  pains  and  penal- 
ties as  thereby  to  compel  them  to  observe  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  rules  of  social  life  to  render  society  jwaceful  and  moral. 

Hence,  we  do  not  want  civil  government  to  touch  any  one 
who  is  dis|)osed  to  be  a  socialist ;  that  is,  to  obey  the  science 
of  the  social  state  voluntarily. 

What  we  want  civil  government  to  do,  is  to  make  haste  to 
get  away  from  the  ways  and  artairs  of  men  whenever  it  can 
do  so,  without  detriment  to  the  public  welfare. 

Hence,  according  to  these  observations,  it  is  the  merest 
contradiction  in  terms  to  speak  of  the  best  form  of  civil 
government.  It  is  imjiossiblc,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
for  any  form  of  civil  rule  to  be  positively  the  best,  for  the 
reason,  that  the  best  form  of  social  government  Ls  the  preva- 
lence of  social  science  voluntarily  obeyed. 

All  civil  government  is  undeniably  an  evil,  and  only  made 
necessary  by  the  evil  passions  and  ignorance  of  our  race. 

There  may  be,  we  cheerfully  concede,  best  civil  govern- 
ments comparatively  ;  that  is  to  say,  best  civil  governments 
for  particular  people  and  particular  periods. 
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Repnblican  government  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  com 
paratively,  the  best  for  the.enlightened  people  of  this  cotintry 
but  how  would  it  do  for  the  ignorant  Africans  ?  Would  i 
be  the  best  for  them  ?  Clearly  not  They  are  too  ignoran 
and  wild. 

The  best  form  of  civil  rule  for  men  low  down  in  the  seal 
of  being,  is  the  despotic,  or  monarchical.  Even  slavery  itseli 
which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  comparatively  the  least  coni 
mendable  of  the  many  forms  of  civil  government,  is  the  bes 
under  certain  circumstances  and  for  certain  peoples.  It  i 
manifestly  and  clearly  the  best  form  of  civil  rule  for  th^ 
Africans  of  this  nation,  one  and  all. 

Civil  government  must  be  accommodated  to  the  intelligeno 
and  virtue  of  the  community  to  be  subjected  to  it. 

I  admire  republican  governments — governments  of  oon 
stitutional  checks  and  balances— exceedingly ;  but,  neverthelen 
enlightened  as  I  take  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  to  be,  ! 
should  be  slow  to  recommend  it  to  their  adoption.  I  shouli 
fear  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  science  o 
the  social  state,  as  voluntarily  to  obey  them,  in  the  absence  o 
a  more  despotic  civil  authority. 

Accordingly,  as  men  in  social  communities  are  civilized  (ani 
by  civilization  1  mean  the  knowledge  of,  and  the  disposition  t 
obey,  the  science  of  social  intercourse,  on  the  principles  o 
morality  and  justice),  so  should  civil  rule  be  lenient  or  oon 
stitutional. 

Governments  should  relax — and  so  will,  as  a  general  rule— 
from  the  iron  despotism  of  a  single  will,  or  individual  domi 
nation,  so  absolutely  necessary  in  communities  in  btit  a  smal 
degree  removed  from  a  state  of  barbarism — submitting  t 
constitutional  checks  and  balances  in  proportion  to  the  civil] 
zation  of  the  governed. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  consider  the  origin  aiM 
value  of  the  objects  of  property. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  to  remark  that  man,  besido 
being  endowed  with  capacity  to  apprehend  truth,  is  also  th 
creature  of  passions  or  afTections. 

These  affections  are  pleased  instinctively  with  possession  c 
the  visible  objects  of  this  world. 

We  all  want  to  possess  and  enjoy  the  things  that  gratify  thi 
several  senses  ;  and  such  is  our  selfishness,  we  all  want  tiheo 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  legatees. 

Hence  arise  conflicts  of  wants,  the  collision  of  oppo8iii| 
interests,  and  the  consequent  clash  of  brute  force. 

Here  wo  have  the  cause  and  the  origin  of  property  and  o 
oivll  lawB. 
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If  these  opposing  desires  conid  have  been  settled  in  ao- 
oordanoe  with  social  ethics,  by  amicable  agreement,  we  never 
should  have  heard  of  either  civil  government  or  laws  of  exclu- 
sive ownership.  But  because  these  conflicts  could  not  be  so 
settled,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of 
men,  civil  government,  representing  the  physical  strength  of 
the  majority,  and  laws  of  property,  or  principles  of  exclusive 
ownership,  representing  their  opinions  with  respect  to  justice, 
enforced  oy  bodily  pains  and  penalties,  became  an  absolute 
necessily,  demanded  by  the  public  welfare. 

If,  therefore,  the  public  welfare  had  not  imperiously  de- 
manded their  interposition,  civil  governments  would  never 
have  been  instituted  among  men.  From  the  foregoing  re- 
marks we  draw  the  final  conclusion,  which  is,  that  the  objects 
of  property,  or,  if  you  please,  the  temporal  and  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  things  of  this  life,  have  no  direct  or  inherent 
tendency  to  civilize  or  improve  our  race,  or  elevate  it  in  the 
scale  of  being. 

Of  themselves,  or  aside  from  the  principles  that  regulate 
their  ownership,  they  have  as  strong  a  tendency  to  corrupt  as 
to  ameliorate. 

What  makes  worldly  things  of  use  in  the  affairs  of  human 
progress,  is,  not  their  possession,  or  exclusive  dominion,  but 
the  principles  of  social  life  that  cluster  around  them,  and 
which,  without  worldly  objects  of  desire,  would  have  no  place 
in  the  ways  and  affairs  of  men. 
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Without  any  of  the  spirit  of  sectarianism,  it  is  our  delight  to 
set  forth  the  virtues  of  those  of  every  faith,  who  illustrate,  in 
their  daily  walks  and  avocations,  Christian  life,  whether  viewed 
from  a  Catholic  or  Protestant  standpoint,  or  from  the  stand- 
point of  any  of  the  orthodoxies  and  heterodoxies  which  so 
fatally  divide  and  break  up  the  Christian  world. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  we  are  happy  to  procure  a  copy 
of  the  interesting  volume  which  Dr.  Wightman,  president  of 
Wofford  College,  S.  C,  has  issued  from  the  press,  entitled, 
"  Life  of  Wm.  Capers,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  includirifi;  an  Autobiography." 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  name  of  Wm.  Capers,  in  the 
humblest,  as  in  the  most  exalted  duties  of  the  ChrisUau  rcvm- 
istry,  has  been  itcasured  in  the  hearts  of  the  vast  comrcvMu\V} 
^''i?^  make  up  tho  Methodist  Church  ;  and  in  a  more  eav^e\»\ 
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manner  has  it  been  troasnred  by  those  of  us  at  the  Sooth, 
virhose  fortune  it  was  to  be  thrown  immediately  within  the 
iphere  of  his  labors,  to  gather  wisdom  from  his  precepts,  and 
irirtne  from  his  example.  A  Christian,  a  soholar,  and  a  gentk- 
[Tian,  he  knew  how  to  temper  the  duties  of  the  church  with 
those  of  the  world,  and  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  patriotism 
ind  society  with  the  sterner  and  the  usually  too  uncompro- 
mising ones  of  the  pulpit.  Such  men  deserve  a  place  in  civil, 
is  in  religious  history,  and  we  shall  be  in  no  danger  olf 
trespassing  upon  forbidden  ground,  in- glancing  through  their 
biographies,  or  in  making  appropriate  reflections  and  extracts 
ELS  we  pass.  It  would  be  so,  were  there  not  in  our  case  per- 
sonal feelings  to  be  gratified ;  for  among  the  earliest  recolieo- 
tions  of  our  boyhood,  are  the  polished  brow,  the  whitened  locks, 
and  the  silvery  notes  of  Dr.  Capers,  as.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath, 
they  presented  themselves  in  the  sanctuary  that  we  were  re- 
quired by  parental  solicitude  to  attend,  much  against  our  own 
inclinations,  which  the  rather  would  have  run  riot  among  the 
trees,  tlie  bird's-nests,  and  high  grass  of  the  churchyard  which 
ndjoined,  and  gave  practical  point  to  the  text,  that  all  human 
things  are  vanity.  If  not  improved  by  the  teaching,  we  still 
learned  to  revere  the  teacher,  and  have  ever  since  been  glad- 
dened by  reports  of  his  growing  fame  and  his  extending  use- 
fulness. 

Dr.  Capers  was  the  son  of  a  Revolutionary  worthy,  Major 
William  Capers,  who  served  with  Marion  and  Moultrie,  but 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  several  histories  of  the  times,  with 
tlie  exception  of  a  casual  mention  in  the  notes  of  Chancellor 
James.  This  is  a  fate  not  uncommon  with  many  who  were 
among  the  boldest  and  stanchest  and  most  uncompromising 
of  the  patriots  of  that  day.  Dr.  Capers  tells  us  that  the 
Butlers  of  South  Carolina  are  in  this  category  ;  but  the  list 
might  be  greatly  extended.  There  is  scarcely  an  old  family 
but  can  supply  from  its  own  traditions  much  that  history  has 
overlooked.  The  present  writer  is  descended  from  one  of  those 
families  which  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  almost  coeval 
with  the  first  settlement  at  Port  Royal,  and  which,  in  the  Rev- 
olution, gave,  in  an  humble  way,  patriot  after  patriot  to  the 
country's  service,  whose  names  and  deeds  have  furnished  the 
material  of  family  disquisitions  at  many  a  hearthstone,  but 
have,  unfortunately,  never  been  intrusted  to  the  surer  custody 
of  the  historian.  It  has  been  told  in  particular  how  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  William  Norton,  with  a  trusty  and  ever- 
faithful  slave  at  his  side,  served  during  several  years  of  the 
war  in  this  exploit  of  daring  and  in  that ;  how  he  repaired  to 
Charleston,  and  was  present  at  the  siege,  and  how,  after  its 
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fall,  being  among  the  prisoners,  he  was  attacked  with  smaIT> 
pox,  and  his  life  preserved  by  the  efforts  of  a  heroic  sister, 
who,  with  a  boat  and  hands,  hastened  from  her  plantation  to 
the  city,  and  asked  and  obtained  from  the  royal  authorities  the 
onstody  and  keeping  of  her  brother.  This  and  the  like  are 
among  the  traditions  that  come  down  like  heir-looms;  yet 
nowhere,  in  any  of  the  books,  or  records,  or  published  lists  of 
any  sort,  has  it  been  possible  to  find  mention  of  his  name. 
But  what,  after  all|  are  such  vain  traditions  in  a  practical  age 
like  ours  ?  As  Juvenal  meanly  says,  Qu(B  faciunt  stem- 
mata  ? 

•  There  are  passages  in  Bishop  Capors's  Autobiography  which 
we  mark  for  reference.  His  account  of  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood is  often  touching  and  beautiful,  and  illustrates  very  strik- 
ingly the  simplicity  of  his  character.  Referring  to  these 
scenes,  and  to  the  constraint  which  is  sometimes  laid  upon 
children,  he  indulges  in  a  very  pretty  digression. 

'*  And  I  say  now,  let  Uie  children  be  diildron.  Let  thorn  have  their  plays  in 
their  own  way,  and  choose  them  for  thcmselvos.  We  onl^'  spoil  it  by  inter- 
fering. And  1  say  more  :  away  with  all  sickly  Bontimentahsm,  and  the  cnielty 
of  unnatural  constraint.  What  a  deprivation  it  would  have  been  to  me  at  Belle 
Vne  to  have  been  refused  my  traps  because  it  was  crnol  to  catch  tlic  birds  ! 
Bot  I  had  my  traps,  and  never  dreamed  of  any  cruelty  in  the  matter.  My  father 
made  the  first  one  for  mo,  and  tauji^^ht  me  how  to  niake  them,  and  how  to  set 
them,  ami  to  choose  pro j>er  places  for  tlu-ni .  But  he  never  made  a  cage  for  me,  nor 
did  I  ever  want  liim  to  make  one.  CJod  had  given  me  the  birds  to  eat,  if  I  could 
catt'rh  them ;  but  not  to  shut  tlu-m  up  in  cogos.  wliorc  they  could  do  me  no 

focxl.  No  artificial  ciu»«.*si  of  conscionei*  wore  motle  for  m*:.  I  loved  the  birds, 
loved  to  see  their  protty  feathern,  ari«l  to  hear  them  r«in^  ;  but  I  loved  to  taste 
of  tht-ir  flesh  still  better.  And  I  might  do  so  as  inolTcnKively  as  a  cat,  for  any- 
thiuir  I  was  tAught.  Tlu;  use  gave  the  moasure  of  riglit  in  the  ease.  Such  as 
I  could  not  eat  I  wouM  not  catch.  And  I  hate  thiK  day  the  mawkish  philoso- 
phy, which  gives  to  the  birds  the  symputhv  due  to  the  children.  Let  the  children 
DC  frt-ii  and  active.  lift  them  have  a  min<l  and  will.  And  let  them  have  a  pa- 
rent'-* gentle,  faithful  guidance  :  neither  the  ill-judiring  weakness,  which  is  ever 
tea^im;  them  with  interjections  that  mean  nothing ;  nor  the  false  refinement 
which,  while  it  must  have  the  birds  go  frte  to  carol  in  the  groves,  makes  caged 
birds  of  the  little  children;  nor  the  tyranny  of  constraining  them  out  of  all 
their  simple  gleeful  nature,  to  behave  like  old  peoj)le/' 

On  page  53,  wo  have  a  description  of  one  of  those  remark- 
ahle  assemblages  of  the  olden  time,  which  our  Methodist  friends 
entitle,  camp'tnecting^  and  which  have  furnished  scenes  to 
bafHe  the  skill  of  Hogarth,  and  puzzle  not  a  little  psychologist 
and  physiologist  alike.     The  one  in  1802,  ho  thus  describes : 

"  What  was  most  remarkable,  both  at  this  camp-Tneetinix.  and  tlie  following  one 
•  year  after wanl  (1803).  as  distinguishing  them  from  much  mon»  later  camp-meet- 
iniurs.  was  the  stnmgeand  unaccuuntjible  boilily  exercises  which  prevailed  there. 
In  i«onie  instances,  persons  who  were  not  before  known  t<.)  be  at  all  religious,  or 
under  any  ])artieular  ct)neern  almut  it,  w«)ul«l  suddenly  fall  to  the  irround,  and 
become  strangely  convnIse<l  with  what  was  calle«l  the  jerks  ;  the  head  and  neck, 
ftikl  sometimes  the  body  also,  moving  backwaiti  and  forward  with  epasmodio 
Tiolence,  and  so  rapidly,  that  the  plaited  hair  of  a  woman's  head  might  be  heard 
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>  cnck.  This  exercise  was  not  peculiar  to  feeble  persons,  nor  to  cither  teZr 
nt,  on  the  contrary,  wns  most  frequent  to  the  stronf^  and  athletic,  whether 
lan  or  woman.  I  never  knew  it  among  chiUlren,  nor  very  old  persons.  In 
thcr  oases,  ])orRon8  falling  down  would  an|»car  Bcnsclcss,  and  almost  lifeless, 
•r  hours  together  ;  lying  motionless  at  full  length  on  the  ground,  and  almost 
J  pale  as  corpses.  And  then,  there  wns  the  jumping  exercise,  which  some- 
m<M  ai>proximated  dancing  ;  in  which  i<overal  |>ersons  roiffht  l>e  seen  standiiy 
trfoctiy  ereot,  an<l  springing  upward,  without  seeming  to  bend  a  joint  of  their 
►dies.  Such  exercises  were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  present  among  the  some  people 
,  the  oainp-meeting  of  18(16/' 


The  Doctor  could  not  tut  recognize  the  "  workings  of  God's 
race  "  on  all  these  extraordinary  manifestations,  exhibiting, 
1  this  respect,  an  extent  of  faith  which  unhappily  is  iu>t 
ouchsafed  to  an  '^  outside  barbarian." 

Among  his  fellow-students  at  the  South  Carolina  College, 
)r.  Capers  mentions  the  honored  names  of  Chancellor  Harper, 
osiah  Evaas,  William  J.  Grayson,  William  T.  Brantly,  ©to. 
Lt  the  mention  of  this  last  named,  it  becomes  us  to  drop  a 
lious  tear.  He  was  our  friend  and  preceptor,  and  the  lessons 
f  morality  and*  wisdom  which  for  several  years  were  distilled 
irom  his  eloquent  lips  into  our  ear,  wore  not  altogether  wasted, 
3t  us  hope,  upon  barren  soil.  He  was  a  man  of  massive  intel- 
3ct,  and  a  great  dialectitian.  In  the  discussion  of  pure  meta- 
hysics  we  have  never  met  his  equal.  He  seemed  to  grapple 
/ith  the  subject  before  him  with  the  strength  of  Hercules, 
nd  with  the  skill  of  Socrates.  Analysis  and  synthesis  were 
is  especial  shield  and  sword,  and  in  the  command  of  the  pure, 
Ich  old  English,  undeRled,  he  was  rarely  matched  on  any 
rena.  In  force  and  fullness  it  was  truly  Johnsonian.  In  his- 
Dry,  too,  he  was  entirely  at  ease,  but  in  mathematics,  and 
mguages,  which  he  sometimes  affected,  there  were  deficiencies 
lat  even  a  casual  student  might  at  times  detect.  In  the  pul- 
it  he  was  ornate  and  profound,  though  but  few  of  his  ser- 
ious have  been  published,  and  these  we  have  in  a  small  volume, 

present  from  himself,  which  has  furnished  pleasure  to  us  in 
lany  an  hour.  Worthy  oh}  Doctor  !  How  well  do  we  recall 
lose  hours  which  are  never  to  return,  when  your  large,  and 
3mewhat  ungainly  figure,  would  be  seen  in  the  chapel,  and  in 
le  recitation  and  lecture  halls  of  the  old  Charleston  College ; 
rhen  our  shortcomings  would  be  chided  by  your  naturally 
ascible  nature,  but  when  your  large  and  noble  heart  would 
ver  be  ready  to  forgive  and  to  forget,  and  to  reward,  where 
ny  merit  seemed  to  disclose  itself !  How  many  of  thy  ecoen- 
ricities  will  linger  among  the  traditions  of  that  college.  Not 
oon,  in  particular,  will  the  class  of  1843  forget  your  parting 
j/nonitions,  which,  at  their  request,  were  thrown  by  you  into 
sermon,  and  delivered  in  the  ¥itsl  "BaipWaV.  GVvxxich.^  from  the 
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text,  "  God  made  man  perfect ;  bat  they  have  sought  out  many 
inventions."     We  are  wandering. 

In  the  course  of  his  autobiography,  Bishop  Capers  refers  to 
some  of  those  remarkable  characters,  who  may  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  South  to  shame  our  abolition  brethren,  and 
who  are  denominated  "  black  preachers."  The  account  of 
Henry  Evans,  of  North  Carolina,  exhibits  one  of  these. 

*•  llenrj  Evan?  was  confess odlv  the  father  of  llio  MothoJist  Church,  whit« 
and  blncll,  in  Fiiyettcvillc,  aiul  tLc  best  prt-achiT  of  Wis  time  in  that  quart-cr, 
and  wofi  BO  rcmarkahh^  aA  to  have  bectmie  th<»  grcat«'st  curiosity  of  the  town  ; 
iiuoDinch.  that  di^tini^]iBllod  visitors  hardly  felt  that  tliov  nii^hf  jiacH  a  Sunday 
in  Fayett^'Tillo  without  hearing  him  nreach.  Evans  was^roiu  Virjrinia  ;  afihoo- 
m^er  by  trade,  and,  1  Ihink,  was  born  free.  He  beeanie  a  Chripti.an  and  a 
IfethoJi&t  quite  youn«r,  and  wus  licenii<'d  to  prcaeh  in  Virginia.  While  yet  a 
young  iJian,  he  detiiTniiuod  to  remove  to  C-harleston,  S.  (.-.T  thinking  he  might 
nicc«re<i  Injst  there  at  his  trade.  ♦  *  *  Tliis  determined  liim  to  Btop  in  Yixy- 
ettevillc  ;  and  he  began  to  preach  to  Ww.  negroe.s.  with  great  ( Ifect.  The  town 
council  interfered,  and  nothing  inhi.s  power  could  jirevail  with  them  to  permit 
Mm  to  preach.  He  then  withdrew  to  th«»  .'•and-hilli>,  out  of  town,  and  helu  mett- 
ings  in  the  wood^,  changing  his  a])poin1ments  from  ])1aee  to  place.  No  law  waH 
noUtcd,  while  the  couucil  was  ttfeetually  ehuled  ;  and  so  ihe  opposition  paseed 
into  the  hands  of  tb<!  mo!>.  These  he  worried  out,  by  changing  his  ap]>oint- 
mente,  so  that  when  they  went  to  work  their  will  uj'on  him,  he  was  preaching 
Bomewhcre  else.  *  •  *  lla]»j»ily  for  him,  and  the  caupc  of  religion,  his  hon- 
est countenance  and  earnest  pleadingn  were  i»oon  j)owerfulIy  seconded  by  tho 
frnita  of  lii«  laburs  ()n<'  after  another  brgan  to  su^peet  their  .servants  of  attend- 
ing liis  preaching,  not  beeause  lln'v  were  made  worse,  but  won«hrfully  better. 
The  ctfeet  on  tin*  public  nlonll.^  of  tin-  n<'gro«'H,  too.  began  to  be  s<'rn,  particu- 
larly as  f'. irardi'il  tlK-ir  habiti-  on  .'^liinlny.  .'nid  drunkcniuss.  And  it  was  not  • 
long  before  the  mob  was  cjilled  <itT.  by  a  ehan;jje  in  the  curri  nt  of  opinion,  and 
Evanh  war*  fill<iw*d  to  ]iri'»<:li  into\\n.  At  tlial  time,  t lure  V!i*>  not  a  single 
eburch  editiet-  in  town,  sind  l)ul  oin*  enntrr*  ix;itir)n  (Pn.'^bvltTian).  who  wor.-'hip- 
p€d  in  wluit  was  ealUd  the  Stat«-lM»usr.  nndtr  wliii-h  was  \\w  mnrk<t;  and  it 
was  plainly  Kvanp,  or  nobody,  to  j»n  arh  to  the  lu-^Tot  s.  ]N4iw,  too.  of  the  mi.M- 
treftdi.*,  tbi-re  w«ri'  n<»T  a  fi-w,  aii'l  soim.-  uia>i«  iv.  ^^ho  were  brought  to  think 
that  th<'  pr«-ri«:'hing,  wlji«'li  bad  |»r<iv«(l  s<»  biiirlicial  lo  tln.ir  siTvanls.  miiiht  be 
goo<]  f'.tr  them  al>o  ;  .iiid  the  fjiTiiJUis  n»  gro  pnaclH-r  hail  home  wbitts  as  wt-U  \\a 
b]ack>to  hear  Iiim.  Si  at'^,  distin<^(ly  s<-|iuralr«l,  won*  at  first  aj»jiropriat«d  to  the 
whitx.-'y,  nrjir  th«-  jiiiljiit.  Ilnl  livaiis  liii-l  already  beooim;  l"ann»iis,  and  tluse 
seat)  wenr  iiisutl;«'i«  nt.  Iriib.«»!.  tin'  nrgpMS  si  rniril  likrly  to  loj-e  thtir  preaeh- 
er,  negp>  thoutrli  lie  \s.'i-.  \\liilf  tlie  ^v!lit^^.  <'r<»wdi(l  ttut  of  tli«'ir  ap['n»jiriat«i 
Kati*.  ti»ok  jto.-MS.-ion  of  tho-r  in  the  r«i»r.  Meanwhile,  I'vans  bad  r<  j;n>«  iit«*l 
to  tlie  ]iria<'h«T  \*i  J»lad«  n  rireiiit.  how  things  wir«*  iroing,  and  indnerd  him  to 
take  hi-*  m«  •  tiiii^-bou.--  inio  tlw  ein-uit.  and  <-oM.-titutt;  a  eburch  Iln  re.  And 
now.  there  wa.»  n<»  I<»n<.'«T  hm-im  for  the  m 'jnn  s  in  the  hou"^*-  vheii  Kvans 
ppeAolud  ;  r.n<l  lor  tlu-  ae.Miriimodation  of  bolh  el:isr«  s,  the  weat|i<  r-lK<ards  Were 
KncH'kid  nfl*.  e.nil  .-bed-,  wi  re  a«ldi  d  to  tlie  bojise  on  eitlMT  .-ide  ;  tht?  whites  oeeu- 
pjing  thi'  wliole  i»f  tlie  oriirinal  buiMln'j.  and  the  n«-;.rroes  those  >lieds  as  a  part 
^f  the  »^am«'  boiL-e.  l!van'-*s  thvellint.r  was  a  hlu«l  at  the  ]<ul[»it  end  of  the 
*5hureh.  *  '  It  was  my  jiractiee  to  hold  a  meitim;  with  tin-  blacks  in  the 
church,  •lireotly  :ifter  niorniiiL'"  pr<  nebinir.  <  vi  ry  Sund;iy.  And  «»n  tin'  Snndny 
i>i»fi,r»'  his  death,  diiriiicr  <lii>  nulling,  the  .little  door  betw«'«  n  bis  humble  j^hed 
«ii«l  the  eharieel  when.'  I  ^t^.MMi,  was  op«  ned.  and  the  dvinir  man  eniiTed  for  a 
Wl  farewijl  t«»  hi"^  ]•<  nple.  lie  wa.-<  «!mo.-t  too  f« «  bh-  to  h-tand  at  all.  but  sup- 
Portirii;  hirij-ejf  by  the  railin-^  of  tin*  ehnne»-I.  he  .-aid  ■  '  1  ha\e  come  to  hay  Uiy 
Xartwordt<i  y.ni.  It.  is  this:  None  but.  Chri.-t.  Three  times  1  b;\\«' V.wA  \\\n 
life  in  jiopaniy  for  preaehing  the  gr>ipc]  (o  you.  Three  \\uvi -^  \  \\i\\e  \»tvAvv\\ 
w  i*;*-  on  th.'  « d^T  of  tin-  w!i)<  r.  tml  t-wnm  aem.-s  the  (.'a]»e  Veivr.  lo  y*^*^^^^'^^  ^^^^' 
9^jKltu\ua.     And  now,  if  in  my  last  hour,  1  could  trust  to  Uia^.,  or  Vo  ulW'S 
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hin^  else  but  Christ  crocified,  for  my  salyation,  all  should  be  lost*  and  my  ioiil 

>eriBh  for  evcT.' " 

Bishop  Capers,  in  speaking  of  his  second  marriage,  which 
bllowed  rather  sooner  than  is  justified  hy  public  opinion  upon 
ho  decease  of  his  first  wife,  passes  a  beautiful  and  touching 
compliment  to  the  departed  lady,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very 
ngeniously  and  happily  justifies  his  course  : 

'*  If  the  opinion  wore  true  which  I  have  hoard  expressed,  that  a  second  wifo 
3  a  snppIant^T,  and  in  contract  in  ^  a  second  luarriagOf  one  forgets  the  former 
rifo,  or  loses  hin  affections  for  her,  transfer rinff  it  to  the  supplanter  \  or  if  only 
hat  to  marry  a  second  wife,  implies  such  an  interference  with  the  affections  as 
9  inconsistent  with  the  most  tenderly  cherished  love  and  affection  for  the  dead,* 

could  never  have  been  married  a  second  time,  nor  could  ton  years  have  pre- 
)arcd  me  for  the  unnatural  revulrti<»n.  I  did  not  believe  so,  nor  did  I  feel  so. 
t  was  alike  natural  and  sincere  for  mo  to  weep  for  the  dead  or  solicit  a  living 
vifc  ;  and  the  woman  should  have  had  not  my  affection  but  abhorrence,  who 
hould  have  come  to  my  arms  as  a  supplanter.  Anna  was  enshrined  in  my 
leart  never  to  be  disnosse.^sed ;  and  the  wife  I  solicited,  was  not  to  dispute  her 
itle  to  her  bur^'ing-place.  And  yet,  I  repeat,  I  solicited  the  hand  of  Miss  McGill 
LS  sincerely  as  I  haa  done  that  of  Miss  White ;  and  I  loved  to  talk  of  my  dear 
^nna  to  her.  I  loved  to  tell  her  how  slie  must  have  loved  to  know  her,  as  her 
»wn  souFs  sifter ;  as  I  have  since  told  her,  how  J  shall  love  to  introduce  them 
vhen  we  meet  together  in  heaven.  Nature's  secrets  are  not  to  be  disclosed  in 
vords ;  but  so  simple  was  my  heart,  so  sincere  my  conduct,  that  one  of  my  first 
iares,  after  my  second  marriaijfc,  was  to  introduce  Mrs.  Capers  to  my  mother 
Anna's  mother)  as  her  daughter.  I  knew  she  could  never  doubt  my  luYe  for 
ho  deceased." 

The  foster-mother  of  Mrs.  Capers  had  designed  making  her 
;he  heir  of  her  fortune,  which  was  large,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  sudden  approach  of  death,  and  by  a  course  of  conduct 
jpon  the  part  of  the  daughter's  husband,  which,  though  hon- 
orable to  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  may  yet  be 
Dpcn  to  exception,  in  a  worldly  point,  since  there  are  duties  to 
bo  performed  to  the  living  as  to  the  dead.  We  give  hie  own 
iccount  of  it. 

"  The  second  physician  was  Dr.  John  Wnu^^,  a  nephew  of  my  second  mother ; 
ind  suspecting  Homethin;^,  probably,  he  asked  me  at  the  first  moment  we  were 
ilone  alter  seeing  her,  if  she  had  a  will,  or  wished  to  alter  one  ;  and  on  being 
uold  how  the  matter  was,  ui^ed  me  instantly  to  send  for  a  lawyer.  Bat  it 
sould  not  be.  She  had  been  trifled  with  to  within  two  hours  of  her  conaeiona- 
ness  in  life,  and  I  owed  her  too  much  to  take  up  those  two  hours  at  the 
threshold  of  eternity  with  a  lawyer  ;  and  I  owed  myself  too  much  to  allow  a 
lUApiciou  to  attach  to  me  that  I  lia<i  bronc^ht  her  to  my  house  in  a  dying  oon- 
dition  t.0  filch  her  property.  Wlien  her  situation  was  made  known  to  her,  the 
vrill  came  first  to  her  mind.  But  I  was  at  her  Ikidside  for  another  purpoae, 
and  claimcil  her  tlioughts  for  Christ  and  his  salvation ;  and  several  timea  after- 
ward, when  scarcely  able  to  articulate,  she  tried  to  say  something  about  that 
will." 

A  very  amusing  incident  is  narrated  on  page  216  of  the 
wtobiography,  which  will  recall  to  the  mind  of  every  South- 
rn  reader  mtiny  that  are  not  unWke; 
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^I  -wuB  holding  a  loT^-feast  for  thorn,  and  Go^sar,  an  elderly  African,  ipoke 
vithffreat  animation  of  a  g:ood  meeting  he  hnd  had  across  the  river,  at  vliich 
•omebody  had  agreed  to  join  the  Church,  and  wns  now  ])rc8ent  for  that  pnr- 
poae.  And  when  he  hod  sat  down,  it  being  time  to  conclude  the  eerriee,  I 
uked  him  if  I  had  understood  him  rightly,  as  saying  that  he  had  brought  some 
one  to  join  the  Church. 

"  •  Yes,  sir,*  answered  he,  briskly,  *  dnt  da  him.* 

** '  Bnt  did  you  not  say,  old  man,  that  she  was  a  Baptist  V 

"  •  Yes,  sir,  e  Bapty.* 

"  •  But  why  don't  sne  stay  with  her  own  people  V 

**  Here  he  arose,  and  putting  himself  in  an  oratorical  posture,  he  proceeded 
thus : 

•**  Yon  see,  sir,  obcr  we  side  de  riber  (river),  some  Bapty  and  some  Metody. 
An  de  Bapty,  dem  say  de  ting  tan  (stand)  so  (motioning  to  the  left),  and  de 
Metody,  we  say  e  tan  so  (motioning  to  the  right).  An  so  mc  and  Bro.  Tom, 
we  bin  hab  meetin ;  and  one  Bapty  brodcr  bin  da,  and  dis  sister  bin  da.  An 
me  talk  pon  um,  an  de  Baptv  broiler  talk  pon  um  ;  and  iiim  talk  and  me  talk 
long  time.  An  at«r  (after)  dis  sister  set  down  da  long  time,  an  yeddy  (hear) 
we  good  fasin  (fashion),  e  tell  mo  say,  **  Bro.  Cwsar,  me  tink  you 'right.'*  Mo 
ny.  "  Ki,  sister,  you  say  you  tink  me  ri^ht  ?  Mo  know  mc  right."  So,  sir, 
you  see  mo  bring  um  to  3'ou  fuh  (for)  join  Church.  An  you  know,  sir,  do 
Boripter  say,  de  strongis  dog,  let  um  hole  (hold)  fas.* 

"And  who  might  have  been  the  weaker  dog  whoro  Ciesar  was  the  stronger 
ooar 

We  have  not  space,  however,  for  extending  these  extracts. 
Dr.  Wightman,  at  the  request  of  the  family,  and  with  abun- 
dant material  in  his  possession,  completes  the  biography,  and 
in  a  masterly  manner  develops  the  career  of  Dr.  Capers  in  its 
connection  with  that  of  the  Methodist  Church,  of  which  he  is 
himself  so  bright  an  ornament.  The  tat-k  is  performed  ably 
and  modestly.  In  the  tenth  chapter  ho  refers  to  the  centen- 
nial celebration  which  was  held  by  the  Methodists  of  the 
Union,  and  to  the  great  results  which  followed.  We  were  at 
the  time  a  youth,  undergoing  instruction  at  Cokesbury.  which 
wad  then  a  manual  labor  school,  though  the  labor  part  of  it 
proved  to  be  no  little  of  a  farce  «?i  practice,  whatever  it 
might  be  in  theory,  and  heard  in  the  immense  camp-ground 
adjoining,  where  from  five  to  ten  thousand  people  were  assem- 
bled, a  sermon  which  lasted  between  two  and  three  hours,  and 
which,  in  gorgeous  imagery,  eloquent  description,  and  deep 
pathos,  wo  have'  never  heard  excelled.  It  is  due  to  Dr. 
Wightman  to  say,  that  this  sermon  was  delivered  by  himself. 
What  he  says  of  old  Cokesbury  we  extract,  in  memory  of  it 
and  in  its  honor : 

**This  institution,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Soulh  Carolina  Confor- 
s&oe,  has  had  an  eminently  useful  and  frnpiilar  caroor.  Ainon^  its  rectors 
itand  the  nnmi'H  of  iu>tructorrt  of  high  reputation  in  their  prolV.-Fi«ioii.  The 
mimilicence  of  Mr.  IJcorge  Ilojloway,  a  Methoditt  gentleman  of  oonifortaMe 
property,  who  died,  leaving  no  children,  has  given  an  endowment  to  llie  school, 
which  wcnres  tin*  education  and  board  of  eight  or  ton  eons  of  ministers  of  the 
Suuth  Carolina  l'onfen?nee,  the  preference  being  given  to  the  wm*  ol  iVocviaa*:^ 
or  inp<'runnn/»t4'/i  y>AVic/i<?/w.  A  lon^  lino  lyf  useful  results  will  WuOl  (io^u  \» 
posterity  Mb  boaorvd  name  as  a  public  benefactor.*' 
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As  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Wightman's  best  style,  and  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Bascom,  who  was  considered  by  Henry  Clay  the  first 
jrator  of  America,  we  extract  the  following : 

*'  nU  ferviil  goniuB  delighted  to  vivify  and  incarnate  its  thonglits  with  the 
brce  and  in  the  form  of  8cenio  repret»cntation.  And  in  tliis  he  supposed  he 
wan  carrying  with  liiiu  tiie  sympathies  of  the  general  mind  of  the  countiT»eYen 
though  it  miglit  be  at  the  expense  of  diitnpi>omting  the  fastidiousness  oi  culti- 
vated taste.  Even  a  poet  may  liave  too  much  imagination,  as  was  the  case  with 
Spenser.  The  *  Fairy  (jueen'  is  a  series  of  glittering  tableaux,  eAch  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  scoue-pninting  in  our  language  and  literature  ;  bnt^  by  their  veiy 
drilliancy  and  rapid  succession,  complicating  and  interfering  with  the  thread  of 
Jie  story ;  and  leaving  at  Inftt  sometliing  of  a  confused  impression  of  the  whole 
ipon  the  reader's  mind.  While  in  South  Carolina,  Dr.  kascom  received  the 
ittentions  of  leading  gentlemen  lK»th  in  C'liarleston  and  Columbia — ^men  who, 
n  point  of  manners,  were  peers  of  princes.  In  company  with  them  he  main* 
Aincd  a  noble  and  graceful  cose,  as  though  he  ha<l  been  dandleil  on  the  knee  of 
ifHuencc,  and  had  mixed  with  titled  sooiety  from  his  boyhood.  This  is  men- 
[ioncd  merely  to  correct  an  impression  of  a  different  kinu  sought  to  be  mode 
since  his  death." 

The  destiny  of  the  Methodist  Church  is  thus  depicted  by 
me  who  may  assuredly  be  regarded  one  of  its  most  enthosi- 
istic  adherents : 

"  The  Methodist  itinerancy  furnishes  the  trained  discipline,  the  almost  mili- 
ary economy,  the  rapid  combinations,  and  central  emciency  of  a  system  of 
jamp-mceiings,  circuits,  presiding  elders'  districts,  and  Annual  Conference  or- 
ganizations— the  simplicity,  directness,  and  vigor  of  evangelic  aggression  ;  and 
;he  oversight  of  a  genoruF  Episcopal  sunerinU-ndency,  directing,  encouraging, 
uiiinating  the  whole  apparatus  of  men  ana  mea.>«ures,  and  pushing  tlie  missionary 
solumn  in  the  direction  claimed  by  the  strongest  emergency.  Here  arc  bishops 
B^ho,  to  the  sagacity,  wisdom,  and  vem'ration,  obtained  from  years  of  service,  odd 
.ho  vigor  of  hardy  pioneer:^,  who  ride  on  horseback  a  thousand  miles  on  a 
itreteh,  along  the  trontittr  of  civilized  life.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Methodism 
>f  fifty  years  ago,  that  •  it  had  no  ruffles  or  lawn  sleeves  that  it  cared  to  soil, 
Qo  lovelocks  that  it  feared  to  disorder,  no  buckles  it  was  loath  to  tarniah.  It 
lodged  roughly,  and  it  fared  scantily.  It  trumped  up  muddy  ridges,  it  swam 
ar  iforded  rivers  to  the  wai^t ;  it  slept  on  leaves  or  raw  deer-skin,  and  pillowed 
its  head  on  sadtlle-bags  ;  it  bivouacked  among  wolves  or  Indians ;  now  it 
suffcreil  from  ticks  or  mosquitoes — it  was  attacked  by  dogs,  it  was  hooted,  and 
it  was  pelted — but  it  throce.' " 

The  discussions  which  so  unfortunately  crept  into  the 
Church  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  wljich  at  last  resulted 
in  a  Northern  and  Southern  section,  are  given  at  large  in  the 
volume  before  us,  and  will  be  found  very  interesting.  The 
declaration  of  the  Southern  Churches  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Longstreet,  and  was  as  follows  : 

"  The  delegates  of  the  Conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States  take  leave  to 
declare  to  the  (lencral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that  tha 
continued  ngibition  of  the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition  in  a  portion  of  the 
Church,  the  frequent  action  on  that  subject  in  the  (reneral  Conference,  and  ea- 
pecially  the  extra-judicird  proceedings  against  Bishop  Andrew,  which  resalted, 
on  Saturday  last,  in  the  virtual  sus[»ension  of  him  from  his  office  as  Saperin- 
tendont,  must  produce  a  stat«  of  things  in  the  South  which  renders  a  oon- 
tinuance  of  the  juris<iiction  of  that  (Jeneral  Conference  over  these  Conferaneea 
inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the  ministry  in  the  slaveholding  States." 
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Dr.  Capers  spoke  eloquently  in  its  defence : 

"  *  Nerer,  never,*  said  he,  *  have  I  suffered,  as  in  view  of  the  evil  which  this 
measure  threatens  against  the  South.  The  agitation  has  begun  there ;  and  I 
tell  you  that  though  our  hearts  were  to  be  torn  from  our  bodies,  it  could  avail 
nothing  when  once  you  have  awakened  the  feeliug  that  wc  cuunot  be  trusted 
•moog  the  slaves.  Once  you  have  done  ihisj  you  have  ejfectually  destroyed  us.  I 
eoold  wish  to  die  sooner  than  live  to  see  such  a  day.  As  sure  as  you  Uvc,  there 
ire  tens  of  thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands,  whoso  destiny  may  be  perilled 
bj  your  decision  on  this  case.  When  wo  tell  you  that  we  preach  to  a  hundred 
tbonsand  slaves  in  our  missionary  field,  wc  only  announce  Uie  bt'ginning  of  our 
work — the  beginning  opening  of  the  door  of  access  to  the  most  numerous 
masses  of  slaves  in  the  iSouth.  When  wo  add  that  there  arc  two  hundred 
thousand  now  within  our  reach  who  have  no  gospel  unless  wc  give  it  to  them, 
it  is  still  but  the  same  announcement  of  the  beginnings  of  the  opening  of  that 
wide  and  effectual  door,  which  was  so  long  closed,  and  so  lately  has  begun  to  be 
opened,  for  the  preaching  of  the  eospcl  by  our  ministry,  to  a  numerous  and 
dcrtitute  portion  of  the  people.  On,  close  not  this  door !  iShut  us  not  out  from 
this  greaUwork,  to  which  wo  have  been  so  signally  called  of  God." 

But  we  must  close  our  extracts  with  two  more  only  of  the 
many  topics  which  we  had  marked  The  first  is  in  regard  to 
the  general  lahors  and  character  of  Dr.  Capers,  and  the  last  in 
relation  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Southern  slaves,  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us  all. 

**  *  Bishop  Capers,*  says  Dr.  Wightman,  '  has  left  behind  him  no  literary 
monnment  save  the  Autobiography  prefixed  to  his  memoir,  the  Catechisms  for 
the  negro  missions,  and  Short  Sermons  and  True  Tales  for  children,  written  for 
the  Sunday  School  Visitor^  and  since  his  death  published  in  a  neat  little  volume, 
by  Dr.  Summers.  He  was  formed  in  the  vigorous  school  of  active  life,  and  the 
incessant  travel  and  constant  preacliing  of  his  cnriier  years  left  him  no  time  for 
the  severer  studies  which  are  necessary  to  successful  authorship  in  tlie  fields  of 
theology,  metaphysics,  or  moral  science.  This  early  contact  with  the  j^ractical 
realitiei!  of  life,  while  it  fostered  the  energy  by  which  he  forced  his  way  to 
emineuce  and  usefulness,  was  unpropitious  to  scholurly  liahits.  He  was  one  of 
the  master-spirits  of  the  second  gent-ration  of  Southern  Methodists  ;  a  worthy 
successor  of  ^Vsbury,  Hull,  Humphries,  and  l)auglierty  ;  intrepid,  whole- 
hearted, well-poised,  strong  in  intlucnee  that  hud  been  nobly  won  by  great 
labors  ;  a  doer  of  things  worthy  to  be  written ;  inheriting  a  dignity  unap- 
proached  by  him  who  has  merely  written  things  worthy  to  be  read.  Having 
applied  the'activities  of  life  to  the  loftiest  uses,  he  has  pas-std  into  the  City  of 
Gfxi,  where,  in  the  domain  of  spirits  for  ever  bletsed  and  gloriticd,  those 
activities  will  ever  move  on, 

'*  While  life,  and  ihoutiht,  and  bring  lust, 
Or  inmiortalily  endures.' " 

Missions  to  the  Blacks. — Upon  this  subject  wo  extract 
largely  from  the  Biography  : 

"  In  the  autumn  of  the  prccedincj  year,  aftor  his  return  from  England,  Mr. 
Capers  was  waited  on  by  tlie  Hon.  Charles  C  Pinekney,  a  gintleman  who  had 
a  large  ])lanting  int«.T06t  on  Sautee,  to  ascertain  whctluT  a  Methodist  exhorter 
could  be  recommended  t^  him  as  a  suitable  ])er6on  to  oversee  his  plantation. 
Mr.  I*inckncy  stated,  as  the  reasons  for  this  aj)plication,  Mr.  Capers 's  kn«)wn 
interest  in  the  religions  welfare  of  the  colored  population,  and  the  fact  that  the 
happy  results  which  had  followed  the  pious  emleavors  of  a  Methoilij't  ovrrsoer 
on  tJie  plantation  of  one  of  his  Georgia  friends,  had  directed  his  attention  to 
the  subject.  Soon  after,  CA.  I^ewis  Morris  and  Mr.  Charles  Ijaring,  of  Pon 
Pon,  united  in  a  similar  request.  These  were  gentlemen  of  liigh  character,  who 
thus  took  the  initiative  in  a  course  of  missionary  operations  which  may  justly 
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be  termed  tlie  glory  of  Sunthern  Ghriptianity.  They  vere  membeTs  of  the 
Protostnnt  Kpisco|ial  Cliurch,  Imt  Availed  tlicniRclwB  of  the  corlicst  opening 
which  the  pvculinr  itinerant  orjcrnnizntiou  of  the  Methochst  Oharoh  afforded,  for 
furnitfliinz  rolitriouH  iastniction  to  their  slnvos  at  the  hands  of  men  deemed  com- 
pet^'nt  ftii<l  eafc  in  the  jn«l^nu'nt  of  Mr.  C«|K»r8. 

*'The  position  of  tlio  pliuiUitiou  negroes  on  the  river-deltas  of  the  low  conntiy 
is  pecnlinr.  In  tins  nialariiil  region  verv  few  white  families  are  found.  Churchea 
are,  of  conr^c,  very  scarce  ;  and  apart  from  special  arrangements  made  for  the 
religioiiii  iinprovein(.>nt  of  tlie  bloeks  by  the  planters,  there  is  no  access,  in  mnnj 
instances,  to  any  of  the  agencies  of  the  organisicd  Christianity  of  the  country. 
Originally  brought  from  Wciitern  Africa,  tlie  most  ia^norant  and  degrade<1  por- 
tion of  the  realm  of  l^ngnnipm  ;  en:*laved,  many  of  them,  in  their  fatherland; 
rictiuH  of  debasing  sup<*rdtitions  ;  what  recuperative  element  was  there  to  be 
Founil  in  their  comliiion  ?  That  inttorutuble  providence  of  God,  whose  nmreh 
Lhrongh  the  centuries  is  appan.*ntly  slow,  but  with  unerring  tread  and  in  the 
right  direction,  seems  ttj  have  overruKid  tiio  cupidity  of  the  British  slave-trodera, 
And  nlIow<>tl  an  exodus  of  hundreiU  of  thousimds*^  of  Africa's  children  to  the 
shores  of  this  country,  where,  under  the  mi  id  form  of  servitude  known  in  the 
Southern  St^itvi*,  they  contribut<>  to  the  feuding  and  clothing  of  the  wprld,  and 
ire  ttt  the  same  time  environed  with  the  light  and  saving  influonces  of  Chxia- 
;ian  civilization.  Until  for  political  freedom,  unable  to  govern  themselvcn;  pnt 
iiy  color  and  oiste.  as  well  as  by  intellectual  inferiority,  Ix^yond  the  i>ossibin^ 
)f  any  future  absorption  into  tfie  dominant  white  race,"  their  condition  require* 
but  one  additional  elomont  to  render  it,  in  their  pn'sent  circumstAnces,  in  the 
r^outh,  the  bo^t  tlmt  appear^*  attalniible  l>y  them — and  that  is,  religious  instmo- 
t.ion  adapted  to  their  mental  capabilities.  Much  has  been  said  or  *  ehriekod,* 
l)y  traders  in  philanthropy,  coueerning  the  *  chatted*  int^)  which  the  negro  baa 
been  tninHformed  by  Southern  legislation.  The  fact,  however,  remains  unal- 
tered, that  Southern  law  considers  the  slave  a  person^  treats  him  as  possessed 
>f  cthiral  eharacttrr,  and  prot"Ct:t  him  a?  fully,  in  his  place,  as  it  doea  hie 
3ia«(t<.'r  in  huf.  And  ])ublic  opinion  freely  conceiles  that  moral  capabilities  and 
ui  immortal  dovStiny  righteourih'  demand  moral  cultivation,  religious  op]>ortu- 
litifj* — in  a  word,  the  gospel,  which  is  the  chartered  right  of  the  i»oor,  and  the 
)recious  boon  of  the  'bontr  as  Avell  as  tlie  free.  The  masfjer  is  under  oblige- 
ion  to  have  his  servant  tiinght  the  duties  he  owes  to  (?od  and  man.  This  is 
>ne  of  the  resp»)n»iliilitie:i  involved  in  the  ndation  Ixitween  the  parties  ;  and 
Vom  tliis  respoui^ibility  there  is  no  osea]>e  while  the  relation  exists,  and  while 
he  sanetion  of  the  New  Testament  !•<  elnmied  for  it. 

*' Nearly  n  gi-nenition  has  parsed  away  since  the  commencement  of  those  rais- 
ionary  o[)eration>'  among  the  blacks,  it  is  intere.tting  to  trace  their  expansion 
md  n.'sullis  through  a  ipiarter  of  a  century.  That  there  h:is  been  a  largo  develop- 
nent  is  ]>roved  by  the  statistic.'*  puhliHhed  from  year  to  year  by  the  Missionary 
Society.  In  ]S:i8  two  ad'iitionul  inis.-'ion  stations  were  establisli^d  In  1834, 
hey  numbered  six  ;  in  l^^l'i,  eight :  in  W^Wt.  nine  ;  in  1837,  t^en  ;  and  ten  years 
li'rerward.  viz.,  in  1817,  there  were  seventeen  missions,  served  by  twenty-fire 
'tfi'-'ient  preachers  of  the  C.-onference.  At  the  death  of  Kisliop  Caj>ers,  there 
vere  t\v.'iiiy-six  missionary  stations  in  South  C.-arolina,  on  which  were  employed 
hirly-tsvo  preachers.  The  number  of  Church  members  at  that  time  was 
11,040  on  tln.'.se  inis-aion  stations.  The  missionary  revenue  of  the  Conference 
lad  risen  from  $o<JJ  to  $:!0,OJ().  The.>»e  are  very  subi«tantial  results,  so  Car  ae 
t'lti^ties  go. 

"  l>.'yond  all  this,  several  important  consorpienees  may  be  observed.  That  the 
vligifni'*  sentiment  of  the  country  should  \k'.  direct.ed,  clearly  and  strongly,  in 
iivor  of  furnishini];  the  colored  population  with  tbe  means  of  hearing  the 
lo^pul  of  their  salvation,  and  of  learning  their  duty  to  (iod  and  their  aceount- 
hility  in  a  future  life,  is  a  very  cheeriuir  as|H»et  of  the  whole  subject.  The 
list^tfy  of  tlnsH  missions  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  Christian  minister  has  been 
velcomi'd  on  the  plantations  ;  that  chapels  have  been  built;  liberal  eon tribu* 
ions  been  furnished  by  th«;  plant(>rs  ;  ma.«ter  and  servant  are  seen  worshipping 
Tod  toge^h'.^r  :  th>- spirit  of  (Miristian  light  and  iBvo  ho-s  Reacted  upon  the  one, 
7i///.'  it  h  It  <//reef,iv  Iienetit«d  the  other.  How  important  is  a  growing  pubiie 
fitiracut  which  shows  itself  in  such  a&pecls  as\Aic&«\ 
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'*  We  may  notice,  moreover,  the  positiTe  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the 
■egro  population.  It  h  confidently  oelicve<),  that  Christian  influcuct'  has  made 
itielf  felt  in  the  conscience,  conversation,  and  life  of  thousands  of  Uie  blacks. 
A  Tast  deal  of  ignorance  has  l>een  in  tho  way,  on  the  part  of  the  old  negroes  ; 
DAny  snpemtitioas  notions,  many  iixcd  habits  of  imniornlity,  have  opposed 
bnners  to  the  entrance  of  the  word  of  God  to  the  inner  man.  The  improvo- 
Ment  OB  the  part  of  the  younger  generation  has  not  been  as  extensive  as  their 
opportunities  of  instruction.  No  n)mance  surrounds  such  n  iield  of  labor  ;  it 
faMSKs  all  the  elements  which  stir  the  enthusiasm  of  lofty  minds ;  it  is,  in  the 
highest  degree,  a  work  of  faith,  demanding;  the  patience  of  nope  and  the  labor  of 
love.  Bat  now  and  then  a  gleam  of  light  breaks  out :  some  death-bed  scene  in 
the  lowly  cabin  of  the  negro-quarter  attests  the  power  and  glory  of  tliv  gospel. 
IiMtead  of  the  stupid  indifference  of  a  semi-bmtal  nature,  or  the  frantic  moan- 
iBgi  of  a  terrified  superstition,  the  missionary  witnesses  the  calm  confidence  of 
a  uuth  which  leans  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus — the  Man  of  sorrows — the  Sou  of 
Ood  ;  and  which  trusts  his  merits  for  salvation  in  a  crisis  that  baffles  the  proud- 
«it  reason,  and  prostrates  the  loftiest  self-righteousness. 

'*Bnt,  furthermore,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  connection  with  n>gular 
pnacking,  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  young  negruos  is  couHtantly  at- 
tended to.  Tliis  is  uniformly  done  oralh'.  These  'little  ehildr^n*  are  brought 
to  Ghriat.  Is  it  saving  too  much  to  amrm  thnt  of  many  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaTen  ?  Christian  nurture  thus  grows  with  their  growth.  Correct  ideas  of 
Ood.  of  duty,  of  the  relations  of  time  and  eternity,  of  human  accountal)ility — 
the  fonndation-principlea  of  Christian  character  and  life — are  laid  in  the  earliest 
yeara  of  these  catechumens. 

**'  In  point  of  fact,  a  gratifying  degree  of  success  has  crowned  these  efforts. 
The  testimony  of  masters  ami  missionaries  goes  to  show  that  a  wholevome  eifect 
hii  been  produced  upon  the  character  of  the  negro  popniation  generally.  A 
ahange  for  the  better  is  visible  everywhere,  when  tlic  present  generation  is  con- 
tiastud  with  tlic  past." 


AUT.  VII.-AMKKICAN  crTIKS-PIIILADELPHIA. 

Several  months  since,  when  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
Mr.  Fricdlfiy's  work,  entitled  **  Philadelphia  and  its  Manufac- 
tures," we  promised  to  make  it  the  basis  of  an  article  upon 
that  city,  and  shall  endeavor  now  in  part  to  fuliil  the 
promise. 

The  causes  which  tend  mostly  to  the  development  of  manu- 
facturing skill,  are  considered  to  be  a  general  di(lui<ion  of  in- 
telligence  among  the  people,  security   of  property,  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  effective  laborers,  and  of  those   qualilied  to 
direct  them,  position,  climate,  etc.,  advantages  which  Phila- 
delphia enjoys  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  she  has  accordingly 
naade  advances  which  scarcely  any  other  American  city  may 
liope  to  exceed.     The  proximity  and  accessibility  of  h(!r  coal 
whI  iron  mines  alone,  are  a  vast  premium  to  her  industry. 
The  question  of  water-power  and  steam-power  may  now  bo 
wmsidered  settled  in   favor  of  the  latter,  and   even  in  New- 
England,  where  coal  must  be  transported  such  immense  dis- 
^nce^j,  the  substitution  is  recommended,  and  lar^^^Ay  av\o\Avv\. 
In  tb^  coaJ  districts  of  England  are  found  all  the  griiat  luauw- 
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faoturing  cities  and  towns — Birmingham,  Leeds,  SliefBeld, 
Manchester,  which,  together,  support  over  a  million  of  inhab- 
itants. 

Philadelphia  was  founded  in  1682-'83,  by  a  colony  of  Eng- 
lish Q,uakers,  and  it  is  intimated  that  Penn  must  have  had  in 
mind  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon,  which  he  imitated  in  the 
regularity  of  the  streets,  and  seemed  desirous  to  emulate  in 
the  extent  of  area  included,  since  the  commissioners  were  or- 
dered to  lay  out  a  town  of  eight  thousand  acres,  about  thir- 
teen square  miles.  In  1774,  the  first  American  Congress  met 
in  Carpenter's  Hall,  a  building  still  standing  in  a  court  back 
of  Chestnut-street,  between  Third  and  Fourth.  Here  was 
adopted  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence,"  which  was  read 
in  the  State-House  yard.  The  Federal  Constitution  was 
sidopted  here,  and  the  first  President,  the  Father  of  his  coan- 
bry,  fixed  his  residence,  and  held  his  court,  in  a  building  on 
the  south  side  of  Market-street,  one  door  e£Lst  of  Sixth,  the  lot 
being  now  occupied  by  an  immense  clothing  store.  The  old 
Bank  of  America,  and  its  successor,  the  United  States  Bank| 
were  here.  In  1793,  the  Mint  was  established,  which,  up  to 
the  present  time,  independently  of  its  branches,  has  coined 
^bout  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

In  1793,  the  yellow  fever  visited  Philadelphia,  and  destroyed 
four  thousand  persons,  about  one  tenth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion.    It  again  visited  the  city  in  1798. 

In  1854,  the  corporate  limits  of  Philadelphia  were  made 
30-extensive  with  those  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  cover- 
ng  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles,  and 
wringing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  a  large  number  of 
idjoining  villages  and  towns.     Says  Mr.  Friedley  : — 

PuiLADELPiiiA  is  usually  described  as  the  second  city  in  the  United 
States ;  and,  if  we  except  Paris,  nearly  equals  the  largest  capitals  on  the 
lontioent  of  Europe  in  population.  No  census  has  been  taken  since  1850 ; 
»ut  assuming  that  the  increase  has  been  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  which 
listinguishcd  the  ten  years  preceding  the  last  national  census,  its  present 
>opulation  cannot  be  far  short  of  600,000.  Its  entire  length,  as  per  EUet's 
>urvcy,  is  twcnty-tliree  miles,  and  average  breadth  five  and  a  half  miles ; 
.rea,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  and  one-eighth  square  miles,  or  82,700 
.cres.  The  densely  inhabited  portion  of  Philadelphia  extends  about  four 
niles  on  the  Delaware,  from  Southwark  north  to  Richmond,  formerly  Port 
lichmond,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  on  the  Schuylkill,  having  a  breadth 
between  the  two  rivers,  assuming  South-street  formerly  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  city  to  be  the  standard,  of  12,098  feet  3  inches.  The  plan 
if  regularity  in  the  streets — originally  adopted  by  Penn,  and  which,  though 
ondemned  by  some  travellers  accustomed  to  the  crooked  and  narrow  streets 
f  European  capitals,  has  been  unqualifiedly  approved  by  mathematical  and 
cicntific  minds — is  adhered  to  ;  and  in  the  northern  as  well  as  the  central 
>arts  of  the  city,  there  are  avenues  and  streets  which,  for  spaciousness  and 
)egance,  are  unsurpassed  by  any.     The  elegance  of  the  public  buildings 
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has  long  been  a  subject  of  remark,  eren  in  primary  geographies ;  but,  within 
the  last  few  years,  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  city  have  been  vastly 
enhanced  by  the  erection  of  numerous  costly  private  buildings :  banks, 
stores,  churches,  dwellings — of  granite,  iron,  sandstone,  and  marble  ;  and 
ito  upward  growth,  by  the  addition  of  stories  upon  stories,  is  not  less  re- 
Biarkable.  Beyond  the  compact  or  densely  built-up  portions,  in  the  north- 
erly direction,  there  is  a  wide  expanding  district  between  the  two  rivers, 
oecupied  in  part  by  beautiful  surburban  residences,  and  by  numerous  manu- 
fiLCtories,  surrounded  by  the  habitations  of  industrious  and  contented  artisans. 
The  yicinity  of  Gormantown  is  especially  noted  for  the  number  of  elegant 
coitagea  and  villas,  surrounded  by  handsomely  laid  out  grounds,  delightfully 
abided ;  while  the  beauties  of  the  Wissahickon,  have  they  not  inspired 
poets  ?  But  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  though  appreciating  her  elegance 
IB  architecture,  and  scenes  of  natural  beauty,  cherish  them  less  fondly,  and 
point  to  them  with  less  pride,  than  to  the  number  and  superiority  of  her 
ekaiitable  institutions,  the  excellence  of  her  schools,  the  refinements  of  her 
society,  her  eminence  in  the  Fine  and  the  Mechanical  Arts,  the  multiplied 
conveniences  of  life,  promoting  domestic  comfort,  and  the  celebrity  of  her 
Fomm  and  Medical  Schools,  which,  like  the  works  of  the  Athenian  orators, 
are  regarded  with  veneration  and  respect  by  every  polished  nation. 

The  commerce  of  Philadelphia  has  not  kept  pace  with  her 
mining  and  her  manufactures.  For  a  long  time  she  was  the 
great  commercial  mart  of  the  Western  world,  and  entertained 
the  shipping  of  Europe  and  the  Indies.  .  Her  decline  in  this 
respect,  however,  is  not  owing  to  natural  position,  it  heing 
similar  to  that  of  Liverpool,  London,  and  Paris ;  nor  yet  the 
want  of  depth  at  her  bar,  the  charts  showing  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-five  feet  water  ;  but  to  many  other  causes,  which 
Mr.  Friedley  explains.  These  are  the  application  of  her  capi- 
tal and  direction  of  her  energies  to  thn  opening  of  the  coal 
fields,  and  extension  of  her  internal  improvements.  More 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  were  withdrawn  from 
commercial  activity,  and  invested  in  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive improvements  and  partially  abortive  schemes.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  within  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  up- 
ward of  eight  hundred  miles  of  canal,  and  sixteen  hundred 
miles  of  railroad,  of  which  the  revenues  are  mainly  derived 
from  freight  on  coal  alone. 

But  we  return  a^in  to  our  author.     He  savs  : — 

On  the  first  of  January,  1858,  Pennsylvania  had  2,773  J  miles  of  railroad, 
costing  $135,166,609;  or,  estimating  the  population  of  the  State  at  three 
millions,  the  amount  expended  was  at  the  rate  of  $15  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  commonwealth.  The  cost  of  constructing  the  canals 
within  its  borders,  exceed i nor  as  they  do  1/200  miles  in  length,  has  been 
stated  at  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  To  these  immense  sums,  if  we  add  the 
amonnts  expended  in  .seeking  for  minerals,  sinking  shafl**,  opening  mines, 
disinterring  iron  ore,  and  erecting  works  to  manufacture  it,  the  vaslness  of 
eipenditure  incurred  for  the  development  of  internal  wealth,  may  wcdl  as- 
tonish and  appal  even  those  to  whom  the  theme  has  become  familiar  by 
daily  contemplation.  In  all  these  enterprises,  the  capital  and  cte<\'\X  ol 
Philadelphia  are  conspicuous. 
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But  the  prodigies  achieved  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylrania,  great  u 
hey  are,  did  not  exhaust  the  zeal  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  in  behalf 
if  internal  improvements.  Their  brethren  in  neighboring  States,  in  the 
)ouih  and  the  West,  have  drawn  largely  for  contributions  to  such  projects ; 
nd,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  their  draf\s  have  not  been  dishonored.  The 
ort-folios  of  our  merchants  are  now  plethoric  with  such  obligations  and 
»6nds ;  and  when  presently  available,  will  build  an  armada  of  merchant 
hips.  If  it  were  practicable  to  ascertain  how  many  thousands  of  merchants 
re  now  thrivin;^,  how  many  tons  of  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  States  of 
)hio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  the  South,  are  now  comparativelr 
wealthy,  because  of  their  present  facilities  fur  reaching  good  markets — ^fa- 
il ities  encouraged  and  perfected  through  aid  from  Philadelphia — the  reve- 
ition  would  so  interweave  the  tics  of  friendship  with  those  of  mutaal  mer- 
antiie  interests,  as  to  form  a  bond  indissoluble  by  any  assaults. 

In  order  to  show  the  relative  position  of  Philadelphia  with 
egard  to  the  trade-centres  of  the  West,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ng  table : — 


rom  PhiUdelphiA,  via  PennxTlrania  Railroad, 
to    PitUbuj^;    thence    b/    inorteat    Railroad 

route  to 

ew-York,  via  lladson  River  to  IMermont,  and 
tiie  Erie  Railroad  to  Dunkirk,  4C8miIeaj  thence 

by  »hort04t  Railroad  route 

cw-Vork,  ri'a  lludnon  Rirer  Railroad  to  Allvany  ; 
thence    by   Railroad    to    Buffalo,    442    mile's,' 

thence  as  above 

o^ton,   ria    Wentern    Railroad   to   Albany  and 
Buffalo,  40S  milo.i ;  thence  aa  above 


Ohio. 

CiDclana- 
ti,  Ohio. 

;  Chlcacoi 
Ills. 

Indlanap 
olU,lBd. 

MiUB. 

JKk». 

JNlM. 

MOm. 

501 

703 

851 

74S 

612 

667 

054 

808 

025 

880 

007 

006 

681 

030 

1023 

002 

1000 

1U4 

1187 
1328 


The  railroad  system  of  Philadelphia  extends  to  every  point 
f  the  compass,  reaching  alike  toward  the  ocean,  into  the 
oaUiields  of  the  North,  toward  the  great  seaports,  draining 
le  rich  agricultural  regions,  and  pushing  backward  toward 
le  Rocky  Mountains,  as  the  following  table  will  show  : — 

NamcSt  Length,  and  Cost  of  the  Railroads  centering  in  Philadelphia,  vilh  their 
Receipts^  Expenses,  anil  Surplus  Earnings,  for  1867. 


NaoMa. 


>nn<<ylvania * 

'ading 

lilad.,  WilinVn,  and  Bait. 

imdi'n  and  Amboy f 

liiudclpbia  and  Trt:nton. 

)rtli  Penniiylvania 

iilad.,tiernit'n,&  Norri^i'n 
viche.-ter  and  Philad . . , 
.mdeu  and  Atlantic 


i 
J 


Coat. 


Qross  Beevlpta. 


393 

08 
98 
91 
'28 
«8 
21 
17 
61 


I  ( f lojoti.usi  r>8 ) 

t  7,5U0,(H)0  W)) 
10,20-2.720  27 
8,668 ,3(i0  :{2 
C,563,A80  11 
1,000,000  00 
6,l{;fl,2S0  57 
1,810,81-2  28 
1^00,000  00 


$4,855,060 

3.065,521 

l,14^i,8.V2 

i;.V.)8,124 

ojHTuted 

248,783 

312,958 

50,980 


KxpensMa 


Barptai 
Baniln^ 


76  $3,000,742  00 

56  i  1,481,745  22 

69  674,017  10 

91  880,131  17 
in    part  bv  G.  & 

80  112,186  65 

63  132.852  35 

00  30,000  00 


$1,864,026  W 

1,583,776  34 
378,036  69 
717,003  U 

A.  Co. 

136,691  U 
170,908  7ft 

anflpjahod. 


•  Thin  includcii  the  Indian  Branch,  19  miles;  IloUidayflburg  Branch,  0  milea;  and  Johm 
irn  Branch,  37  miloH;  but  cxclndei  the  llaniKburg.  Lancaster,  and  Mountjojr  Railroad, (IS 
le4)  which  is  loaned,  not  owned  by  the  Pennnylvania  Railroad. 
f  ThU  includM  Trenton  and  other  branchea. 
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But  we  have  not  space  to  enter  very  minutely  into  the  vast 
stores  of  material  which  Mr.  Friedley  has  collected  upon  the 
sabject  of  Philadelphia  manufactures,  and  which  he  arranges 
under  appropriate  heads  and  divisions.  It  is  marvellous  to 
perceive  the  diversity  and  extent  of  the  operations  which  ar-o 
oonducted,  and  all  that  can  be  allowed  us  is  to  make  some 
extracts  from  a  few  leading  divisions  :— 

Mbdical  Books. — We  are  informed  that  nine  tenths  of  the  Medical 
Books  issued  in  the  United  States,  are  printed  and  published  in  Philadel- 
Dhia.  There  arc  throe  firms  extensively  engaged  in  this  branch,  viz.  : 
BLA5CHARD  &  Lea,  J.  B.  LiPPiNcoTT  &  Co.,  and  Lindsay  &  Blaeiston  ; 
while  others  publish  Medical  Books  to  some  extent.  The  first  named  of 
these  houses  make  this  department  of  the  general  trade  their  specialty,  and 
their  catalogue  contains  a  more  important  list  of  valuable  Medical  Books 
than  probably  any  in  the  world.  The  list  of  their  own  publications  extends 
to  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  difierent  works,  or  over  two  hundred 
diSerent  volumes,  besides  several  Medical  Journals  :  one  of  which^  *'  The 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,"  edited  by  Dr.  Hayes,  is  among 
the  oldest  periodicals  of  the  country.  Their  cash  capital  invested 
in  this  buisness,  is  not  far  short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Messrs. 
LiPPiNCOTT  &  Co.  publish  a  number  of  important  Medical  books,  as  Wood 
&  Bache^s  Dispensatory,  Wood's  Practice  of  Medicine,  Wood's  Materia 
Medica,  Smithes  Operative  Surgery,  and  many  others,  and  a  very  valuable 

?!riodical,  entitled  *•  The  North  American  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Keview." 
heir  general  operations  we  shall  notice  subsequently.  Messrs.  Lindsay 
&  Blakiston  publish  a  number  \if  text  books  in  Medical  Science,  and 
Rankin's  Abstmct,  which  has  a  large  circulation.  The  IIomoBopathic 
branch  has  its  representative  among  the  publishers  in  Mr.  Radde.  Tho 
contributions  which  Philadelpiiia  has  mafic  to  American  Medical  Literature 
are  scarcely  less  important  than  her  Medical  b'chools. 

General  Publishing. — Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  general  publishers,  are 
J.  B.  LiPPiNCOTT  &  Co.,  the  house  loferred  to  by  Mr.  Carey,  as  probably 
the  largest  book  distributing  house  in  tho  world.  It  was  established  nearly 
tliirty-five  years  ago  by  John  (rrigg,  Esfj.,  long  and  widely  known  as  iho 
most  successful  of  booksellers,  who,  with  his  partners,  conducted  tho  busi- 
ness under  the  stylo  and  firm  of  Grigo:  &,  Eliot,  and  Grigg,  Eliot  &  Co., 
until  the  y^ar  1840,  when  Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott  purchased  the  respective 
interests  of  Messrs.  Grigg  &  Eliot,  and,  in  connection  with  the  junior  part- 
ners of  the  old  firm,  established  the  j^rrsent.  'i'his  purchase  was  probably 
the  heaviest  ever  made  by  one  individual  in  the  book  trade. 

The  firm  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  is  now  composed  of  six  partners, 
Messrs.  Lippincott,  Hcmsen,  Claxton,  Willis,  and  two  recently  admitted, 
C.  C.  HafTelfinjrer  and  John  A.  Remsen.  Their  general  business  com- 
bines that  of  Publishers,  PrinUrs^  Bookbinders,  and  Wholesale  Books  Hers 
and  Stationers.  As  publishers,  they  have  frecpiently  set  up  in  a  year, 
twenty  thousand  solid  octavo  pages  of  new  standard  works,  besides  print- 
ing large  editions  fmm  the  stereotype  plates  of  over  two  hundred  diflcrent 
Volumes,  now  in  their  vaults.  Within  the  last  few  years  they  have  issued 
a  number  of  most  costly  and  valuable  books,  as,  for  instance,  their  Gazet' 
Iter  of  the  Worldj  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  ;  In(Iif!;enous  Races  of  Mankind,  by 
Xotl  &  Gliddon  ;  and  more  recently,  Bloodgetts  Cliinntolopyy  which  has 
been  highly  eulogized  by  Humboldt,  and  other  eminent  scientific  authori- 
ties. The  character  of  their  leading  publications,  as  well  as  U\e  ei\\Aix^i\a^ 
of  the  publishers,  will  be  inferred  from  these  ;  or  perhaps  mote  d"\*X\\\c\.V} , 
when  we  Biate  that  the  ongiaal  cost  of /our  of  their  works,  iT\c\\xd\i\\^  XVi^vt 
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illustrated  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  and  the  Comprehensive  Com" 
mentary,  was  $180,300.  They  have  recently  JDcurrcd  an  important  outlay 
to  scciiro  to  Philadelphia  the  publication  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  of  which 
they  now  publish  five  difTercnt  editions. 

In  connection  with  the  publishing  house,  Mr.  Lippincott  has  recently 
erected  a  six-story  building,  equipped  with  new  and  superior  machinery  for 
printinrr  and  binding  books,  and  in  which  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
are  constantly  employed.  The  capital  invested  by  this  firm  in  the  general 
business  cxoi^eds  a  half  million  of  dollars;  and  the  copyright  money  paid 
by  them  to  uutiiors,  aiunnlly,  cannot  be  far  short  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Guilds  &  Pkteraon,  to  whom  wo  previously  rcfttrrcd  in  connection  with 
Law  ]3ooks,  are  widely  known  as  tho  publishers  of  the  Arctic  ExplorO' 
tionSy  2  vols.,  8vo,  for  which  they  paid  the  estate  of  Dr.  Kane  the  sum  ot 
$65,000,  as  the  author's  proceeds  oi'iUeJirst  years  salCf  being,  it  is  believed, 
a  larger  amount  of  copyright  moniiy  than  was  over  before  paid /or  one  tcork 
in  the  world.  They  have  now  in  press,  Allibone*s  Dictionary  of  Authon 
and  Literature^  which  will  contain  a  mention  of  every  author  who  has  writ- 
ten in  tho  English  language,  making  in  all,  upward  of  thirty  thousand  names. 
It  has  been  in  course  of  stereotyping  for  the  last  five  years,  will  be  issued 
in  1859,  in  one  volume,  super-royal  octavo  of  1,800  pages,  and  will  contain 
twenty  per  cent,  more  matter  ihan  Webster's  quarto  Dictionary.  The 
firm  of  Childs  &  Peterson  was  established  iu  1818,  and  consists  of  Robert 
T.  Peterson  and  George  W.  C'liilds. 

Laokk  ilKER. — The  manufacture  of  lagor  beer  was  introduced  into  this 
country  about  eighteen  years  ago,  from  IJavaria,  where  the  process  of 
brewing  it  was  kept  secret  for  a  long  poriod.  lis  reception  was  not  a  very 
cordial  or  welcome  one  ;  and  about  twt'lve  years  (:la])$ed  before  its  use 
became  at  all  general.  Wiihin  tho  la.st  few  years,  however,  tho  consump- 
:tion  has  increased  so  enormously,  not  nu.Tcly  among  the  (ierman  popula- 
tion, but  among  the  nativcr^,  that  its  manufacture  forms  an  important  item 
of  productive  industry.  The  superior  quality  of  that  made  in  Philadelphia 
has,  no  doubt,  increased  the  liemand,  and  by  diminishing  to  some  extent 
the  use  of  fiery  liquor,  has  ellected  partial  goo<l.*    Lagor  signifies  "kept," 

♦  Tho  folloMiiii!  roport,  l)y  ''o'lr  rfpi)rl«ir,"  cim'aiii:*  soini!  important  farts  : 

"Sir:   Yon  iiitriist«'il  tin"  invrstigntion  t)f  tiic  I:; 'it  bcrr  inaniifaoture  to  one  who 

wanl.i  cjvcry  rsKi'ntial  qu;ililH::ili()n   lor  tin*  la*;k.     1   ran  nrithrr  sp«;ak  (rcmmn,  <>at 

Haurrkraut,  nor  drink  lu<irr.     Hcture  undrrtukiii;:  lln^  coiiiinission,  I  winiicd  to  aflccrtain 

lor  iny  own  s;iti»f'iir'tioa.  withoiil  prarli(':il  oxfM'riinont,  uli(<ili(;r  lajirT  boor  will  intoxi- 

cnlo.     I  prmTuriMl  \\n'.  cvidi-mT  hcfuro  llic  Kirm's  t'ovinty  Circiiii  (.'ourt  (Brooklyn),  and 

tho  f»>Uow)n;?  synopsis  olth*'  ti'Mimnnv  o\\  \\\v  p::rl  of  ihc  ii«fi-nro  snlisfird  mo,  at  Iciutt, 

if  not  ihr  jury.     Ono  (n'miun  trptilirtf,  Mhat  he  liud  on  v»no  orrsision  drunk  fifteen  pint 

glasses  hf'fortf  broakfast,  in  ttnlor  to  pivc  him  an  apprlitc'     An«>th«'r,  Mr.  Philip  Kock, 

fcstifiiid  thai  *onro,  upon  a  hot,  In^  drnnU  a  kc;;  of  ni;;rr  l>rcr,  coutainini;  st'V^n  and  a 

half  gallons,  or  thirty  ipiart^s,  within  two  hours,  and  felt  no  intoxirutin.!;  ofiecls  afterward. 

Ho  fnviucntly  drank  sixty,  .HCviMity,  ci^.'htv,  and  ninety  pint  irlassivs  in  a  day;  did  it  as 

a  u.sual  tiling  when  he  w:ls  "flush."    Otnrrs  tcstiliiMl  to  drinkinjr  from  twi'iity  to  fifty 

glaiiaev  in  a  day.     One  wilnosn  to^(tifl<Ml  to  MOi'in;^  a  man  drink  one  h^indred  and  sixty 

pint  gluAsen,  in  a  Hittin'^  of  thn*c  or  four  hourn,  and  widktul  Nlrai^ht.    Dr.  Jnracs  U. 

•Chilton,  chnmisti  testified  to  analyzing  lazier  beer,  and  found  it  to  contain  three  and 

throe  quarters  to  four  per  cent,  of  alcoliol,  and  did  not  think  it  would  intoxicate,  unlcn 

drank  in  extraordinary  quantities.    MIo  luid  nnaly/.od  cidc-r,and  found  it  to  contain  nine 

per  cent,  alcohol ;  clan^l,  thirteen  per  cent. ;  brandy,  fifty  per  cent. ;  Madeira  wine, 

twenty  per  cent. :  and  Hhcrry  wine,  ei:rbte<-n  per  cent.' 

"Ln^cr  l/cer  was  first  introduced  into  Philadelphia,  iu  1R40,  by  a  Mr.  Wagner,  who 

afirrward  Inft  ihv.  city.     It  was  a  li^^Uter  atV'vcVe  \\\vvi\  vWaV  uv^vj  ^v^vv\.    '^W  ^\t«A.  -^Vvo  n\ade 

the  real  h'^nr  wum  ilvo,  Man^^er,  heller  kno"ww  as*  Wvv^CieoT^*"  \v\w,\x\<^c\c\\^\,\%WK^ 

had  a  amall  ketth  in  ono  corner  of  ti»e  prrm\*e»,  n\\\\  wcnmo.A  V>j  Vww  Vtw^^vt-v.wty^ 

.mbore  Second.     Tho  l>eer  lued  in  tho  winter  \h  VviVitet,  wvJJi  tiv«3  V»  eitoitv^x^  «i  «v-j 
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or  "  on  hand  ;'*  and  lager  bier  is  equivalent  to  "  beer  in  store."  It  can  be 
made  from  the  same  cereals  from  which  other  malt  liquors  are  made  ;  but 
barley  is  the  grain  generally  used  in  this  country.  The  processes  resem- 
ble those  of  brewing  ale  and  porter,  with  some  points  of  difference,  and  the 
brewing  generally  forms  a  separate  and  distinct  business. 

There  are  now  about  thirty  brewers  of  lager  beer  in  Philadelphia,  hav- 
ioea  capital  employed  of  $1,200,000. 

The  statistics  of  the  entire  brewing  business  in  Phikidelphiaj  for  1857, 
are  as  follows : 

Product. 

Ale,  porter,  and  brown  stout,  170,000  barrels,  averaging  $6  -  -  •  $1,020,000 
Lager  beer,  180,000  "  "  ^6  -  -  -  1,080,000 
Other  beer,  say 200,000 

Total $2,300,000 

Raw  Material  consumed^  viz. : 

Barley  or  malt,  750,000  bushels,  at  $1  40 $1,050,000 

Hops,  800.000  lbs.,  at  15  cents 120,000 

Total $1,170,000 

Philadelphia,  though  it  has  not  entirely  escaped,  has  been  preserved  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  visitation  of  those  whose  sole  aim  is  to  speculate 
on  human  distress.  The  remedies  of  the  established  firms  have  much 
weighty  testimony  in  favor  of  their  excellence ;  and  the  popularity,  and 
consequent  salcability  of  a  few,  are  truly  remarkable.  The  enterprise  of 
at  least  one  Philadelphia  firm  has  made  their  preparations  known,  not  only 
throughout  this  country,  but  in  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 


weeks  after  browing  ;  bat  the  real  luger  is  made  in  cold  weather,  has  a  prcater  body — 
that  is.  more  malt  and  hops  am  used — and  is  first  drawn  about  the  first  of  JMay.  It  is  much 
ioiprovcd  by  a{jc  and  l>y  koopinij  in  a  cnol  place.  When  first  drawn,  it  is  five  months 
oUl ;  and  as  it  is  usually  mad*.-  in  Dcccmlfcr,  it  is  ten  months  old  when  the  last  is  drawn. 
The  raiilts  are  probably  the  most  intcrrsling  '  siiihts  '  connected  with  tlu'  business.  The 
firm  that  constnicted  the  first  vault  is  th;«t  of  Enoki.  ife  Wolf — a  firm  that  ranks  among 
the  most  extrn-.iive,  accommodalinz,  and  enterprisin«]r  of  otir  brewers.  The  vaults  are 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  Lernon  Hill,  near  the  Schuylkill  au'l  consists  of  solid  stone  ex- 
terior walls.  Th.'se  are  subdivided  by  hriek  partiti<uis,  into  cellars  or  vaults,  of  about 
twenty  by  forty  feet,  and  communicate  with  each  other  by  a  door  larpc  enoujih  to  admit 
a  puncheon;  in  this  is  a  smaller  door  or  aperture,  about  two  feet  sipiarc,  barely  sulTi- 
cient  to  allow  the  passa<;e  of  a  keii. 

"  After  the  brewing  has  commenced,  say  in  December,  unless  cold  w<'ather  occur 
earlier,  the  most  remote  ceHar  or  vault  is  filled — the  L'round  ticr.<*onsistin^'  of  lar-ze  cjusks, 
uxually  three  rows,  is  placed  on  skids  or  sleepers,  perhaps  a  loot  from  the  ground,  the 
rows  far  enough  apart  to  permit  n  man  to  walk  bet  wren.  On  these  two  lows  of  casks 
are  placed  ;  and  ahove  these,  if  the  vault  it  hii:h  enough,  one  row  of  smaller  casks  or 
ke^s  arc  Htowed.  The  oilier  vaults  are  filh  fl  in  like  manner.  After  each  is  filled,  the 
door  is  closed,  and  straw,  tan,  and  other  non-condiu'tors  are  placed  to  keep  out  the 
external  hrated  air  of  summer.  The  Viiults  are  vtmtilated,  ar.d  the  temperature  kept  as 
low  a.s  possihle.  Should  it  exceed  b"^  Kcamur,  or  50  Fahrenheit,  the  beer  spoils.  One 
only  13  opened  at  a  time. 

"Messrs.  Engel  tt  Wolf,  before  referred  to,  have  seven  vaults,  in  five  of  which  50,350 
cubic  feet  were  cut  of  solid  rock.  The  hottom  of  the  vatjlt  is  about  forty-five  feet  below 
ItTotmd.  This  firm  have  an  agency  in  New-Orleans,  and  sell  to  neaily  all  the  South, 
including  Texas. 

*' One  of  the  peculiariti<s  of  la/ier  beer  is  the  flavor  imparted  to  it  hy  the  casks. 
The  casks,  previous  to  use,  liave  ihrir  intr-rior  completely  co:it((l  with  rosin  :  this  is  done 
l>y  pourin:i  a  quantity  of  melted  resin  inti>  tiie  cask  while  the  head  is  out.  and  itMiitinjif  it. 
After  It  ha"*  been  in  a  blazo  for  a  few  minutes,  the  head  is  put  in  ajain,  which  extiniruishes 
the  blaze,  but  the  resin  still  remains  hot  and  liquid  ;  the  cask  is  tiien  rolled  ahout,  so  as  to 
coat  every  ]>art  of  the  interior  with  it;  any  icisin  remainini:  fluid  is  poured  out  through 
the  buof-hole.    This  resin  imparls  some  of  its  pitchy  flavor  to  the  \)ceT." 
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oceans ;  in  Burinah,  Siam,  India ;  and  almost  erery  nationality  in  Europe. 
They  expend  annually  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  adrertising 
alone.  They  keep  eight  double-medium,  and  two  single-medium,  and  eight 
steel-plate  presses  in  operation  throughout  the  year.  Their  consumption 
of  printing  paper,  during  the  last  year,  was  14,000  reams,  costing  $30,782  06  ; 
and  during  the  present  year,  they  will  print  2,600,000  Almanacs  for  gn- 
tuitous  distribution.  The  rooms  in  the  upper  stories  of  an  immense  struc- 
ture are  occupied-^-one  as  a  laboratory,  another  as  a  printing-office,  a  third 
as  a  binding  and  packing-room,  and  a  fourth  as  a  pill  manufactory.  About 
eighty  persons  are  furnished  constant  employment  in  that  establishment. 
For  eight  months  of  the  year  the  expenditure  of  the  firm  referred  to,  for 
pasta ge,  is  $25  per  day.  Wherever  a  few  backwoodsmen  have  reared 
their  lonely  cabins,  an  agency  for  these  preparations  is  established  ;  and  so 
remote  and  isolated  are  some  of  the  frontier  ports,  that  a  box  shipped  hence 
cannot  reach  its  destination  in  a  year. 

Textile  Fabrics. — The  aggregate  value  oftheoe  manufactures  in  Phil- 
adelphia or  on  its  borders,  is  estimated  at  nearly  $30,000,000. 

This  simple  statement  has  a  significance,  an  interest,  a  valne  to  ererj 
dealer  in,  we  may  say  consumer  of)  dry  goods  throughout  the  Union,  even 
to  the  remotest  tVontiers  of  civilization.  Nearly  thirty  millions — probably 
over  thirty  millions  of  the  most  useful  textile  fabrics  are  made  annually 
in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  and  found  in  first  hands  in  the  warehouses 
of  Philadelphia  merchants.  No  comments  can  possibly  add  anything  to 
the  force  of  a  statement,  the  correctness  of  which  all  subsequent  investiga- 
tion will  confirm,  or  if  extended  more  minutely,  will  prove  to  be  below  the 
truth.  We  need  deduce  no  infcrenros  from  it,  for  the  eye  of  self-interest, 
quick  in  its  perceptions,  is  generally  quite  as  correct  in  its  conclusions  as 
political  economy.  AYhen  to  the  fact  that  thirty  millions  of  dry  goods 
are  proiluccd  and  oontrolcd,  if  not  monopolized  by  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  Philadelphia,  we  add  another,  viz.,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
Old  England  and  New  England  consicrn  every  season  their  products  to  be 
sold  in  this  market  for  what  they  will  bring,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable, 
that  Philadelphia  is  the  cheapest  and  best  market  in  the  Union  for  dry 
goods,  and  fairly  without  a  rival  in  those  staple  goods,  the  bulk  of  every 
stock,  which,  by  their  intrinsic  value  and  low  price,  are  specially  adapted 

TO  THE    WANTS  OF  THE    PEOPLE    OF"   THE  MiDDLE,  SOUTHERN,  AND  WbSTIRN 

States. 

Sharp-s'  Rifle. — About  six  years  ago,  the  attention  of  sporting  and 
military  men  was  invited  to  a  new  lireech-loading  and  Self-priming  Rifle, 
which  had  been  patented  by  a  Mr.  C.  Sharps  ;  and,  after  the  most  careful 
examination  of  its  construction,  in  comparison  with  others,  it  was  found  to 
stand  the  tests  of  a  first-class  weapon  ;  being  safe  and  certain  in  firing, 
easily  and  rapidly  loaded,  simple  in  its  construction,  and  constantly  kept 
clean  by  its  own  operation.     For  sporting  purposes,  this  rifle  soon  became 
a  favorite  weapon  ;  in  Kansas  its  report  was  heard  ;  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  improvement ;  and 
subsequently  the  British  Government  ordered  six  thousand    of  these  rifles 
for  the  use  of  their  army  in  India.     More  recently,  Mr.  Sharps  applied  th^ 
principle  which  distinguishes  his  rifles  to  the  construction  of  a  new  pistol 
or  carbine,  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  |in  ounted  dragoons.      Tho 
advantages  claimed  by  the  patentee  for  the  nf'W  pistol    are  mimerous; 
among  others,  that  it  is  more  compact,  lighter,  has  a  more  extensive  range, 
and  fires  with  greater  accuracy,  than  any  pifrtol  now  in  use.     It  is  Ringle— 
barrelcdf  but  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  \l  cau  he  loaded,  vi  is  capable  of* 
being  fired  twice  as  often  as  any  revoWei  \t\  a  ^\\eT\  Yei\e^  cj'C  Nxwv^.    'X^v^ 
pistol  weighs  about  two  and  a  balf  povLuAa-,  l\\e  Wicx^Xa  ^^<i  «v3k  ^xi^  ^v^\. 
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iicbes  long,  and  throw  a  half  ounce  ball  effectively  one  fourth  of  a 
It  primes  itself  for  twenty  rounds.     There  are  about  1,500  pistols  no^ 


mile, 
now  be- 
ing constructed  in  the  factory.  It  was  recently  tested,  in  competition  with 
Tarious  other  firearms,  at  West  Point,  by  a  board  of  officers  appointed  by 
the  United  States  Ordnance  Bureau,  and  struck  a  target  six  feet  square,  at 
a  distance  of  six  hundred  yards,  twenty  out  of  thirty  shots.  The  same  pis- 
tol was  fired  seventy  times  in  seven  minutes,  priming  it  three  times,  every 
ball  striking  a  target  three  feet  square,  at  a  distance  of  forty-five  feet,  with 
a  force  sufficient  to  penetrate  eight  inches  of  pine  board.  Certificates  from 
oflicers  in  the  army  testify  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the 
troops  that  have  tried  it. 

Aggregate  Value  of  ArtidcM  Produced  in  Philadelphia^  for  the  Year  ending  June 

80M,  1858. 


Agrieialtaral  Implements,  Seeds,  &c., 

(estimated)  $500,000 

Alcohol,  Baming  Fluid,   and  Gam- 

ph«ne ....     1,022.140 

Ale,  Porter,  and  Brown  Stoat 1,020^000 

Artifleial  Flowers 85,000 

Awnings,  Bags,  &c 01,750 

Acsajing  and  Refining  Precioaii  ftlet- 
alM,  including  actual  exp«inMa  of 

U.S.  Mint,  $430,000 850,090 

Barrels  Caskn,  tf hooks,  and  Vaia....   715.000 

Beer,  Lager  and  SmuU  1,280,000 

Blacking,  Ink,  and  Lrtmpblack,   (esti- 
mated)     6(10.000 

Bolt-s  Nuts,  Scrows  &c 411,000 

Book  and  Periodical  PabIi&h!og,  ex- 
elusice  <^  Paper.  Printing.    Bind' 

ing/^e 818,000 

Book  Binding,  BlankBooks,  and  Mar- 
ble Paper l,2ao,0<K) 

BooU  anl  Shoes 4,1  n,<K.«) 

Boxes,  Packing,    (estimated) 6«k».(K)0 

BrasJi  Articles   8.J0,000 

Br^^arl.  Bakers',  (including  Cracker-,) 

Ship  Bread,   kc 6.600.000 

Brick*,  Comiiiou  and  ProHseJ 81'2.(KW 

Britannia  and  PUted  Wares GSo.OOU 

Bn>oms,  Com  and  other 1i)4.Wm) 

Brushes 22-.,0(K) 

Candles,  Adamantine  and  Olcine  Oil.<(.  570.000 

Cap!V 400,0(jO 

Cards.  Plajing  118.0<i0 

Carpeting.  Ingrain 2.502  000 

Carpeting,  Rag  504.000 

Carriage!*  and  Coache.^ OOO.lW 

Cars  and  Car  Wheels 550.000 

ChemicaU,   Dye-Stuffa,  Chrome  Col- 
ore, and  Extracts 3..^3').0OO 

Clothing 9.tU0,0O0 

Coffins,  Ready-made 219.000 

Combs  l.')0.000 

Confectionary,  Ac l.{»20.000 

CopporWork   400,(Km 

Cordials,  Bay  Water,  &  c 200,000 

Cottun  and  Woolen  Good  ,  exohi  ivo 

of  Hosiery.  Carpetin?-.-,  &c 14.8W,r,80 

Cordage,  Twines,  A:c 81u.0.»u 

Cutlery,  Skater,  Ac   loO.ol'O 

Daguerreotypes.  Ca-ies,  and  Materials 

(e.-^tinxuted) 000,000 

Edg«  Toola,  llamm^r-*.  Ac 127.<K)'t 

Earthenware*,  Kire-Dricki*.  Ac 047,0<'0 

Engines,  Locomotive,  Stationery,  and 

Fire 3,428.000 

En^aving  and  Litho^jraphy 57(»,«'00 

Envelope*  and   Fancy  Stitinnery ....    l')0  o(K> 

Flooring  and  Planed  Lun»l>er .'?70,0<m» 

Flour 3,2')i  t,000 

Fertilizers 503,t00 


Fringes,  Ta.i8eU,  and  Narrow  Textile 

I'abrics $1,288,000 

Furnitnre,  (estimated) 2,500,000 

Furs 350,000 

Glove«,  Buckskin  and  Kid 150,000 

Glue,  Curled  Hair,  Ac 775,000 

Gold  Leaf  and  Foil 325,000 

G  lorthware 1.600,000 

Uardwaro,    and  Iron    Manufacturer,  ' 

not  otherwise  enumerated  1,109.000 

Hats,  Silk  and  Soft 80OJ000 

Hose.  Belting,  Ac 175,(00 

Hosiery 1.808,150 

Hollow-ware,  excluH'e  of  Stoves,  Ac.l,2.'iU.000 

Iron,  Bar,  Sheet,  and  Forged 1,517,050 

Jewelry  and  Manufactures  of  Gold. .  1,275,000 
Lunip4,  Chandeliers,    and    Ga.s    Fix- 
ture •? 1,300.000 

La"*ts  and  Boot  Ti  oea 36,000 

Le>d  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead,  Shot,  Ac 2:i5,0(;0 

LCiither,  exclusive  of  Morocco l.GlO.OOO 

Machinery 1,912.0<'0 

Machine  TooU  3 lO^OOO 

Maliojrany  ami  Sawed  Lumber 5S0.0OO 

.Maps  an<l  Charts 40(^000 

Marble  Work bOO.OOO 

Mantilla^  an-l  Corsets 3  .0.0<;0 

M.itiheH,  Friction 125,000 

Medicines,  Patent  and  Prepared  Lem- 

odie-* 1.300.000 

Millinery  Goods,  including  Bonnet 
Frames,  Wire.  Ac,  but  excluding 
Straw  (lODd.H  and  Arliflcial  Flowers  3f>0,000 

.M<)uldin;,'«».  Ac 300,000 

Morocco  and  Fancy  Leather 1,1'0.2*)0 

.Musical  lu-truments 4S"(.<'00 

Mineral  Wat-rs 350;000 

Newspapers,  Daily  and  Weekly,  (es- 
timate 1) 1,370.000 

Oil   Cloth.-^   280.000 

Uih.  Llns<U!d,  Lard  and  Tallow,  Rohin, 

aiKl  R.  R.  (Jrease.-.    2,131,230 

PalntK,   Zinc,  and   Products  of  Paint 

Mills 770,000 

Pap  r 1,2.'j0.000 

P:» per  Hanging* 800,000 

Paper  lioxe.s 175,i'(iO 

Pattrrn-,  Stove  and  Machinery 115.000 

PfrfuinL-ry  and  Fancy  S-'JSps 8  )O,O0O 

Picture  and   Looking   Gla>8  Frame.>!, 

(e-tiniated) 7:.0,000 

Preserved  Fruits  Ac,  (estimated)  ...    3.>0.(KK) 

Printinir.  B.ok  and  Job l.lKri.OOO 

Prlntinjr  Inks 160,000 

Pro\i-ioMS  —  Cured     Sleats,     Packed 

IJoef,  Ac 4.000,000 

Uille^  and  Pistols  120.000 

Saddle-,  Harue.s!i,  Ac 1.500,('O0 

Safes.. r>0^0OQ 
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ails $1S5.0()0 

ash,  Blindi,  Doora,  &c 2.'tO,OUO 

ftiri  610,000 

cales  and  Balanco^ llo,000 

hilt:*,  ColUrd,  Boffom*,  and  Gentlo- 

incn'ri  Farnivbing  Goods 1.IST,500 

hovels  Spado:!,  Hoes,  &c 397,000 

bow  Ca«e4 65,000 

riwiugSilks 312,000 

ilver-ware 45U,0>  0 

oap  and  Candloii,  exclusive  of  Ada- 

raantine  CandleA MB7,6Q0 

pringK,  Railroad  and  Coacb 2;i8.000 

pirea,  Comlimenta,  Ehseuco  of  Cof- 

ft'e,  ice  &c STiO.OOO 

tan:h IfiS.OOO 

^col,  Spring  and  Cast 28:^*00 

toTen  and  Grate* 1,250,(K)0 

indstone.  Granite,  Slate,  &c .SOO.OOO 

fcraw  Ooodf,  including  llala 000,000 

uricical    and    Dental    Inntrumeuts, 

TruMea,  and  Artiacial  LimlM 3r>0.000 

ugar,  Rellned,  and  Molaaaefl 6.r>(M1,(jOO 

eeth,  Porcvlaln 600,000 

in,  Zinc,  and  Sheet-Iron  >Vure 1,200,000 

obacco  Manufactures,  Cigars,  Snuff, 

Ac 3.2.'>0,500 

mnkn  and  Portmanteaus 313,000 

umlngit  in  Wood 650.000 

jpe  and  Stereotjrpe 650,000 


Uphohtery.  (estimated) MO^O^ 

Umbrellas   and    Parasols,   iucludiaf 
UmbrvUa  Furniture,  Ivory  and  Bone 

Turning,  Whalebone  Cutting $l,7fiO,0M 

Varnishes 380,000 

Vessels,  Masts  and  Spars,  Blocks  and 

Pumps,  &e 1.700,000 

Vinegar  and  Cider 800,000 

Wagonii.  Cartitand  Drajs 816J00O 

Watrh  Cases 942,000 

Whips 175,000 

Whi«kor,  Distilled  030,000 

«*    *     Rectified 2,634,600 

White  Lead   00U,G0D 

Willow-^vare,  Ba<.kets,  &e.,  (estmM)  .    ]90|000 

Wire-work,  (estimated) 250,000 

Wooden  and  C(-dar-ware 150^000 

Works  in  Wood  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated     100,000 

Mi'icellani'ous  Articles,  not  otherwise 
enumerated.     (Estimated) 3,000,000 

Total  Annual  Product  of  Mann- 
facluring  Industry  in  Philadel- 
phia    145,848,788 

Add  for  Li^adiiig  Branches  in  the 
vicinity  of  Phihidelphia 28,500,000 

Total  fur  Philadelphia  and  vicin- 
ity   |1T1,848,788 
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THE  PUESIDENT's  MESSAOE  AND  ACCOMPANYING  DOCUMENTS. 

Ii*  common  with  the  whole  country,  we  have  rcn<l,  with  instniotion  and  pleoa- 
re,  the  able  state  j^apors  wliich  have  recently  boon  i8.«*ued  from  the  Govemmc&t 
ffico  at  Washington,  nnd  conBtituto,  as  it  wore,  the  annual  balance-ehect  of  the 
atitm.  These  papers,  according  to  custom,  will  be  analyzed  and  incorporated 
I  the  pages  of  the  Review,  where  thc*y  will  doubtless  prove  most  acceptable  to 
8  readers,  both  for  present  use  and  future  reference ;  and  in  making  the  analjeis, 
e  draw  upon  the  columns  of  that  excelh'nt  journal,  {the  Washingrtcn  States), 
hose  circulation,  we  trust,  is  extending  very  widely. 

THE  TREASTTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  greater  portion  of  tlie  ref»ort  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
.  devoted  to  tlio  openition  of  the  tarifl'  of  1857,  and  to  a  discussioD 
f  the  best  means  of  so  revi^ing  the  tariff,  that  the  required  revenue 
lay  be  raised  by  imposing  on  the  people  at  hirge  the  smallest  and 
lost  equal  burdens. 

It  is  considered  a  subject t  of  regret  that  a  public  necessity  requires 
revision  of  the  tiirift'of  1857,  before  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
ist  its  legitimate  effects  upon  the  business  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
le  revenues  of  the  Government. 

The  proposition  of  a  high  protective  tariff  is  not  favorably  coimd- 
•ed  by  the  Secretary. 

Adheting  to  the  principles  of  the  present  tariff  act,  the  Secretary 
ommcndfi  such  changes  as  will,  lu  b\8  op\u\oT\,  \iTo^\\<i«i  iVi^axaount 
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of  revenue  required  for  the  public  Bervice.  It  is  fiugwested  that 
echedules  C.  D,  F,  G,  H,  be  raised  respectively  to  25,  20,  15,  10, 
and  5  per  cent.  Tliis  change  will,  it  is  believed,  increase  the  receipts 
by  $1,800,000.  To  raise  the  additional  amount  needed  will  not  re- 
quire an  increase  of  all  the  rates  of  duty  of  the  present  tariff;  it  will 
become  necessaiy  to  select  certain  articles  to  be  tninsferred  from 
lower  to  higher  schedules. 

The  public  debt  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1867,  was  $29,060,386  90. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  paid  of  that  debt  the  sum  of 
$3,904,409  24,  leaving  the  sum  of  S2o,  155,977  60  outstanding  on 
the  first  of  July,  1858.  To  this  amount  must  be  adde^l  the  sum  of 
910,000,000  negotiated  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  of  the  loan  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  June  14,  1858.  There  was  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  December  23,  ]  857,  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  treasury-notes  to  the  amount  of  $23,716,300,  of  which  there 
was  redeemed,  during  the  same  peiiofl,  $3,961,500,  leaving  the  sum  of 
$19,754,800  outstanding  on  the  first  of  July,  1858.  As  these  notes 
will  become  due  and  payable  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  some  provis- 
ion therefore  is  recommended  to  be  made. 

The  Secretary  is  opposed  to  the  policy  of  adding  this  amount  to 
the  permanent  public  debt  by  funding  tiic  notes.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  entire  redemption  in  one  yeur  would  call  for  an  increase  of  the 
tariff  to  a  point  which  wouhl  render  necessary  another  revision  of  it  in 
the  succeeding  year.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  the  true  policy 
would  be  to  look,  hi  the  present  revision  of  the  tariti',  to  their  gradual 
redemj>tion,  commencing  with  the  next  fiscal  year.  To  carry  out 
this  policy,  it  is  recommended  that  Congress  should  [)rovide  for  the 
raising  of  such  an  amount  of  revenue  as  will  enable  the  Secretary  to 
re<]cera  a  portion  of  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  extend  for  one  year 
the  provisions  of  tlicact  of  December  23,  1857,  aulliurizing  the  reissue 
of  .such  portion  of  tliein  as  the  me.ins  of  tlu;  Government  arc  not  suf- 
ficient to  redeem. 

The  operations  of  the  independent  treasury  system  have  been  con- 
'iuoted  durinoj  the  last  II.-hmI  vear  with  the  usual  success.  The  Secrc- 
tary  is  well  salislied  that  the  whulcsonie  restraint  which  the  collection 
of  the  Governmcnl  dues  in  specie  exerts  over  the  operation  of  our 
present  banking  system,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  mitigate  the 
disasters  of  the  late  revul-ion. 

The  attention  of  Coiigre*;s  is  again  called  t»)  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  18.')7,  on  the  subject  of  de|)osite,s  by  the  <lisbursing 
ascnts  of  the  Government.  'J'he  objects  which  the  act  soupjht  to  ac- 
Conipli>h,  meet  the  entire  a])proval  of  the  Secretary,  and  it  has  been 
Carried  out  to  the  utmost  extent  that  was  practicable,  but  a  full  exe- 
cution of  the  law  is  impossible  as  it  now  st:uids. 

lU'  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  ]Mint,  it  appeal's  that  the 
Amount  of  bullion  received  at  the  several  mint  establishments  during 
tlie    fiscal  yciir  ending  Juno  iU),  J858,  was  $51,-101, nil  29  in  gold, 
^nd  Sy,19i>,l)51  (>7  in  silver,  and  that   the  roina'^e,  duvmy;  VW  ^^\\\»i 
|>eriod   amounted  to  i<r,2,88i},800  '20  in  gold,  and  >rH,2'6^,-i^";  V^  \^ 
*ilvc7>  /in(J  $2u4,000  in  cents. 
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T!ie  Director  recommends  that  the  law  be  eo  amended  as  to  mako 
lilvcr  a  legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars ;  bat 
be  Secretary  sees  no  urgent  necessity  for  euch  a  change. 

Many  of  the  various  public  buildings  under  the  direction  of  the 
3ureau  of  Construction  have  been  completed  during  the  past  year,  and 
ire  ready  to  bo  occupied  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
ended.  In  the  last  report,  the  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to 
he  fact  that,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  the  department 
lad  postponed  the  building  of  a  portion  of  the  public  works  authorized 
)y  previous  enactments.  The  Secretary  considers  the  present  condi* 
ion  of  the  treasury  as  not  more  favorable  for  their  construction. 

The  recommendations  in  the  last  report  on  the  subject  of  hospitals^ 
ire  renewed. 

It  is  deemed  most  important  that  the  bill  for  the  consolidation  and 
revision  of  the  revenue  laws  should  receive  the  favorable  action  of 
Dongrcps  during  the  present  session. 

On  tho  Ist  of  July,  1857,  bcin^  the  commencement  of  the 
fiscal  ^oar  1858,  the  balftnce  in  tho  treasury  was $17,710,114  27 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  AaeaX  year  1858, 
were  §70,273,809  59,  as  follows : 

Quarter  ending  Sept  30,  1857— 

Customs $18,673,729  87 

Public  lands 2,059,449  39 

Misceliaucous  sources 296,641  05 


20,929,819  81 


Quarter  ending  Dec.  31,  1857— 

Cnstoras $6,237,723  69 

Public   lands 498,781  53 

MiHcellaneous  sources 350,159  78 


7,092,665  00 


Quarter  ending  March  31,  1858 — 

Customs $7,127,900  69 

Public  lands 480,936  88 

Miscellaneous  sources , 393,090  78 

Trea6iu7-noU>s  issued 11,087,000  00 


19,090,128  85 


Quarter  ending  June  30,  1858 — 

Customs $9,850,207  21 

Public  lands 474.548  07 

Miscellaneous  sources ' 207,741  16 

Treasury-notes  issued 12,628,700  00 


23,161,256  48 


The  aggregate  means,  therefore,  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1858,  were 87,988,088  85 

The  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1858, 

vere  as  follows : 

Civil,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miscellaneous $26,887,822  20 

•Service  in  charge  of  Interior  Department 6,051,923  88 

Service  in  charge  of  War  Department 25,485,383  60 

Service  In  charge  of  Navy  Departmcut 13,976,000  59 

yublic  debt  and  redemption  of  treasury -nolea •  •^,^'^^^'S^T  99 
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Daring  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  from  July  1  to 
September  30,  1858,  the  receipts  into  the  treasury,  were 
«25,230,879  46. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  during  the  remaining  quarters  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  to  June  30,  1858,  will  be  138,500,000. 

The  estimated  ordinary  means  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  are 
♦70,129,195  56. 

The  expenditures  of  the  first  quarter  of  tlie  current  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1858,  were  $21,709,198  51. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  expenditures  during  the^  remaining  thi'ee 
quarters,  will  be  852,357,698  48. 

The  estimated  total  expenditures  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are, 
therefore,  $74,005,896  99. 

THE   INTERIOR   DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Interior  Department,  there  is  no  sub- 
ject of  greater  magnitude  or  of  deeper  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
United  StatesT  than  that  of  the  public  lands.  Our  system  of  dispo- 
sing of  them  is  the  most  just  and  equal,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  conducive  to  their  rapid  settlement  and  reclamation  from  a  wild 
and  unproductive  state,  that  has  ever  been  devised  by  any  govern- 
ment which  has  possessed  extensive  tracts  of  uncultivated  land.  It 
is  a  system  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  and  is  based  upon  the  sim- 
ple but  just  principle,  that,  as  the  public  domain  is  the  property  of 
the  people  of  all  the  States  collectively,  any  individual  desiring  to 
appropriate  to  himself  any  particular  portion  of  it,  is  allowed  to  do 
so  by  paying  into  the  common  treasury  a  moderate  consideration. 

Under  our  system  of  public  sales  and  pre-emption  rights,  settle- 
ments have  been  made  on  a  secure  and  permanent  basis.  The  tide 
of  emiirration  has  rolled  westward  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  driving 
the  Indian  before  it,  and  leavinj'  in  its  rear  flourishing  States  and 
prosperous  communities,  till  it  has  now  reached  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  while  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  for  several  years  past, 
the  enterprising  pioneer  has  been  on  his  steady  march  eastward,  ex- 
ploring unknown  territory,  and  bringing  to  light  the  rich  mine  and 
the  prolific  soil,  which  the  industrious  settler  will  soon  occupy  and 
improve. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  system  yield- 
ing thcjc  results  has  been  the  work  of  enlightened  legislation,  extend- 
ing through  half  a  century,  it  is  peculiarly  ada])ted  to  the  wants 
*ind  characteristics  of  our  people.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our 
»"apid  progress  as  a  nation,  has  developed  our  physical  resources,  and, 
ill  my  opinion,  needs  no  material  change. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1858,  there  have  been  dis- 
po-eii  of  to  individuals  9,007,058.10  acres  of  the  public  lands,  of 
xvhich  3,804,908  acres  were  sold  for  cash,  yielding  ^2, 1 10, 708  ;  and 
'S, 802,153  acres  were  located  with  military  bounty  laud  wivrv;v\\l?>. 

Of  the  quantity   soJd  for  cash,  817,529.  oo   acres   Nvevc   ^oV\  ^X. 
^ad  nhovo  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  aivOi  -jXeV^^vi 
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M, 150,1 66  73;  while  2,987,397.11  acres  were  pold  at  gradaated 
)ricc8,  for  which  the  sum  of  ?966,60I  29  was  received  into  the 
reasury. 

The  lands  which  have  been  sold  and  located  during  the  year  were, 
n  the  main,  for  actual  settlement  or  cultivation. 

On  the  30th  September,  1858,  the  quantity  of  surveyed  lands 
eady  to  be  brought  into  market  was  61,951,04:9  acres  ;  and  there 
vcre  then  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry,  at  all  the  land  offices,  over 
iO,  000,000  acres. 

Under  the  various  acts  of  Conpresp,  of  1847,  1850,  1852,  and 
855,  there  have  been  issued  516,768  military  bounty  land  wammtp, 
equirinj;  55,731,890  acres  of  the  public  domain  to  satbfy  them.  Of 
hese  416,032  had  been  located  to  the  SOth  September  last^  on 
t4,238,030  acres  of  land,  leaving  outstanding  100,136  wammts, 
jailing  for  1 1,403,860  acres  of  land. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  during  the  next  calendar  year  the 
eceipts  from  the  sales  of  public  land,  and  tlie  quantities  sold  and 
ocated,  will  be  greatly  increased.  The  income  from  this  source  will 
)e,  it  is  estimated,  at  least  five  millions  of  dollars. 

The  aggregate  quantity  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  selected 
ind  reported,  to  the  30th  September  last,  as  enuring  to  States  under 
he  grants  of  1849  and  1850,  is  55,129,492  acres,  of  which  there 
lave  been  approved  and  certified  to  said  States,  under  the  act  of 
849,  7,379,994  acres,  and  under  the  act  of  1850,  33,543,187  acres; 
oaking  an  aggregate  of  40,923,181  acres. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  mines  of  the  precious 
netals  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Territories  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
^ew  Mexico,  and  Kansas,  and  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  Govem- 
nent  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  some  definite  policy  as  to  its 
nineral  lands.  Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1853,  providing  for  the 
urvey  of  the  public  lands  in  California,  the  surveyor-general  is  pro- 
libited  from  laying  off,  by  subdi visional  lines,  thos^e  townships  of  land 
diich  are  mineral. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  much  excitement  amon<];  the 
vild  tribes  in  the  interior  of  the  continent.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
roops  from  the  military  j  osts  on  the  frontier,  and  their  march 
hrough  the  Indian  country  to  the  Territory  of  Utah  ;  the  pase- 
ge  of  the  many  supply  train?  of  groat  magnitude,  with  their  nu- 
nerous  attendants,  over  the  long  route  to  the  same  destination  ; 
.nd  the  discovery  of  new  gold  mines  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mex- 
CO,  Kansas,  and  Washington,  and  in  the  British  possessions  adjacent 
0  our  northern  boundaries  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  have  set 
a  motion  a  larger  class  of  adventurers,  who  have  traversed  extensive 
racts  of  countiy  heretofore  untrod  save  by  Indian  tribes.  The  opcn- 
ng  of  three  wagon  roads,  and  the  establishment  of  the  overland 
oail  routes  across  the  continent,  have  presented  new  inducements 
nd  facilities  for  travelling  over  the  plains  of  the  interior  ;  and  all 
hese  causes  combined  have  had  no  little  influence  in  disturbing  our 
Tiicnble  relations  with  those  nomadic  tribes,  that  subsist  almost  ex- 
isively  upon  the  spoils  of  the  chase. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  marauding  bands  that  wonder  about  tlie 
lx>undui7  between  the  Uniteci  States  and  Mexico,  toward  whom  we 
ffhonld  pursue  an  energetic  and  dccii^ivc  policy,  the  grciit  mass  of  the 
Indians  are  now  in  a  condition  and  temper  to  inspire  the  hope  that 
increased  success  will  crown  the  efforts  now  making  for  their  im- 
provement. 

During  the  year  ending  30th  September  last,  13,815  bounty  land 
"warrants  were  issued,  requiring  2,034,420  acres  of  land  to  satisfy 
them.  Under  the  acta  of  1847  and  1855,  there  arc  about  74,000  boun- 
ty land  claims  pending  in  the  office,  originally  suspended  on  account 
cif  informality,  irregularity,  or  defective  proof.  Many  of  these  cases 
ore  called  up  ft-om  time  to  time  by  the  parties  interested  for  re-exam- 
ination, requiring  a  largo  amount  of  labor  and  patient  investigation 
in  the  difposition  of  them. 

The  whole  number  of  army  pensioners  under  the  various  acts  of 
C^ongress  is  10,723,  requiting  for  their  payment  the  annual  sum  of 
*902,700  29. 

The  whole  number  of  navy  pensioners  is  81)2,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  their  annual  payments  is  1^130,501  10. 

The  entire  amount  which  has  heretofore  been  paid  under  the 
various  pension  and  bounty  land  acts  far  exceeds  the  anticipations  of 
those  who  advooiited  their  enactment,  and  will  be  learned  by  the 
«!Ountry  with  some  surprise.  It  appears  that  the  total  disbursement 
Mot  penMons  up  to  thi^*  date  is  about  $90,000,000.  If  to  this  sum 
Ave  add  the  bounties  in  land,  62,739,862  acres,  and  estimate  that 
land  at  §1  25  per  acre,  the  totiil  amount  granted  for  bounties  and 
j^nsions  will  be  >>  108,42 1,202. 

From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  30th  of  Soplembcr,  1858,  four 
"thousand  and  ninety-one  applications  lor  patents  wore  received,  and 
»-»ix  hundred  and  ninety-six  caveats  filed,  ajzainst  four  thousand  and 
wiincty-tive  applications  for  patents,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
c*aveat8  for  the  corresponding  quarters  of  last  year.  During  the 
sesame  period,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  patents  were 
ij^ued,  fifteen  extensions  of  old  patents  granted,  and  twelve  hundred 
^nd  fifty-six  applications  rejected. 

I^xi>-OFncE. —  Under  the  acts  of  1819  and  1850,  gi-anting  the 
Swamp  and  overflowed  lands  to  the  States  within  which  ihi^y  are 
»ltuated,  there  have  been  selected  and  reported  to  the  General  Land- 
Otiice  55,129.492.13  acres;  upon  which  patents,  and  lisls  having 
Clic  effect  of  patents,  have  issued  for  3t">,09G,858.34  acres. 

Of  this  Ohio  receivea r>;],-l:}8. 14  acres. 

Indianft '. I,3:i4,7;i2.r,0     - 

Illinois 3.2  l:),H\*l  .40     •' 

MiflftiMiri 4,2-lH,2();j.Hl     " 

Alahanm 2,o\'>')  f)\     " 

Mississippi 2,8;jr,,G7»:i.Hl)     •« 

Iowa l,7r)2,2%.2U     - 

Louisiana,  act  1819 10,GGl),:Jl)8.33     »' 

"           »'     18/'>0 r>\lM\:,M    " 

Michigan 7 .27;'), 7 '24.^4^2    - 

Arltamnif ^S^^VlSWlW^y 

Florida 11,7'.H>,\V.*>7 .40, 

Wisooasio 2,b27,UVJ.U 


Ik 
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By  the  acts  of  Congress  of  May  15th,  17th,  June  3d,  and  August 
11th,  1856,  and  March  3d,  1857,  grants  of  land  for  railroad  pur- 
poses were  made  to  Iowa,  Alabama,  Florida,  Ix)ui8iana,  Wisconsin, 
iiichigan,  Mississippi,  and  JMinnesota.  The  linesj  of  roads  ore  de- 
cribed  in  the  acts,  and  the  alternate  sections,  within  six-  miles  on 
tach  side  thereof,  are  granted  with  the  right  of  selecting,  within  the 
imit  of  15  miles,  other  lands  in  lieu  of  those  which  the  United 
states  may  have  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  within  the  six  miles 
imit. 

With  the  exception  of  two  of  the  roads,  the  States  have  accepted 
he  grants,  the  surveys  of  most  of  the  roads  have  been  made,  and  re- 
)orted  to  the  General  Land  (MHce,  and  the  work  connected  with  the 
idjustment  of  the  grants,  assigning  to  the  States  the  granted  lands, 
md  restoring  to  market  tlie  reserved  government  lauds,  is  rapidly 
progressing. 
Iowa  receives  for  the— 

Dubuque  find  Paciiio  railroad 1,187,143  acres. 

Iowa  Central  Airline  railroad 686,523       " 

Mississippi  and  Missouri  railroad 400,000      ** 

Burlington  and  Missouri  railroad 252,656      ** 

Making  a  total  of 2,476,321       •• 


Alabama  receives  for  th< 

Florida  nulroad,  the  Mobile  and  Girard,  and 

the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  railroads 1,148,500      *' 

Florida  receives  for  ihe — 

Florida  and  Alabama  railroad 165,687       ** 

Florida  and  Alabama  Gulf  Central  railroad . . .  27,778      *• 

Ponsacola  and  (Jeorgia,  (estimated) 901,000 

Florida,  (estimated) 280,000 


Making  a  total  of 1,374,405       *' 

Louisiana  receives  for  the — 

New-Orleans,   Opclousas,  and  Great  Western  " 

railroads 684,000      *» 

Vicksburg,  Shreveport,  and  Texas  railroad . . .  863,670       •• 


Making  a  total  of 1,047,670 


c» 


Wisconsin  receives  for  the — 

La  Crosse  and  Milwaukie  railroad 725,000      •• 

St  Croix  and  Loke  Superior  railroad 900,000       ** 

Chicago,  St  Paul,  oud  Fond  du  Lac  railroad. . .        600,000      " 

Making  a  total  of 2,225,000      »* 

It  is  estimated  that  Michigan  will  receive  for  her  part  of  th 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Fond  du  I^c  railroad. .        575,000  acres. 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  railroad 660,000      " 

Detroit  and  Milwaukie  railroad 35,000      " 

Point  Huron  and  Milwaukie  railroad 15,000      ** 

FUnt  and  Fere  Marquette  railroad 625,000 


t( 


itfaJing  «  total  of V^Mi.W^      *^ 
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It  18  estimated  that  under  the  act  of  March  8,  1857,  Minnesota 
>rill  receive  for  th< 


Hinaetota  and  Pkei£o  railroad 850,000  acres. 

And  its  branch 400,000  •    " 

Minn«apohs  and  Cedar  Volley  railroad  and  its 

branen 150,000      " 

liaking  a  toUl  of 1,400,000      " 

Hie  report  presents  no  estimate  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  South- 
cm  Minnesota  and  Southern  railroad?,  the  maps  being  incomplete, 
And  not  finally  acted  upon. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the  quantities  of  land  (offered 
cmd  unofiered)  up  to  this  time,  released  from  railroad  withdrawals, 
«nd  restored  to  market. 


Iowa 4,000,000  acres. 

Wisconsin 8.250,000 

Michigan ]  ,590.000 

Alabama « 750,000 

Louisiana 2,000,000 

Florida 2,000,000 


t* 


Total 18,590,000 


i< 


PENSION   OFFICE. 


It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  that 
Ihe  business  of  his  bureau  is  now  up  to  date  in  all  its  branches,  and 
t.hat  a  material  reduction  of  its  clencal  force  will  soon  become  ne- 
^jespary. 

During  the   past  year    209  army    invalid  pensioners    have   l»eca 
^dded  to  the  rolls,  the  ajigregate  of  whose  yearly  stipend  is  |;  1*^,775  ; 
^hat  the  allowances  of  35  have  been   increased  in  the  further  sum  or 
91,386.  ahd  that  the  whole  number  of  pensioners  of  t}iis  cla«s  now 
^:>n  the  rolls  in  all  the  States  is  4,91G,  requiring  the  annual   sum  of 
^446,485,93.      The  claims  of  eleven  surviving  Kcvolutionary  sol- 
diers have  been  allowed,  and  five  have  had   tlieir  stijcnd   increased. 
KDne  hundred  and  fifty-two  claims  have  been  allowed  to  widows  of 
^^^volutionary  soldiers  for  the  a^jgregate  annual  sum    of  C:8,'3.54  OG, 
^nd  thirty-nine  have  had  their  pensions  increased  in  the  further  sum 
^^f  $2,070  85  per  annum.       The  number  of  revolutionary  soldiers 
^ct  alive  and  drawing  pensions  is  2.')3,  and  the  number  of  widows  of 
deceased    Revolutionary  soldiers   is    4, '200.     The    annual     amount 
>?vhich  is  required  for  the  former  is  J  14,734  29,  and  for  the  latter, 
%334,450  85. 

The  number  of  revolutionary  soldiers,  whose   deaths  have    been 
^"eported  during  the  year  is  104,  and  of  widows,  ()24.      One  huntlred 
^nd  eighty-seven  claims  have  been  allowed  to  widows  and  or\)haua 
^^f  the  army,  whose  yearl/ pensions  amount  to  ^13/.^2\.     'V\\«b  nv'\\o\^ 
^^wmher  of  this  class  now  on  the  rolls  is  l,'.Ur),  aud  l\\e\T  ^ietv^xow^ 
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mount  to  $107,029  22  per  annum.  The  whole  number  of  armj 
ensionen  now  on  the  rolls,  under  all  the  acts,  is  10,728,  and  the 
jm  of  their  stipends  is  8902,700  29.  Thirty  claims  have  been 
llowed  to  invalids  of  the  navy,  reciuiringS  1,485  50  per  annum,  and 
:iirty-t\vo  to  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  naval  officers,  &c., 
squiring  the  annual  sum  of  SO, COG.  The  whole  number  of  navy 
ensionors  now  on  the  rolls,  is  802,  whose  pensioas  amount  to  the 
{rgrcgatc  sum  of  $130,501  10  per  annum.  The  entire  amount  paid 
uring  the  year  ending  June  30,  185S,  for  army  and  navy  pensions, 
xclu^ive  or  the  half-pay  pension  claims,  adjudicated  by  the  Third 
Luditor  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  what  are  termed  '^  unclaimed  pen- 
ona,"  was  $1,130,300  05. 

Under. the  act  of  June  3,  1858,  renewing  and  continuing  for  life, 
r  during  widowhood,  the  half-pay  pensions  previously  granted  to 
ertain  widows  and  orphans,  for  the  limited  period  of  five  years, 
41  claims  have  been  allowed,  involving  the  immediate  payment  of 
j4(»,031  15,  and  644,087  annually  thereaft<ir.  The  wliolo  number 
f  claims  to  be  allowed  under  this  act,  is  estimated  to  be  not 
?gs  than  3,000.  The  report  asserts  a  saving  to  the  treasury  of 
{118,070  20  during  the  past  year  as  the  result  of  the  Secretary's 
ei'ision  to  discontinue  the  practice  (pronounced  by  the  Attorney- 
TCiicral  to  be  illegnl)  of  i>aying  to  the  children  of  deceased  revolu- 
ionary  soldiers,  and  of  their  widows,  the  pensions  they  might  have 
rawn,  but  did  not  claim  during  their  lifetime. 

'i'he  whole  nunibor  of  bounty  land  warrants  issued  during  the 
t»ar  is  13,815,  which  require  2,031,120  acres  of  land  to  satisfy 
Ikmh.  This,  atlded  to  the  quantity  reported  last  year,  makes  the 
kiiole  amount  of  public  land  grantcil  by  the  United  States  for  mili- 
ary services,  02,730,302  acres.  The  number  of  bounty  land  claims 
n  the  suspended  liles,  under  tlic  acts  of  1817  and  1855,  which  may 
r  may  not  be  established  by  further  evidence,  is  about  74,000.  It 
ppears  that  308,080  acres  of  bounty  land  is  yet  due  to  officers  and 
oldiers  of  the  Kevolution,  and  to  soldiers  nf  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  which,  if  claimed,  cannot  l>e  awarded  unless  the  limitation 
f  the  time,  witkin  which  the  warrants  must  be  issued,  be  extended, 
rhioh  the  report  recommends.  Numerous  frauds,  under  the  bounty 
x\v\  laws,  have  been  detected  during  the  past  yejir,  covering  175,000 
cres  of  land.  Four  of  the  perpetrators  of  them  have  been  convict- 
d  and  sentenced ;  one  has  e.'^oapcd  punL^hment  under  the  statute 
imiting  ])rosecutions  to  two  years  nfter  the  commission  of  the 
ifonce,  and  thirteen  others,  against  whom  indictments  have  been 
Dund,  await  trial.  JU^sidos  thesi',  it  is  intimated  that  strong  suspi- 
ions  exist  again.st  other  parties  against  whom  the  evidence  is  not 
et  suificient  to  justify  judicial  proeeeilings. 

The  Commissioner  states,  that  the  laudable  desire  of  his  predeoes- 
ors  to  execute  the  recent  bounty  land  laws  with  a  dispatch  com- 
lensurate  with  the  number  and  necessities  of  tlieir  beneticiaricSy 
revented  their  making  such  permanent  records  of  their  labors 
s  they  designed,  and  that  lie  is  having  this  necessary  work  accom- 
lished. 


*'*ilMnkmi&'mmi»  torn  fcfthooaiiw  import,  ip  adiKlrtfrib  ci  call  lirom 
Hm  S«Dat%  for  hifiirBftiioB  its  to  fbe  amount  eicpended  on  aocoant 
dypaniloni'  in  tbe  seretU  States  noce  the  fonhdadon  of  Govcm- 
•aii:  and  It  is  stated  tkat  die  eom  already  paid  by  the  United 
Slates  for  nulitaiy  services,  in  land  and  mmiey  (eMldiatiing  the  land 
at  $1  85  per  wbni),  amoihits  to  about  $108,424,2<>S.  Hie  6(>mini8- 
rioncr  oondndes  his  report  \n  renewing  certain  previous  recommen- 
ialioiis  whidi  further  reflection  and  experience  approve,  and  with  an 
l^fciM^ledgniei^  of  the  prompt  and  eflkieat  eo-opemtion  of  the 
(ppttanea  immedialwly  asHociiated  with  him  in  bis  branch  of  ihe 
yitti&c 


Tan  ncDiAxa. 

■.  •• 

The  whole  number  of  Indians  within  our  Hmits  is  esdmated  to  be 
hhoot-  861^000.  The  -whdo  number  of  tribes  and  separate  bands  is 
ITfty  with  44  of  which  we  have  trcaty  engagements.  Hie  number  x^ 
latifled  ladum  treaties,  since  the  adopdon  of  the  Constitution,  is  898, 
Mnly  all  of  which  contain  provisions  still  in  force.  The  quantity 
cf  land  acquired  by  these  treaties  is  about  581,168,188  acres;  the 
^eaiue  coat  of  fulfilling  tliese  treaties  will  be  $49,816,844.  From  a 
•part  of  tlieaa  lands  the  Government  received  no  p^ctnAuy  advanta- 

Sy  becsose  they  vrere  ceded  to  the  respective  States  vHtlifai  w;hoBe 
ita  they  were  situated.  From  those  soM,  the  Poderal  Treasury 
Teeeived  not  only  the  whc^  of  the  expense  incurred  for  their  acqui- 
rflion,  survey  and  sale,  but  a  surplus  of  at  least  one  hundred  millions 
ef  dollars. 

-  The  amount  applicable  for  the  fulfilment  of  treaties,  and  for  other 
objects  connected  with  the  Indian  policy  for  the  present  fiscal  year, 
waa  84,852,407  84,  of  which  sum  t204,662  89  was  derived  from 
investments  of  trust  funds.    The  whole  amount  of  trust  funds  held  . 
<m  Indian  account  is  $10,590,649  62,  of  which  $8,502,241  82  has 

-  lieea  invested  in  stocks  of  various  States  and  the  United  States ;  the 
xamainder,  viz.  :  $7,088,407  80,  is  retained  in  the  treasury,  and  the 
Jnterest  thereon  annually  appropriated  by  Congress.  The  Commis- 
sioner thinits  it  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  will  not  be  advis- 
•«ble,  when  the  national  treasury  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  admit  of 
itkf  also  to  invest  the  above  amount  of  $7,088,407  80  in  like  man- 

with  the  other  Indian  trust  funds. 
The  aggregpite  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  Indian 
rice  during  the  present  fiscal  year  was  $2,659,889,  of  which 
.  91,809,054  was  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  treaties,  leaving  only 
•91,850,885  for  recognised  and  established  objects  of  expenditure 
connected  with  our  Indian  policy,  over  which  economical  discretion 
could  be  exercised.     The  Commissioner  hopes,  by  a  system  of  re- 
trenchment already  commenced  in  the  colonizing  poKcy  in  Oregon, 
Galifinnia,  and  Texas,  to  reduce  materially  the  expenses  of  t)i^ 
fumainder  of  the  present,  and  during  the  next  fiscal  year.     Every 
item  in  the  estimate  submitted  for  the  last-mentioned  period  has  been 
terefidly  scrutinized,  and  the  sum  estimated  is  less  by  $744,829  51 
than  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  « 

VOL.  I.— 410.  U.  6 
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Tbo  Commissioner  poinU  out  three  fatal  errors,  wbiob  have  maAed 
our  policy  toward  the  Indians  from  the  very  beginniog,  viz.  : 

1 .  Their  removal  from  place  to  place  as  our  population  advaneedL 

2.  The  assignment  of  too  great  an  extent  of  country  to  be  held  by 
them  in  common. 

8.  The  allowance  of  large  sums  of  money  as  annuities. 

TUE  KAVY   DEPABTIfSNT, 

Since  the  last  annual  report,  the  Department  has  been  required  to 
employ  a  naval  force  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  unlawful  expedi- 
tions against  Nicaragua,  resisting  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  ffeareh 
by  British  cruiseis  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuba,  and  enforcing  a 
demand  of  redress  for  an  insult  to  our  flag  and  for  injuries  to  our  citi- 
zens by  the  government  of  Paraguay. 

The  orders  and  the  successful  action  of  Flag-Officer  Paulding,  and 
those  under  his  command,  in  breaking  up  the  expedition  Agatnat 
Nicaragua,  set  on  foot  by  General  Walker,  were  fuliy  communicated 
to  Congress  at  its  last  session,  by  the  special  message  of  the  Presideni 
of  January  17,  1858. 

llie  vessels  sent  into  the  neighborhood  of  Cuba,  to  resist  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  search  by  British  cruisers,  were  all  deemed  effect- 
ive for  the  object  for  which  they  were  sent,  because,  in  the  executioo 
of  their  mission,  no  one  of  them  would  have  hesitated  to  resist  a  ship 
of  the  largest  class.  They  were  instructed  to  protect  all  vessels  of 
the  United  States  against  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  on  the 
high  seas,  in  time  of  peace,  by  the  armed  vessels  of  any  other  power. 
These  instructions  have  been  often  repeated,  and  are  now  regarded 
as  standing  instructions  to  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  wherever 
employed.  They  put  the  deck  of  an  American  vessel  on  the  some 
footing  with  American  soil,  the  invasion  of  which,  under  foreign  au- 
thority, is  to  be  as  strenuously  resisted  in  the  one  ca.He  as  in  the 
other.  They  regard  such  invasion  as  in  the  highest  degree  offensive 
to  the  United  States,  incompatible  with  their  sovereignty  and  with 
the  freedom  of  tlie  seas,  and  to  be  met  and  resisted  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  country. 

Congress  having  authorized  the  President  to  use  force  to  obtain 
redress  from  the  government  of  Paraguay,  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  send  a  powerful  fleet  into  that  neighborhood,  to  be  employed,  if  ne- 
cessary, for  that  purpose.     Accordingly  the  squadron  on   the  eaat 
ccost  of  South  America  has  been  increased,  so  that  it  will  consist  oT 
two  frigates,  two  8loops*of-war,  three  brigs,  twelve  armed  steamers^ 
■od  two  armed  store-ships.     They  have  been  ordered  to  rendezvous 
aear  Boenoa  Ayres,  and  to  be  in  readiness  for  any  action  that  mmy 
OK  ns^^uiied.     it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Department  to  leave  no 
««mQ&  a&  to  the  success  of  the  expedition.     In  connection  with  thi» 
-«  i£  u  recommended  that  the  nine  steamers  which  have  beeo. 
scrrice  in  the  expedition  be  purchased  by  the  Govern— 
ThtJr  t«Ul  cost  would  be  |530,000. 

of  the  navy  and  maxm^  qot^^^  %\\^  ^  o>2KkRx  t^^- 
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jtfBli  Wider  tlM  fumtrolofiheVftTyDepaitmmt,  ibrtheilM^ 
wBag  Jniie  80^  1858,  On  ««diii«teB  were  $18,803,919  77 ;  appro* 
nriatiofifli  JlHMOiSl?  97;    expenditiirep,  $18,870,684  76  {  there 
wing  been  Bome  eorUdliiieDt  of  ezpeaditures  by  reeeoD  of  a  &IHiig 
elTof  the  revenue. 

Fer  the  fiieel  year  ending  June  80,  1889,  the  estimates  were 
$14,616,298  28 }  aijpropriatkma,  $U,508,854  93,  these  having  been 
iHgdj  relreDcfaed  in  conaeqnenoe  of  the  diminntion  of  the  rere- 
ansb  Md  i^gua  inereaied  1^  appropriating  $1,200^000  for  eight  l^t- 
dxaqi^t  war-eteamera,  which  were  not  embraced  in  the  estimates. 
•  For  ibe  iaeal  year  anding  June  80,  1860,  the  estimates  are 
•lSyiM|0»87e  80,  including  $674,000  for  ccmipleting  the  eight  lights 
dfisag^t  steamen  authoriaed  at  &e  last  session  of  C^ngress^  and  not 
hralqiffiqg  ihe  usual  compensation  of  $985,850  'kit  steamship  maQ 
sendee,  whidh  will  then  be  discontinued. 

Theaa^sliaiaiea  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1860,  are,  for 
tta  Bttfy  pioper»  $9,470,879 ;  for  the  marine  corpe,  $708,894  65 ; 
end  far  aU  other  objects,  $8,896,097  95. 
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- '  Tb»  anthorfsed  strength  of  the  army,  as  posted,  is  18,165 ;  bat  the 
aeloal  atrength  on  the  1st  Jnly,  distribnted  thronghbnt  the  States  and 
Territories  ofthe  entire  confederacy,  holding  the  posts  defending  our 
ntended  frontier,  and  protecting,  as  for  as  possible,  the  routes  from 
die  MisRssippi  valley  to  our  Pacific  possessions,  was  17,498.  The 
demands  at  the  yarious  posts,  and  for  what  the  Secretary  terms  '*  the 
police  operations  of  the  army,"  left  only  13  regiments — little  over 
11,000  men  for  actual  service — and  upon  this  small  force  devolYcd 
die  ardoons  duty  of  the  Indian  war,  which  extended  this  year  from 
tlie  British  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  to  the  Texan  borders,  as  well 
4U  crushing  the  Utah  rebellion.  With  considerable  pride  it  is  aHserted 
that  no  army  of  the  same  size,  and  in  the  same  space  of  time,  ever 
performed  marches  and  movements  of  such  extent — surmounting  such 
formidable  obstacles. 

Within  a  year  the  regiments  average  a  march  of  1,234  miles ;  the 
^marches  being  made,  in  the  main,  through  uninhabited  solitudes  and 
sterile  deserts.  Eveiy  item  of  supply,  from  a  horseshoe  nail  to  the 
lieavieet  ordnance,  was  carried  along  to  be  ready  at  any  emergency. 
Secretary  Floyd  recommends  for  well-deserved  commendation,  the  la- 
lior,  foresight,  method,  and  care  which  systematized,  and  the  energy 
Mad  activity  which  carried  out  the  operations. 

A  permanent  peace  has  been  established  with  the  Indian  tribes  of 
'Washington  and  Oregon  Territories,  owing  to  the  wise  forecast  of 
Sreret  BHgadier-General  Claris,  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Pkdflc^  and  to  Colonel  Wright,  of  the  9th  Infantry,  who  prosecuted 
tlie  campaign  against  the  powerful  tribes  of  Spokanes  and  Cosur 
d*Alenes,  aided  by  the  Palonses  and  other  tribes. 

In  New-Mexico  the  warlike  Navajos  have  risen,  and,  up  to  last 
accounts,  show  no  dbposition  to  succumb.     The  expedition  eLfBAiA 
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tbom  has  been  conducted  with  skill,  courage,  and  energy,  by  Col. 
Bonnovillo,  upon  whom  the  command  devolved  from  the  ratnm  to 
the  StiitoB  of  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Garland  in  ill- health. 

Tiio  enemj  has  been  met  on  several  occasions,  and  always  routed, 
although  our  disparity  of  numbers  has  always  been  veiy  great  The 
Nav^oB  are  very  rich  in  herds  and  flocks,  and  possess  considerable 
quantities  of  grain,  enough  to  enable  them,  for  some  time,  to  prose* 
cute  the  war.  They  probably  number  about  three  thousand  moonted 
warriors,  an  extremely  formidable  force,  particularly  in  the  wild  and 
remote  country  they  inhabit. 

In  Texas,  and  on  its  borders,  the  war  with  the  Camanches  of  the 
plains  and  their  kinsmen,  the  Kiowas,  progresses.  Our  troope,  un- 
der M^or  Van  Dom,  have  met  and  routed  the  Indians,  yet  the  See- 
rotary  feels  justified  in  believing  the  war  but  actually  just  "begun,  and 
expects  it  to  be  fierce. 

In  addition  to  these  operations,  troops  have  been  placed  upon  the 
northwestern  frontier,  to  afford  protection  to  the  border  settlements. 
Apprehensions  of  hostility  from  the  Indians  beyond  the  confines  of 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  exist,  and  the  Secretary  regrets  that  sufficient 
men  cannot  be  spared  to  quiet  these  alarms. 

The  Secretary  has  caused  a  map  to  be  made«  showing  all  the  mili- 
tary posts,  and  the  roads  travelled ;  and  argues  from  the  facta  thus 
laid  before  the  President,  that  both  economy  and  the  proper  effidenc^ 
of  the  army  require  an  increase  of  it ;  and  knowing,  f\s  he  does,  the 
action  of  Congress  upon  this  subject  at  the  last  session,  he  feels  con- 
strained to  lay  these  facts  before  the  country,  that  any  apparent  lack 
of  efiiciency  in  giving  complete  protection  to  our  frontiers  may  be 
set  down  to  the  want  of  numbers,  and  not  to  any  want  of  activity  on 
the  part  of  our  troops. 

The  public  arc  tolerably  familiar  with  the  progress  of  the  Mormon 
war.  The  moral  sentiment  of  the  country  was  with  the  government, 
and  adequate  and  prompt  preparation  was  an  act  of  humanity  an4 
mercy  to  those  deluded  people,  in  preventing  an  effusion  of  blood. 
Tlie  calm  and  lofty  bearing  of  Brevet  Brigadier  A.  S.  Johnston  under 
the  trials  and  embarrassments  of  the  movements  in  Utah  meed*  de- 
served recognition.  Capt.  R.  B.  Marcy*s  (3d  infantry)  march  through 
the  trackless  wilderness,  and  over  rugged  and  pathless  mountains — 
from  Fort  Bridger  to  New  Mexico  in  search  of  supplies,  and  hia  re- 
turn, forms  a  brilliant  episode  in  the  Report.  Secretary  Floyd  thinks 
that  the  necessity  which  called  for  troops  in  Utah,  will  require  a  strong 
force  there  yet,  as  the  people  still  evince  insubordination  and  moody 
discontent. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  iu  the  roads  through  the 
Territory  of  Utah  since  the  march  of  the  army  thither.  A  new 
route  has  been  opened  from  Fort  Bridger  to  the  present  encampment 
of  the  army  near  Utah  lake,  by  what  is  called  the  Valley  of  the 
Timpanogos,  wliich  diminbhes  the  distance  to  California  in  compari- 
3oa  with  thtLt  usually  travelled  by  Soda  S^rln^  two  hundred  and 
tifiy  miles;  and  is  shorter  by  one  hundred  axvd  CcivcX^  mAsa  >}caxi^% 
preaeat  route  through  Salt  Lake. 
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"Emtf  TMr  exUbiti  tli«  great  adTtntaM  of  milftaiy  exploratloiis 
and  mBmj9,  The  large  and  almoet  vmollj  unknown  regpion  of 
eoontrj  fyuig  between  oiir  Atlantic  and  Pacific  frontieiB,  is  burning 
efflTf  day  more  familiarly  nndeietood  by  means  of  information  gained 
tkiooglh  these  ezplonitioiis  and  sarvejrs. 

'  Important  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  have  been 
aade  since  the  last  report,  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Colorado  regions, 
mder  Uentenant*  Ires^  as  well  as  the  Black  Hills  west  of  Nebraska 
Territory.  The  entire  explorations  of  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  is 
leeommended.  The  Secretaiy  believes  that  a  most  important  line  of 
intoreonmonieation  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  river 
Oregon  will  yet  be  qtened,  either  tiirough  the  country  spoken  of,  or 
a  little  more  north,  upon  a  line  extending  from  Lake  Superior,  along 
the  waters  of  the  upper  Missouri  to  those  of  the  Oregon.  At  all 
eventsi,  we  need  information  about  this  country.  A  geological  map, 
tooy  is  needed,  upon  which  the  extensive  depouts  of  precious  metids 
throQi^oat  our  vast  dominion,  in  search  for  whidi  such  immense 
sums  are  annually  expended,  would  be  accurately  marked ;  while 
tibe  great  articles  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity — ^iron,  coal,  and 
salt — ^would  be  so  clearly  defined  that  no  money  need  ever  be  thrown 
awajr  in  froitlesB  search  for  them  in  localities  where  they  do  not  exist 
Sidi  a  map  would  direct  wisely  the  expenditures  of  money  and  labor, 
and  would  restrain  losses  likely  to  arise  from  ignorance  or  wilful 
misrepresentation. 

In  expeditions  against  the  roving  tribes  of  the  plains,  camels  could 
be  used  to  very  great  advantage.  In  the  space  of  three  days  a  well- 
appointed  command  could  set  out  and  traverse  a  space  of  150  miles, 
without  difficulty  or  much  fatigue,  and  fall  upon  any  Indian  tribe 
perfectly  unawares.  They  would  be  able  to  carry  all  necessary  sup- 
plies for  the  campaign,  and  traverse  the  arid  plains  without  any  in- 
convenience from  want  of  water.  The  camel  lives  and  thrives  upon 
what  would  not  sustain  the  hardiest  mule,  and  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
a  measure  of  wise  economy,  if  Congress  would  authorize  a  purcliase 
of  a  thousand  camels  for  the  purposes  spoken  of.  This  could  be  done 
at  comparatively  small  cost,  if  a  suitable  vessel  of  the  navy  was  de- 
tailed to  transport  them. 

THE  UNITED   STATES  POST-OFFICE. 

On  the  first  of  July  last  an  arrangement  took  effect  by  which 
mails  are  conveyed  between  Washington  and  New-Orleans  in  four 
and  a  half  days,  by  way  of  Richmond  and  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Knox- 
ville  and  Grand  Junction,  Tenn.,  and  Jackson,  Miss. 

From  and  after  1st  July  next,  maib  are  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
aame  route  in  three  days  and  a  half. 

The  proposed  route  from  New-York  via  Fernandina  and  Cedar 
Ke]r,  Fla.,  to  New-Orleans,  is  favorably  noticed,  but  no  progress  has 
beoi  made  in  the  negotiations  for  putting  it  in  operation. 

ST.  LOUIS   AND   NEW-ORLKANS   MAIL. 

The  great  through  mails  between  Cairo,  III.,  and  'New-OA^SLt^^^ 
wiU,  before  the  end  of  the  jrear,  be  conveyed  mostly  by  raWroeA. 
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Anticipating  this  state  of  things,  the  Department,  at  the  letdngii 
of  contracts,  divided  the  Mississippi  river  rontes,  as  follows : 

St.  Louis  via  Cairo  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  three  times  a  week. 

Nashville  via  Cairo  to  Memphis  three  times  a  week,  the  two 
routes,  running  on  alternate  days,  making  sizweeklj  trips  each  wsf, 
between  Cairo  and  Memphis. 

Memphis  to  New-Orleann,  six  times  a  week,  with  one  additieiuil 
weekly  trip  between  Memphis  and  Napoleon,  and  four  additional 
weekly  trips  between  St.  Francisville  and  New-Orlea<is. 

The  cost  of  these  routes  is  1160,715  per  annum  less  than  that 
under  the  contracts  which  expired  dOth  June  last,  and  the  new  ser- 
vice  is  in  all  respects  more  satisfactory  than  the  old. 

The  shortest  time  by  the  river  between  Cairo  and  New-Orlemie 
has  been  four  days. 

By  land  the  time  will  probably  be  two  days,  while  the  expense 
for  the  new  service,  both  by  the  river  and  landy  will  be  $57,290  per 
annum,  witliin  that  of  the  river  service  o/one,  up  to  Ist  July  last. 

GREAT  OVERIJIND  MAIL  ROUTE. 

Tlie  conveyance  of  the  letter  mails  overland  between  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  San  Francisco  commenced  on  15th  September  last, 
and  the  Department  reports  the  conclusive  and  triumphant  success 
of  the  route.     The  departure  nnd  arrivals  of  mails  were   noticed 

with  unbounded  demonstration  of  joy  nnd  exultation. 

TEI I U ANTEPEC    ROUTE. 

A  contract  lias  been  made  for  conveying  mails  from  New-OrleanSi 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  to  San  Francisco,  semi-monthly, 
time  fifteen  days.  The  service  actually  commenced  27th  Octoberi 
under  auspices  which,  it  is  believed,  promise  coroplotc  success. 

THE   EXPENSES   AND   UTILITY    OF   THE    DEPARTMENT. 

The  expenses  of  the  Department  over  and  above  its  revenues^  hare 
regularly  increased  ever  since  the  reduction  of  postages. 

If  it  be  desired  to  relieve  the  treasury  from  the  requisitions  upon 
it  for  the  service  of  this  Department,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to 
reduce  expenses  by  disconnecting  the  mails  from  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  freight^  but  to  increase  the  revenue  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  rates  of  postage  approaching  more  nearly  the  value  or  cost 
transportation  and  delivery  of  letters  and  printed  matter.  A  mov^ 
in  this  direction  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  in  the  Senate  having  for  its  chief  objects  tho 
raising  of  the  three-cent  rate  upon  letters  to  five  cents,  and  th^ 
abolition  of  the  discount  now  allowed  by  law  for  the  payment  of 
newspaper  nnd  pamphlet  postage  quarterly  or  yearly  in  advance. 

It  is  believed  that  the  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  raise  the  reT«^ 
nue  from  po^^tages  about  13,500,000,  wiVYvoviX,  VtvV\T\^  \tv\,Q  nVj.^  \\3l^ 
provision  it  contains  in  relation  to  tVve  lT?vtv^mW\oTv  o^  ^\3\JC\<i  ^o^xk- 
iDcnlB.     The  immense  maseea  of  \\eavy  \>ooVa  mv^  ^o^>im«cv\A 
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OriMgll'ae'  BuAstio  tfl  ptfte  of  t&ii  ooantrir  ^tlbnm  verj  eom- 
M«fiMe  ejcpenae  ti|Km  the  lOeparCmefit  for  larger  meaoe  of  tram* 
portatioa  than  would  be  required  toK  the  ordiaaiy  mails-  This  ex* 
pHMe»  h  hi  true,  is  compemiited  In  part  bj  the  annual  appropriatia|i 
iif  fTOOjOOO  from  the  ti^a^oiy  by  the  acts  of  March  8, 1847»  «n^ 
Ifiurch  8,  1851 ;  hnt  thie  allowance  is  not  believed  to  be  one  half  of 
^Huit  an^  matter  would  amoumt  to  if  charged  with  postage. 

It  ifr  not  fidr,  however,  to  measure  the  post-officers  nsrfulness  bjr 
theiberejeoeipt  of  postages,  nor  to  complain  that,  in  aeeomplia'  ~ 
freat  aori^  hwtfng  bi^eflts  to  the  commerce,  to  the  settlement 
wrarf^  of'thtt  country,  it  has  brought  some,  di^ige  pn  ths.  trDamir7 
bsyond  te  contributions,  llie  other  departments  subsist  whoUjr  op 
<Aa*  tveasmy,  bringing  no  returns  whatever  into  it  Why  thep 
riiovU  it  be  thought  stnmge  that  the  Poet-OQce  Department,  whi^ 
dhamd  wi(h  oj^ng  new  sonroes  of  commerce  to  the  merdiantii, 
issr  maHteta  fbr  our  agricultural  products,  and  placing  our  goveri^- 
wwiltUd  (^eopt?  in  dik^.an4  independent  communication  with  tb^ 
echar  nirtSons  of  the  earth,  should  liot  be  able,  to  accomplish  these 
igrcat  Merits  upon  a*  three-cent  posta^  on  letters,  and  on  printed 
iMtler  afanbet  no  postage  at  all  t 

Hie  exact  principle  of  justice  on  this  whole  sutject  is  conceived 
10  be  tlia^  in  conducting  its  ordinary  business  of  transmitting  cqr- 
tespondence,  it  should  be  thrown  entirely  upon  its  own  revenuf^ 
Bui  whenever  any  service,  on  the  sea  or  on  the  land,  is  required  qf 
it,  mmnly,  if  not  exclunvely,  for  national  objects— «uch  as  the  ex- 
tauaon  of  our  commerce,  the  spread  of  our  population,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  various  resources  of  our  country — the  cost  there- 
of, in  all  fmniess,  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  national  treasury.  These 
national  purposes,  if  accomplished  through  tlie  action  of  Uie  Navy 
and  War  Departments,  as  they  might  be,  would  necessarily  fall  on 
the  national  treasury.  What  difference,  then,  should  there  bo  in 
*  thil  respect,  when  the  same  duties  are  superadded  to  the  Post-Office 
Department,  whose  rate  of  postages,  its  only  means  of  raising  rev- 
enue, has  been  adjusted  for  very  different  purposes?  It  is  in  the  light 
of  this  distinction  that  the  operations  of  this  Department  ought  to  be 
examined.  It  is  no  longer  a  machine  composed  of  horses,  stages^ 
and  mail-bags,  for  the  transmission  mainly  of  the  private  correspond- 
enue  of  individuals ;  it  has  become  the  great  pioneer  of  civilization 
and  progi'ess ;  it  is  the  agent  of  commerce  and  intelligence  ;  it  visits 
eveiy  town  and  city,  and  comes  home  to  almost  every  domicil  of  the 
country ;  and  its  high  mission  of  individual  and  national  usefulness 
ought  not  to  be  diminished  by  any  misapprehension  of  its  true  char- 
acter and  functions.  Applying  these  general  remarks  to  the  predse 
question  at  the  present  rate  of  postage,  the  Postmaster-General  sajrs, 
that  the  last  reduction  below  five  cents  and  the  discount  allowed  on 
the  already  greatly  reduced  rates  on  printed  matter,  have  greatly 
.(curtailed  the  usefulness  of  the  Department  in  extending  our  mail  ser- 
vice with  that  celerity,  frequency,  and  uniformity,  to  all  parts  of  our 
country,  which  the  spirit  of  improvement  in  every  department  of  bust- 
neae  and  of  social  life  so  earnestly  demands.     There  tx^  mtav^  ^t- 
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lions  of  the  United  States  which  have  not  yet  received  latisfactorj 
mail  facilities,  and  are  not  likely  soon  to  do  so  with  the  present  in- 
adequate means  of  the  Department. 

In  a  compact  and  dense  population,  the  present  rate  might  bear  some 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  ;  but  in  • 
widely-extend^  country,  like  the  United  States,  now  reaching  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other,  and  in  many  portions  of  it  thinly  populated, 
three   cents  would  seem  to  be  altogether  insufficient  to  meet  the 
actual  expense  incurred  by  the  Government  in  sending  forward  the 
letters.     Heretofore  our  entire  California  correspondence  *ha8  been 
conducted  at  ten  cents,  it  being  over   3,000  miles  by  the  Panama 
route.     Since  the  establishment  of  our  various  overland  routes,  how- 
ever, all  our  great  cities  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  brought 
within  the  8,000  miles,  and  therefore  will  pay  the  inadequate  post- 
age of  only  three  cents.     It  is  not  likely  that  the   people  of  the  At- 
lantic States,  and  especially  of  their  large  cities,  will  be  willing  to  paj 
ten  cents  on  their  extensive  correspondence  to  California,  Waahhag- 
ton,  and  Oregon,  while  those  in  the  Mississippi  valley  will  have  to 
pay  only  three  cents.     To  avoid  this  source  of  dissatisfaction  and 
the  practical  inconvenience  of  having  different  rates,  regulated  bj 
distances,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  to   the  superior  wisdom  of 
Congress  whether  one  uniform  rate  of  five  cents  for  all  distanoes 
would  not  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  Department,  diminish,  if  not 
entirely  prevent,  such  heavy  drafts  on   the  treasury,  and  best  pro- 
mote the  interest  and  convenience  of  the  people. 

In  relation  to  the  franking  privilege,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  to  what 
extent  it  is  abused — not  often,  it  is   to  be  hoped,  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  allowed  by  law,  but  by  others,  who  take  the  liberty  to  sign  their 
names  under  some  pretended  authority  to  do  so,  or  under  no  author- 
ity at  all.     It  is  impossible  for  the  28,000  postmasters  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  judge  of  the  genuineness  of  the  signatures,  and  there- 
fore they  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  abuses.     In  times  of  national  as' 
well  as  State  elections,  the  post-office  conveyances  are  literally  load- 
ed down  with  partisan  documents,  for  which  it  is  evident  somebody 
should  pay,  if  it  b  expected  that  tlie  Department  should  even  approx- 
imate its  own  support.     Now,  if  it  be  desired  by  Congress  that  all 
these  documents  be  transmitted  at  public  expense,  let  the  stamps  be 
furnished  and  charged  to  members  who  frank  them,  so  that  Congress 
may  keep  watch  over  the  privileges  granted  to  their  own  members, 
and  prevent  abuses  which  this  Department  has  no  power  to  detect. 

Number  of  Post-Ofkicks. — Whole  number  80Ui  June  last,  27,977  ;  of  which 
400  are  of  the  class  denominated  presidential — 

Number  established  during  last  fiscal  year 2,121 

Number  discontinued 780 

Increase 1,S91 

Number  of  postmasters  appointed 8,284 

Of  these,  4,595  were  to  fill  vaoanoios  occasioned  by  resignation,  008  bjr 
remoYnlBf  278  by  deaths,  292  by  ohftnge  ot  iiam^  «xA  %\\a^%^  «xA  ^^'LV  ^h^ 
eetabliMbment  of  new  offices. 

Whole  number  of  offices  December  1,  \W>ft .^^.^1% 


#ftiflm  w  Mb  oouimT^. 


iMM 


TkAmpoBTAvm  MrAmneir-Oa  Mih  Jose  list  tberc  wcm  in  opetitkni 
8,2m nuttl  rontM.  ntanalwroCooBtrtctoniras  7,044.  ne  length  of  tbctb 
rontoi  it  cttimntod  «t  260,006  mikt ;  total  nnnntl  tnuuporti^Um,  78,705,491 
milM ;  and  MMt  $7,796,418,  divided  as  follows : 

MOm.       A&b'I  TniupoitaUoa.  OoU. 

Bailroad...... 24,431...  ...26,768,462 $2328,801 

StcamVoat 17,048 4,569,610 1,288,916 

Coaeh. 58,700 19,555,784 1,909,844 

Xnfuior  grades .165,429 28,876,695 1,828^7 

Oompaied  witk  the  eerriee  reported  June  80, 1857,  there  is  an  addition  ef 
18,002  aiiiBS  to  the  length  of  routes,  and  of  $1,178,872  to  the  eost»  divided  as 

MilM.  Cort. 

SMfapad 1,901 $268454 

8«mhoaft 1,798 '..   241,916 

Ooaeh.' 4,871 499,018 

InMOTroatca.^, ..9,982 168.982 

The  lattings  of  new  eontraets  for  the  term,  commeneinjK  1st  Jaly  last, 
^mhmeed  twentf-one  States  and  Territories  of  the  Korthwest,  West,  and  Sonth- 
-^psst,  j—lndiiiji  California,  New-Mezieo,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

.  Tha  isllvwing  table  shows  this  new  serrioe,  inelnding  the  gimt  oyerland 
VQvte  and  Telinantepee  route : 


Ooanj 


JtdhoU 

0ieaBiDoa». . . . 

Coaeh. .« 

Infeiioir  modes. 


Total. 


ifllM  of  toagtb. 


8,608 

16,146 

40,055 

115,547 


180,851 


miM  or  Anniul 
Thuiq^rtstiOB. 


8,972,850 

8,821,462 

18,988,727 

18,997,016 


45,225,055 


Oort. 


$1,022,487 
1,861,758 
2,580,460 
1,520,555 


6,485,210 


Compared  with  the  serrioes  on  the  80th  Jnne  last,  in  the  same  States  and 
the  lenffth  of  routes  is  increased  27,973  miles ;  the  annual  trans- 
n  thereon,  9,026,666 ;  and  the  cost,  2,248,156. 
On  the  80th  June,  there  were  in  the  senriee — 

440  route  agents,  at  a  compensation  of $834,750  00 

28  express  route  agents,  at  a  compensation  of 28,000  00 

28  loeal  agents,  at  a  eompensation  of. 29,089  00 

<464  mail  me^scDgers,  at  a  compensation  of 184,684  41 


Total 577,878  41 


amount,  with  the  increased  cost  of  service  under  new  con- 
trasts eommencinff  Juljr  1 2,243,156  00 

.dded  to  the  cost  of  service,  as  in  operation  June  80 7,795,418  00 

Makes  total  for  cnn«nt  year 10,615,947  41 

us  Avo  EzPENmTURES. — ^The  expenditures  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  fiscal  year  ending^  June  30,  1858,  amounted  to. . .  $12,722,470  01 
'or  transportaticm  of  irdand  mails,  including  pay- 
ments to  loute  agents,  local  agents,  ana  mail 
messengers $7,821,556  88 

^or  transportation  of  foreign  mails,  including 

service  on  Isthmus  of  Panama 424,497  84 

«or  eompensation  of  postmasters,  clerks  in  post- 
oAces,  ship  and  steamboat  letters,  advertising, 
psyment  of  letter  carriers,  postage  stamps, 
stamped  envelopes,  balances  on  foreign  maus, 
Ae 4,476,416  84 
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Adding  $91  90  lost  by  bad  debts,  and  sabtraeting  $926  86, 
gained  on  the  suspense  accouat,  leaves  net  amount  of  expendi- 
tures $12,721,686  56,  as  adjusted  in  the  Auditor*s  Office. 
The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  1858,  includiiiff  rcoeipts  from 

letter  carriers  and  foreign  postages,  amounted  to $7,486,792  86 

Add  permanent  annual  appropriations  for  transportation  and 

delivery  of  free  mail  matter  for  Congress  and  the  Executive 

Departments. 700,000  00 

Total  revenue 8,186,792  86 

Which  falls  short  of  the  expenditures,  as  adjusted  on  the 
Auditor's  books 4,684,848  70 

The  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Department,  on  the 
books  of  the  Auditor,  on  June  80,  1857,  was 1,168,886  05 

The  receipts  of  Department  from  all  sources  during  the  year 

1858 7,487,718  21 

Amount  of  various  appropriations  drawn  from  treasury  during 
the  year,  wos 4,679,270  71 

Total  receipts 18,880,874  97 

Whole  amount  of  expenditures  in  year 12,722,661  91 

leaving  to  credit  of  Department,  on  July  1,  1858 608,318  06 

Estimate  or  Rrceipts  and  Expenditures  in  1859 — 

Expenditures 14,776,620  00 

Means 11.094,898  00 

Deficiency $8,682,127  00 

Ocean  Mait^. — The  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  last  session, 
above  referred  to,  provides  that  "  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Post- 
master-General to  make  any  steamship  or  other  new  contract  for 
carrying  the  mails  on  the  sea  for  a  longer  period  than  two  years,  nor 
for  any  other  compensation  than  the  sea  and  inland  postages  on  the 
mails  so  transported  ;'*  and  the  fifth  section  of  said  act  confines  tlie 
compensation  to  the  sea  postage  only,  if  the  transportation  is  by  a 
foreign  vessel.  Can  the  service  be  obtained  on  these  terms  ?  The 
Postmaster-General  believes  that  it  may  be.  If  deemed  expedient 
to  employ  foreign  vessels,  it  is  certain  that  parties  now  stand  ready 
to  take  the  mails  for  the  sea  postage.  But  shall  this  service  be  re*. 
linquishcd  entirely  to  foreign  steamers?  and  if  not,  will  American  lines 
contract  under  the  existing  law  ^  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  this  Government  to  employ  American  in  prefer- 
ence to  foreign  steamers  for  the  conveyance  of  our  mails,  if  they  can 
be  secured  on  the  terms  authorized  by  law ;  but  whether  this  may  be 
done,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Save  during  the  winter  months,  there 
would  probably,  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  mails  carried  on  these 
terms ;  but  for  a  period  so  short  as  two  years,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  contracts  with  American  lines  could  bo  obtained  to  carry  regu- 
larly the  year  round.  To  secure  to  such  lines  their  due  share  of  the 
postages,  it  is  essential  that  perfect  regularity  should  be  observed  IP 
winter  as  well  as  during  the  other  months  of  the  year,  by  at  least  a 
weekly  departure  and  arrival  on  either  side.  Tlie  want  of  regular! tT 
heretofore  has  bad  the  effect  to  give  the  advantage  to  the  British 


fisML  Hie  rridanct  k  now  before  ne,  that  of  the  comepoiidtlaeti 
bt  inalMiQtp  l^weM  the  United  Stmtes  and  Switserluid,  oot  of  0,006 
btt^ra^  4,800  were  tnuumitted  hj  British  veraefe,  omn^^  it  ie  be- 
Beied,  niiiBlj  to  the  dremiiBtance  of  the  known  rq;iilftntj  of  these 
WMek  in  edlSag  on  a  gtved  day.  Whj  maj  not  ^  same  r^Uiritj 
be  eetabliAed  and  maintained  by  American  ships  ?  Let  this*bis  done, 
and  no  good  leaaon  is  perceived  whj  thej  maj  not  cany  an  equal 
pioportioi»  of  the  mails,  the  postage  on  whioh  wovid  afford  a  fair 
eanpeaflatioii  lor  the  eenrice; 

SoOTBsmr  -Ocban  Mails. — ^As  calculated  to  ftonish  the  requisite 
fiMsilifties  of  cowMunicalion  between  Europe  and  the  Southern  and 
Koothweatern  States^  the  projected  lines  between  Norfolk  and  Bng> 
land  and  betweea  ISkw-Orieans  and  Bordeaux,  in  France,  are  among 
the  vioet  important  to  be  established.     It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
the  adnmtagss  these  lines  would  be  certain  to  have  in  developing 
the  reeourees  of  thoee  States.    Thej  could  not  foil  to  be  otherwise 
ttwi  Uglily  satis&ctoiy.    Ite  lines  to  Bremen  and  Havre,  touching 
■I  SoomibptoB,  should  be  continued,  and,  if  practicable^  increased 
to  asBdi-moiithly  service.    A  Bremen  company  is  now  running  fine 
Bteanirirs  semi-moathly  between  New-York  and  Bremerhaven,  carry* 
lag  the  mails  for  the  postages.     If  this  can  be  done  by  parties  in 
BtemM,  why  not^  also,  by  enterprising  citizens  of  the  United  Sitsites, 
and  thus  secure  a  regular  and  permanent  weekly  communication  t 
8aA  aa  arrangement  would  not  only  afford  the  best  and  cheapest 
arteaas  for  the  transmission  of  the  mails  between  the  United  States 
4Uid  continental  Europe,  and  it  may  be  to  and  fVom  the  East  Indies 
hy  the  way  of  Trieste,  but  it  would  also  be  highly  advantageous  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.     With  referenco  to  an  Americiln  overland 
jcommunication  to  India,  via  Trieste,  the  Postmaster-General  is  credi- 
Idjr  informed  that  negotiations  are  pending  to^bis  end  between  the 
Xioyds  steamship  companies  of  Bremen  and  Trieste,  and  the  inter* 
mediate  railroad  companies ;  and  that  it  is  intended  to  take  effect  so 
SMKHi  as  a  weekly  line  is  established  between  the  United  States  and 
3pemen.    It  is  believed  that  thb  route  will  furnish  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter fiicilities  of  communication  than  any  existing  route. 

As  regards  a  line  from  some  suitable  port  in  the  United  States  to 
3racil,  and  the  extension  of  the  California  line  from  Panama  to  the 
Sooth  Pacific  coast,  which,  for  commercial  as  well  as  for  mail  pur* 
yoaes^  it  is  so  desirable  should  bo  established,  and  the  line  from  New- 
Orleans  to  Vera  Cruz,  it  is  apparent  that  the  postages  to  be  derived 
tterefirom  would  defray  but  a  trifling  portion  of  the  expense  of  the 
Service,     The  Postmaster-General  regards  it  as  highly  important 
iUiat  the  line  to  Vera  Cruz  should  be  continued.     From  the  first  of 
July  to  the  first  of  November  of  this  jear,  there  was  no  mail  upon 
%his  line,  and  temporary  service  is  now  performed  for  the  postages 
fMily,  in  the  hope  that  Congress  will  immediately  authorize  the 
Miaking  of  a  contract  at  a  reasonable  compensation.     The  Post- 
tsaster-General  respectfully  recommends   this,  and  that  the  same 
aathc^y  be  granted  respecting  lines  to  Brazil  and  the  South  Pacific 
The  contract  on  the  Charleston  and  Havana  line  will  expire  on  \!b% 
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lOth  of  Juno  next,  and  this,  also,  it  is  apparent,  will  require  other 
lid  than  what  could  be  derived  from  the  postages  to  sustain  it.  The 
iTera  Cruz  and  Havana  lines,  as  well  as  the  lines  to  California, 
hould  be  classed  as  coastwise,  and,  whether  susceptible  of  being  sus- 
ained  from  the  postages  or  not,  should  not  be  subject  to  that 
•estrictibn. 

In  his  last  annual  report  the  Postmaster-General  recommended 
in  appropriation  for  one  year's  exten«sion  of  the  mail  steamship  oon- 
ract  on  the  Pacific,  between  Panama,  San  Francisco,  and  Astoria, 
n  order  that  the  service  by  the  connecting  lin&)  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  might  terminate  simnltane- 
msly,  as  originally  intended  by  Congress.  A  specific  appropriation 
or  this  purpose  was  made  in  the  act  of  June  14,  1858 ;  but  as  the 
burth  section  of  said  act  contains  the  provision,  also,  above  men« 
ioned,  that  the  compensation  under  any  new  ocean  mail  steamship 
•ontract  shall  be  limited  to  the  postages  on  the  mails  so  transported, 
he  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  this  provision  was  intended  by 
[}ongre8B  to  apply  to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Pacific  mul 
teamship  contract.  This  question  was  submitted  to  the  Attomey- 
jreneral,  who  decided  that  it  could  not  have  been  so  intended ;  and, 
iccordingly,  the  contract  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Companj, 
irhich  expired  on  the  1st  of  October,  1858,  was  extended  at  the 
lame  rate  of  compensation  to  the  1st  of  October,  1859,  the  date  of 
ixpiration  of  the  contract  on  this  side  of  the  Isthmus,  the  company 
igreeing  also  to  transport  from  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Tehuan- 
:epec  transit,  to  and  from  San  Francisco,  all  mails  regularly  convey- 
ed between  New-Orleans  and  such  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Tehoaa- 
:epec  route',  without  additional  compensation. 

The  New- York  and  New-Orleans  Steamship  Company,  running  a 
ine  of  steamers  between  those  cities  via  Havana,  heretofore  carry- 
ng  only  a  ship-letter  mail,  have  entered  into  contract  with  the  De- 
partment for  semi-monthly  trips,  except  in  July,  commencing  1st  of 
/August  last,  and  to  continue  till  30th  June,  1860,  at  a  compensation 
imited  to  the  sea  and  inland  postages  on  the  mails  transported.  Up 
;o  1 2th  November,  six  round  trips  have  been  performed,  the  average 
>ay  per  trip  amounting  to  $903. 

Teiiuantkpec  Route  and  East  Indian  Commerce. — "By  the  time 
:he  contracts  for  the  California  lines,  via  Panama  and  Tehuantepec, 
expire,  on  the  1st  October,  1859,  it  is  probable  that  the  route  by 
Lake  Nicaragua  will  have  been  re-opened,  and  in  successful  opera- 
ion.  This  presents  the  question,  whether  one,  two,  or  all  three  of 
;hese  routes  shall  thereafter  be  employed  for  mail  purposes.  The 
Fchuantepec  route  is  the  shortest  and  most  readily  protected  against 
nterruptions ;  but  it  will  be  comparatively  too  new,  and  the  line  of 
staging  too  long,  to  furnish  with  certainty  adequate  and  satisfactory 
communication  between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  possessions.  While 
it  is  destined,  no  doubt,  to  become  a  transit  of  the  first  importanoe^ 
it  will  deserve  the  highest  patronage  and  encouragement,  still  it  can- 
lot  supersede  the  necessity  of  one  or  more  routes  through  Central 
America.  Indeed,  every  year  is  demonstrating  that  the  United 
*tate8  may  need,  not  only  for  postal,  but  for  commercial  purpoees  of 
fist  magnitude,  additional  transit  ronles. 
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l*he  Panama  Isthmos  route  is  now  used  only  under  a  contract 
with  the  railroad  company,  who,  in  turn,  hold  it  by  a  charter  grant- 
ed by  the  local  goyemment     This  company  might,  at  any  time,  re- 
fbae  to  contract  with  the  United  States,  or  its  demands  for  transpor- 
tation might  be  so  exorbitant  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition.     After 
much  controversy,  the  department  has  not  been  able  to  reduce  the 
price  of  transportation  of  the  mails  upon  it  below  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum — a  price  believed  to  be  entirely  too  high  for 
only  48  miles  of  railroad ;  and  there  will  be  the  same  exposure  to 
exorbitant  demands  upon  the  Nicaragua  route  under  the  direction  of 
a  private  company.     To  relieve  the  department  from  a  condition  so 
dependent,  as  well  as  to  create  a  competition  which  might  prevent 
extortion,  it  is  of  .the  highest  importance  that  the  route  by  Nicara- 
gua should  be  re-o]iened,  and  its  undisturbed  use  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mails,  passengers,  troops,  and  munitions  of  war,  secured  by 
the  solemn  guarantees  of  a  public  treaty.     Without  this,  in  view  of 
the  unstable  condition  of  the  local  governments  of  Central  America, 
the  safety  and  security  of  transportation  can  hardly  be  relied  on. 
Contracts  given  by  these  governments  to  individuals  or  companies, 
in  the  absence  of  a  r^ular  treaty,  under  which,  if  necessary,  the 
power  of  the  United  States  might  be  invoked  to  enforce  fulfilment, 
.anay  be  irregularly,  if  not  unjustly  revoked,  and  the  department  be 
embarrassed  by  the  rival  claims  of  contending  parties,  unable  to  de- 
'Eermine  satisfactorily  with  whom  it  should  contract. 

The  late  treaties  with  Giina  and  Jupan,  and  the  rapid  growth  and 
*^rast  mineral  resources  of  Australia,  have  made  all  the  transit  routes 
^)f  Central  America  of  increased  importance  to  the  United  States. 
Jiy  them  the  Atlantic  section  of  our  country  would  be  enabled  equal- 
ly with  that  of  the  Pacific  to  participate  in   that  Asiatic  commerce 
>«rhich  made  Tyre,  Alexandria,  Venice,  and    Genoa,  the   market- 
houses  of  the  world.     It  is  the   almost  exclusive  enjoyment  of  this 
^rade  which  makes  Great  Britain  the  first  commercial  power  of  mod- 
^5m  times. 

The  United  States,  from  her  mediate  position  between  Europe  and 

^^sia,  and  from  her  agi'icultural  productions,  particularly   those  of 

^;otton  and  tobacco,  ought  now  to  participate  largely  in  the  advan- 

iges  of  this  trade.     This  she  would  be  enabled  to  do  by  the  free  use 

these  transits,  and  by  other  communications  already  opened  and 

5  n  successful  operation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States,  cs- 

^MJcially  when  these  communications  arc  taken  in  connection  with 

^he  establishment  of  a  steam  mail  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Japan 

^nd  China.     Such  a  line,  it  is  confidently  believed,  would  draw  to  it 

^ot  only  the  correspondence  and  travel  of  our  own  country,  but  of 

Great  Britain  and  most  of  the  continent  of  Europe.     These,  with 

its  commercial  profits,  would  probably  sustain  it  without  any  other 

Bubsidy  than  the  postages  on  the  mails  conveyed.     After  the  first 

three  years,  the  Department  feels  confident  that  no  subsidy  whatever 

'Would  be  required  to  sustain  it.     Before  even  three  years  will  expire, 

there  is  every  probability  that  a  line  of  telegraphs  will  be  completed 

from  San  Francisco  to  New- York,  and,  indeed,  to  every  imyortaul 
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\y  on  the  Atlantic.  Such  a  line  is  already  made,  as  we  nnder- 
uid,  nearly  to  Uie  summit  of  the  great  Nevada.  Letters  written 
England,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent,  are  transmitted  by 
samers  to  Boston,  New- York,  die,  in  from  nine  to  eleven  days, 
iiey  can  be  transmitted  by  telegraph  to  San  Francisco  in  one  or 
^o  days  at  most,  and  thence  shipped  by  the  mail  line  to  Japan,  and 
iiina,  Australia,  &c. — "So  other  mode  of  commanication  can  be  as 
peditious  as  this ;  and  such  correspondence  would,  therefore,  con- 
itute,  with  the  regular  full  letter  correspondence  passing  through 
is  country,  no  inconsiderable  element  for  the  support  of  such  a  line. 
is  a  very  singular  fact,  that  the  minister  from  Japan  to  the  United 
:ates,  instead  of  coming  eastward  direct  to  San  Francisco,  and 
ence  to  Washington,  is  expected  to  go  to  England  by  the  Isthmus 
'  Suez,  and  thence  take  passage  to  the  city  of  New- York.  So  our 
inistcrs  to  China  must  go  and  return  by  the  same  circuitous 
ute.  The  probability  that  by  suitable  exertions  much  of  this  trade, 
avel,  and  correspondence,  can  be  made  to  pass  over  this  continent, 
to  be  found  in  the  strenuous  exertions  now  making  by  Great  Brit- 
n  to  secure  the  same  through  her  own  Canadian  possessions.  This 
ralry  of  eifort  is  for  the  greatest  commerce  of  the  world,  and  should 
ill  forth,  as  doubtless  it  will,  the  energies  of  both  nations  to  secnre 
ich  portions  of  it  us  each  shall  think  itself  fairly  entitled  to  recdve. 


ART.  rX -THE  SOUTH  AND  PROGRESS. 

SENATOR  Hammond's  barnewell  speech. 

This  able  and  patriotic  speech,  with  its  clear  and  states- 
lanlikc  views,  has  attracted  public  attention ;  but  as  a 
exan  we  are  disposed  to  discass  and  controvert  some  of  its 
Dsitions. 

Grov.  Hammond  intimates  that  no  new  slave  territories  are 
>  be  had,  and  that  the  South  must  remain  quiescent  with  its 
resent  area  of  slave  territory.  To  this  political  doctrine  we 
re  not  inclined  to  submit.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
onstitution,  the  area  of  slave  territory  in  the  United  States 
2is  been  extended  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  the 
loridas,  and  by  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  demooratio 
irty,  since  the  days  of  President  Jeiferson,  has  been  the  uni- 
>rm  advocate  of  expansion  and  progress,  and  to  urge  that  the 
3mocracy  of  the  South  should  now  come  to  a  "  dead  hali^^^ 
id  ground  arms  to  the  Black  Republicans,  is  a  sentiment 
hich  many  here  in  Texas,  on  the  outer  verge  of  the  Southern 
onticr,  are  disinclined  to  adopt.  We  believe  there  is  more 
ave  territory  to  be  acquired — there  are  countries  we  may 
Dtain  legitimately,  where  Southern  men  may  go  with  theu 
roperty^  and  continue  their  domestic  institutions.     The  right 
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liiik*or'«M'(fito<li«uide,.fr0m  Arisona  to  Hie  nioiitEi  of  iha^ 
ttbUd  Ti^Nttv  fttrcfUliM  out  before  ubi  invitiiig  oconpation,  aikt 
Itewl  fceggi&g  a  proteotorate.   There  Sontfaern  men  may  go— - 
ttieto  Ibey  ittay  eetablmh'  their  inatitotione,  and  oanse  their 
ftuymiy  to  be  proteotedi  by  eetablishinff  a  new  Stistte  on  flie 
iaM;  MgitimiAe  hmiBithe  consent  of  tke  governed.    With 
fteaa-aa  llHf  boundary  on  the  left  baxik  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
UtA  »tanitey  reaehinr  to  the  Sierra  del  Hadre  on  the  fight^ 
alMfir  -State  ean-be  added  to  the  Sonth,  by  the  assent  of  the 
Miiriiffffiii  aoi^  TOtinff  popolationy  and  slavery,  which  was. 
I^Aated  tiMe  by  tibe  Spaniards,  nnder  the  benevolent  soheme 
df  11i0  phma  Laa  Oasas,  and  floorished  for  so  many  years,  may 
fca  atef^  attODessftilly  revived.    The  addition  of  one  or  several 
tmbiBnk  -Btktea  to  the  Union  wiS  not,  we  are  aware,  restore 
AbI  e^QiKbrimn,  the  loss  of  whioh  was  so  mnoh  deplored  by 
lEr.  Oalbottn ;  bat  tiie  acquisition  of  another  Sonthem  State, 
<tt  tha  mrBLlbeTU  side  of  the  Rio  G-rande,  will  give  strength  to 
ttlBr^Simdii  in  the  Union  or  otf<  of  it. 
'  SeBataar  Hailmicttid  intimatiM  tiiat  the  South  maybe  com- 
palled  to  go  out  of  tlie  Union,  but  he  suggests  not  tst.    Ha 
aiBBiiot,  mlwever,  d«by  the  possibility,  if  not  jvobability,  of 
(Haimion,  and  it  is  for  that  contingency,  serious  as  it  may  be, 
that  the  South  ought  to  be  prepared.    The  Senator  well  re* 
marks,  that  before  ^^  these  Southern  States  will  be  placed  in 
the  condition  of  St.  Domingo  or  Jamaica,  or  one  at  all  approx- 
imating to  it,  they  will  rend  this  Union  into  fragments,  and 
plunge  the  world  in  ruin."     We  trust  that  by  a  close  union  of 
the  South,  and  the  adoption  of  the  expansive  principle,  we 
may  anticipate  a  more  happy  catastrophe.     The  South  vindi- 
cating her  rights  in  defence  of  her  institutions,  may  bring  the 
world  to  her  own  terms— obtain  an  acknowledgment  of  a  dis- 
tinct nationality,  and,  by  treaty  stipulations,  secure  adequate 
protection  for  her  rights  and  property. 

Thousands  of  rifles  are  sleeping  in  Texas  and  the  Southern 
States,  ready  to  awake  at  the  call  of  a  leader,  and  become  an 
•'  Army  of  Occupation"  in  that  broad  territory  between  Mon- 
terey and  the  Rio  Grande.  They  will  be  ready  to  establish  a 
iNroteotorate  over  that  portion  of  Northern  Mexico,  or  annex 
It  to  the  Union,  dnder  a  democratic  form  of  government — at 
mil  events,  in  the  Union  or  out  of  it,  to  hold  the  territory  ready 
4br  united  action  with  the  South,  if,  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  the  Federal  Constitution  should  be  abrogated  by  the 
agmressions  of  abolitionists. 

rfe  cannot  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator,  that  no  new  slave  territory  is  to  be  had  by  the  South. 
It  appears  to  be  a  novel  application  of  the  *'  masterly  inoc- 
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tivity*^  doctrine,  formerly  applied  by  Senator  Calhoan  to 
acquisition  of  territory.  The  South  ought  not*  we  submit^  to 
manacle  herself,  and  be  perpetually  inactive.  There  is  danger 
that  if  in  the  Union  she  cannot  expand  her  areay  she  may  lie 
required  to  contract  it. 

The  Hon.  Senator  takes,  we  believe,  an  unsafe  view  of  tlia 
Indian  Reserves  west  of  Arkansas,  &;c.     The  Indian  Territoiy 
south  and  west  of  Arkansas  is  non-slaveholding.     Tfas  In* 
dians  are  sound  on  this  question,  but  their  country  has  attraoi* 
ed  the  serpent  eye  of  abolitionism,  and  it  is  already  gloating 
over  its  prospective  prey.     The  South  must  be  vigilant,  or  it 
may  find  the  Indian  Territory,  covering  so  large  an  area^/fee- 
soiledj  in  amannor  similar  to  that  of  Kansas.     In  the  event 
that  Black  Republicanism  should  seize  on  the  Indian  Terri* 
tory,  forcing  its  way  down  to  the  northern  bank  of  Red  River, 
and  to  the  lino  of  Louisiana,  we  of  Texas  would  be  reminded 
of  the  last  appeal  of  that  ''  noble  old  Romatiy^^  Grov.  Troap, 
to  the  Georgians,  on  an  anticipated  conflict  with  the  Federal 
Grovernment,  and  adopting  its  sentiment,  say  :  '^  Men  of  the 
South,  argument  is  exhausted,  stand  to  your  arms." 

As  to  the  quiescent  state  into  which  the  South,  as  the  Sen* 
ator  thinks,  must  subside,  we  disagree  with  him.  An  echo 
from  the  grave  of  the  lamented  Quitman,  may  remind  us  that 
the  "absorption  of  Mexican  territory"  once  held  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  views  of  prominent  statesmen  and  warriors ; 
and  that  policy  among  Tcxans  is  not  forgotten,  but  has  its 
warm  advocates. 

We  have  expressed  our  sentiments  freely,  because  we  be- 
lieve the  political  policy  of  non-ezpansion  to  the  South  is  not 
compatible  with  her  self-security,  nor  supported  by  history,  in 
the  prior  acquisitions  of  slave  territory  added  to  us  since  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  the  acquisition  of  Texas  by  an- 
nexation. 

Lbon  County,  Texas.  J. 


DKPAUTMKNT  OF  COMJIEUCE. 

1.— COMMERCK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1857-'68. 

TiiR  following  tables  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tmu- 
nry,  recently  eubmittcd  to  Congress.    The  total  value  of  the  dutiable  impofti 
for  the  lost  fiscal  year  was  $202,293,875,  against  $204,160,835  for  1856-7*  and 
$257,684,230  for  the  year  1855-'G.    The  total  value  of  free  goods  lost  year 
$80,819,275,  against  $06,720,806  for  1856-7,  and  $56,055,706  for  1855-'6.    0& 
the  free  goods  received  last  year,  K)4,7^1j,^115>^eT5itT<»\>'3\>:i<!i\afv^^V\'^A&^ 
$16,662,800  were  made  free  by  ihc  act  ot  \^T . 
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Ctmparaine  value  of  certain  artkUt  of  foreign  production  imported  into  the  United 

States  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80M. 


AsncLBa.  1867.  1868. 

Tte»fr«6  $6,767,800..  |0,7n.203 

Tm.  datiAbld 17,316 . .  484,690 

Coi^,fr«« 22,380,870..  18,341,081 

CoSm,  datUble 89,879..  28,769 

Gopfwr  ■hMthSng. ....  851,811 . .  111,698 

DO.    \mn  and  pigs.  1,859,613. .  1,008,651 

Bo.    oro 1,440,314..  1,131.802 

Tfa,  \mn     )  (  228,420 

Tin,Uoeka{ 1,023,210]  470,023 

TlB,pifS     )  (  694,268 

fbm^tei 4.789,638..  8,842,008 

IroB,bar  4,423,935..  3,318,913 

Bo.   rod 809,901..  426,499 

Bo.   hoop 324,076..  273,320 

Bo.   Bhoot 1,082,880..  946,073 

Bo.    pif 1,001,742..  739,949 

Bo.   scrap 111,080..  87,113 

Bo.   railroad 7,466.690..  2,987.570 

Ctaol,  cart  Jb  German.  1,775,292. .  1,147,773 

Bo.    other 868,322..  726,338 

Bo.   man.  nnapee...  970,133 

Coppor,  mannlkctared  100,704..  104,032 

Xoad 2,306,708..  1,972,243 

iratehM 3,823,039..  2,118,838 

Jiaitona  and  mooldi . .  920.049 . .  495.929 

«laff>,  dlrered 243,702..  198,109 

«laM,pUt« 625,061..  897,310 

QUm,  window 041,093..  020,747 

Yaper,  writing 343,240 . .  2:V0,322 

.Vapor  hanging* 2M,591..  104,758 

OloTM 1,559,332..  1,449,672 

CAiaa  Jb  oarthonware.  4,037,001..  3,215,230 
10,010,090..  9,881,358 


AariCLCS.  1857.  1858. 

India  rubber $832,068..  $600,683 

Hair,  onmanafac'ed . .  463.705 . .  208,472 

Linseed 8,003,824..  8jZ43,174 

Wineincayks 2,448,913..  1,802,548 

Wine  in  bottles 1,825,292. .  1,383.840 

Brandy 2,527.202..  2.232,462 

Grain  spiriU ...  1,125.160. .  1,158,617 

Other  spirits 218  907..  324,906 

Coidi&ls 92,300..  104,200 

Beer.  &c.,  in  caslis. . .  221J200. .  140,096 

Beer'io  bottles 028.660..  485.080 

Molasses 8,259,175 . .  4,110,750 

Sugars,  brown 42,014,004..  23,317,436 

Sugars,  white 80,820..  109,887 

Sugars,  loaf,  &c 08,900 . .  1,001 

ToTmcco 1,358,836..  1,256,831 

Cigars 4,221,090,.  4,123,208 

Bnuir  2,020..  6,158 

Other  nunuf.  tobacco.  18,898..  22,898 

Cordage,  Urred 92,099 . .  73,027 

Cordage,  UDtarrod.'...  04.433..  90,032 

Twine 69,957..  73,980 

Hemp 423,533..  331,307 

Manilla,  Sun,  &c 2,353,891 )  o  oofi  vna 

Jute,  Sisal,  &c 334.328 )  ^j-^^'^W 

Codiila 92,520 . .  70,622 

Bags  (not  woollen) . .  1,448,125..  971,120 

Salt 2.032,583..  1,124,920 

Coal 772,003..  772,925 

Potatoes 87,672..  97,100 

Fish,  dried  90.007..  111.700 

Herrings  and  abad ....  49,213 . .  18.006 


ts  of  Domestic  Produce  from  the  United  Slates  to  Foreign  Ports  for  the 

years  ending  June  30M. 


AaTIOLBS. 
or   THE    BEA. 

Oil — fperm 

X>o.  wh^le  Sc  other  fish 

^Thalebone 

fipemiaceti  

H^rm  caodlvs 

^i-h.  dried  or  smoked . 
Do.   pickled 


or  THB   rOREST. 

RtaveA  and  headirgsi.. 

Singles 

Boards,  planks,  &  c . . . 

Hairn  timber 

Other  lumber 

OUhark*  other  dje. 

Vino  fac 'res  of  woud. 

74r  and  pitch 

Koninand  tnrpeatine. 

Aiihes,  potaand  pearls. 

^in>eng  

BkiDS  and  furs 


1857. 

Value. 

$li2ie,888. . 

303,665 . . 

1,307,8-22  . 

34,017  ) 

35,1J1  ) 

670.318.. 

211,383.. 


1858. 

Value. 
$1,097,50^1 
597,107 
1,105.223 

C6,012 

487,007 
197,441 


$3,700,64 

$3,550,295 

$2,065.980.. 

$1,975,852 

212,805.. 

695,451 

4,170,686.. 

8,428,530 

616.735.. 

292,lfi3 

638.400.. 

1,240.425 

322  754.. 

392.823 

3,158,424  . 

2,234,678 

208,610.. 

1(.0,67» 

1,.M4,572.. 
096,507.. 

1,404,210 
654,744 

68,331.. 

193,7L6 

1^116,041   . 

1,002,878 

ToUl $14,C99,711    $13,475,671 


or  AOBICULTrRB. 
of  AnimaU — 
Bsaf $1,2183<8.. 


T«llo 

Bides 

Horned  Cattle 
Batt?r  


vou  I. — no,  II. 


0C2,286. 
624,867.. 
144,840.. 
691.084.. 
047,423. . 


2.081.8')6 
824,970 
875,753 

1,238,760 
Ml  ,803 
731,910 

7 


ARTICLES.  1857. 

Pork $2,805,867 . . 

Hams  and  bacon....  4,511.442.. 

Lard 5,144,195.. 


Hoga. 

llorticB 

Mules.. 

Sheep.. 

Wool.. 


6,52) 

195,fi27 . . 

171,189.. 

22,758.. 

19,007 . . 


18'>8. 

$2.8:)2,042 

1,957,423 

3,809, ."lOl 

810,400 

283,.371 

2U,297 

49,310 

211. SOI 


$10,783,458     $10,514,241 


TegetabU  Food— 

Wheat $22,240,857. . 

Flour 25,882,310. . 

Indian  corn 5,1S4,66((.. 

Cornmeal 957,701.. 

Rve  moal 115.828.. 

Kjeiosts.  &c 080.1(i8.. 

lUscuit... 603,2^6.. 

Potatoes 205,616. . 

Onions 77,048.. 

Apples  1.35.280. . 

Rice 2,290,400.. 


$n.0<M..504 

19,328,8^ 

3,2>9,039 

877,692 

66,236 

f42,764 

472.372 

205,791 

7:),620 

74,3f53 

1,870,678 


$58,33.;,176     $35,924,848 

Cotton,  Sea  Island. .  131,575,8.'>9. .  131„386,r61 

Tobacco 20,260,772..  17,009,767 

Flaxseed 525 . . 

Clorerseed G.'JO.ir.O . .  332.2''>0 

llerap 46,907..  47.876 

Drovrnsugar 190,012..  376,062 

Hops 84.8,'i2..  41,704 

ToUl $227 ,668,l<n  %20\,Q3:2,4SA 
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ARTICLBt.  1657.  1868. 
MAKUrACTl'IIKS. 

Wax 91,083..  a'>,e26 

Befloed  Hugar 368,2U6..  200,724 

CbocoUto 1,032..  2,:j04 

Spirit!  {trom  grain)  .  l;248,3;M. .  470,722 

Do.  (from  molaMes) . .  1,216,039 . .  1,287,001 
Do.  (from  other  ma- 

terlalfi) 120,011..  240,432 

MolaMes 108,003..  115,803 

Tinegar 80,788..  24,336 

B«er,  al«,  porttr  and 

cidw 48,733..  60,582 

Linseed  oil 64,144..  48,225 

Spirits  turpentine  . . .  741.346. .  1,080,282 

Household  furniture.  870,448..  00*2^400 

Carriages,  cans  &c...  470,304  .  777,021 

Hats  2o4,208..  128,525 

Saddlorj 45,222..  55,280 

Candles,  adamantine, 

kc 677.808..  028,600 

Soap 530,085..  305,704 

Psuff 11,520..  10,100 

Tobacco,  msnufkc'ed  1,447.027..  2,400,115 

XfOather 407,714..  0(15,580 

Boots  and  shoes 813,005 . .  003,005 

Cables  and  cordage  . .  286,103 . .  212,840 

Gunpowder 398  244..  306,173 

Salt 190.000..  162.650 

Lead 58,621..  48,110 

Iron—pig 53,300..  24,087 

Bar 64,500..  20,082 

Kails 279,.'t27 . .  155,702 

Castings 280,067 . .  404,415 

Othor  manufactures  of  4,107,087..  4,050,528 

Copper,  1>rass,  &c  ...  CU7,054..  1,085.223 

Medical  drugs 880,900. .  081,278 

Cotton:* — printed  and 

colored 1,785,685 . .  2,C69.104 

Cottonn — white  othiT 

than  durk 3,46.'),2nO. .  1,508,136 

Cot  toiiK— duck 252,109..  183,880 

Do.  other  manufue.  614,153..  1,800>285 

Hemp  thread 1,060..  1.320 


AsncLBt.  1867.  IM. 

Heap  bags,  ice 83,087..  87,700 

M'oar ing  apparel 333,442 . .  310,006 

Earthenware,  &c 34,250. .  80<,783 

Combs  and  buttons . . .  80,700 . .  40,Stt 

Brushes  and  brooms. .  7,8iM . .  49.U3 

Billiard  apparatua....  73S..  S;701 

Umbrellas  &  parasols  0,840. .  6^330 

Morocco,  ke 2,110..  13,600 

Fire  enji^ncs 21,624..  7.220 

Printing  materials. . .  62,747 . .  100^08 

Mukicafinstrumento.  127,746..  90,776 

Books  and  roapa 277,647..  909,774 

BUtionery 234,707..  290,001 

Paints  and  varnish...  223,320..  1S1,217 

Glassware 170,000..  214,006 

Tinware 6,022..  94,liB 

Manufac.    of    pewter 

and  lead 4,818..  37,3X7 

Marble  and  stone 111,406 . .  136,800 

India  rubber  boots  and 

shoes.  381,135..  116,081 

Do.  other  manuftic.  of.  812,387 . .  107fM6 

Gold  and  silrer  leaf.  15,477..  iOJSSO 

JewelrT,4cc 28,070..  28,829 

Artificial  flowers 588 

Trunks  and  Talisea. . .  87,748. .  60,441 

Lard  oil 02,490..  60,868 

Oil   cake 1,180,080..  1^,881 

Bricks,  lime  k  oement  08,002. .  108,881 
Unenumcrated  manu- 

Dact'es 8,202,798..  3,001,788 

(oal 010,801..  868,014 

Ice 219,810..  900,886 

Quicksilver 005 ,480 . .  120,184 

Gold  k  silver  bullion.  81,300,080..  93,038  J08 
Gold  and  silver  coin.  28,777,372..  10,474,040 
Uaw  jiroducc  not  spe- 
cified   1,200,828..  1,501,040 

Total  exportx  of  do- — —— — 

mestic produce.. $338,985,005  $293,758,879 


2.— COMMERCE  OF  NEW- YORK— REVIVAL. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  furnishes  some  iuteresting  comparative  statiotieo. 

Foreign  Imports  at  New-York f9r  eleven  months^  from  January  l*f. 


Entered  for  consumption . 
Entered  for  warehousing. 

Vree  goo<lB 

Specie  and  bullion , 


Total  entered  at  port 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse . 


1850. 


1148.562.621 

84,6.'H).286 

16.700,050 

1,567,549 


$201,541^05 
24.097,108 


1857. 


$120,107,089 
70,033,885 
19,063.434 
12,216,010 


$221,421,318 
87,024,982 


1838. 


$93,107,896 

S4,1U,146 

20,039,0$3 

2.900,917 


$189482^448 
86,884^7 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  for  eleven  months  of  the  cnrrcnt  year  hav^ 
been  $81,898,876  below  the  corresponding  total  for  1857,  and  $62,018,908  bclov^ 
the  total  for  the  same  period  of  1856. 

Exports  from  Netc-York  to  Foreign  Porta  for  eleven  months^  from  January  \tt,  ^ 


Pomeatle  produce 

foreign  merchandise  (free) 

Do.              (dutiable) . 
Specie  and  bullion 


$71,007,027 


1868. 


$58,970,897 
3,726^207 


\ 


$60,349,1 
1,410 


Total  exports \    tWO^.^^  \    ^^^^2*:^l\ 

ToUl,  exSaaive  of  Specie \        li.110.^^^   \        <».«i>V'V^  ^ 
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RutipU  for  Ciutoma  at  New  York^  frown  January  1st. 


fliit  oiULrtcr 

Steoiid  qaartar 

Third  quarter 

Ib  October 

In  November. 

Total  liaee  January  1 


1850. 


$11,642,081  46 

10,898,464  39 

14,430,078  08 

3,39i;2.30  97 

2,774,845  63 


$48,187,300  43 


1857. 


$18,400,813  26 

6,880,708  05 

13,183,832  90 

867,534  99 

1.121,792  70 


$34,466,681  90 


1858. 


$5,918,711  60 
5,170,400  07 
9,606^38  97 
2,054,8:i4  43 
1,706^20  47 


$24,465,835  44 


8.— THE  WEECKING  SYSTEM  OF  FLORIDA. 

Ix  the  new  work  on  *'  Wreck  and  Salvage,*'  by  Judge  Marvin,  (from  whose 
dMiBiooB  there  is  no  appeal,  except  to  the  Supreme  Court  o^the  United  States,) 
he  furnishes  much  valuable  matter  for  underwriters.  He  says  that  prior  to  1821, 
when  Florida  belonged  to  Spain,  wreckers  from  the  Bahama  Islands  oonstantly 
emised  along  the  Florida  reefs,  and  saved  large  amounts  of  shipwrecked  prop- 
erty, which  they  carried  to  Nassau.  In  1821,  the  country  was  transferred  to 
the  Uoited  States  by  Spain ;  and  soon  after  that  event  a  few  houses  were  built, 
and  a  small  settlement  of  Americans  was  made  by  John  W.  Simonton,  Pardon 
0.  Green,  and  others,  on  the  Island  called]  by  the  Spaniards  Cayo  Hueso  (Bone 
Irisnd),  and  by  the  Americans  Key  West.  In  1822,  Congress  eetablished  a  port 
of  entry  at  this  place.  The  settlers  built  wharves  and  storehouses,  and  wer» 
soon  in  a  condition  to  receive  and  store  goods,  and  repair  and  relit  vessels  of 
moderate  sIm.  In  1825,  Congress  prohibited  the  carrying  of  wrecked  goods 
fonnd  on  the  coast  to  any  foreign  place,  and  required  all  such  goods  to  be 
brought  to  aume  port  of  entry  in  the  United  States. 

This  broke  np  the  business  of  the  Bahama  wreckers,  and  Key  West  became 
the  central  point  for  the  business  of  wrecking  on  the  coast.     In  1828,  Congress 
established  a  court  at  Key  West,  vested  with  admiralty   jurisdiction.     The 
Judge  was  empowered  to  license  wrecking  vessels.     This  court  was  abolished 
bv  the  admission  of  Floritln  into  the  Union  in  1845,  and  a  District  Court  of  the 
L  nit<Kl  States  was  established  in  its  place  in  1847.     The  judge  is  authorized,  as 
in  the  act  of  1828,  to   Hcense   wrecking  vessels.     The  act  reads,  "No  vessel  or 
master  thereof  shall  be  regularly  employed  in  the  business  of  wrecking  on  the 
coast   of  Florida,  without  the   license  of  the  judge  of  said  court ;  and  before 
licensing  any  vessel  or  master,  the    iud^o  shall  be  satisfied  that  the   vessel  is 
•eaworthy,  and   properly  and   sufficiently  fitted  and  equipped  for  the  business 
of  saving  property  shipwrecked  and  in  distress,  and  that  the  master  thereof  is 
tmstworthy  and  innocent  of  any  fraud  or   misconduct  in  relation  to  any  prop- 
erty shipwrecked  or  saved  on  said  coast." 

It  has  been  held  by  the  judge,  that  embezzlement  of  wrecked  goods,  volun- 
tary running  a  vessel  aground  under  the  pretence  of  piloting  her,  colluding 
with  the  master  of  a  vessel  wrecked  or  in  distress,  or  corrupting  him  by  any 
TuJAwful  present  or  promise,  are,  severally,  ^ood  causes  from  withholding  or 
•^yoking  the  license.  The  act  doos  not  apply  to  trading  or  transient  vessels, 
bat  only  to  vessels  engaged  in  wrecking  as  a  business.  Forty-seven  vessels, 
Averaging  fifty  tons  each,  and  carrying  about  eight  men  each,  have  licenses  nt 
the  prMcnt  time — 1858.  This  number  is  fully  adequate  to  all  the  wanU  of 
Commerce,  and  encouragement  ought  not  to  be  given  to  any  increase.  Some  of 
theae  vessels,  fully  one  half,  associate  fishing  for  the  flavana  market  with 
'Wrecking.  Licensed  wreckers  are  required,  by  a  rule  of  court,  to  institute  ju- 
dicial proceedings  for  salvage  against  all  property  found  by  them  derolict  or 
abandoned,  at  sea  or  on  the  coast. 

4.— THE  COFFEE  TRADE  OF  >'EW-ORLEAXS. 

•fli^  New-Orleans  Pricet  Current  says  : 

The  commercial  year  opened  with  a  large  stock  of  coffee  on  hand,  and  ih« 
ikMPket  woro  a  heavy  appearanec  during  the  first  four  moutU»«  pTioe^  ia\\\n^^'0 
%  point  that  materiaJJj  eaeokod  the  import  from  Brazil,  and  mid\i(&evV  \.W  Uar^- 
mpaent  of  aaremi  omrgoea  to  Earopt,    The  total  imports  of  tUo  ^yetA  auioAxiA* 
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to  286,228  bags,  all  from  Brazil,  except  1,268  bags  from  Cuba,  and  tbe  markat 
Taloa,  estimated  at  the  average  price  of  the  leaaoii,  ia  about  $2,826,460. 

The  following  table  shows  the  particalars  of  Import,  Stock,  Ac,  for  the  yihr 
anded  Aag^st  81st,  1868  : 

Estimated  Stock  out  of  Grocers*  hands  on  1st  Sept.,  1867, 

of  all  kinds bags..    107,000 

Iinports  direct  front — 

Kio  de  Janeiro 284,966 

Cuba,   Ac, 1,268—286,228 

ReeeiTcd  coastwise  for  sale 81,826 

Making  a  snpplj  of 424,649 

Total  supply  last  year 488,871 

Decrease  this  year 68,822 

Total  supply  as  above 424,649 

Deduct  transhipped  to  Europe 14,029 

Stock  on  hand  August  Slst,  1868 29,000  —48,028 

Taken  for  consumption  in  1867-68 881,620 

Do.  do.  1866-'67 876,826 

Do.  do.  1866-^66 888,298 

The  annexed  table  presents  a  comparison  of  the  direct  imports  into  this  p<^^, 

fsr  the  past  fifteen  years : 

From  from 

Rio  da  Janeiro.  Oaba,  LtniLTra,  he. 

1844 161,082 62,867 

1846 167,669 4,094 

1846 215,081 10,899 

1847 206,111 48.981 

1848 289,871 8,690 

1849 299,129 16,841 

1860 226,018 20,627 

1861 274,690 10,867 

1862 858,616 12,526 

1858 888.412 10,812 

1854 228,660 11,067 

1855 841.188 2,228 

1856 879,282 • 10,886 

1857 427,823 6,067 

1858 284,956 1,268 

6.— TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS,  1867-*68. 

▲8  PRXPARXD  FOR  TUK  ANNUAL   RXPOKT  OF  THB  N.  O.   PRICXS  ODRBOIT. 

ToBACoo. — The  stock  remaining  on  hand,  on  the  let  September  last,  in- 
cluding all  on  shipboard  not  cleared,  was  18,711  hogsheads,  and  of  whisk 
there  were  estimated  to  be  unsold,  in  first  and  second-hands,  about  9,000  hogs- 
heads, and  the  quotations,  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  were  as  follows  : 

Lww — Factory  8®  9 

••      Planters* 9i«^10i 

Leaf — Inferior  to  Common 11  ®12i 

"       Foir 18  ®18i 

"      Fine 14^^16* 

"      Choice  Clarksville,  Ac 16  &19 

FRosffXD 7    &  9i 

In  the  early  part  of  September  some  6,000  hotheads  were  sold  at  aboi^ 
nage,  hot  suosequently  the  market  was  dull  with  sales  of  only  a  few  hu 
bogsbeMda,  the  business  of  the  mont^iswrnmin^  ^^\«a»\k«si{^<MO  Vm 
oloeing  with  nominid  quotations.    T\ie  mon.\}b?%  T^toeiv*^  ^«t«  ^^  >DA^iiuai 
ia  October  the  finAnoial  diffiooiUQa  btoTxgbX  \);k«  max\ft\i  vmkV)  \o  ^itagc^^ 
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lv»  or  thTM  bvyen  w«ro  enabled  to  opente  at  reduced  prices,  mod  the  lalee 
■MUiHed  to  about  2000  bogheads  against  the  receiptsof  226  hogi^heads,  tbe  doling 
nles,  it  was  said,  indicating  a  decline  of  fnlly  1  cent  %>*  lb.,  bnt  the  market  was 
loo  unsettled  for  quotations.  A  similar  state  of  aflbirs  existed  in  Noyember,  the 
nki  of  the  month  reaching  barely  700  hoesheads  with  receipts  of  267  hogsheads, 
the  stock  on  sale  being  only  2,000  to  2,500  hogsheads.  In  December  the  arriyals 
were  rather  more  liberal,  amounting  to  1,171  hogsheads,  but  the  market  continue4 
isaetiye,  and  sales  of  only  1,160  hogsheads  were  reported.  Prices,  during  thai 
BOBfth  and  the  preyious  one,  were  understood  to  be  considerably  lower,  but 
vere  not  made  public  in  a  single  instance.  The  market  opened  dull  in  January, 
tat  we  were  enabled  to  resume  quotations,  which  are  as  rollows  : 

HKW  CROP. 

Looa — ^Factory -—& — 

"      PLmters' 6®  6 

Lbaf — ^Inferior  to  Common 6i^  7i 

"      Fair %  &  %\ 

••      Fine 9  ®10 

•*      Choice  CLirksyille,  Ac, 10  ®11 

OLD  CaOP — IXTRIME  PRICKS. 

Low  Refused  to  Choice  Selected 7  ^  14  and  15. 

Thcae  figures  indicate  a  decline  of  5  ®  6  and  7o.  ^  lb  since  September.  The 
■oath's  sales  were  about  2,900  hogsheads,  sgainst  receipts  of  2,867  hogsheads. 
During  February  the  market  wore  a  firmer  appearance,  and  toward  the  close 
prices  adyaneed  t  @  ie.  ^  lb .,  the  sales  of  the  month  embracing  5,800  hogsheads, 
nd  the  receipts  5,420  hogsheads.  In  March  the  moyement  was  yery  lur  and 
Ike  supply  lioeral,  sellers  generally  haying  the  advantage.  The  sales  of  the 
iDonth  were  6,750  hoffsheads,  against  receipts  of  7,990  hogsheads,  the  closing  rates 
showing  a  further  adyance  of  i  ^  ic.  as  mdicated  by  the  quotations  as  follows 

Luos — Factory — ® — 

••       Planters* 6J®  7 

Leaf — Inferior  to  Common 7i<®  8 

"      Fair Si®  8| 

"      Fine 9i<®  lOJ^ 

"      Choice  Clarksyille,  Ac lO^lU 

OLD  CROP — KXTREMK  PRICKS. 

Low  Refused  to  Choice  Selected 7  <®  13  and  14. 

April  opened  with  a  good  demand  and  a  firm  market,  and  a  further  improye- 
^Bont  of  i  ^  ic.  was  realized  on  the  Fine  and  Choice  grades,  but  with  lai^ 
^^soeipts  and  an  accumulating  stock  tho  advance  was  lost,  and  at  the  close  our 
^notations  were  reduced  to  the  following  range  : 

Luos — Factory — & — 

"       Planters 6  ®  7 

Lkaf — Inferior  to  Common 7  &  1\ 

*•       Fair 7^®  8i 

"       Fine 8|(»10 

♦•      Choice  Clarksville,  Ac 10^  <S>  lUand  12 

OLD   CROP — KXTRKMK  PRICKS. 

Low  Refused  to  Choice  Selected 7  <®  18  and  14. 

TIm  reported  sales  of  the  month  were  9,500  hogsheads,  and  the  receipts  18,710 
Kogsheada.  a  stock  of  about  12,000  hogsheads  remaining  unsold.  By  the  middle 
^  Ifay  the  stock  had  accumulated  to  about  20,000  hopbeads,  and  buyers 
oibtained  further  concessions,  the  market  closing  at  about  the  following  range  of 
^rioes : 

Luos — Factory  ..,, —  <ib  — 

"      FlMnten* b\(S>  ^\ 

Leaf — Inferior  to  Common .  ^V^  "^ 

^^ .!!!ir.r.!'"*.^. '/......  iva  •'^ 

-Wiw .^^^ 

(Aoie9  ClMrkBTUle,  Ae 9^^\\ 


ss 

St 

ss 
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The  mlm  of  the  month  vtwt  about  12,000  hogftheads,  •gainit  r«oeipU  of  20J^ 
fcfph^arlg.  During  the  greater  pari  of  June  the  market  wore  a  heavj  M>p«MK 
^we,  thoaii^  bolden  generally  refused  offers  luateriallv  below  proyious  fignreii 
Ike  market  eloaiiig  nominally  michanged.  The  month's  sake  embraced  AbQUl 
WOO  ho^beada,  and  the  reeeipts  16,481  hogsheads.  In  July  the  lniaiii€« 
«p«Bed  with  a  stoek  on  sale  of  about  18,000  hogsheads,  which  was  reduced  \im 
aoae  large  operations ;  and  with  a  eonsidorable  fislling  off  in  the  receipts,  hol^ 
en  geoMvlly  held  the  advantage,  espooially  in  light  desoriptiona,  without 
trtahtifihinf^  any  quotable  advance.  The  re[>oried  sales  of  the  month,  were 
9y6IIO  hogaheatb,  against  receipU  of  6,622  hoffsheads.  In  the  early  pari  of 
Aui^st  the  maricet  was  very  nrm,  but  with  £w  buyers  coming  forwara  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Heavy  descriptions,  Clarksville,  <&c.,  have  been 
dull  Ami  oeirleeted  for  some  time  past,  out  have  latterly  met  with  a  better  demand* 
and  close  at  firm  prices.  The  sales  of  the  month  are  barely  8,600  hhda.,  against 
raeexpta  of  4.389  nhds.    The  range  at  the  dose  was  about 

Ix(;s — Factory 6  fi^  6i 

"      Planters* 5  ®  6^ 

LKAr^>Inferior  to  Common 6f -g)  7^- 

"      Fair Vi-a?  8 

"       Fine Si^a)  9 

-      Choice  Clarksville.  «fcc 9i®  11 

The  range  of  the  season  for  steins  has  been  2  ^  2^0.  ^  n>.  The  total  reeeindi 
fli  this  port  since  let  September,  as  shown  by  our  tables,  are  87,141  hhoa^ 
which  amount  includes  U,514  hlids.  strips  and  2,460  hhds.  stems ;  and  tha 
oBBitity  inspected  in  the  same  period  is  08,076  hhds.,  of  which  1,787  hhds.  wen 
Hasoa  County.  The  year  closes  with  a  stock  on  hand,  inoludine  all  on  sfa^K 
board,  of  28,418  hhds.,  of  which  tliere  are  estimated  to  be  unsold,  in  iirat  and 
saaond  hands,  about  0.000  hhds.  The  receipU  thus  show  an  increase  comparad 
with  last  year  of  32,074  hhds.,  and  a  large  increase  compared  with  any  year  sinoa 
1861-52,  whi'n  thoy  amounti'd  to  81^6^>o  hbdn.  The  quality  of  the  crop  lias  been 
supt'rinr  to  that  of 'last  year,  so  far  m  the  absence  of  frosted  descriptions  is  oon- 
o«ni(HL  but  the  loaf  has  boon  deficient  in  substance,  and  has  not  compared 
lkT«*rably  with  tho  ^tmnd  qualiticH  of  the  last  crop. 

The  icri»wia|^  orop  of  tobacco,  like  that  of  our  Southern  staples,  suffered  from 
the  latt*  sprini;  fn.H«ts,  hut  the  weather  during  the  greater  part  of  tho  sununer 
has  UH>a  rather  favorable.  The  recent  accounts  from  some  quarters  however, 
am  '.I'M  Mtuttaotory,  and  especially  from  the  Western  district  and  on  Green 
Kivrr.  whert*  cherv'aro  complaints  of  injury  from  wet  weather.  At  this  period 
■\  »  :vv  oiurly  to  v«>nture  u(M)n  any  eslimati^s  as  to  the  amount,  or  ludgment  as 
teUitf  .luaiitT  of  the  crop,  l>oth  of  which  must  depend  nminly  upon  tnc  cbaracter 
41  thv  Mrvttther  fr«ni  this  time  forward.    One  hhd.  of  tho  new  crop,  tho  first  of  the 

Ml.  Mr?k»  n*ooived  on  the  22d  of  August  from  Tennessee,  nine  days  earlier 
:iv  tirnt  ri'vvipcs  last  year.     It  classed  Fair,  but  was  much  fired  m  curiog, 

x*i\i  at  tho  tency  price  of  12c.  ^  th. 

6.— THE  HARBOR  OF  CHARLESTON. 


*'V  .  vam  nfc«iv«d  with  satisfaction  the  Report  on  the  Harbor  of  Charleston, 
^tfwi  W  -wcMiily  appeared  in  pamphlet  form,  and  in  this  and  the  next  issue  of^^ 
•^  ;>(«i«««  will  relvr  to  its  valuable  material. 

i^  t»  :^vft  'it  v'«(ttun  Cullum,  U.  S.  Engineers,  we  perceive  that  the  worl 
4    .*■  ■■esitna  til*  channel   has  been  eminently   successful  so   far,    and  thtf'j 
■•««  *i  w7lt9T  at  bifh  tide  hss  been  secured.     The  work  is  atill 

ill*.  4««y<mm^  will  remain  of  permanent  value,  is  answered  by 


_^^^_j»  v^tmK  ^  poailively  antweicii,  exce'^V.V^'^  2E.o\>Mk«t'\^tv\.\nA^^ii^:i'^ 
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Jidging  firom  pagt  indicatioiui,  th«re  it  every  probability  of  the  chanDel  not  ma- 
tfrially  changing  when  onoe  opened,  except  by  the  inflaence  of  ioutherly  storma 
(fertanatelr  generally  of  ahort  duration)  blowing  tranaveraely  to  its  direction, 
wUeh  mi^ikt  uepoeit  aand  from  the  ahoala  forming  ita  aouthem  bank.  To  the 
northeast  it  ia  protected  from  atorma  by  SulUvan'a  and  Long  Islanda,  to  the  eaal 
by  Rattlaanake  Shoala,  to  the  aontheaat  and  aouth  by  Drunken  Dick,  and  from  all 
other  onartera  by  the  mainland  or  adjoining  ialanda  ;  ao  that  it  may  be  regarded 
a  land-locked  diannel.  Ail  peat  indieationa  are  in  favor  of  ila  remaining  open. 
In  De  Barra*a  chart  of  1780,  it  ia  repreaented  aa  a  mere  aluice,  probabl?  because 
it  waa  not  aoonded  ont  thoroughly.  Since  1821,  when  there  waa  but  aiz  feet  at 
k»w  water,  it  haa  been  deepening,  having  acquired  a  depth  of  over  eight  feet  in 
1862,  often  feet  in  1854,  amee  when  ft  haa  remained  nearly  atationary  up  to  the 
time  of  our  commencing  dredging.  This  deepening  is,  doubtless,  due  in  a  great 
meaaure  to  the  erection  of  the  artificial  rock  island  for  the  foundation  of  Fort 
Somter,  bnt  more  particularly  to  the  building  of  Bowman's  jetty,  both  of  which 
have  tended  to  throw  a  larger  volume  of  water  through  a  narrower  channel,  which 
being  thos  reatricted,  had  neceasarily  to  excavate  a  deeper  opening  for  its  dis- 
charge. Ita  direction  ia  alao  favorable  to  its  permanency,  being  nearly  east  and 
west—- the  flood  tidal  wave  aweeping  directly  through  it,  with  a  velocity  of  two- 
and-a-half  milea  per  hour,  thus  thoroughly  scouring  it  twice  every  twcnty-fuur 
hours.  Aa  further  evidence  of  ita  probable  permanency,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  great  September  gale  of  1854,  and  many  severe  storms  since,  have  produced 
little  or  no  cnange  in  the  channel.  Since  our  dredging  operation  commenced, 
there  have  been  no  indications  of  filling  up  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  bottom 
where  we  have  been  at  work  yet  remaina  strongly  marked  with  deep  holes,  formed 
by  the  aaction-hose  of  the  centrifugul  pump  by  which  the  dredging  ia  executed. 
''But  suppose  that  aand  ahonld  occasionally  be  washed  in.  which  is  not  impos- 
aiUe,  nor,  perhapa,  improbable,  particularly  during  a  violent  southeast  storm, 
how  trifling  would  be  tne  coat  of  removing  it  when  compared  with  the  vast  ad- 
vantagea  accruing  to  the  commerce  of  Charleston  from  an  open  channel  of  twenty 
feet  in  depth  ?  The  difference  of  marine  insurance  alone  would  probably  pay  the 
cost ;  ana  the  fuel  saved  by  steamers  bound  north,  by  sliortcning  their  voyagrs 
some  fifteen  miles,  would  make  a  consiJera!  le  item  toward  it." 

Referring  to  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  dredging  machmc  which  is  being 
used  for'the  purpose  of  deepening  the  bar,  Captain  Cullum  says  : 

'*  This  simple  and  admirable  machine,  the  only  one,  according  to  my  expe- 
rience, suited  to  work  in  a  rough  sea-way,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  II. 
Labby,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Upon  first  seeing  its  model  in  1355,  be- 
ing satisfied  that  it  was  constructed  upon  correct  hydraulic  principles,  I  expressed 
myself  then,  and  often  since,  sanguine  of  its  ultimate  success,  though  I  thought 
prudence  dictated  its  trial  in  a  roush  sea  upon  a  larger  but  inexpensive  scale. 
So  satisfied,  however,  were  its  proprietors,  Messrs.  J.  M.  and  T.  D.  Eason.  of  its 
adaptability  to  dredging,  confirmed  by  my  approval,  that,  without  further  trial, 
they  built  the  dredging  machine,  now  in  use,  at  a  heavy  outlay,  and,  conquering 
all  obstacles,  are  now  reaping  the  reward  of  tlieir  perseverance  and  enterprise. 

"  The  power  of  the  machine  is  so  great,  that  bricks,  cannon  ballfl,  root-*,  bits  of 
wreck,  parts  of  piles,  concreted  sand  and  shells,  and  even  a  bo.it  grapnel  of  30 
pounds,  have  been  readily  pumped  up  from  the  depths  of  twelve  feet  Several 
times  150  cubic  yards  have  been  excavated  in  less  than  half-an-huur,  and  de- 
posited at  Cumroing*s  Point  in  forty  minutes  more  ** 

7.— TRADE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  EUROPE. 

Thi  ofiicial  returns  of  the  Treasury  Department  show  a  very  rapid  aug- 
mentation of  trade  with  Great  Britain  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  always  with  a 
large  balance  due  the  United  States.  The  aggregates  are  as  follows,  at  difTcrent 
penoda : 


Domcfltic. 

portj*. » 

Vonfijfn. 

TotRl. 

Imports. 

i:xc<»M  of 

Export*. 

1837. 

.  $49,685,206 

$4,897,314 

$54,582,670 

$41,886,103 

$12,696,377 

1842. 

.    38,254,611 

3,012,419 

41,266,930 

34,204,249 

7,0ft^,^V 

1847. 

.    86,266,935 

1,028,421 

87,275,357 

67,59B,6'ii8 

\^,^Si^.Tia 

1851. 

.109,63  J,  77^ 

8,414,403 

117.946.116 

93,847,886 

^\,Q^%,V3« 

J857., 

,  189,668,472 

3,196,812 

186,846,784 

131,103,09^ 

U,7Vi,^^\ 
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Th«  balance  due  the  United  States  by  England  it  an  arninallT  increasing  OM 
In  other  words,  the  purchases  of  American  produce  by  Great  Britain  annually 
increase  in  a  ratio  faster  than  do  the  imports  of  goods  into  the  United  States  firon 
Great  Britain.  Much  of  the  United  States  produce  that  reaches  England  ffoei 
thence,  no  doubt,  to  the  continent  and  elsewhere,  the  warehouses  of  EngljUM 
serving  ag  a  sort  of  factor  to  the  rest  of  the.commercial  world ;  and  much  or  tbi 
goods  imported  into  the  United  Slates  from  Great  Britain  come  there  in  tranai 
from  the  Continent.  Nevertheless  there  is  always  a  Urge  cash  balance  due  thi 
United  States  from  Great  Britain.  Gold  enters  largely  into  the  exports  to  Gica 
Britain,  but  it  is  always  destined  to  meet  the  American  bills  running  on  Grea 
Britain  from  other  quarters  of  the  world.  If  we  take  the  business  of  1857,  an 
deduct  the  specie  movements,  we  have  results  as  follows  : 

Export  to  Great  Britain $185,846,78' 

Less  specie 50,890,261 

Net  exports. . 13i,856^1< 

Imports  from  Great  Britain $131,103,093 

Less  specie 4,069,854 

Net  imports 127,034,0» 

Excess  imports  of  goods $7.9t2,47 

These  leave  a  balance  of  87,922,477  still  due  by  Great  Britain  to  the  Unitai 
States,  in  addition  to  those  accounts  earned  by  trading  voyages  between  the  "Wh 
Indies  and  South  America,  and  the  Northern  ports  of  Europe,  the  proceeds  beiDj 
generally  placed  with  the  London  bankers.  England  is  always  largely  the  debta 
of  the  United  States.  With  Franco  the  change  has  been  as  follows  in  the  Ua 
six  years  of  active  business : 


. ExportB.                 N  Total 

Doroestio.                  Foreign.  Exports.  Imports.  Importii.. 

1851  ...  825,302.085      $2,950,061  $28,252,146  $31,715,553  $3,493,40 

1857...     37,218,440         1,020,547  38,238.987  47,792,827  9,553^ 

The  balance  increased  in  favor  of  France.    If  we  deduct  the  specie  moTemM 
the  result  is  as  follows  for  1857 : 


Exports $38,238.1 

Less  specie 6,995,40 

Net  ciporls 81,943,67 

ImporU    $47,792,827 

I^ss  specie 1,887,833  ^ 

Net  imports 45,904,99 

Excess  imports  of  goods $l?,96l,4l 

The  net  amount  of  $9,653,000  was  drawn  from  England  in  gold,  mostly  by  tfa 

buying  up  by  the  Bank  of  France  of  the  bills,  and  demanding  gold  for  them  i 

the  London  bank,  an  operation  which  has  been  practised  for  some  years,  an 

which  has  not  a  little  puzzled  the  English  financiers,  since  the  apparently  irregi 

lar  action  of  the  French  bank  in  thus  forcing  a  specie  current  would,  it  was  sii| 

posed,  inevitably  react,  but  the  movement  being  based  upon  the  regular  operatla 

of  trade  between  the  United  States,  France  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  only  dci« 

mining  the  kind  of  payment  which  France  would  receive.    With  the  North  i 

Europe  generally  the  balance  has  become  far  more  in  favor  of  the  United  Statii 

since  the  cfTcct  of  gold  has  been  to  cause  a  larger  demand  for  American  prodoc 

in  those  countrivBf  while  the  articles  of  goods  that  can  be  exported  to  the  Unita 

Ststea  with  pro6t  are  annually  more  cucMtnacnbed.    We  may  compare  th 

buaiaeMB  of  certain  countries  of  the  North  oC  l^uio^  \\i  \^^\  asA\%Vl  \ 
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n.  states  Import!  to  U.  States  Imports  to 

Xzpoits.  U.  Btatos.  Exports.  U.  States. 

RomU 91,611,691  $1,392,782  $4,628,301  $1,435,894 

Sweden 782,366  967,237  1,400,426  744,812 

HiDM  Towns 6,047,447  10,008,364  15,298,210  15,370,986 

HoUand 2,195,169  2,052,706  4,107,877  2,469,762 

BdginiD 2,862,012  2,377,630  5,644,326  5,060,31 1 

Total 918,488,685      $16,798,721      $31,079, 140       $25,081,215 

Thus  from  an  ezceaa  of  S3,M00,000  of  import!  from  the  North  of  Europe,  the 
trade  has  tomed,  under  the  inflorncc  of  toe  gold  movement,  to  an  excess  of 
96,000,000  in  the  annual  exports,  showing  the  improved  demand  for  American 
produce  which  exists  in  those  countries  of  the  North  of  Europe.  Russia  par- 
ticularlj  promises  to  become  a  large  customer  both  directly  and  indirectly  for 
American  produce,  since  the  new  Czar  has  practically  recoffnized  the  wisdom  of 
removing  impedimenta  to  trade,  and  of  emancipating  not  only  labor  but  laborers 
from  the  *'  protection"  which  high  duties  and  serfdom  have  oppressed  them  with. 

The  question  of  how  international  exchanges  are  to  be  kept  up  between  na- 
tions that  are  rivals  in  the  same  production  is  a  problem,  which  can  resolve  itself 
only  CD  the  principle  on  which  the  internal  business  of  the  same  country  is  con- 
docked,  vis.,  by  the  utmost  freedom  and  competition,  which  will  elicit  the  fullest 
capacities  of  each  and  all,  giving  to  that  country  the  market  whose  natural  facili- 
ties best  adapt  it  to  supply  it. — Umted  States  Economist. 
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1.— ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS  OF 

THE  SOUTU. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  lion.  A.  M.  Clayton,  of  Mississippi,  for  the  following 
paper,  which  we  insert  with  pleasure.  It  embodies  bis  views  presented  to  the 
Agricultural  Bureau  of  that  State.  * 

The  subject  on  which  I  propose  to  speak  is  one  of  vital  importance  at 
this  time  to  Southern  Planters — the  production  of  cotton,  and  the  supply 
of  labor  necessary  to  that  production,  in  view  of  the  increasing  demand  of 
the  world. 

The  cotton  plant  is  indigenous  in  most  of  the  tropical  countries  of  the  earth. 
It  has  been  cultivated  almost  as  far  back  as  the  records  of  our  earth  roach.  The 
Hindoos  were  clad  in  cotton  garments  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago. 
Although  it  has  thus  been  known  from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  ana  although 
itwaa  grown  during  the  middle  ages,  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  other  Southern 
countries  of  Europe,  its  vast  importance  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  only 
begun  to  be  felt  aoout  seventy  years  ago. 

At  that  time  its  cultivation  was  first  introduced  into  the  United  States.  The 
ehild  of  the  man  is  still  living,  Mrs.  Gen.  Gaines,  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Clark, 
who  brought  the  first  seed  into  the  South.  The  various  inventions  and  im* 
provements  in  machinery  for  its  manufacture,  about  that  period,  gave  a  vast 
and  rapid  impetus  to  its  cultivation.  From  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  as  it  were,  it 
•oon  became  a  tree  whose  branches  fill  the  heavens,  and  overshadow  the  remot- 
est bounds  of  the  earth.  It  has  built  up  cities,  sustained  and  upheld  nations, 
and  contributed  more  to  the  commerce,  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  world, 
than  any  other  one  product  When  cotton  first  became  an  article  of  export 
from  the  United  Sts^s,  Liverpool,  the  cottom  emporium  of  the  world,  had 
about  100,000  tons  of  shipping ;  now  its  tonnage  amounts  to  f\\Q  \xi\\\\oTA. 
England  at  that  time,  shorn  of  her  strength  by  Uic  loss  of  \\ct  XiuetveoLiv  <&oVc^ 
nies,  seemed  )ikeljr  to  become  aa  Spain,  from  the  same  cause,  a  a\\\iOTiimv\\A  ^o^- 
er.    But  by  ber  maDufacture  of  cotton,  drawn  from  the  aamo  co\oivicft  con's tt%R^ 
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into  ini1o]»vndent  Stotcs,  bIic  still  Btands  in  tho  front  rank  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

In  this  brief  space,  a  uicn^  ptdnt  in  tho  world*s  history,  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
United  Stntos  is,  on  an  average,  three  millions  of  bales,  worth  one  hundred  Mid 
fifty  niillionrt  of  dollars.  This  constitutes  about  three  fifths  of  the  whole  eot- 
ton  crop  of  tho  world,  and  manufactured  into  goods,  forms  about  one  third  of 
all  the  coinniercial  exports  of  Knjriand.  T)ie  entire  Talue  of  cotton  mannfae- 
tured  in  Ku|^Iand,  including  what  is  consumed  there,  is  over  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually,  and  the  value  of  cotton  goods  mnnufhctnrcrd  through- 
out the  world,  is  efltimatt>d  at  about  five  hundred  millions,  yearly. 

Two  millions  of  the  peo}>leof  (ireat  Britain,  or  one  fourteenth  of  itspopul*- 
tion,  are  interttnted  in  its  manufacture .  If  to  this  be  added  those  engaged  in 
preparing  machiner}*  for  their  use,  the  number  connected  with  it  isnot  lar  fh>m 
one  tcntli  of  its  population.    The  value  of  machinery  employed  for  both  pnr- 

Soses,  and  thus  uirectly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  cotton,  is  near  three  hua- 
rcd  millions  of  dollars.  Cotton  lias  thus  become  a  positive  power,  with  more 
of  capital,  and  more  of  population  dependent  upon  it,  than  any  other  produc- 
tion of  the  carlh.  English  historians  assert  that  it  enabled  England  to  anbai- 
dize  and  support  the  annies  of  Europe,  which  overthrew  the  empire  of  the  fint 
Napoleon,  it  is  justly  styled  the  "  ting  of  commerce,**  and  it  nos  more  tribu- 
taries and  subjects  than  any  other  monarch.  The  vast  fabric  of  England*! 
power  reBt«  upon  it.  Strike  out  its  production  but  for  a  single  year,  and  the  eyilt 
that  would  follow  are  beyond  computation.  Factories  idle  and  silent— ahipc 
dismantled — cities  desolate— commerce  stagnant — woe,  want,  and  famine,  etalc- 
ing  over  the  lands — these  are  some  of  the  scenes  wliich  prophctioaUy  ^t  be- 
fore the  imagination. 

Not  only  does  your  great  staple — cotton— exercise  this  rast  present  inflnenoe 
upon  the  commerce  and  tho  affairs  of  the  world,  but  the  necessity  and  tho  de- 
mand for  it  are  constantly  on  the  increase.  Cotton  and  civilization  go  toge- 
ther, and  n.s  tho  on<'  uxlendn  lU  boundij,  the  di'miind  for  the  other  increases  and 
grows.  AVithin  tho  present  year,  a  vast  addition  has  been  mado  to  the  extent  of 
country  and  tho  nniii)>or  of  people  t.o  be  supplie<l.  India,  with  its  two  hundred  mil- 
''*'''''        '         •'•  ■  -,•      .  ..    ^'ith  the  world. 

mpany,  witn  ix^  mairmnceut  monotones,  has  fallen.  India 


lions  of  inlmbitant-fi,  has  boon  brought  into  more  direct  connection  wit 
The  great  East  Iiidia  Company,  with  it.<t  magniticeut  mono])olies,  has 


will  hereafter  bo  directly  subject  to  tho  British  crown.  Increased  commerciAl 
activity  is  antioijmtod  from  this  r<f\'olutiun  in  its  political  condition.  But  though 
cotton  has  boi'ii  grown  in  India  for  more  ttiau  three  thousand  years,  it  docs  not* 
at  thii)  day,  produce  enough  to  supply  its  own  wants.  True,  it  exports  a  laige 
amount  of  tiio  raw  matorinl  to  England,  but  it  is  equally  true  tiiat  England 
sends  bank  to  India  a  greater  weight  of  manufactnr<fd  goods  than  it  receives  of 
the  raw  mate  rial  from  India.  From  this  fact  it  is  not  improbable  that  Amer- 
ican cotton  contributes  to  clothe  the  East  Indian  ;  a  fact  which  should  go  far  to 
alloy  all  present  fear  of  rivalry  in  tho  ]>roduction  of  cotton  from  that  quarter. 

ifrazil,  the  only  other  slave  i>owor  of  tho  sivilizod  world  besides  our  own, 
with  a  slave  ))oT)ulation  about  ooual  to  our^,  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  coffee, 
and  rwpiiros  a  large  amount  of  fon-ign  cotton  to  meet  its  wants. 

China,  hy  recent  treaties,  after  being  shut  out  from  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  uncounted  ages,  is  open  to  the  trade  of  England 
and  the  United  States.     A  population  of  four  hundred  millions  is  thus  adt^  to 
the  great  family  of  nations,  a  population  equal  to  one  third  of  the  sum  total  of 
the  people  of  the  world.     China  has  always  grown  and  manufactured  cotion  on  a 
limited  scale.     The  raw  material  has  never  equaled  her  own  wants,  and  she  de- 
rived a  small  supply  from  the  East  Indies.     But  India  has  ceased  to  furnish  her. 
China  has  none  of  the  modern  improved  machinery  for  its  manufacture,  hence 
■he  will  buy  tho  cotton  goods  rather  than  tho  raw  material.     Silks,  teas  and 
ailver,  of  wliich  two  hundred  and  fifly  millions  of  dollars  have  been  exported  to 
her  from  Europe,  in  the  last  six  years,  are  the  tempting  articles  which  ahe  hat 
to  offer  in  return  for  cotton.     If  she  should  consume  as  much  per  head  as  our 
people  (thirty  yards),  it  would  rct^uue  leu  \nv\V\oiv%  o^  Vk^V^% — ^iVvtee  timet  our 
pnment  production — to  supply  hci.    r>\it  \f  \\eT  ^cov\o  %\vo>a\\  \v»*  tix^^  wv^>\ivt\ 
a*  much  as  our«,  still  our  crop  wouU  have  lo  be  Aow\AeA  \.o  mt«k\.\v«  n^vdK».    T^* 
demand  for  cotton  aeoms,  tbeTcfoTC,  U>  be  VwWV  VvioSX,  wi^  twiV  ^^«i  «^%\\* 
application  to  new  uaoa,  and  develop!  new  xequxiemetiU. 
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It  w  not  Blrange,  therefore,  that  England  U  casting  an  anxious  glance  around 

the  whole  universe,  to  discover  where  the  supply  of  cotton  necessary  to  uphold 

her  immense  manufactures  can  he  best  obtained.     Jlcr  capitalists  have  formed 

more  than  one  ''Cotton  Supply  Aesociation,''  the  object  of  which  is  to  stimulate 

production  by  every  means  in  their  power.     One  reason  assigned  by  the  Assoeia- 

tiona  fur  fear  in  regard  to  tho  supply  of  cotton,  is  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 

qiKSlion  in  this  country,  and  apprehension  as  to  its  security.    However  little 

this  may  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  of  Lord  Brougham  and 

his  followers,  the  practical  men  of*£ngIand  acknowledge,  that  but  for  the  slave 

labor  of  this  country,  ttiere  would  be  an  appalling  deficiency  of  cotton.     It  is 

eonceded  that  white  labor  cannot  be  relied  on  for  its  production,  and  they  are 

discussing  other  modes  of  supply.*  The  change  of  government  in  India  is  ez- 

pectod  to  contribute  to  this  end,  because  the  people  there  will  be  subjected  to 

Mwer  exactions,  and  less  oppressive  extortion.    But  the  love  of  ease,  as  in  all 

tropical  climates,  will  triumph  over  the  love  of  gain ;  and  if,  in  three  thousand 

years,  under  every  form  of  government,  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  produce 

enoQgh  to  fill  their  own  moderate  wants,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  recent  change 

of  government  will  cause  any  appreciable  effect  in  this  particular,  if  the  natives 

are  left  to  their  own  inclinations. 

Satisfied  that  voluntary  labor  will  not  suffice  for  th«  production  of  cotton, 
France  openly,  and  England  covertly,  are  resorting  to  the  system  of  African 
apprenticeship.    This  is  but  another  name  for  the  slave  trade,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant evils  and  none  of  its  meliorating  conditions.    It  has  been  tried  by  Spain  in 
Caba«  mora  extensively  than  elsewhere.     Coolies,  Chinese,  Yucatanese,  have  all 
been  resorted  to,  but  the  result  of  the  experiment  does  not  speak  much  in  its 
lavor.     TheY  prefer  the  African  slaves  very  greatly,  and  run  all  hazards  to  pro* 
care  them,  despite  the  fleets  which  are  kept  afloat,  to  suppress  the  trade.     Be* 
tween   the  apprentice  and  the    master,  no    sympathy,   with  its   humanizing 
influences,  springs  op.    The  object  of  the  master  is  to  exact  as  much  labor  as 
poaaible,  in  tho  stipulated  period,  without  regard  to  the  health  or  comfort  of  the 
apprentice.    If  he  survives  his  term  of  service,  a  rare  occurrence,  without  money 
and  without  friends,  he  cannot  hope  to  get  back  to  his  native  land.     His  only 
escape  from  destitution,  is  to  enter  upon  another  term  of  Hervice,  to  be  discarded 
when  he  is  useless,  without  a  master's  protection.     On  the  contrary,  interest,  ha- 
^ Inanity,  and  mutual  sympathy,  bind  the  master  to  treat  his  slave  with  kindness, 
and  the  sitve  reared  in  the  family  is  often  regarded  almost  as  a  child.     The  obli- 
gation of  service  and  protection  becomes  mutual,  and  is  discharged  with  mutual 
fidelity.      While  the  apprentice  system  ha8  proved  a  failure  wherever  it  has  been 
tried,  slavery  has  made  its  subjects  the  mo&t  contented  and  best  provided  laborers 
on  the  globe.  According  to  all  past  experience,  slavery,  or  involuntary  labor,  is  the 
Only  kind  which  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  culture  of  cotton.     The  ap- 
prentice  system  forms  no  exception.     When  its  unfitness  shall  be  still  further 
demonstrated,  it  will  be  seen  whether  these  nations,  now  **  straining  at  a  gnW, 
but  swallowing  a  camel,"  will  return  to  the  system  of  slavery,  which  they  most 
Unwisely  rejected.     Will  that  be  their  ultimate  resort  1     The  future  only  can  de- 
cide.     We  need  not  fear  their  rivalry,  unless  they  again  supply  Xbeir  colonies 
with  this  species  of  labor.     How  then  are  we  to  supply  the  demand  for  cotton  1 
Three  millions  of  bales  is  now  about  our  average  crop.     With  continued  peace, 
at  least  twice  that  amount  will  be  required  for  the  world.     How  can  we  procure 
the  labor  necessary  to  produce  it  ? 

Shall  we  resort  to  apprentices  from  Africa?  I  answer  eniplintienlly,  no. 
Every  reason  and  ai^ument  stand  oppoficd  to  it.  Besides  and  beyond  all  others, 
it  would  introduce  an  element  of  discord  and  intorforenco  with  slavery,  which 
wonld  prevent  all  harmony.  Tho  one  system  or  the  other  would  have  to  l>o 
abandoned,  and  if  we  are  now  satisfied  with  slavery,  it  would  he  exceedingly 
unwise  to  bring  in  any  disturbing  inHuence.  But  this  plan  has  scarcely  on 
advocate. 

Shall  wc  then  strugcle  to  reopen  the  African  slave  trade?     To  thi^  I  am 
atterly  opi>osed,  as  well  on  account  of  its  iiiij)ractical)iUty,  as  \\»  \w\\>o\\c"^ . 

For  years  past,  we  of  the  Stnith  have  l)e«*n  protestiiiu  a)!;uu\isV,  V\\<i  w*c\«aa 
tg'itation  of  the  eahjeot  vfalavory  in  (-ongrefls.     It  hna  served  i\o  pwrpovA  \»a\.  \» 
hnicnt  JcaJoTjsIcs,  gcDcmte  diesensiom,  and   embitter   BecUonsl  icvWiv^.    1o 
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attempt  the  rcpcAl  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Blave  trade,  would  but  rekindli 
the  flames  of  discord,  and  open  the  floodgates  of  strife  and  commotion.  Th< 
discussion  would  extend  beyond  the  immediate  auestion  involved,  and  weak 
rage  with  furious  violence  over  the  whole  fiela  of  controversy,  "We  knoi 
beforehand  the  result.  With  the  ]>rc8ent  temper  and  the  present  power  of  Um 
North,  witli  the  sentiment  of  tbe  civilized  world  against  it,  and  with  a  larg^ 
minority,  if  not  a  positive  majority  of  the  South  against  it,  there  is  no  possibilitj 
of  procuring  their  repeal.  The  first  prohibUoryitLw  was  passed  by  an  almoal 
unanimous  vote — only  Ave  against  it,  three  from  the  Soutn,  and  two  from  Mu 
North — and  we  certamlyhave  no  evidence  of  a  change  in  public  opinion,  whiel 
would  justify  the  expectation  of  a  reversal  of  tliis  action.  Three  of  the  Southen 
States,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carofina,  had  anticipated  the  action  o 
Congress  in  this  respect,  and  had  passed  laws  prohibiting  the  forei^  slave  trade 
before  the  acts  of  Cougress  were  passed.  I  con  hope  lor  no  partial  good  fron 
the  attempt  to  repeal ;  I  think  it  is  not  diflicnit  to  foresee  great  and  incomparabln 
evils. 

But  if  it  wore  practicable,  it  is  not  politic.  To  say  nothing  further  of  thu 
agitation  growing  out  of  it,  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  arrayed  agaiiu 
it,  it  would  throw  a  mass  of  unhomogenoous  materials  into  the  b<»om  of  on: 

S resent  slave  population,  the  effect  of  which  would  most  certainly  lead  U 
isturbanccs  ana  disaster.  By  the  mixture  of  African  barbarians,  we  shouL 
put  to  hazard  all  the  progress  and  improvements  which  our  slaves  have  made  ii 
the  arts  of  civilization  in  the  last  century.  If  wo  look  into  the  codes  of  on 
sister  States,  and  see  tlie  severe  and  bloody  enactnicnts  which  were  necessary  ta 
check  the  untamed  and  brutal  violence  of  the  imported  Africans,  and  eompai^ 
them  with  tlie  present  mild  and  humane  laws,  we  could  not  desire  to  talc 
a  step  backward.  But  suppose  all  these  difl[ioulties  and  obstacles  to  h 
iurmountod,  and  the  policy  of  importation  to  be  adopted,  what  then  ?  EngUuu 
allured  by  our  example,  might,  as  she  has  heretofore  done,  again  eml)ark  in  tb 
slave  tnule.  It  would  be  her  interest  to  do  so,  and.  there  is  no  mom  restrain 
upon  her  than  upon  us.  If  she  were  to  introduce  slavery  into  the  fertile  region 
of  India,  from  being  our  best  customer  she  might  become  a  formidable  rival  i 
the  production  of  cotton.  Instead  of  cnjo^'ing  a  monopoly,  we  might  be  anil 
jected  to  harassing  competition. 

But  it  is  said,  as  more  abstraotioiis  those  prohibitory  laws,  denouncin( 
the  African  slave  trade  as  piracy,  ought  not  to  bo  permitted  to  remain  on  th 
statute  book.  That  they  are  gratuitous  insults  to  the  South,  and  cost  doubt 
over  the  foundation  of  the  title  to  slave  property.  These  conclusion^  are  by  n 
means  just  or  legitimate. 

At  tlie  time  the  slave  trade  prevailed  in  Europe,  it  was  not  against  any  pot! 

tive  law,  or  against  the  law  of  nations.     Every  nation  in  Europe,  who  nel 

<^lonies  in  the  new  world,  from  Denmark  at  the  North,  to  Spain  m  the  Soutl 

pKrticipated  in  the  trade.    Their  governments  shared  its  profits,  and  recognise 

its  validity  and  legality.     Crowned  heads  and  nobles,  merchants  and  prinoei 

wore  partners  in  the  traflic.     The  law  of  nations  is  made  up  of  the  practice  an 

usage  of  nations,  modiiied  by  treoty  stipulations.     It  is  idle  to  say,  tunt  the  trad 

was  against  the  law  of  nations,  when  there  was  no  treaty  against  it,  and  when  un 

versa!  usage  was  in  favor  of  it.   And  this  is  at  last  the  conclusion  of  all  enlight^ne 

tribunals,  though  some  early  decisions  took  a  more  contracted  view  of  it.    8IaT< 

ac<iuircd,wheu  the  trade  it^ulf  was  lawful  with  their  descendants,  are  lawfully  hel 

in  slavery.   When  the  trade  was  prohibited,  dealing  in  forci^  slaves  then  becan 

illegal,  and  the  title  would  be  invalid  as  to  tliem.    This  distinction  is  very  clear] 

recognized  in  our  first  treaty  with  England  on  the  subject — the  treaty  of  Ghen 

In  one  of  its  articles,  it  stipulates  indemnity  or  restoration  to  our  citizens  of  sla¥< 

taken  away  durinn^  the  war  ;  in  another,  both  nations  agree  to  unite  in  puttin 

down  the  slave  trade.     Englaud  would  never  have  consented  to  pay  for  sUiTf 

wliich  did  not  justly  belong  to  our  people.     I  can  see,  therefore,  no  arraignmti 

of  our  title  to  our  slaves  in  this  legislation  of  our  Congress. 

The  auestion  still  recurs,  how  is  the  necessary  labor  to  bo  supplied  ? 

mnawer,  if  at  all,  through  the  agency  of  cotton  lla^lf.    Even  in  the  slave  State 

tlie  public  sentiment  was  comparatively  feeble  \tv  ^aNOt  ol  %^aK«r3^xnl\j\^S[k«ii 

creased  profit,  and  enlarged  cultivation  ot  cotton,  A<imoi\«XwAft4  ^^  ^^««^ 

tacM  of  the  African  race  for  ito  production.     lietoT«i  V>a»X.  Xame,  V>mswi  -i 
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•pdogkti  for  the  butitation,  but  kiw  defenden  or  idToeates.    Sinoe  then,  tlie 
foandatioiis  of  slayery  have  been  explored,  and  ita  claime  to  public  regard  ean- 
Tiieed  in  every  poesible  form.    It  has  been  proven  to  be  a  g^at  social  and 
pofitieal  bleesing.    It  has  been  shown  that  it  naa  existed  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  divine  as  well  as  by  human  law ;  that  it  haa 
neatly  elevated  the  African  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  that  the  American 
slave  IS  far  ahead  of  any  of  his  race,  in  all  that  exalts  our  nature,  and  ralsea 
man  above  the  mere  brute.    It  is  found  to  be  justified  by  the  strongest  reason, 
and  to  rest  upon  an  impregnable  basis.    This  g^at  revolution  in  opinion  haa 
been  wrought  out  practically  by  cotton.     From  four  hundred  thousand,  the 
Bomber  of  slaves  originally  imported,  they  have  grown  to  be  four  millions. 
From  a  small  value,  they  have  become  worth  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 
With  the  natural  increaae,  and  with  the  tendency  to  concentrate  where  their 
labor  ia  moat  valuable,  they  will  fill  all  our  territory  that  is  best  adapted  to  their 
labor.     The  profits  of  tropical  products  will  concentrate  their  numbers  in  the 
eormtriea  approachine  the  tropics,  and  attract  them  from  the  grain  growing 
regions.     Tlie  demand  for  cotton  will  force  the  support  of  those  who  now  op- 
pose the  system,  when  they  find  it  can  be  obtaineu  in  no  other  way.    There 
will  be  a  great  and  growing  competition  between  New-England  and  01d-£n|g- 
land,  for  Uie  rich  and  vast  trade  of  China.     Cotton  exports  will  form  the  chief 
element  of  that  trade.    They  V^ill  be  rivals  in  the  purchase  of  it,  andjf  we  ref^ 
to  sell,  except  to  those  who  respect  our  riehts,  and  make  no  war  u|>on  our  insti- 
totioBs,  slavery  will  stand  stronger  and  firmer  tiian  it  has  done  since  the  first 
assault  upon  it.    Ours  is  the  only  country,  which  has  a  surplus  of  cotton,  and 
we  hold  the  lever  which  moves  or  stops  the  great  car  of  commerce.    When  it 
baa  attained  the  aupremacy  of  control  to  which  it  is  entitled,  it  will  achieve  ita 
greateat  triumph,  by  the  protection  it  extends  to  the  labor  which  grows  it.    It 
viU  be  a  capital  in  itself,  which  will  bo  able  to  defend  the  institution  which 
tteatos  it.    It  will  thus  work  out  its  own  high  destiny,  and  bind  the  world  by 
•  eon]  too  strong  to  be  broken.     You  may,  then,  concentrate  slavery  with 
safety,  in  the  cotton  growing  regions  of  the  South,  for  the  necessities  of  the 
World,  and  its  dependence  upon  its  production  will  insure  its  security.      With 
the  monopoly  of  its  growth  you  need  have  no  fear  of  an  over  supply.     Improve 
Jour  modes  of  culture  and  your  kinds  of  seeds — introduce  the  best  agricultu- 
ral implements  and  machinery  ;  cultivate  your  richest  soil ;  and  yon  mny  ap- 
proximate a  supply  equal  to  the  wants  of  tne  world.     In  this  way  you  will  ao 
Jtiore  to  promote  the  peace,  and  advance  the  civilization  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  to  bind  these  States  together,  and  to  perpetuate  their  union,  than  any 
other  class  of  human  beings.     You  will  add  more  to  the  material  wealth  of 
mankind,  than  the  gold  of  California  and  Australia,  though  that  amounts  to  a 
hundred  millions  a  year.     You  will  refute  the  stigma,  that  the  earth  grows  pale 
Under  the  footprints  of  slavery,  and  prove  that  the  institution  which  contributes 
more  to  the  wealth,  the  commerce,  the  prosperity,  and  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  globe  than  any  other  ;  which  diffuses  its  blessings  wherever 
the  aaila  of  commerce  whiten  tlic  shores  of  the  ocean,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
favored  of  Heaven. 

2.— BI-SULPHATE  OF  LIME  IN  SUGAR. 

The  Balon  Rouge  Gazette^  says  the  New-Orleans  Delta,  published  in  the  midst 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  region,  and  having  every  inducement  to  favor  ony  measure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  planters,  asserts  that  the  use  of  bi-sulphatc  of  lime  in  sugar 
has  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  health  of  those  who  consume  that  article. 
Tbe  Gazelle  says  that  old  sugar  planters,  who  have  tried  it,  are  daily  furnishing 
evidence  of  the  fact ;  and  that,  even  of  those  who  still  use  this  article  in  sugars 
meant  for  sale,  few  or  none  use  the  sugar  containing  it  on  their  own  tables,  or 
allow  it  to  be  used  by  their  slaves.     The  paper  says  : — 

**  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  nearly  every  planter  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
parish,  will  make  this  year  as  they  did  last,  the  sugar  for  their  own  use  on  the 
old  plan,  without  the  poison  of  bi-sulphate.     We  referred  the  other  dtxN  X.o  Viv^ 
(act,  that  the  refuse  from  the  kettles,  after  making  sugar  w\t\\  \.\uft  a.T\\c\<^^  ^v>\ 
kill  hogs. 

**  Tbe  bog§  upon  wbieh  tbe  experiment  woa  made  Ykad  to  \>e  ^uxwo^  ^^> 
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tiribbed  And  confined,  and  it  killed  them  all  in  Bliort  order.  Left  alona  tlM 
tarn  up  their  nosoe  at  this  poison,  and  will  not  touch  it. 

"  In  A  Cliristian  point  of  view,  wo  shonld  like  to  know  how  planters  « 
an  article  to  make  their  produce  bring  a  half  cent  more  in  the  pound,  that  the 
know  full  well  is  injurions  to  the  animal  economy  ?  Wo  dare  say  that  the  grtt 
mortality  this  season  among  children  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  symp  ax 
molasses  of  the  bi-snlphate/' 

Per  contro,  the  New-Orleans  Delta  Bayn : — 

"Bi-Sulphate  is  utterly  innocuous, *and  that  whether  it  is  or  not,  the  phmtei 
and  suirar-makcrs  so  regard  it,  and  use  it  in  their  families  constantly.  We  as 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  its  chemical  composition  to  give  an  authoritatir 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  but  from  all  we  can  learn,  the  bi-sulphate  is  usee 
simply  as  a  defecator  or  cleanser,  by  which  the  foreign  snbstances  in  the  oaiu 
juice  are  brought  to  the  surface,  and  thus  the  sugar  is  made  whiter  and  th 
crystallization  promoted.  Neither  sulphur  nor  lime,  the  components  of  thj 
solution,  are  poisonous  substances.** 

3.-.IMPR0VED  COTTON. 

Mr.  D.  Dicktion,  of  Oxford,  Oa.,  has  succeeded  in  producing  npon  one  stalk  c 
cotton  of  a  kind  which  he  calls  '*  Dickson's  Select  Cotton,**  only  five  feet  higl 
469  bolls.    IIo  gives  the  following  directions  for  its  cultivation  : 

"  The  land  should  be  broken  iiiio  and  deep  before  planting,  and  if  planted  a 
high  land,  it  should  bo  planted  on  Ytcih,  the  land  should  be  kept  as  level  in  th 
cultivation  between  the  rows  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  cotton  from  shcddinj 
in  case  of  drought. 

*'  If  planted  on  land  inclined  to  be  wet.  or  on  ^ottom-land,  it  shonld  be  plante 
on  bods  as  high  as  pos:»ible,  and  the  middle  furrow  should  be  kept  open  to  drai 
oIF  Uie  surplus  water,  so  thai  the  beds  may  have  warmth  and  dryness,  so  csBen 
tlal  to  the  cotton  plant.  In  a  short  climate  for  cotton  it  should  be  planted  o\ 
beds  as  high  aa  potato  ridges,  and  kept  so  in  the  cultivation  by  keeping  th 
middle  furrow  woll  open,  which  will  increase  the  warmth  of  the  land  tally  on 
degree,  causing  it  to  mature  earlier  — The  land  should  be  plowed  as  shallow  ■ 
possible,  with  sweeps  sot  very  skiniiniiig  to  prevent  the  cotton  from  making  tcx 
much  wood,  and  shedding  'itA  first  fruit,  which  should  be  secured  if  possible. 

"  In  all  light,  loose  and  Hand}'  soils,  cotton  should  bo  cultivated  with  sweep 
very  skimming,  or  light  harrowd,  stirring  the  ground  a»  shallow  as  possible,  ba 
frequently,  as  the  breaking  of  the  young  root**  or  feeders  is  almost  certain  U 
cauHO  the  cotton  to  shed  a  portion  of  it-s  tir<t  fruit,  which  ought  to  be  secured  t< 
mature  a  good  croi)  before  early  frost.  Stiff  lands  should  be  plowed  once  only 
after  planting,  and  then  cultivated  as  above  directed.  This  variety  of  cottoi 
must  be  topped. 

"On  thin  and  unmannred  upland,  it  should  be  topped  by  the  20th  July,  raanare^ 
upland  the  Isl  of  Auguift,  and  rich  bottom  ab<mt  the  10th  of  August,  as  too  earl] 
to[>ping  of  bottom  land  will  cause  it  to  sucker  too  much.  If  strong  land,  it  pat 
out  side-brancho.s  at  the  ground,  which  ought  to  be  topped  also.  This  eottoi 
should  be  h'ft  one  fourth  thicker  in  the  drill  than  other  cotton,  and  the  rowi  i 
little  closer." 

MISCKLLANEOUS  DKPARTMEXr. 

1.— MONTGOMERY,  ALAB^VMA. 

PROFKS.son  Georck  Stki'ckratii  thus  continues  his  notes  for  the  Review : 

The  first  j>ortion  of  Montgomer}*,  east  of  the  Range  Line,  was  laid  oat  abotf 

1817,  by  Andrew  Dexter,  Esq.,  and  about  tlie  sumo  time,  west  of  the  RanM 

Line,  by  the  Alabama  Company,  12  or  18  years  afterward  ;  and  still  farthe] 

west  ol  the  Range  Line,  by  Edward  Harpick,  Est}.,  and  Henry  Goldtbwaite 

Esq.,  tho  latter  subsequently  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ahibamo.     Othei 

portions  of  the  city  were  laid  out  by  George  Whitman,  Esq.,  General  Join 

Scott,  P.  H.  Clayton,  Esq.,  and  others. 

The  present  popnlntion  of  the  city  is  between  9,000  and  10,000  inhabitnntK.  Thi 

valuation  of  the  real  estate  is  now  aboAit  five  ti\\\V\v)ii&  ol  ^oVLma.    Namber  od 

mJcs  of  cotton  shipped  from  this  city  this  BeiiAoii,\»,\i^V>  V>\vb  ^ak^  vf«c  ^fSRA 
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and  tlie  iMeipli  will  probably  reacb,  by  the  cIom  of  the  Beason,  100,000  bales. 
The^  aapHol  is  loeatea  on  elevated  around,  in  the  esstero  part  of  the  city,  on 
Capitol-Hill,  sod  was  laid  ont,  and  left  for  that  purpose,  oy  the  propnetor, 
Anorew  Dexter,  Esq.,  aboTO-named.  This  edifioo  is  of  bricK,  ana  stnccoed. 
Thta  Tiew  from  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is  Tcry  extensive  over  the  sur- 
itMuding  oountry. 

There  are  many  handsome  private  residences,  built  of  brick,  and  several  of 
them  rwy  expensive  and  magnifioent. 

It  contains  one  Protestant  Episcopal,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, one  Methodist  Protestant,  oue  Roman  Catholic,  and  one  Baptist  Church, 
and  filled  with  able  and  faithful  ministers,  and  also  one  Jewish  Synagogue 
Boom. 

This  is  the  reudence  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  the  Protestant  Episeo* 
pal  Church. 

There  is  a  goodly  number  of  private  and  public  schools  for  the  education 
of  youth,  un&  the  superintendence  of  accomplished  and  intelligent  instme* 
ton. 

The  only  chartered  banks  in  the  city,  are  the  Central  Bank  of  Alabama,  and 
the  Bank  of  Montgomery,  both  of  well-established  reputation  throughout  the 
eoimtry.  The  Montgomery  Insurance  Company,  the  Southern  Insurance  Com- 
pajDj,  are  chartered  mstitutions,  doing  banking  business  on  sound  principles. 

Tliere  are  several  private  banking-houses,  as :  Henley  &  Co.,  Jesiah  Morris, 
and  S.  Ciolom  A  Co.,  with  large  capitals,  and  doing  an  extensive  business,  on 
sih£i  and  honest  principles,  following  my  own  motto  of  experience  : 


,  1 1>» 


**  HooMtj  ft  th«  best  policy ! . 

"  The  future  uncOTcra  the  hidden  depth  of  the  past." 

In  this  city  are  three  first  class  hotels :  the  Exchange  Hotel,  Montgomery 
Hall,  and  Ma jison  House.  It  is  my  pleasure,  however,  to  spend  my  time  always 
at  the  first,  whose  proprietors,  Messrs.  Watt,  Lanier  &  Co.,  are  gentlemen  well 
known  throughout  the  United  States,  for  comfortable  accommodations  and  good 
fisre. 

In  this  capital  there  arc  three  newspoper  establishments,  The  Montgomery 
Advertiser^  rhe  Confcderationy  ond  The  Montgomery  Mail,  whose  editors  are 
scholars,  and  obligiofl:  gentlemen. 

About  eight  mouths  of  the  year,  navigation  for  large  steamboats  is  pood  on 
the  Alabama  River,  on  which  the  city  is  situated,  and  the  balance  of  the  year 
navigation  is  sufficient  for  small  boats. 

The  capital  is  also  connected  by  the  Montgomery  and  Westpoint  Railroad 
with  Westpoint,  and  by  a  branch  from  Opelika  with  Columbus,  Ceo.  The  Ala- 
bama and  Florida  Railroad  will  connect  Montgomery  with  Pensacola,  and  is 
finished  from  the  capital  to  a  point  distant  36  miles,  near  (ireenville,  Butler  co. 
The  balance  of  the  road  is  nearly  all  graded,  and  will  probably  be  comp'eted  to 
Pensacola  in  the  year  1860. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  state,  arc,  as  far 
%a  I  have  had  opportunity  to  judge,  citizens  of  liberal,  hospitable,  intelligent  and 
obliging  character ;  and  I  deeply  regret  the  briefness  of  my  visit.  The  mcr- 
chantM  here  seem  to  do  a  brisk  business,  and  are  noted  for  their  energy,  devoted- 
Qcss  and  perseverance  in  their  business  transactions. 

2— MOBILE,  ALABAMA. 

Havi!co  left  Montgomery  on  Friday  afternoon,  in  that  splendid  steamer  St. 

Ktchdas,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Jesse  G.  Cox,  I  was  greatly  gratified 

to  find  her  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  convenient  boats  upon  which  I  have 

ever  been.     The  captain  and  his  officers  are  distinguished  for  their  courteous 

attentions  to  their  passengers,  and  all  the  arrangements  of  the  boat  arc  of  the 

VUMi  elegant  order.     The  cabin  is  175  ieet  in  length  and  16  feet  wide,  and  the 

state-rooms  fitted  up  in  the  best  style.     It  is  almost  like  being  in  a  drdwing-room 

to  glide  along  in  these  floating  palaces,  compared  to  the  rough  and  disagreeable 

manner  of  travelling  in  former  times. 

The  Alabama  River  is  distin^tiisheci  by  many  associations  of  an  Vv\«\.ot\c.«\  c\\«t- 
scter.     We  patMed  along  by  the  old  Indian   Ground,  which  Wee  \n  \*owt\Aft% 
eamaij;  tbmi  we  saw  the  aoeno  of  the  Canoe  Fight,  and  adeiwai^  ^aa^t^  xfc»w 
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it  to  celebrated  for  the  f  anguinafj  massacrea  of  Fort  ICimna,  all  of  wUflk 
bribed  in  that  beautiful  and  intelligent  work  of  Judge  A.  B.  Maek»  pab- 
last  year,  entitled.  Romantic  Passages  in  Southwesiem  Htstory, 
city  of  Mobile  is  veiy  interesting  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  Ton  are 
that  it  was  the  first  seat  of  Colonel  Patt<>n  in  the  Southwest.  DianTille 
I  companions  were  here  some  ten  years  before  New-Orleans  was  estab- 
The  tirst  settlement  at  this  point  was  in  1711.  New-Orleans  was  not 
J  until  1721 .  Nearly  all  vestiges  of  the  old  French  inhabitants  have  passed 
but  we  observe  memorials  of  them  in  the  names  of  the  streets  of  the 
luch  as  Dauphin.  Royal,  Conti,  St.  Michael,  dec.,  dec. 
population  of  Mobile  is  about  30,000.  Business  prospects  are  verr 
ling  in  Mobile  at  this  time.  The  inhabitants  seem  to  have  lost  all  reeoU 
of  the  yellow  fever  of  last  summer,  and  are  rushing  in  commercUl  and 
\\  speculations  with  the  greatest  avidity. 

city  has  been  of  late  much  excited  by  Ihe  filibuster  movements  toward 
;rua.  General  William  Walker  has  made  it  his  headquarters,  and  is  still 
^rhousands  of  hearts  here  are  throbbinfr  with  anxiety  for  his  success,  as  it 
ved  that  the  establishment  of  Anglo-Saxon  rule  in  Nicaragua  will  add  to 
imercial  prosperity  of  the  South  and  the  extension  and  safety  of  our  pe- 
nstitutions. 

receipts  of  cotton  since  the  1st  of  September,  exceed  300,000  bales,  and 
ich  600,000  bales  for  the  season. 

le  may  well  be  proud  of  her  literary  institutions.  She  is  doingmore  than 
her  city  in  the  South  for  common  school  education.  The  Baton 
ly  furnishes  1,000  pupils  annually  with  the  elements  of  knowledge,  free 
ge. 

VIobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  This  great 
ise,  which  is  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  with  those  of  the  OhiiH 
ileted,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  section  in  Northern  Mississippi  and 
see,  which  will  cost  for  its  completion  only  $700,000.  This  sum,  it  is 
Illy  believed,  will  soon  be  raised  upon  the  bonds  of  the  company. 
Mobilians  are  justly  proud  of  their  famous  Battle  House,  it  is  unqaes- 
r  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  South.  The  proprietors,  Messrs.  Chamber- 
Darling,  are  the  very  models  of  landlords,  keeping  constantly  in  view 
?cnipnce  and  welfare  of  iheir  guests.  The  table  is  provided  with  all  the 
I  and  delicacies  that  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  first-class  establishments 
country. 

Id  talk  to  you  for  hours  on  the  other  interesting  characteristics  of  M<riiile, 
sketch  is  already  sufliciently  extended. 

8— MISSISSIPPI,  AND  HER  EARLY  HISTORY. 

ire  rejoiced  to  perceive  that  the  Historical  Society  of  Mississippi,  recently 

ed,  are  in  earnest  in  their  labors,  and  wo  incorporate  with  pleasure  the  cir- 

ey  have  sent  us.     A  similar  society  in  Louisiana  has  been  absorbed  by  the 

ly  of  Sciences  as  one  of  its  chapters      Our  Rcviiw  has  published  many 

^sults,  and  will  still  continue  to  do  so,  and  extend  its  pages  also  to  kin- 

;ietic8  at  the  South  : 

[Ississippians,  we  have,  apart  from  our  common  heritage  in  the  great 
c,  a  history  of  our  own,  replete  with  interest  and  instruction,  and  among 
crs  of  our  State  were  men  whose  names  and  characters  may  each  be 
pon  with  patriotic  pride.  Nor  can  we  accept  the  alternative,  that  thoea 
!  now  reaping  where  they  once  sowed,  those  who  are  the  favored  coca* 
f  the  fair  land  which  they  explored  and  settled  when  it  was  yet  a  wilder- 
e  a  thankless  race,  or  forgetful  of  those  to  whom  they  owe  their  goodly 

ft 

^  ■ 

not  in  Mississippi  that  State  feeling  and  State  pride  are  wanting.  I(  ie 
» that  men  who  have  served  us  well  are  forgotten  because  they  are  dead. 
r  beMFts  of  our  people  arc  true,  and  their  memories  faithful ;  and  we  aie 
ired  they  only  need  to  be  reminded  ihal  wViaXVa  «iTVfca.veiL  in  the  memoriee 
eartM  of  Che  present  generation,  ahon\d  ^%^e  %\m  %  v*infiagDaiB\iMMii 
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tat  fenentiaos  yet  unborn.    There  may  have  been  neglect*  but  not  indifference ; 
■nd  now  that  the  <^»portuuity  is  afforded  thein  of  discharging  this  sacred  duty, 
the  earnest  appeal  tAat  the  materials  which  elucidate  our  early  history  may  not 
be  euffered  to  perish,  but  be  gathered  and  gaiued  with  filial  care,  will  not  be  in 
fain.     Let  us,  fellow-citizens,  preserve  from  oblivion,  now  while  wo  may,  the 
names  and  deeds  of  the  hardy  pioneers  who  Uid  the  foundation  of  our  noble 
State,  and  of  all  those  who  by  their  wisdom  and  their  valor  have  since  contribu- 
ted to  its  welfare  and  renown.     Already  much  has  been  lost.     The  first  settlers 
are  all  gone,  and  their  immediate  descendants  are  rapidly  passing  away.     Unless 
they  are  now  secured,  the  authentic  history  of  our  State  will  soon  be  beyond  our 
reach.     The  mementoes  of  the  Indian  occupants  of  our  soil  are  scattered  over 
the  whole  State  witn  none  to  gather  them.     The  extinct  2f  atches  tribe  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  almost  a  myth.    The  notices  of  European  expeditions,  com- 
mencing with  De  Soto*s  in  1542,  and  of  European  settlements,  commencing  with 
La  Salle  in  1681,  are  very  obscure.    The  influence  of  the  French  and  Span'iKh 
rtgimea  upon  our  early  history  is  almost  unknown,  and  the  very  annals  of  our 
territorial  government  are  in  clanger  of  being  lost.     And  is  it  not  then  time,  high 
time,  that  this  work  should  be  entered  upon  and  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
vigor  !     Should  not  all  who  can,  lend  us  their  aid  in  the  collecting  of  interesting 
Cicts  derived  from  original  and  authentic  sources — thus  contributing  to  our  his- 
tory what  else  will  remain  unwritten !     And  while  we  offer  a  safe  depository  for 
whatever  relates  to  the  oldon  men  and  the  ulden  times,  as  well  as  to  contempora- 
neous history,  may  we  not  hope  that  a  spirit  of  research  will  be  awakened  through- 
out oar  borders,  which  will  leave  as  little  as  pussiblo  of  our  origin  and  progress  to 
future  conjecture !   States  much  younger  than  our  own,  and  far  inferior  to  ours  in 
historic  interest,  have  already  made  great  advancement  in  this  work.     Wiscon- 
sin in  particular,  though,  as  a  State,  thirty-one  V ears  younger  than  Mississippi, 
has  set  us  an  example  of  enlightened  and  patriotic  interest  well  worthy  of  our 
imitation.     Her  Legislature  has  had  the  wisdom  and  liberality  to'  make  an  annual 
appropriation  to  her  Historical  Society,  through  which  great  and  lasting  benefits 
have  already  been  secured.     In  three  years  the  Society  has  collected  a  valuable 
historical  library  of  3,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  a  greater  number  of  pamphlets, 
with  many  unbound  documents  and  files  of  ncwi<p.ipcr8  and  periodicals — to  ray 
nothing  of  its  cabinet,  and  the  gallery  of  pt>rtraits  of  Um  pioneers  and  early  public 
men.     It  also  publishes  annually,  a  large  volume  of  valuable  reports  and  collec- 
tions.    We  invoke  our  fellow-citizens  to  aid  us  in  doin;[j  likcwi.se.     We  cordially 
invite  them  to  become  incmbiTs  of  the  Socirty.  by  the  annual  payment  of  one  dol- 
lar, or  life-members,  by  the  single  paymont  of  twenty  dollars.     Wo  ask  for  con- 
tributions and  endowments  ;  indcrd,  for  whatever  moy  facilitate  the  purposes  of 
our  organization,  and  perpetuate  the  honorable  memories  of  the  past. 
The  parlicnlar  objects  of  collection  desired  by  the  S(K:iety  are  as  follows : 
1.  Manuscript  statements  and  narratives  of  piotieer  settlers — old  letters  and 
Journals  relative  to  the  early  hiBtorv'  and  settlement  of  Mississippi ;  biographical 
notices  of  eminent  citizens,  dcceafscd,  and  facts  illustrative  of  our  Indian  tribeo, 
their  history,  characteristics,  sketches  of  their  prominent  chiefs,  orators  and  war- 
riors, together  with  contributions  of  Indian  implements,  dress,  ornaments  and 
curiosities. 

2  Files  of  newspapers,  bo(»k8,  pamphlets,  college  catalogues,  minutes  of 
ecclesiastical  conventions,  conferences  and  synodfl,  and  other  publications  rela- 
ting to  this  State,  and  to  the  territory  of  which  it  once  formed  a  part. 

3.  Drawings  and  descriptions  of  our  ancient  uiounds  and  fortificationn,  their 
size,  lepresenta'jon  and  locality,  together  with  information  respecting  any  ancient 

^Mins,  or  other  curiosities  found  in  MissisAippi. 

4.  Indian  geographical  names  of  streams  and  localities  in  this  State,  with  their 
signification. 

6.  Books  of  all  kinds,  and  esf>eciatly  such  as  relate  to  American  history,  travels 
aind  biography  in  general,  and  the  Southwest  in  particular,  family  genealogies,  old 
^nagazines,  pamphlets,  maps,  historical  manuscripts,  autographs  of  distinguished 
^imes,  coins,  medals,  paintings,  portraits,  statuary  and  engravings. 

6.  We  solicit  from  historical  societies  and  other  learned  bodies,  iVval  XnXeTcWtv^^ 
^>f  books  and  other  aiatcrials,  by  which  the  usefulness  of  instiluUoiia  o(  \.Yi\«  iv^u- 
^\iniB  MO  e»$entially  enhanced. 

VOL,  L NO.  11.  g 
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7.  The  Society  particularly  begi  the  favor  and  compliment  of  authora  and 
publishers,  to  presentt  with  their  autographs,  copies  of  their  nspective  works  for 
Its  library. 

8.  Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews,  will  confer 
I  lasting  favor  on  the  society,  by  contributing  their  publications  regularly  for  its 
ibrary — or,  at  least,  such  numbers  as  may  contain  articles  bearing  upon  Missis- 
lippi  history,  biography,  geography,  or  antiquities  ;  all  which  wOl  be  carefully 
>reserved  for  binding. 

Wm.  Ckosb  Craicb, 

St.  H.  MiLLlKKN, 

Thomas  J.  Whastok. 

Jackson,  Nov  26,  1858. 

N.  13. — Subscriptions  and  donations  of  money  should  be  forwarded  to  Wilt 
Ldams,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  Jackson. 

Any  anicles  tlewigned  for  the  Society,  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  Corresponding 
iecretary  and  Librarian,  B.  W.  Saunders,  £«q.,  Jackson,  or  they  may  be  de- 
losited  with  the  oflicers  of  the  Society,  or  uiih  cither  of  the  following  named 
;entlemcn  : 

Giles  M.  Hillyer,  Natchez;  James  Roach,  Esq.,  Vicksburgh ;  Hon.  J.  F.  H. 
/laiborne.  Bay  St.  Louis ;  Hon.  Beverly  Mntthcws,  Columbus ;  Kev.  J.  H. 
ngraham,  Holly  Springs ;  Col.  J.  H.  Hornc,  Wayne  county. 

4.— STATISTICS  OF  ARKANSAS. 

The  aggregate  population  of  the  fifiy-three  counties,  on  the  first  day  of  Jan« 
ary,  1858,  was  325,429,  uf  which  131.197  were  free  while  males  ;  113,113  free 
rhite  females  ;  80,385  tilaves,  and  734  free  persons  of  color.  The  lands  cuiti- 
Bted  in  the  year  1857  were  317,680  acres  in  cotton,  and  the  production  172,69S 
ales ;  979,354  acres  in  grain,  and  the  pruiiuction  16,880,952  bushels  of  com, 
,139,096  buslicU  of  wheat,  and  2.035,730  bushels  of  oats.  By  the  auditnr*8 
•port,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  the  State  ol  Arkansas,  for  the  year  1858, 
esides  other  property,  60,249  slaves,  360  saw-mills.  104  tan-yards,  66  distille-* 
ics,  2,212  pleasure  carriages,  61,198  horbcs,  23.103  mules,  J, 001  jacks  and  jen* 
ies,  191,692  neat  cattle,  $1,841,802  in  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  Sl,086,t)S5 
toney  loaned  at  interest^  849,669  invested  in  steamboats,  $^0,177  in  gold 
atches  and  jewelry,  $>60,044  invested  in  manufactories  ;  and  thbt  the  total  vaium 
f  the  property  taxed  in  the  Sute,  f.ir  ihe  year  1858,  is  899,872,248. 

The  increase  of  the  taxable  property  vf  this  State,  for  the  four  years,  from 
352  to  !856,  was  $27,857,965;  and  durinir  the  last  two  jears,  the  increase  of 
le  taxable  property  of  the  State  has  been  829,115,203 — demonstrating  that  the 
ixahio  property  of  the  State  has  iiicreaKed.  during  the  last  six  years,  957.973» 
S8  ;  and  that  more  than  half  of  that,  increase  was  during  the  last  two  years, 
be  whole  value  of  property  taxed  in  the  Slate,  for  the  year  1852,  was  $42,900,* 
30  :  being  $14,073,088,  less  than  half  ol  whai  it  amounts  to  for  the  year  1858. 

5.— GREAT  FIRES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— l857-'5a 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  fires  occurring  during  eMl» 
lonth  of  the  past  year,  with  the  loss  resulting  : 

No.  of  Fire^  Ia)w,  1858.  Ditto,  IS^T. 

January 86  $1,892,000  $1,000,000 

Fcbrnary 30  ....    1.223,000  ... .  2,080,000 

March 80  ....      856,000  ....  1,788,000 

April 19  795,000  1,720,000 

May ..17  ....   1,109,000.  869,000 

.Tune 16  825,000  958,000 

July  27  ....      832,000  ....  1,602,000 

August 21  778,000  ....  651,000 

September 17  785,000  1,025,000 

October 19  ....   1.920,000  ....  1,820,000 

Norembcr 10  657,000  ....  1,110,000 

December VI  ....     4^\,Q«0  ....  649,000 

the  above  list  all  losBes  less  tbim  $10,0^  m«  omvXXft^ 
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EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY. 


Wi  are  indebted  to  L.  W.  Spratt,  of ) 
8onth  Carolina,  for  a  copy  of  nb  very  I 
able  remarks  made  in  tbo  Legislature  of : 
South  Carolina  npon  the  re-openliig  of  ] 
the  slave  trade,  and  althongh  we  can- 1 
Slot  publish  fallj,  shall  at  an  early  day  { 
extract  liberally  from  them.  Mr.  spratt 
*vas  almost  the  first  to  open  the  discus- 
sion of  Uiis  very  important  subject  to 
^6  South,  and  he  has  pursued  it  ever 
■ioce  with  an  ability  and  zeal  seldom  if 
ver  surpassed.  It  must  be  a  source  of 
' '  "*  btion  to  him  to  find  how  wide  and 
has  been  the  interest  excited. 


pages.  The  work  has  been  reduced  to 
the  low  price  of  $15,  and  the  publishers 
have  also  issued  a  Cabinet  Atlas,  which 
is  intermediate  between  the  General  and 
the  School  Atlas.  It  is  embraced  in  one 
volume,  royal  quarto,  with  il3  steol 
plate  maps  and  600  wood  cuts. 


B.  Thomassy,   Hydraulic  Engineer, 
"^■rho  has  removed   to  Louisiana,  sends 
a  paper   upon    our  Levee   System 
interpreted  Dy  that  of  IloUana,  and 
re  will    Dubliih    it  hereafter.      This 
ibjeot  of  hydraulic  engineering  should 
re^rded  as  of  first  importance  in 
>uisiana. 


*'An  atU^,  embracinf^  all  tho  new  features 
of  modern  geography,  and  dive.ited  of  ihe  er- 
rors of  past  agc-i,  hai  for  many  yvarM  beun 
wanting  to  coiiiplute  tho  library  of  A mericaa 
geographical  literature.     None  of  the    olJcr 
;  workH  of  u  like  chanicter,   however   praise- 
worthy thoy  mny  have  been  in  their  da;  and 
generation,  and  however  altered  to  adapt  th«m 
to  present  circumhtanccs,  have  been  able  to 
.  exhibit  a  moioiy  of  the  collected  knowledge  of 
I  the  present  time.    It  iH  only  by  entirely  new 
'  drawings  and   descriptions  that  the  subject 
could  Im  faithfully  portrayed." 


The  following  works  were  received 
i  the  house  of  D.  Appleton  <fe  Co., 
ew-York,  and  will  be  noticed  fully  in 
^ir  next: 

Th€  Ministry  of  Lifcj 

Bertram  Noelj 

ComelTf  Schod  Grammar. 

Will  publishers  take  notice,  that  books 
tended  for  the  Review  should  be  sint 
rough  Netc-Orlcaru  booksellers. 

The  next  Southern  Convention  is  to 

^  held  at  Vicksburgh,  ^iiss.,  in  May, 

^  ^^9,  and  the  press  of  that  State  have 

Ttrsdy  taken  tne  subject  in  hund,  as  will 

f  seen  by  the  following  extract : 

•^As  ther«  will  be  a  large  oamber  of  vi^ito^fi 
*  *x  our  city  at  that  time.  an«l  many  distin- 
^^"AlOicd  gentlemen,  we  submit  that  it  would 
^5>  t  be  too  early  for  our  city  authoritie«»  and 
^i  t.4zeaf  to  take  some  steps  toward  accommo- 
"^  t-.ng  the  bodv,  as  well  Od  the  members  likely 
be  preacnt." 

"We  are  indebted  to  tho  publishers,  J. 

^.  Colton  <fc  Co.,  of  New-York,  for  a 

^py  of  their  General  Atlas  of  the  Worid, 

^  two  lai^o  Tolumes.     It  contains  1 70 

^^Mp§  and  plana,  and  161  Jcttcr-prcBB 


The  editor  of  the  Southern  Intelligen- 
I  cer,   published   at  Austin,   Texas,  has 
written  a  reply  to  the  oble  article  of 
Mr.  Delohy,   wliich  we  recently   pub- 
lished, in  advocacy  of  the  slave  trade, 
:  and  has  di-sircd  its  ap]>earance  in  the 
I  Ucview.     We  have  not  the  space  for 
that  purpose  at  present,  but  incorporate 
willingly  one  j>ortion  of  his  remarks  : 

"  Mr.  Dolony's  calculation  is.  that  in  18C0 
the  cotton  ciop  of  the  world  will  fall  .short  of 
the  (lem;»n:l  1,300,000  baleM,  n-quiring  orjO.COO 

|fed>lition:il  negio    laborerii.     To  bupply  thu>e, 

iltplony  wiiuld  reuptn  tlic  African  ^ln\e  triide, 
while  De  Cord<i\a  mouM  im|>ort  European  la- 
bonr^  into  Tc'xa«.  'Ihe  gentlemen,  however, 
differ  wiik-ly  as  to  tliu  uncultivated  lands  in 
tho  other  cotton  Status.  De  Cordova  tliinks 
there  are  n«»ue:  Dclony  cunomjiloy  100,0(0  ad- 
ditional African  InbonTn  in  Louisiana,  and 
lea\e  the  foie^ts  >>till  unblazed.  He  doe>  not 
prnp«jse  less  than  lOOOW  new  Africans  in  each, 
of  the  eight  cotton  Sttiton;  and  yi't  he  adnnita 
that  the  lOO.OoO,  at  the  African  impoiters* 
p. ices.  $;J«'0  each,  would  coht  thirty  mill ionii  of 
dollar.',  requiiing  two  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lions of  aollar-*  for  tlio  eif;ht  cotton  Htateti, 
en)])lo,\it  g  1.3i>0  ^es-els  of  lit  0  ton«  each,  mak- 
irg  two  lej^ulur  tri]is  a  year.  It  wouhl  take 
two  full  croprt  of  S.^i.O.OOO  biilfH  of  cotton,  at 
Bfty  dollars  per  bale,  to  pay  for  the  8i  O.OOO 
negToe.H.  And  as  the  e  would  more  than  d<iuble 

I  all  th<)  iiet;ro(>H  ever  impoited  into  the  United 
States,  >k  hat  would  be  the  rc-ult  a  contury 
hence  f     DeConloNa'n  notiins   of   importing 

I  wliitc  lubprcri*  aie  ►tilVmotc  abfiX&rd. 

"Mr.  Delony  ii*  alajraed  al  \\\v  KtnaW "ttWEOt- 
ber.-j  of  MLive-owner**  pio^H'T.    \i\kc  IVve  ^t\V*t 
in   tho    North   British   Kcrirus  Y\©    ^^vU  V>i^ 

whole  iiumber  of  »iUvo-owneTi,  iu  \W>,' 


m 
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nco — ^21*1S.-J44.  To  fiiiluf*  th-*  «ivruffi>liii) '  wi»u«l«l  t«ilhi»  r«'io  of  iiirn'ft«o.  In  tliiit  waj 
u»ro  "fi  iini:illy,  he  vmulil  iv  HUM-  <h*  prifi*  l»y  '  w*»  m-.y  t'.-«l:ililis|i  a  Smthorn  In«lcpi^n4«'ni:e, 
3Cit'aHiii){  tli>'  quantity,  hy  f  nfitrn  iinpditt;  i  wl.irli  will  •'lu-rk  tin' ro('klc?<.s  miud5vhukuuw 
ml  henouM  kw  r.i|it  at  I'M-t  fit-  fmin  ili-lttn  uut  the  vuIul*  of  ourinddiu-tiuiUL 
TOry  f.itiiily      Itiit  tho  writ.r  Iriiui.'lf'lmws  a 


.ijiiil     iniiJ<>r*ati»ni    In   In-    iiiiii  ■-  i1  If.      And 


Whil«»  tho  Portion  of  Mr.    Chesniit 


ivnw..iil.l  1.0  ;..  ,ii-hn,ic.t  a.  t..  (.«i.  th-iii  ^'»"»''  ^  '  ^'  J^t'nnte  iii  ^outh  Carolina, 
•hon  iin-  si'l  tliwii  iiy  -I»M.  T!iv  Inm.-i'.'a.i  ■  and  the  spf*  clii-s  of  Mr.  IlAinnioud.  have 
xtjuipiiun  in  T'.M  iiro\.'*  t.iisj.  ;  hri-n   Fr^anhd    n^   fln    ovMent   lotfing 

-Bu.  ^uI.lK..u  th..  «^;'5:>;^'\ /'^  ?\^.r  Af"*  i '^'^vn  ^f  thnt.  Stat<>  from  the  positions 
iculIIlt;lI.ri.v-^■h.»u^luv^■l;uM  j-jv.iiiMi-:i.iof;  i'nviou-*ly  oocupu-a  liy  her,  the  In- 
AGO,  A<  ih  ii»»w  tiiij  cat'.'  Thi*  i»;i"-.-:«  v<miM  ",/»/«#  jfni/  Speech  of  (worfrnor  Gist  still 
acn  bo  hiirluT  than  Ih'.-y  wen^  iwcnty-tivo  ;  j,„,apk«  ^,f  tlie  oM  nuUificatiou  dnji. 
ear^H;{<» ;  and  y»'t  iln'ii»">. 10  t'l 'iwii  lliriii  <*/•!(•  ii  ,  ,  ,  . 
.  miii-h  iTHiti'T  than  wh.-ii  thi.'y  w-.-io  rkum —    *»''  *'«}!'  '' 


p>n  tho  priii<'ii>lo  that  iiiiiihaMr>  aro  inin'h 
lorc  al>iiii.Iaiit  ^^hi-u  an  at'i-li.^  is  hi;^h.  than 


"  1 1  !<  to  hi'  hciprd  that  no  occasion  will  aHft 


inre  ,,..u„..»,r.  ,,  .Mu  an  n.  .    -   ..  ":^  !•.""•"•    r...,uirins  the  rtalo  to  call  up.m  her  urn*  for 

ii'iit  grtia  iT,  and,  cin-tciiiiently,  nn-ii^al  la- 
oror-siarror. 


•*  AnntlMT  ri'^ult  wi'iOd  In*,  t'lut  tli«>  .S'dlir;r 
»liifi»f  ttji'O.OiMM  J.Ow.  ul  1  It- ii'i  L'n-.t«Tthau 


— thnt  nnr  cnomic»  ut  thr>  North  Kill  Icain 
wiMl'iin  from  tht;  joht,  and  permit  ui  toqaietl^ 
nianu^o  iiur  own  affrtirsin  our  own  waj— thi^ 


11         II     »           I    •  •                 1  "im  at  tiK'urunv'' iiitlii'ted  withiiQt  itroroc^ 

wuld  re.  illy  J.0  a  ■  -n  i-n-y  ...   n.tL...  :.nd  ^.„,,  ^,^^  i-.-ir  ,.wu  Mmi.v  land.  Aould  venture 

Uar,a..lhy.-crrtnnly«.lli.Y"  :;''-^;t'."n  j,^.^,,,, ,    j,,,.  ,„„,,,,,^  ,,j.-   ^       ,,,      calcuUtlng 

It!  ini»n  riT  t  ■■■•  Niirtii    iiii  i   W  ■•■  1     \\  :.l    l.:in-ri*!-  •. .                                     .  .              .                                            .        "^ 


,«.„..,.,.  '•■■;;"'•'  •■'■'  V  .  \":".  ■;,.'  l"l'-v  'IV..  sh..uld  p.ir.l..n  ^ulnt!tLing  to  the 
If!  rca;.itil  t.i  till'  S.iUh.  >u.v  I  .11  .»  and  Ul- .»   ;.j^-^  P  jj.^^j.^^. ,       »     ^  ^        "•, 

•o...  at  »uk3»  ti^'u.v  .  airl  w-rJi  1  h-...  t  ....  =   » .;         .,,..„,,i-„„,  „,.,^  endeavor  to  unlt«  the 

-Mra.eaw.r.th=.  .r..m..n:...l  t.nj.un.1  <,.^.t..  ,.,,,  the-utir..  Sonlh,  8o  tliat  when  we 
•e  l.aM..  to  in....-..M.ini.ti..n.  «'.;    t  '='t  it  .^.,,„  „.,    ,,.  ^..,.^.„  ,.„^  pla,,.«  a- equals  in 

an  iH  n-.t  a  n.rro.  Our  "'l;''-  ?^-'"t!u-r'n,n<.r...  p..r:Wt  union,  undir  tUo  style  and  titU 
CiirL.al,;U-l...i.t!.r,.   t.u.  m.ly  s.h-atu.n  ;.l  '    r  th.  i:ul  ted  States  f»..u'h. 

ii'St.iulh  I '  thu  exltausliii-.- all  our  c.ipu.il  in  

npiirlin-.r  n^vroi «,  in  inl-T  t-.  in.'njis'  our         -,,       ,  -rv     v*   i  ■•»■ 

ru  pr.pui.itiou,  ai.d  t\i\*\A\  thi-  w-.rii'H  ni.ir- .     llianks  to  tho  author,  Dr.  Roticrt  W. 
•t;  iind  th:if  i.y  all  iii;<ns  wi»  ^-iii.uid  i\u-  '(Jil>b<'s,  Jp  .  for  n  copv  of  the  report  FO- 
.ur..g.-  for.  i./n  inn.,:jr.;..i!on.    In  th.ir  a.jru-    ^^^^^,    t,,  7^,^,/,^,  J^farriau^'.a.  and  DcaikM  tn 
cnti>  for  till- pr.'^t'nt  tli.'v  l-.s-'  Mi^ht  of  th-.*     ^,       *?  ^       i-        *       10-^        u»  u       -ii  l 
Jit  and  c.f  th-  fTH'.itrutuir.    N..»l\  all  ii^rof  :  »^"W'«  i.nnutn'i,  fop  It^i)/,  wnich  will  be 

at  th«»  p  iiit.-t  i.r  th-  pi.n'fis  iif-.  jim.iih-r  Tiotict'«l  fiillv  hort.'nftt'r.  Dr.  Meigs,  of 
an  any  oth.T  inyi-.tui.  nt  .-f  ■■  p:r-.i:  and   I'hiluiKlMhia,  will  also  ivceivc   thanks 

ut  when  t!»"  .■'I  iid—t  an- I'.H- l.i-  ::-t- in  licit  <•  _  „  .  .„..vi.i  *■  ...«:»-l.^  <*  Z/.-..4.  s^ 
i-rvv.'.^.  T|..v!-..M,.ni..,rro.ip.U!i.ni-lv.r;  ^1^^  "  luimplili-t,  OMtltlcd  "  HwiS  to 
ilh  ei.nif-.rt.-*.  and  1  ixuri  •.,  ati.l  the   H'l\;iU'    CninivL'ruphrrxy 

fv*  of  i:.iur;iJii.n.  likv  i.tiiiT  ir.i-n.  TKty  ;  Tht*  d<'iith  of  two  of  oiir  most  diBtin- 
n.s.qu.ntiy   thou.-hiu  .^.lv     l-o   North   f..r   ^r^^U\^,^,\  o»ntrihut<w  and  warm  pononol 

nuHcinKnt>,   to  edura!«'    Ho.ir  chudii-n.  for  \  ^  •       ■,  ,         1     i      l     1         ■      * 

lir  Hujpli"*  a"<i  th.ir  lit.-r.fn:...  They  j  fn«"d.^  cjiMf*  a  dark  shodow  in  oup  wny. 
iiH  build  up  till'  wfaith  .in<i  imp  irtanfo  uf ;  (*oI.  .Tainc!*  Oadsdon,  recent  minister  to 


iiii'.irn.      Wt'  ijiu>t   invc.-t  »u<»n?  eanilal  m  i  ^  ,  .  f"  .i.^^^  «v\«.«        "^-.   T^i«j-^..-\ !_• 

-W   im/.rov..n.eiil.s.  manufarloriol,,  imwlV^'^   ^ui^^OiW      ^*  ^^^f'^^'^'^^^ 
ig  iiMu*4.-,ooiI.g...d,  jchooli.,tUoftTis,  m*V»  lar^  «Q^\\\j«its\>iww%,«»A^ak  vnta^ 
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Jing  influence  in  that  bocly.     Fvw  men   first  of  March.     Tliepnymonts  to  carry 
lave  U'tter  served  their  country  than    i  ' 

James  Oa«lf>deii.     I'eace  to  hit*  iiHh(-:» ! '  r 


inUnst  at  thi*  rnt*.'  of  nix  jxr  c«!nt.  ])«r 
iuinuni.     It   id,   in  irulh,    an  imii'cnHC 


The  lion.  II.  Bry,  of  Onnchita,  is  uIj-o  ;  si><.ou!:ition. 
I^ne.     At  the  rijie  nire  of  78  he  has  been       •'  1  ani  vi  rv  -l-  -iinin? 
called  from  among  ur.     L<)uit«iaiia  may 
"well  moam  <jne  of  her  most  honored 


s  tojcin  in  the  pur- 
t'ha'if  \o  thf  i-xtt'iit  «.»f  one  fifth." 

Ldw.'ird    N.    l>i('kirsi»n,    civil    eniji- 


ftons.     lie  filled   many  hi yh  position^. ,  mcr,  who  (iurv<  y*-.!  th(!  j»rojKTty  i-cvM-al 
and  Alltni  them  well.     Says  a  notice  Ik*-    vrar.^  ai;o,  and  ivporlt.d  njion  it.  among 


fore  ua  : 
*'Evi.*n  h\*  recreations  itnd  rxoici»c   wore 


othrr  thin|^>*  wiid 

'•  In  'iirvi-yin-c  all  <li>'  jrieftt  nii'l  doriiii.Hl  n  it- 


condnrivetn general iuifiroveiiK'iit:  thesi>  wimi^  ,  u.-:il  anl  art<(i<;iiil  n  I..iii!:ijf  s  of  M'fVLMtnn,  I 
moiitlr  in  hi-*  jraHcn  on<t  jfifcn-liuiise''.  Ili«.  '  f.-lt  nst.  ui.l:«*l  at  :li«'  •.iii-iii-  ti".>.'  un<l  ni'i.rlci;i 
kli(iwlc4l»:«  of  irotony  mitl  hnrticnltnro,  with  ,  wlii'li  Iijim-  i-'.-rmiMivl  t'.nin.  -«  li-n;:, tcucmaln 
bl^indus'try  in  collecting  plunt"  and  troosTQiist  .  II  iiini;  r«.i\  I  il.  'Iho  el'mtni'-  nf  inillions  of 
likely  tu  thrive  in  thMt  cliinattt  nntl  ^oil.  have  '  wi>jilth:i.e  the;'.-.  ;ind  noiirort  i->  m:Hli>t'>draw 
•rr^e-l  to  beautify  thft  n'uMonti's  nnd  n.-i  d  r  ;  .mi*  dulLir  timn  'In-  imnt.ii'u  i^tiuo.  Lowell, 
frnitfal  tho  oi-cli.irts  of  hi'<  fi'llow-cili/i'Ji>:  ujtli  >iiitii  f  -a  ci' tln'.td*  :iiii.i:; -s.iind  ih*y  iiiiin 
Kround  M'inroe, !»}  difTu.iing  .iMniil:irt(i<ti':iiid  inf,  ri<ir  di-^': <■(.>. Ii:in  :idv;iiK-<->l  I'mni  :i  c  inn: on 
Affordiogr  llie  opportunity  to  Induli;*'  it.  |  ta.ni  to  a  ilonrMiinv'  <*'■*>'  in  tvi>nty  ycatr:,  und 

"lie  attmctcd  to  that  diMtiint^iixl  then  nl-  ;  low  is  imly  c1ici.k<><i  I'V  Ihf  cxliuu^tiou  of  it< 
TOst  unkn<iirn  ri^ion,  iiii^'n  of  inti'ini;enr«>aiid  watt  r-;i<>wrr.  I'nti  ri'dii,  aK:ITirnton,and  I'ull 
Bortli.hy  the  ■reunite  and  antiil*' di«i'iipri«»n-  I  Kixcr.njjd  numi-i'im  oili -r  |da<«s,  wiiicYi  aio 
kapire  uf  it^  ailvnntai;v.<i,  tbiouglt  the  liMdin^  /  nitre  i>i<iiiiii'-  rir.i:puri-il  wi.li  \oiir^<.aiit  i-dwiir, 
joBrnal!<  of  the  cuuutry.  (  :ui<i  wlih.  ]>i>.li:i]»'.  i>ul  :i  ti;lifOt  y<'nr  voiy  -n- 

**  I>(jriu);th«  l:i«(tini:ut<'r  uf  a  r«.«nturylie  hm  [i,.|iMr.«<iv:.»i».»j.'=-  .h.ncall  tM:dlHd  you  in  the 
lubl  Ihr  pdtriut{c<<ati:>f:icti<in  of  "••i.'iii^  ,1  do!Ai>n  j  j)iir>.Mit  of  \v<':iilli  and  in  Du-  iriftut  It.-n«<rit8 
of  tbriviiitf  parij»hc-«  and  «'nmnJunilii'.-<  >;rnw  n\>  wliith  th<^y  liavci'iinffrn-'d  U|.fin  tluirn'.<|ii'rt- 
Ib  Norlheru  Lmii.<fiunii.  cjirvvd  tint  <if  thi:*  wil-  ivo  c*  iiiiMnniiiL":  and  C'vcii  ><can).  wiili  il.4 
demeM  lie  settled,  •.'xtt»ndin|r  fmin  the  Misi»-  train  of  djuit'M-,  ex|''.n''e.niid  tr'iuMi.*.  i^  i-uin- 
rippi  to  the  limit  of  Texa.-«,  .'ind  kii'fwin;;  that  ji;^  money  in  phu--'." w1i't«*  ihiie  is  v.o  \%at«'.r- 
hf  freatly  contribute*!  tuthi.-*  result.*'  pov.,  r.  aMii,ii><h''d,  when"  ihni^are  l)ut  fi-wof 

.  ihe  iHluT  jnivan::!'/''-;  vi»u  j)  r-i'->i.      Manv  in- 

A  correspondent  in  Maryland  pro- !  :^'-'"i«'-^'"^''^»-'-t'^- l'^''^''-^ 'i"^';;"' ^^'V''';.'"" 

*  .  •         *     1  •    1  I  inin;e*  t:d    mtu     r-rviin,   aid   tiif?   rtfioiiitmn-t 

po0tf8   to  ut  nn  ent«Tpni*<s   wliioli    wi- j  ,.^  ^^^^.j^  ,,i,„:,^^ti^^,  ^.,.,.,.i„  i^  ^  ^^.j,roat,i   to 
fuhmit  for  tlie  Attention  of  tl»«>  ca|)ital-   y„a. 
isti*  i>f  th«.'  South  and  t»f  tlio  eountrv,  and 


shall  U^  ^luil  to  oorrr.-])nn.l    with  any        rpj^^.  ^^.,^^.,  ,,f  >ii^^i.<.ip|,i  \^  ndimr  in 

one  who  may  il.'siro  it.  andto  t.:ik.' |,iiit    ji,,.  „„,,^    pv.-ii-^.-wovrhv  hiiumht  in  tlir 

in  any  ortranization  whioh  m.-iy  prow    pi..,„i,,tinu  of  h.-r    {uri-'iltann   Ifurum, 

to   U:   prartioable.     Thr    prop-rty  i^o- ,  j,iid  if  tln.-oih.  r^-t.-ilcs:  of l.lu;  South  would 

ftrr.-*!  to  isi  h-ld  nml.T  an  act   of  iiu'or-,,,,.^  j.^  ^j^^.  ^.^^^,^.  ^pint,  >v..'  should  ««M>n 

Tiorati.-n  of  thv  Stat«-s  of  Miirylnnd  an«l    j,.,^.,.    .j„  ,.„..]  ,,f  |j„.  „:,{i.,iml  fnrc.\  cii- 

Virjrini.-i,  nii.l  is  adniinihly  sii'Mt.  d,  \i\    „,.,,. j  „,    AVsi^him-.tcn    rjiv.  wvA'V  \\ic 

josi/ipo^ition     to     th«'    Ualtinioro    "nd  .  ^„,;^,.  „|-  ..^\.,i,;,.,,lt,-...j]  1>.  p,,|.l.  ni,.I  Sr.d 

Ohio    raiirojid   and    ('li.-Mp;-jib'  eriii;.l.  |  |  >;^j^jl,,„j„j,  ••   ...nd  the  l..i;r.f;j(.v-il  iini)H- 

Ther*'  is  n  riv^r  fr.>n'.  of  L^hm)  fot.     (hi    ,i^.„^.^.  „f  r^  ,..,.,.,,1    C-iivoi-ation,  at.   tlie 

the  proptrty  th.r.-  is,  Kiys  ouroorros-l^^^j.   ,.,j^,.    ^f  the    (MiNt-niimnt,    in    that 

pon.hnt,   "a.-*  pr..al  a  wat^r-p.»wi.r  n- 1  |,i.j,.^.^  wonl.l   n.»t    ljfi\e  l-mi  tohrat^d. 

that  at  Low<  II.  and,  in  ev.-rv  ivsp-r-.t.  ir  ,  rj^|,^.  j,.^^.|j  ^  ;„  ^j,;^  m,.v,-m.iit.  nn.l.rtlie 

IS   Utter  Mtnat.'d,    epptMrially  to  eoMi- '  ],  .^^l  ^,f  „„..  j,  j    Drown,  n  clerk  in  the 

mand    the     Sotithern     luarkvl.      TIih    p.,],., ^  oiT-...,  without  an  i.h;n)f  ju-aeti- 

power  has  been  n-ndm-d  avail:d»le  l-y    ^.,|   .,.,,i.'iil!i:re,  w.  i-e.   nminlv  t'mpl..v6fl 

the  cofiMnieriiMi  tif  a  jfrmaiH-nt  d:ini  ,  ^,j-  n^,.   ( .,,v.rTi;ii.'ist  and    h.-i'ii-.  v.-«>ii*  at 

and  cap/i.;ir.ns  raee-way.     (Jn  the  con-  ;  ||„,  ,i;iti,,ii,.,l  .'Mi.itid.a-*  irnf)rMnt  of  au'ri- 

•tn;ctionofthe.'<c  work.'^.ahiriie  tlMnrinL';,.,^j,„p.,l    .^..j,.,,,.,-  a.-*  tli--  ol.ik    himself 

mill  and  <»ther  imprijvrment^*,  a  l.if.'er    \v,.  .,.rrr,- alt:.i<.  fli.r  wiili  (he  "  *SV,//r.»" 

■Dm  ha*  K-en  expmd-d  tlian  i?i  a>krilj,,„j  l"jj.»  ••/>.////."  in   their  evj»rir--ri.)nt4 

for   the  whoh-  ]>ropiTly.  a-*  not  more    of  surpriy.-  lliat  ^noh  m.-n  a-*  tlte  Ih.n 

than  a  tilth  of  its  value,  in  view  «if  th-    j.^^.,,|,  'rh«e.iipi:,.ii  and   Mr.  Holt  would 

applieution  of  a   Bninll  a-iditional  capi-    ,.„i,|,t..  n:.neo  or  ]..  rniit  Ihi.- eliarlatanry. 

tal.  i*  now  a.sked  for  it.  .  o^^  piirp««.-=.-,  liow.v.  r.  i.s  wiili  the  Atr- 

"  FoTtv-two  thousand  (Irillar-t  will  b.'    rienltural    iJnvenii    of    Mi-!»issippi.      A 

Iftlsen  for  thr:  whole  r«'«l  est  ak",  payuM'-    •lir. '-ton    of  tiv.-    •.r.inl<-ui«i\    Uvva   Wew 

onr  tifth  ca-h.  «>ne  tifth  tir^t  nexi  Maj-ch,    ii/kpfini- .],  jusd   llw  l.eijr\A\vv\\"VTe  Ws  wy^- 

anil  the  rvmn'tn'inir  t/ir.f  fifths  in   /onr.  ■  pD/ir-i-ifcd  :>-.<*' >i^  for  \.\\e  uwyxovewwu^ 

eight. and  twiflve  wonthd  afUr  thv  baid  '  uf  the   fair    groviiids,  uuA  'b\vJ^'^^  V*^^ 
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aniram  forever  to  bo  expended  in  pn- 
miuuis  and  BCvds. 


"Wo  Are  Indi'bU'd  to  the  niitlior.  T>t. 
Barton,  for  n  coiiy  of  th«  third  edition 
of  hiis  work  on  the  Cause  ami  VrcrcrUUm 
of  Ycihne  Fcrcr,  nnd  Imvt;  in  course  of 
preiMimtion  an  urtit.'lo  in  review  of  eomc 
of  its  int4.>resting  fncts  and  ptdtislics. 
which  muBt  bo  delayed  until  next 
month. 


1R50:  September. 

1851 :  Vet)ruAry  and  June. 

I80G :  January. 

1858 :  January. 

u  V  Wo  liave  a  few  8ot«  of  the  New 
Scries  of  tlic  Ueview,  handsomely  bound 
in  t4'n  volumes,  ft)r  wltieh  the  price  will 
be  $85,  delivered  in  any  of  the  Southom 
eitii's  or  towns. 

S"J5r**SubscriberB  would  do  well  to 
complete  their  eeU  or  volumes. 


In  the  ndvertiMn^  department  of  the  It  would  (^ve  us  pleasure,  and  increiM 
Review  will  l>c  found  tht!  curd  of  the  usefulness  of  the  lU'view,  if  we 
Messrs.  Jenks  ^  Son,  of  l)ridei<liurt;.  could  furnish  in  it  a  monthly  n^cord  of 
In  rt'gard  to  their  Cotton  Gins  a  friend  Southern  plantations  ofTored'for  eale  or 
writes  UB :  :  (-xchan^c,   and  our  charges  would  be 

'•  The  many  imprnyomonti  ami  lnvrntion«  ;  moderate,  viz.  :  For  ono  inHortion  of  ten 
Ihcy  have   ina<li>  in   th?  inuhim;rj  built  by  |  lines,  $2,  and  for  a  greater  space  in  pPO- 

*        .  .....  _      -       ..         .  ""     Ai 

all 
thii 

articb'i.nioioparticiiljirly  t.i  iiivit.i  Un-ntteii-  i  mi^ht  Ik;  ail  important  medium  of  com- 

I;!."m.  n'n":V"»\"'T.  ?•*■""■lI"!V""l-^*^'i;^:  »»"»cati.»n  with  purchasers. 

fcriiition  of  thi*  itiiiirovtHl  (Niitiin  dm  biiilt  by  I  .        *  ^  ,      1         ..»  n       -a— 

ihi..  firm.    with.Mit  fully  .n-i.T-inK  tlii'  i.pro- 1      Ihe  followiiiiT  t'^tate,  l>eautifnlly  SltV- 
fciitA'iiiiiH  lu.iiic  i>f  thcl'p-.ii  iiii>r:t  (if  tilis  ill-  ated  u]>on  the  Potomac,  is  offered  foi 


|U        ^ 

the  piatiiiT.    AnuMisr  otinr<  (mc  of  tin?  pocu- .  t,f  Jmid  for  whcttt,  <(rass,  or  f^ardcniog, 

l5;''f'"',".'i!.,1l'«"','l/*"n^V'/  ^■'''/•/ri*;!"''"'.  '"  ^'"kI  ii*  ^ituated  in  the  county  of  Alex- 
th).*  fact  that  it  tii:Lttor-<  niif /i>iirff-<75Av  ibi- rof- •        1   •      -.r        ..  -i      ^         'li         •*_      j 

ton  may  Ih>  path.-n-.l,  rwr  wl,!it  quHtitily  of '""'IriU.  V  a.,  three  mi Ics  from  thO  City  OJ 
R*iik-i,  htiins  "bliiKte.l  bj-lN."  *Vr..H  pbioi-O  ;  \Viishiiiirt«)n,  and  about  the  BAinc  di» 
ill  the  bnvist  of  the  Ki".  •i-'  tjf  '-yiiii'^r  n- .  t-^nce  from  the  citv  t»f  Alexandria,  poe- 

itit'  but  ilu.  lint.  This  f.u-t  .-.l-u...  e>i.L..i:illv  .  *'r=""y: '^  l^^^'*"  ""'^  commodious  ship 
coiitiiiuniU  the  ^'In  in  the  uttiniinii  uf  thi>  pmiT port.  Ihe ^^  ashiiigton and  Alezail< 
phnitiT,  a<  iiwiro  lo'ton  ii^  k'h.mh  than  imii  Ik-   ,lri:i  turnpike,  a  railroad  and  canul,  paM 

5?/.H'^?V'^V/^''^'"'^T.''^'''"'^''''''^^''^'^^  t»»<^   premise,.,   and  afford  fi 

nftw  in  UH.'  (ll^  in  r.mfi.i.  ntly  .i.-M-r'i-.rby  iho  the  easiest  eoiiimunieation  With  the  tWI 
Me->-r:.  Jcuk-.}.  will  be  iu-n-a  «->t  fully  «no  eiiies.  and  all  other  }iarts  of  the  UnioD. 
third  from  ivf.rt  th:.t  th.c.,u.inn."Min..t  j-i'ije    dwell  iiiL'-house   is  a   new   fraoM 

be  pickcl  with  ■■«)  intioh  can'  ns  thi^t  inton'K"!  ■  1  *    •    ■         a       1  j*      . 

f..r  the  ^aw  Kin.  .nablluK  tl.o  sam.  i.n.nb.T  of  »»'»"'^*'  COlitiilimiL'  twelve  COmmodlOW 
hau'l.i  to pilk  ui  lo.iM  one  tbir-i  uhh.',  by  piik- :  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  The  out-build 
injf  it  tirmiiy.  Tho  ^ui-ie  cf  i'.u»  critKin  isjii-o  [  imxs  are  all  new  and  frame,  and  cmisii 
oi.haiK^e  I  fniin  1  to  1 ;  r-  nv.  por  p-n.,.-!.  tho   ^,f  j^,.,,  ^tore-rooins  and  a  summer  kiteh 

gin  not  nnMpiiif;  it  in  lh(!  Ii-a-it.  mv\  jircs'irvin^  -.i         1  n  j        *.i. 

a  more  unifoiiu  leiiKth  of  HfapK-  than  the  -nw  I  ^■»'  "^llh  a  larire  Cenar  under  thcm- 
gin.  It  i.H  uhiio-t  .-u]><'rf]iitiiiH  to  .-iMempt  to  I  A  barn,  n  btalde,  carrin^e-house,  ice 
point  out  toui'outhorn  r..i'uii-]i]antr  r  th^  ini- ;  house.  *tc.  There  are  ou  the  premiM 
mon-e  MMpcrinrity.inil  Millie  of  Mii-h  u  i;in  uvtT  ,  ..  v— 1  „.,  11  .. 4  «...:.,<«.  «...l  5.  v..  aV. 
any  othw  oxtai.t.    The  M.vkm.  J.nks  h:;vo  a    ^^'^'-^f'^l  excellent  springs,  and  near  th 


Kin  runiiinK   at  Virk-^biii^'.' >Ii>«. ;   r:ml.  from  ;  h«)llSO  a    brOfiS    ]Uimp.      The  tract  boi 
r.'U-known  rojiul.ition  ani  a>'ility.  we    deriiii;  on  the  Potomac  rivor,  haa  a  fin 


thiir 


are  ^^tipo«lih.at5t  «jilbn  t„,hoint(.r.-:.tof  fi^hiii^  «hore,  and  a  splendid  view  01 
cottou-planlorsto  li.vo^tiratn  it.Hmeiil«. '  ,,         •?  \^,      ^.        *  ^        •        ••«- 

the   rivor,   with   the    purest    air— IS 


The  following  numln-rs  of  the  Review 


acres  of  it  are  under  cultivatioDy 


remain  very  searec,  and  will  be  pur-  the  rest  is  woodland— oak,  waliint, 
cha.sed  at  suhseription  prioo  at  the  New- :  J"«"^^ory.  1  ho  idnce  has  also  a  etronj 
Orleans  office.  They  may  be  bent  bv .  water-power  Hutheient  for  a  law  md 
muil .  ^        -  *    or  faetorj*.      Terms:  one  third  of  to 

1840:    January,    Februorv,     March. "  <'"\^'*''^*^'^»V^"  <^«*^  .*^**^'?**^*'^  ^*^*'^ 
April,  Mav,  Jnlv.  Septeinber.  |  to  be  paid  m  siieh  mstelments  as  mv 

1847  :  JantiaVv,  March.  May,  and  June. ,  ^"\^  ♦^'^^  coiiYiiienee  of  the  purchaeer- 
1849 :  August.  |  to  be  secured  on  the  premises. 


.  '-■  -^^ 


y*. 
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VOL.  XXVL,  O.  S.]  ENLARGED  SERIES.        [VOL.  I.,  No.  8,  N.  S. 

ABT.  I.-BECLAMATION  OF  THE  KIVER  WILDS  OF  THE 

SOUTHWEST. 

Colonel  James  L.  Alcorn  has  published  lately  a  pamphlet, 
addressed  to  Grovernor  Mc Willie,  of  Mississippi,  on  the  subject 
of  Levee  Legislation.     The  isolation  of  the  existing  swamp- 
land interests  of  that  State  presenting  itself  to  him  as  an  evil, 
it  is  recommended  by  him  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  fluvial  wastes  in  the  interior  of  Mis- 
sissippi.    The  suggestion  is  highly  important.     Coming  up  as 
an  incident  to  the  subject  which  his  pamphlet  considers.  Col. 
Alcorn,  however,  has  made  the  proposition  briefly.     This  paper 
Contemplates,  therefore,  the  few  additional  touches  necessary 
to  complete  his  rapid  sketch,  and  proposes  to  itself  the  unpre- 
^nding  ofiice  of  following  the  pcncilings  of  the  worthy  gentle- 
man as  a  mere  filler-in  of  detail. 

The  pamphlet  leads  to  the  suggestion  in  question  with  the 

U^ethod  of  a  lawyer  and  the  skill  of  a  statist.     Its  approaches 

^pen  thus:  "A  printed  report  of  the  Auditor  shows  facts  very 

•^ggestive  of  a  movement  among  our  slave  population ;  and 

Suggestive  further  of  some  very  powerful  cause  for  such  a 

Movement.      The   following  table  has  been   compiled   from 

"^e  official  documents,  *  showing  the  assessment  of  the  lands 

^tid  negroes  in  each  county  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  for  the 

years  1854  and  1857,  exhibiting  the  increase  in  value  of  the 

Wuds  and  number  of  slaves  in  each  county' : '' 

vol.  I. — j»o.  w,  1 
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Stare  SlolUtUi  of  Matiiiippi  for  1S34  and  1B5T. 


"  In  ordor  tn  iiiicli'rstaini  cloarly  Ihe  Icsoon  tau<;ht  by  the 
bnvc  table,"  tho  p(i[ti])hlot  goes  tin  to  remark,  "  it  may  be 
'ell  to  state  that,  while  the  nrilurnl  increase  of  our  slaves 
■orri  IS5 1  to  1857  was  but  23, 1 10,  the  actual  increase  withio 
lut  period  was  wj  hij^h  (is  41  ,'i^  i,  showing  a  ffain  in  the  whole 
tnte,  in  thotte  ihri-e  yonrs,  on  and  above  the  natural  increase, 
I  the  amount  of  13,'ill  by  importation.  A  falling  off  from 
le  natural  increase  in  any  of  the  counties  nf  the  StHtc  is  seen 
1U3  to  receive  more  marked  si<!;nificance  in  view  of  the  fact, 
lat  in  the  whole  Sinle  the  result  has  been,  not  a  falling  off, 
ut  Rn  increase.  "While  ihe  sixti/  oonntiua  of  the  State,  frora 
S3 1  to  1S57,  sliow  an  aiiual  aildition  to  their  Bgricaltnral 
ibiirers  of  13,000  more  than  the  niitural  increase  of  those 
ibi>rers,  it  is  a  very  su^estive  fact  that  a  decrease  of  7,000 
-om  the  natural  inererixe  ha»  taken  place  within  tho  same 
erioii  in  so  many  as  eighteen  of  those  counties." 

Slave  labor  thus  iibown  to  be  on  the  move  from  eighteen 
ountici  out  of  tho  sixty  counties  of  tho  State,  Colonel  Aloom 
rocwds  in  the  next  place  to  inquire  into  tho  oanse  of  this 
iovi:mont,  "  This  result.'"  he  says,  "is  too  exceptional,  too 
•iirkcd,  too  ivjile  in  its  ranjje,  to  bo  referable  to  a  mern  acoi- 
nt,  tn  a  mere  local  a<rcncy,"  'V\ib  m«\«mcnt  originates, 
reforo,  he  conclinlcs,  in  some  Ww  o^  geaawX  %^'^v«A*CMa. 
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"  The  cause  of  this  movement  of  our  slave  labor  must,"  he  adds, 
"be  a  'powerful  cause  ;  for  in  nine  out  of  the  eighteen  counties 
in  which  it  has  taken  form,  it  has  worked  out  its  results  in  the 
face  of  the  strong  retardation  of  railway  influences."  Having 
thus  fixed  two  of  its  characteristics,  the  address  has  reduced 
the  inquiry  to  this  form  :  **  What,  then,  is  the  powerful  and 
general  agency  that  forces  itself  on  our  attention  in  this  start- 
ling migration  of  our  industrial  labor  ?"  Proceeding  to  exam- 
ine this  powerful  and  general  agency,  this  acute  inquirer 
selects,  in  the  first  place,  those  situations  preseuting  it  under 
the  purest  conditions. 

'*  Railway  influences,"  the  pamphlet  observes,  *'  have,  no 
doubt,  retarded  the  action  of  this  cause  of  slave  migration. 
The  counties  most  completely  removed  from  the  disturbing 
restraints  of  railways  on  this  action,  are  those  which  enable  us 
to  investigate  it  in  its  simplest  form.  The  river  counties  are, 
therefore,  the  best  fields  for  the  examination  of  this  labor 
movement.  Warren,  it  is  true,  is  a  railway  county  ;  but  so 
long  under  the  influence  of  the  railway,  it  has,  doubtless,  settled 
down  by  this  time  to  its  normal  condition.  De  Soto,  however, 
is  a  river  county,  brought  but  recently  under  the  disturbing 
action  of  railway  stimulants,  and  may  therefore  be  held  ex- 
cluded from  the  counties  that  furnish  an  evidence  of  the  move- 
ment of  our  agricultural  industry  in  undisturbed  directness." 
His  investigations  narrowed  down  thus  logically  to  the  river 
counties,  with  the  exception  of  De  Soto,  ho  furnishes  the  facts 
of  his  inquiries  in  those  counties  in  the  following  tabular 
form : — 

Slate  Movement  from  18ot  to  1857,  outside  of  Railroad  InJIucnees. 


Counticn. 


^   C   3   •* 


-r  o 


,? 


410 
4rHi  { 
82 


^ *l kiiuon ,  IncT«.'a!*c, 

y'^^^Mm l>e<"r«*u  c, 

i'r'fcrioii  IncreartC, 

^l**i  borne ^  Ducrfa  e, 

^  *rrtn ■  Increase, 

*^;**<in«:ii* Inrre.i-t',  1,210 

Jj  •»hinjton '  Ini-rca-c,  1.X2S 

■olivar.. In<  ri'a><',2.77S 

)j^^«tnis j  Iri'Toasi',  1,727 

^»»»ca 1  Iiirrpa-w>,     r>^'i 

''•  Soto ;  Jucrta-n;  lA'tS 


■/ 


l.i:i;i 
1.2«»4 
9<i7 
9C8 
l,c»47 
420 
8<«4 
2n.{ 

in* 

112 

882 


c  =  2 

■»•     ■*-> 

«_-  rt 


Remarks. 


I>«cieu<e,     li7«' I  I'pliiuil. 

l)orrt'R.se.l,(J2^J    l|ii;»nil. 

Docri'Ji-e,     4.'»1    rpl.ii.d. 

DerrfH^o.l  (»5ii .  rplmxi. 

Dt'crcii--*?.    i'M    l-pl.iiiii. 

liuT»'a'»o,     7K1 1  Hottoui. 

Incnasf.  1 « 24  :  Hotiom. 

Innoftsi'. 2..'»l*» :  Bo.l'im. 

l!JOr«*!lt*<'.  1  .'»«*>    \\»>\  .nu\. 

lij«T«aso,     W.\'\ \  \\v»\\.oTu. 

Inonae,     1)70  \  Vait  i\o\.»  .YmN.Mv- 
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**  This  table,"  he  remarks,  "  is  strikingly  suggestive.  Set" 
ting  aside  De  Soto  as  a  railway  county,  and  as  belonging  in 
part  to  both  of  the  classes  into  which  physios  divide  the  river 
counties,  five  of  the  ten  remaining  counties  show  an  active 
increase  of  their  labor,  while  the  other  five  show  an  active  dim- 
inution of  their  labor.  Here,  then,"  says  this  keen  analyzer, 
**  we  may  trace  out  the  nature  of  the  agency  that  produces 
the  migration  of  our  agricultural  industry.  What  character^ 
istic  common  to  the  five  counties  immediately  south  of  the 
Yazoo  River  is  sufFicient  to  account  for  this  remarkable  falling 
off  in  their  slave  labor  ?  What  contradistinguishing  charac- 
teristic common  to  the  five  counties  immediately  north  of  the 
Yazoo  River  is  sufficient  to  account  for  this  remarkable  acces- 
sion to  their  plantation  labor  ?  Situated  on  the  same  great 
line  of  shipment,  participating  alike  in  the  improved  facilities 
of  railway  shipment,  the  only  way  to  account  for  the  fact, 
that  from  one  group  of  those  river  counties,  agricultural  labor 
has  been  drafted  to  the  extent  of  4,700  hands,  while  agrionl- 
Dural  labor  has  been  concentrated  in  the  other  group  to  the  ex- 
bent  of  6,410  hands,  is  to  refer  it  to  the  circumstance,  that  one 
>f  those  groups  presents  more  inducements  to  the  agriculturist 
'hsLVL  the  other ;  that,  in  short,  one  of  those  groups  is  compara- 
:ively  poor  upland,  the  other  luxuriant  bottom  land.  This," 
jays  this  skillful  investigator,  **  furnishes  the  key  to  the  migra- 
tory movement  that  has  set  in,  even  in  the  face  of  railwav 
nfluences,  among  the  sources  of  our  State  wealth,  our  agri- 
cultural labor." 

For  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  confirming  this  conclusion 
"rom  another  point  of  view.  Colonel  Alcorn  makes  the  foUow- 
ng  remarks  :  '*  The  richest  soils  are  found,  all  the  world  over, 
n  river-bottoms.  Settlement,  however,  has  commenced  among 
IS,  as  an  expediency,  on  the  uplands ;  our  richest  valleys 
'cmaining  to  this  hour,  to  a  large  extent,  unreclaimed  wastes. 
k  light  soil,  with  sloping  surfaces,  is  the  general  character  of 
the  cultivated  lands  of  the  State ;  and  under  even  the  trouble- 
lonie  expedient  of  *  horizontalizing,'  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
it  in  a  climate  of  such  heavy  rain-storms,  that  many  of  the 
)lder  plantations  are  becoming  annually  poorer  in  their  yield." 
This  explains  the  primary  considerations  that  take  form  in 
he  slave-migration  which  has  commenced  in  Mississippi. 

Having  thus  established  the  fact  and  the  cause  of  a  slave- 
novement  from  certain  counties  of  Mississippi,  the  pamphlet 
)roceeds  to  a  practical  application  of  those  conolnsions. 
'Agricultural  labor,"  it  says,  "  be  it  remembered,  has  com- 
fenced  to  move.  This  movement  oiiginates,  it  should  be 
collected,  in  the  immemorial  cause  olftXidtLTawwawEkXa — -tkA 
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oltainment  of  richer  lands.     The  migration  that  is  going  on 

among  our  agriculturists  with  this  purpose,  will  go  on  to  the 

aooomplishment  of  that  purpose,  whether  the  good  lands  it 

seeks  shall  be  found  within  the  State  or  without  it,     *    *     * 

The  same  fact  in  Virginia  (the  impoverishment  of  the  lands 

under  culture)  has  for  years  past  continued  to  draft  the  slaves 

of  that  State  to  the  newer  soils  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 

The  operation  of  this  cause  seems  now  to  have  reached  our 

own  doors.     The  richness  of  the  lands  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

and  Texas,  threatens  to  produce  even  here  the  same  tendency  to 

toeial  change^  so  much  to  be  apprehended  in  fhe  case  of  Yir- 

giniai  by  drafting  our  slaves  still  farther  to  the  South  and 

Vest  in  retreat  before  the  North,     As  Southern  men,  true  to 

the  interests  of  the  South — as  Mississippians,  devoted  to  the 

interests  of  the  State — we  are  bound  to  limit  the  migratory 

movement  that  is  going  on  among  our  slaves,  our  industrial 

laborers,  to  our  own  soil." 

Politioal  strategy  knows  no  consummation  to  be  desired 
more  devoutly ;  but  pray,  most  ingenious  Colonel,  how  are 
you  to  limit  the  movement  that  is  going  on  among  your  slaves 
to  your  own   soil  ?     The   Earl   of  More  ton's  interrogatory : 
"Who'll  bell  the  cat?"  has  been  lately  quoted  by  yourself  in 
commenting  on  a  certain  proposal  for  tampering  with  the 
regime  of  your  hobby — the  Mississippi  River — and  surely  a 
gentleman  of  your  fine  practical  judgment  has  not  expos(jd 
himself  to  the  sarcasm  of  such  an  inquiry.     The  intellectual 
seigniorage  that  you  have  exercised  with  so  much  excellence 
of  purpose  and  result  over  the  fortunes  of  the  levee  of  your 
State,  has,  it  is  true,  assisted  largely  in  confining  the  slave- 
migrations  of  that  State  to  her  own  soil  by  outbidding  all  out- 
ride temptations  to  movement,  in  behalf  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  Yazoo.     But  while  the  total  absence  of  slavery  from  one 
set  of  counties  is  a  political  misfortune,  so  also,  though  per- 
haps less  so  in  degree,  is  the  total  aggregation  of  slavery  in 
another  set  of  counties.     Take,  for  exuiiiple,  the  negro  that 
delves  the  sides  of  the  exhausted  hills  of  Tibhamingo ;  and  let 
nae  ask  how  do  you  propose  to  retain  this  negro — to  fix  him — 
JnTishamingo  when  his  master  will,  naturally  enough,  make 
the  choice  of  placing  him  on  the  generous  alluviums  of  Ar- 
^^ansas  or  of  Texas  ?     Economic  laws  would  appear  to  make 
Uiis  simply  impossible.    And  yet  it  were  highly  desirable  to  dis- 
^ver  some  effective  remedy  to  prevent  the  operation  of  those 
laws  from  making  Tishamingo,  by  the  total  removal  of  its 
slavesj  a  canker  in  tlie  political  system  of  Miss\ss\Y>\V\  at\A.  \-\vek 
South.     2\)  all  this  Colonel   Alcorn   furnishes  a  cov\e\\i^\N<i 
^nsver.     " This  slave  movemcniy^^  he  says,  in  Viis  pa\uv\v\^X^ 
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*  must,  if  we  be  true  to  ourselves,  be  immediately  arrested— 
3e  fixed  on  the  rich  wastes  along  our  w^ater  courses,  along 
!]!oldwater,  Tallahatchee,  Yallabusha,  Big  Black,  &o."  And 
igain,  he  says  :  "  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  it  is  to 
)e  hoped,  the  denudation  of  slave-labor  that  has  set  in  along 
Big  Black — in  Warren,  Hinds,  and  Madison — will,  inst-oad  of 
3eing  borne  outside  of  the  State,  obtain  the  object  of  that  de- 
ludation  in  the  botfom-lamh  of  Big"  Black."  This  is  a  prao- 
;ical  policy  by  which — while  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
ioylla  of  a  total  aggregation  of  slavery  in  the  Yazoo  bottom^ 
md,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Charybdis  of  a  total  desertion  by 
'lavery  of  the  vpland  counties — lines  of  slave  interest  may  be 
extended,  strong  as  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  throughout  the 
ength  and  breadth  of  the  Southern  States.  Colonel  Alcorn's 
mggestion  of  the  drainage  of  Southern  river  wilds,  thus  arrived 
it,  and  thus  presented  in  the  political  connection  in  which  he 
las  put  it,  it  shall  be  put  next,  still  keeping  company  with  its 
)riginator's  pamphlet,  in  the  connection  of  a  practical  policy. 

The  Southern  States  generally  are  reticulated  with  lines  of 
uxuriant  wilderness.  From  the  marine  marshes  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  fluvial  wastes  of  Arkansas,  the  choicest  soils 
)f  the  South  are  but  hotbeds  of  disease.  Mississippi,  however, 
nay  be  selected  from  its  sister  States  as  furnishing  a  greater 
lumber  and  extent  than,  perhaps,  any  other,  of  unreclaimed 
'bottoms."  Following  the  plan  of  Colonel  Alcorn's  address, 
his  jiaper  will  confine  itself,  in  its  remarks  on  the  proposed 
Irainage  of  our  lluvial  wastes,  to  the  facts  affecting  that 
Irainage  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

From  the  limestone  of  the  Tennessee  valley  on  the  north- 
sast  to  its  river-border  on  the  west,  and  to  its  ocean-border  on 
he  south,  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  a  mass  of  geological 

*  drift."  Permeated  by  an  impalpable  quicksand  as  it  is, 
his  drift  is  almost  perfectly  soluble  in  water ;  and,  as  a  con- 
cquence,  has  been  washed,  under  the  operation  of  the  rain- 
hed  of  centuries,  into  numerous  '*  guUeys,"  ravines,  and  val- 
Bys.  In  a  country  of  such  moderate  elevations,  the  number 
if  these  is  extraordinary.  In  my  explorations  for  the  location  of 
he  Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  in  the  counties  of  Holmes 
.nd  Carroll,  I  encountered  within  some  twenty  miles  a  succes- 
ion  of  ridges  varying  from  150  feet  to  250  feet  in  height  at 
ntervals,  from  summit  to  summit,  of  about  four  miles.  The 
lumber  of  breaks  in  the  surface  of  that  section  of  country 
nay  be  inferred,  in  general  t^rms,  from  this  fact,  when  it  is 
9Collectod  that  those  ridges  were  "  backbones,"  each  the  base 
'  a  distinct  double  system  of  ndge-ribs.  When  acting  in 
53,  under  a  commission  from  lVv.e  go\w\ioi  oi  >3ckA.\>^\».\A^m 
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an  examination  of  Colonel  Gamett's  report  on  the  location  < 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  so  namerous  did  I  iin 
the  meshes  of  the  network  of  valleys  on  either  side  of  a  smal 
creek — Cheewalle — in  Marshall  County,  that,  notwithstand 
ing  my  possession  of  some  skill  and  expertncss  in  unraveling 
topographical  entanglements,  I  was  unable  to  determine  on 
the  ground  for  my  surveys  without  the  assistance  of  an  elah- 
orate  series  of  cross  sections.     The  fact  that  I  had,  a  few 
months  previously,  established  the  location  of  the  Crallatin 
tunnel  descent  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  llailroad,  in  the 
oountless  chasms  and  ravines  of  the  ^'  Cumberland  Hidge," 
tciihout  cross  sections,  gives,  in  connection  with  the  bewilder- 
ment that  I  experienced  at  the  crossing  of  Cheewalle  Creek,  a 
good  general  impression  of  the  breaks  in  Mississippi  topography. 
When    it  is  recollected,  in  conjunction  with  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  main  ridges  intersecting  the  route  across  the 
northern  counties  of  the  State,  and  those  intersecting  the  route 
through  its  central  counties,  obtain  an  elevation  of  from  200 
to  400  feet  above  tlieir  respective  outfalls,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that,  with  the  olf-shoots  from  each  of  those  ridges 
s«>  numerous,  the  valley-system  of  at  least  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral Mississippi  constitutes  a  high  pro[)ortion  of  the  area  of 
those  sections  of  the  State.     From  the  same  ciinsiJerations  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  uplands  of  the  State — the  scats  of  its 
present  production — may,  if  all  of  them  bo  situated  like  those 
of  the  sections  referred  to,  be  held  to  consist  of  high  narrow 
ridges,  with  quick  slopes  and  nninerons  *'  washes." 

The  soil  of  the   Mississippi  uplaiuls  is  light  and  friable. 
With  surfaces,  as  may  be  seen  from  thnir  tu])ography,  rolling 
and  sometimes  even  sUiep,  these  uplands,  under  the  '*  washes" 
of   a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  undergone  an  active  denuda- 
tion of  tlieir  vegetable   mould.     Tlnur  moulds  have  in  some 
ca<9es  been  swept  away  altogether.     The  subsoil  being  a  sandy 
clay,  this  washing  process  has  continued  in  places,  within  my 
own  knowledge,  to  the  extent  of  sterility  in  not  only  the  hills 
themselves,  but  in  also  the  adjoining  valleys.    In  a  few  instan- 
ces that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  1  have  found  that 
the  hillsides  had  been  strijiped  to  utter  nakedness  ;  and  that  the 
storm-waters  which  had  produced  that  stri|)pi ng,  carried  after 
the  mould  of  the  top   soil  the  sandy  particles  of  the  subsoil, 
^uiil  the  *'  bottoms"  around  the  base  t>f  the  hills  had  become  a 
^  of  loam  covered  over  with  a  thick  coating  of  sand.     The 
niiddle  of  .some   small   valleys  in  North  Mississi|)pi,  shows  a 
peat  deal  of  rich,  black  mould  ;  but  on  either  svd^b  o?  \\\wt  \\\\^- 
^«i  sand  hegins  to  overlio  it  until,  as  the  base  oi  t\\e  \iY\\3k.u^i'a 
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9  approached,  the  sand  is  found  to  be  so  deep  as  to  have  placed 
he  underlying  mould  beyond  recovery  by  even  the  deepest 
ub-soiling.  This  saml-devastation  has  gone  on,  in  some  of  the 
mall  valleys  of  the  State,  to  a  depth  of  two  feet.  "  Horizon- 
alizing"  the  furrow-scratches  of  the  upland  culture  will  prob- 
)ly  d^lay  the  result ;  but,  taken  in  connection  with  the  steep- 
ess  of  its  slopes,  the  heaviness  of  its  rain-falls,  the  lightness  of 
ts  moulds,  and  the  solubility  of  its  subsoils,  the  present  stage 
if  rain-washes  in  Northern  Mississippi  is  strongly  suggestive 
>f  the  reflection,  that  the  cultivated  uplands  of  that  State  are 
n  progress  to  the  condition  of  clay  *  barrens,'  its  minor  bot- 
om-lands  to  the  condition  of  sandy  deserts.  The  uplands  of 
Mississippi  fast  "  running  out,"  the  reclamation  of  ner  mag- 
lificent  river  wilds  in  every  part  of  the  State  rises  from  the 
ank  of  a  certainly  admirable  expedient  of  political  strategy, 
o  that  of  an  imperative  necessity  of  agricultural  industry. 
Vhere  in  that  State  shall  the  agriculturists  of  Mississippi  carry 
»n  their  production,  when  their  hills  shall  have  become  com- 
pletely exhausted,  unless  a  wise  foresight  enable  them  before- 
land  to  carry  it  on  in  their  valleys?  The  "  bottoms"  of  that 
^tate  are  destined  to  be  its  salvation. 

The  necessity  of  its  agricultural  circumstances  will,  before 
ong,  make  the  fluvial  wilds  of  Mississippi  invaluable.  But 
low  may  those  lands  be  rated  in  political  summations  to-day? 
3ol.  Alcorn's  pamphlet  furnishes  data  for  arriving  at  an  an- 
wer  to  this  question :  "  The  cotton  yield  of  the  uplands  of 
ilississippi  does  not  average  one  half  of  a  bale  to  the  acre  ; 
vhereas  the  yield  of  the  '  bottom'  averages  at  the  very  least « 
vhole  bale  to  the  acre  One  field-hand  is' necessary  for  the 
iultivation  of  ten  acres  in  both  cases  ;  and  therefore,  his  cost 
ind  maintenance  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  simple 
ransfer  of  the  cotton  labor  of  the  State  from  the  *  hills*  to 
he  *  bottoms^  would  result,  in  eflect,  in  doubling  our  labor 
iapital,  actually  double  our  earnings,  and  double  the  amount  of 
jold  brought  annually  into  the  State  in  return  for  our  agricul- 
ural  surpluses."  There  is  no  general  reason  why  the  depos- 
ts  of  the  interior  water-courses  of  Mississippi  should  be  less 
mitful  than  the  deposits  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters."  Taking 
Doloncl  Alcorn's  figures,  the  surplus  production  being  double 
n  the  one  case  what  it  is  in  the  other,  every  ten  acres  of  bot- 
;om-iands  brought  into  cultivation  in  Mississippi  are  equiva- 
ent,  in  effect,  to  an  addition  to  the  agricultural  area  of  the 
ipland  of  20  acres,  and  to  the  agricultural  labor  of  the  up- 
ands  of  one  field  hand.  The  food,  clothing,  &c.,  of  the  equiva- 
nt  laborer,  so  added,  in  effect,  constvtMV^^  Wiother  item  in 
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equating  these  two  sets  of  political  values.  Capitalizing  the 
maintenance  of  this  equivalent  negro  at  $1,000,  setting  down 
the  cost  of  this  equivalent  negro  at  $800,  and  the  value  of  the 
20  acres  of  equated  upland  at  $700,  the  reduction  of  ten  acres 
of  bottom-lands  to  culture,  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  an 
actual  value  of  $2,500 !  The  capital  involved,  exclusive  of 
the  value  of  the  land,  being  a  constant  quantity  in  both  cases, 
and  the  return  on  that  capital  being  in  the  one  case  double 
what  it  is  in  the  other,  if  an  acre  of  upland  be  worth  $35,  an 
aore  of  bottom-land,  at  the  values  set  here  upon  the  capital 
involved  in  its  culture,  is  worth  $250  !  To  impress  this  truth 
more  popularly,  I  will  repeat  it  in  another  form : 

10.  acres  of  upland  at  $35  per  acre, $350 

Cost  of  laborer  occupied  in  the  caltivation  of  the  same, 800 

Capitalization  of  the  annual  outlay  for  feeding  and  clothing  that 

laborer,  maintaining  him  in  sickness  and  old  age,  <S:c 1,000 

$2,160 

,150  of  capital,  or  equivalent  capital,  is  involved,  according 

these  figures,  in  the  cultivation  of  10  acres  of  upland,  to  ob- 

'fcaiD  a  return  of  five  bales  of  cotton,  or  of,  say,  $200  a  year. 

The  cultivation  of  10  acres  of  bottom-lands  produces  10  bales ; 

nd  therefore  a  return  in  money  at  the  same  prices,  of  $400  a 

ear.     The  return   being  thus  double  the  capital,  assuming 

he  profit  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  case  of  the  10  acres  of 

pland,  must  also  be  taken  as  double  ;  and  hence  the  capital 

epresented  in  the  culture  of  10  acres  of  bottom  consists  of  the 

bllowing  items : 

10  acres  of  bottom  land  at  $250  per  acre .$2,500 

Cost  of  laborer  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  the  same 800 

Capitalization  of  the  anniml  outlay  for  feeding  and  clothing 

tnat  laborer,  maintaining  him  in  sickness  and  old  age,  &q.  . . .     1,000 

S4,300 

Subject  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton,  of  negroes 

.nd  plantation  supplies,  these  figures  demonstrate  the  actual 

"^alue  of  an  aore  of  bottom-land  to  be  seven-fold  greater  than 

^liat  of  an  acre  of  upland  !  Waiving,  then,  all  considerations  of 

'(i^olitical  strategy,  waiving  all  considerations  of  upland  exhaus- 

"^ion,  waiving  all  considerations  of  sanitary  urgencies,  let  me 

^.sk)  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  why  it  is  that  State  interest 

^.nd  private  interest  have  allowed,  up  to  this  hour,  the  river- 

V>ottoms  of  Mississippi  to  remain  useless,  not  to  say  poisonous 

"Mrastes  ? 

Is  there  anything  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  internal 

't'iver  wilds  of  Mississippi  to  prevent  their  reclamat\oiv  1     Tv^- 

pah  bottom,  Tuscumbia  bottom ,  the  bottoms  oi  l\vci  foxV^i  o^ 

Hatchee,  the  bottom  of  Big  BJack,  contain  tracts,  vfWVvcv  xwj 

owD  knowledge,  unsurpassed  in  vegetable  weaitYi  \>Y  ^^  ^^" 
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jf  the  Nile.  The  wilds  traversed  by  the  forks  of  Hat- 
nd  those  traversed  by  the  Tuscumbia  "  branch"  of  that 
ire  finely  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton ;  and  re- 
>ut  Legislative  initiation  to  be  brought  into  oultivation 
responsive  adtion  of  private  interest  So  also  of  other 
3ourses  in  the  counties  of  Tippah  and  Tishamingo.  '*  The 
!ack  valley,  for  example,"  says  Colonel  Alcorn  in  his 
let,  "  is  composed  of  a  *  second  bottom'  above  overflow, 
other  bottom  subject  to  periodic  inundation.  This  sec- 
ttom  is  cultivated  to  the  edge  of  the  flood-water,  and 
iites  some  of  the  richest  cotton  lands  in  the  world  ;  but 
he  lands  of  the  bottom-proper  are  precisely  the  same,  a 
soil  enriched  with  the  alluvial  washings  of  a  fine  upland 
(^  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  midst  of  settlement 
ly  an  unproductive,  but  actually  a  pestilential  waste." 
3Scription  of  Big  Black  bottom  I  am  able  to  verify  to  the 
The  unhealthincss  of  its  present  condition  is  such  that 
s  of  summer,  in  the  surrounding  country,  are  said  looal- 
bllow  the  set  of  the  winds  from  Big  Black,  In  refer- 
»  the  fertility  of  that  magnificent  wilderness,  I  am  better 
3d  than  in  die  case  of  any  of  the  other  valleys  that  I 
lamed  in  this  paper.  My  location  of  the  Mississippi 
I  Railroad  having  been  made  along  the  northern  edge 
waste  for  some  forty  miles,  I  visited  the  encampment 
of  my  field  parties  at  several  points  of  their  progress 
li  it ;  and  therefore  speak  knowingly,  when  I  declare  it 
the  richest  tracts  of  land  I  have  ever  seen.  The  blaok- 
its  mould,  the  denseness  of  its  '*  brush,"  the  darkness  of 
bers,  the  girt  and  loftiness  of  its  trees,  the  webby  fes- 
;s  of  its  "  parasites,"  all  conspire  t^show  that  the  wilder- 
Big  Black  requires  but  the  hand  of  man  to  make  it  as 
dinarily  fruitful  of  agricultural  wealth  as  it  is,  in  its 
condition,  of  biliary  disease. 

ling  from  the  quality  of  the  soil,  one  looks  in  vain  to  the 
wildernesses  of  Mississippi  for  something  in  their  looality 
unt  for  their  existence  as  such  in  the  present  stage  of 
IS  in  that  t>tate.  Surrounded  in  most  cases  by  wealthy 
)sperous  settlements,  the  *'  riparian  owners,"  as  they  are 
by  Colonel  Alcorn,  might,  under  legislative  inception^ 
rought  these  fine  domains  into  production,  without  the 
snience  of  even  removing  the  cabins  of  their  slaves  from 
lands. 

ncially,  too,  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the 

ation   of  the   bottoms  of   Mississippi  to  have    forbid- 

aooomplishment.     The  ovetilows  in  the  case  of  the 

to  which  my  own  obaetvatvona — ^tft\\aadL  >a^  ^Ja^  vol- 
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etramentations  of  my  assistants — has  exteudedi  are  not  very 
deep.      The  floods  of  Big  Black  I  know  to  be  inconsiderable 
along  the  river  banks.     Colonel  Alcorn^s  pamphlet   refers  to 
this  in  these   words  :  "  Averaging  some  three  miles  wide  for 
a  length  of  about  150  miles,  the  bottom-lands  of  Big  Black 
represent  an-  area  of  some  500  square  miles — some  300,000 
acres— of  a  soil  of  more   than    Egyptian  richness,  reoliam- 
abie   by  some  300  miles  of    light  levee  !      Worth  scarcely 
$2  50  an  acre  now,  Big  Black  bottom  wants  but  leveeing  to 
make  it  worth,  in  its  present  state  at  least,  $25  an  acre ;  and 
as  tjje  expenditure  necessary  to   accomplish   this  will   prob- 
ably not  overrun  $800,000  or  $900,000,  the  reclamation  of 
that   bottom   will  add  to  the   landed  estate  of    Mississippi, 
subject  to  a  mortgage  of  less  than  $1,000,000,  a  convertible 
value  of  some  $7,000,000." 

But  here  I  must  take  exception  to  the  learned  gentleman's 
figures.  Assumingthe  embankments  necessary  for  leveeing  Big 
Slaok  River,  as  equivalent  to  a  bank  averaging,  for  300  miles, 
a  height  of  7  feet,  a  crown  of  4  feet,  and  a  base  of  43  feet,  the 
earlhwork  would  cost  $4,500  a  mile.  The  whole  levee  would 
thus  run  up  to  $1,350,000.  When,  however,  it  is  observed 
that  a  railroad  runs  through  the  bottom  for  forty  miles  ;  that 
another  railroad  crosses  it  forty  or  fifty  miles  lower  down  ; 
a.nd  that  a  third  railroad  from  Canton  to  Kosciusko  is  intended 
to  run  within  a  few  miles  of  it  for  GO  or  80  miles,  to  value  at 
^25  an  acre  the  lands  of  the  Big  Black  waste  when  reclaimed, 
iiS  preposterous.  The  very  timber  on  lands  so  circumstanced 
xvill  yield  a  handsome  profit  on  even  their  clearing.  $50  an 
a  ere  would  be  a  much  more  reasonable  figure  than  $25,  to 
&«t  on  the  generous  soil  of  that  domain  when  ellectnally  re- 
c^laimed.  But  under  either  statement  of  the  case,  there  can 
no  doubt  that  the  drainage  of  the  Big  Black  wilds  will  be 
«?cidedly  profitable  to  the  State  and  to  the  individual.  That 
tJ-iere  is  neither  a  physical  nor  financial  obi^tacle  to  the  redue- 
"t^ ion  of  river  wilds  in  Mississippi  to  culture  has  been  establish- 
^<J  practically,  under  circumstances  cxceptionably  unfavor- 
la.  kile,  in  the  case  of  Bit?  Black.  Encumbered  with  excessive 
Lc^bor  and  expense,  as  is  the  reclamation  of  an  isolated  tract 
i  Xi  such  a  situation,  two  or  three  sections  of  that  bottom  were 
l^^eed  on  three  sides;  and,  thus  drained  efl'ectually,  were 
fc>i"ought  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  a  few  years  ago,  by, 
*  ^  I  remember  correctly,  Major  Vaughan,  of  the  county  of 
czoo. 
But  why,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  have  the  fruitful  so\\*  ol 
« river  wUds  oi  Mississippi  been  permitted  to  remam,  ^*\\)kvsx 
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s  throw  of  settlement  on  miserable  uplands,  noxious 
?  This  sin  is  chargeable,  as  one  of  omission,  to  the 
b  of  the  State  Legislatures.     Before  anything  can  be 

the  reclamation  of  these  extensive  tracts,  the  initia- 
ast  be  taken  by  the  makers  of  the  Mississippi  laws. 
gislation  necessary  in  the  case  is,  however,  one  with 
lifliculties  in  the  way  of  its  practical  operation.  Colonel 

has  sketched  in  a  few  words  a  general  scheme  for 
:ing  the  conversion  of  those  wastes.  "  Association  of 
irian  owners  of  those  lands  is,"  he  says,  "  the  first  step 
ry  for  their  reclamation ;    and  the  lands  themselves, 

intx)  a  common  fund,  will  constitute,  as  under  the  sys* 
land-laws  in  Bavaria,  an  admirable  security  for  raising 
to  be  invested  in  their  reclamation."  This  is  the  true 
le  on  which  to  base  a  measure  for  the  drainage  df  those 

but  on  sitting  down  to  consider  the  details  necessary 
le  it  with  working  powers,  embarrassme&ts  are  found 
)  out  of  its  relations  with  so  many  principles  of  right 
t.  Having,  however,  brought  Colonel  Alcorn's  states- 
e  argument  step  by  step  to  his  suggestion  for  the  oonver- 
the  savage  solitudes  of  the  river-gods  of  Mississippi  to  the 
ted  fields  of  Jupiter  cotton,  I  shall  let  the  subject  for 
sent  rest  at  this  point.  In  the  next  number  of  the  jRe- 
Lowovcr,  I  shall  present  fully  his  scheme  of  river-drain- 

skctchcd  out  in  the  foregoing  extract  on  that  subject ; 

order  to  bring  it  more  specifically  under  the  notice  of 
islators  of  Mississippi  and  other  Southern  States,  shall 
r  it  with  all  the  necessary  machinery  in  the  form  of  a 
ill. 
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:w  order  of  institutions  has  become  an  absolute  neoes- 
here  a  student  can,  in  part  at  least,  educate  himself, 
his  physical  faculties  are  preserved  in  their  full  vigor 
sticity,  and  where  thos'i  studies  which  are  most  useful 
Itivator  of  the  soil  shall  be  embraced,  while  those  which 
st  valuable  shall  be  discarded.  To  remedy  this  grow- 
ficiency,  agricultural  and  industrial  colleges  are  organ- 
several  of  the  States,  and  initiatory  steps  are  taken  in 
Itates  to  establish  them. 

Agricultural  College  of  the  State  of  Michigan  has  been 
al  operation  since  May  13th,  1857.  Its  faculty  consists 
esident  and  four  professors,  and  vt  has  accommodations 
nt  for  ono  hundred  students.    \1  n<i«l%  oit^^Xn^  m  oVsfe- 
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dieoce  to  a  requisition  of  the  revised  constitution  of  1850, 
and  organized  under  a  law  of  1855.  The  farm  consists  of  six 
hundred  and  seventy-six  acres  of  land.  Its  design  is  to  unite 
physical  with  mental  culture,  to  afford  the  student  a  chance 
to  earn  in  part  his  own  education,  and  a  chance  to  apply  him- 
self, free  of  tuition,  to  those  sciences  and  practical  arts,  that 
may  render  him  a  scientific  farmer  and  enlightened  citizen. 
The  effort  has  attracted  anxious  attention  throughout  the 
Union.  Applications  from  other  States  and  Canada  have  heen 
made,  sufEcient  to  fill  the  institution.  This  is  the  first  State 
institution,  and  the  only  exclusively  agricultural  one,  yet  in 
operation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  New- York  State  Agricultural  College  was  incorporated 
in  1853.     Its  creation  was  principally  duo  to  the  energy  and 
public  spirit  of  the  late  lamented  John  Dclafield,  who  was  cho- 
sen its  first  president.     After  his  death,  the  work  was  sus- 
pended.    It  was  revived  in  1856.     The  farm,  embracing  six 
fiundred  and  eighty-six  acres,  was  then  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
945,000,  principally  by  subscriptions  of  the  farmers  of  Seneca 
csounty.     It  is  situated  on  an  eligible  and  commanding  posi- 
tion, stretching  from  the  village  of  Ovid  to  Seneca  Lake.     A 
loan  by  the  State  of  $40,000,  for  twenty  years,  without  inte- 
Yest|  is  secured  on  four  hundred  acres  of  the  estate.     Instruc- 
tion  in  those  sciences  and  arts,  calculated  to  enlighten  the 
farmer  and  illustrate  his  calling,  is  to  be  combined  in  its  sys- 
tem of  education.     The  trustees  have  contracted  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  main  college  building,  to  be  completed 
in  one  year,  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.     Its  available  funds  for   ' 
the  purpose  now  consist  of  $35,000,  not  so  much  as  the  cost 
€jf  a  single  school-house  in  many  towns — a  sura  in  sad  contrast 
'With  the  ostentatious  exhibit  around  us  of  the    agricultural 
csapacities  and  wealth  of  the  Empire  State. 

The  People's  College,  at  Havana,  Schuyler  County,  in  that 
S^tate,  was  incorporated  in  1853,  and  or^ranized  in  1S57.     Its 
charter  contemplates   a  capital  of  $250,000,  which  may  be 
increased  to  $500,000,  of  which  enough  has  been  already  sub- 
scribed to  encourage  the  belief  that   the   experiment   will   be 
Cairly  tested.     The  corner  stone  of  the  main  edifice  was  laid 
On  the  2d  day  of  September  last,  and  the  trustees  aiuiounced 
their  intention  of  opening  the  institution  within  one  year  from 
t^hat  time.     It  should,  perhaps,  be  designed  as  an  industrial 
rather  than  an  agricultural  college ;  for  it  embraces  various 
kinds  of  manual  labor  in  its  plan,  while  the  farm  co\\s\^\%  cil 
\)at  two  hundred  acres  of  land.     Labor  is  to  be  co\x\yv\x\s^ot^  «vi 
hotb  teacher  and  student — a  plan,   if  sucoess{u\,  BLviLTC\\\\a\iVj 
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idaptod  to  prepare  a  new  class  of  professors,  sach  as  new 
Qstitutions  of  the  age  will  demand.  It  contemplates  a  wide 
ange  of  study,  no  less,  in  the  language  of  its  charter,  than 
*  Literature,  Science,  Arts,  and  Agriculture." 

The  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania  was  incorporated 
n  1855.  It  is  located  nine  miles  southwest  of  Bellefonte,  in 
Centre  county,  very  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  on  two  hon- 
Ired  acres  of  land,  the  munificent  gift  of  General  James  Irvin. 
Che  farm,  to  which  two  hundred  acres  have  been  added  by 
purchase,  is  being  brought  rapidly  into  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
ion.  Its  resources  consist  of  $10,000,  donated  by  the  State 
LgricuJtural  Society ;  $10,000,  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of 
])entro  county ;  $5,000,  a  bequest  of  Elliot  Cresson ;  and 
{25,000,  appropriated  by  the  State.  The  further  sum  of 
M5,000  has  been  appropriated  by  the  State,  on  condition  that 
.n  equal  sum  be  subscribed  by  citizens.  Its  whole  means, 
herefore,  if  the  subscription  is  completed — of  which  no  donbt 
emains — are  $100,000,  and  the  farm  donated  by  Gen.  Irvin, 
stimated  at  $12,000.  One  wing  of  the  main  college  building 
3  nearly  erected,  and  the  present  design  of  the  trustees  is,  to 
pen  the  institution  on  the  16th  of  February  next,  with  one 
lundred  students,  to  be  increased  to  four  hundred. 

The  Maryland  A«rricultural  College  was  incorporated  by  the 
'tatb  in  185G,  and  $0,000  per  annum  appropriated  toward  its 
upport,  provided  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $50,000  were 
ir.st  secured.  That  object  having  been  efl'ected  during  the  last 
winter,  the  institution  was  organized  and  the  college  located 
n  a  tract  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  acres  of  land,  pur- 
hascd  at  Bladensburgh,  near  Washington,  from  the  estate  of 
he  Hon.  C.  B.  Calvert,  the  largest  stockholder,  and  president 
f  the  board  of  trustees.  The  corner-stone  of  an  extensive 
difice  was  laid  on  the  24th  of  August  last,  and  the  design  is, 
opush  the  work  to  rapid  conclusion.  Its  educational  plan 
reposes  the  development  of  the  whole  Man — moral,  physical, 
nd  intellectual. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  of  Iowa  was  incorporated  in 
larch  last.  The  preliminary  appropriations  are  $10,000,  and 
ive  sections  of  very  valuable  lands  heretofore  granted  by  Con- 
ress  for  the  erection  of  cajntol  buildings.  Localities  vie  with 
ach  other  in  ofl'ers  of  money  or  land  to  secure  its  location, 
arying  in  value  from  $10,000  to  $25,000.  It  is  to  be  fully 
rganized  and  located  in  January  next. 

The  Minnesota  Agricultural  College  was  incorporated  during 
70  pre:^ent  year.  It  is  located  at  Glencoe,  MoLeod  county. 
lo  farm  consists  of  three  hundred  and  \,^eitv\,^  \icte%of  land. 

design,  scope,  and  principal  feataxfts^  oa  vj^>\  ^^  >Sclq«^  ^\ 
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the  Iowa  collegei  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Michigan. 

The  agricultural  colleges  of  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Minnesota, 
are  State  institutions.  Those  of  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland,  are  the  joint  works  of  public-spirited  individuals 
and  the  respective  States. 

In  anticipation  of  all  these  efforts,  the  Farmers'  College,  near 
Cincinnati*  Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of  F.  G.  Gary,  Esq.,  and 
other  public-spirited  gentlemen,  has  for  several  years  promoted 
"the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  in  conjunction  with  literary  and 
Qoientific  pursuits.  It  is,  however,  a  classical  institution,  em- 
Bracing  other  objects,  and  prescribed  labor  in  the  culture  of 
t;he  soil  is  not  a  compulsory  feature  of  its  plan. 

A  bill  establishing  an  agricultural  college  is  now  pending 
"before  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  and  will  probably  bo  reached 
dt  its  adjourned  session  the  approaching  winter.  Its  friends 
are  not  sanguine  of  its  success.  Whether  it  passes  or  not,  the 
farmers  of  Ohio  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sons 
deprived  of  all  possible  means  of  education  beyond  the  com- 
Tnon  school. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1856,  incorporated  a 
school  of  agriculture,  which  must  be  dependent  entirely  on 
subscriptions  for  its  future  establishment.  In  1850,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  advance  of  othnr  States,  appointed  coniniissioners 
to  investigate  the  subject,  and  Prof.  Hitchcock  made  an  elabo- 
rate, report  relative  to  agricultural  colleges  in  Europe.  A 
plan  was  recommended  for  agricultural  education,  but  no 
efTective  action  was  taken  on  the  subject.  Two  citizens  of 
Afa.s.**achusetts,  Benjamin  Bnssey,  of  Roxbury,  and  Oliver 
^^niith,  of  Hatfield,  have  made  princely  bequests  to  be  used  in 
»omc  remote  future  contingencies  for  founding  agricultural 
ciolleges,  but  available  for  no  immediate  use. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  agricultural  colleges, 
a.  I  so,  in  Virginia,  ^outh  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Wisconsin. 

Agricultural  professorships  have  been  endowed  in  the  uni- 
"^^rsities  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  by  public-spirited  individu- 
^l^i,  and  also  exist  in  several  other  of  the  classical  colleges  of 
t^tic  country.  In  Michigan,  the  university  has  such  a  profes- 
*^^Tship.  Scientific  schools  of  an  elevated  character  have  been 
^^^unected  with  many  of.  the  older  institutions.  These  will 
^ll  be  merged  in  the  several  institutions  with  which  they  arc 
^^lied.  Superior  facilities  will  be  thus  afforded  for  a  man  al- 
ady  educated,  to  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  agrieultuvc^^ 
I  an  accomplishment,  but  very  Jittlc  is  thus  cAYec\eA  XowAXvi 
filing  a  deplorable  hiatus  in  our  educational  systems. 

li  will  be  perceived  that  the  enterprises  in  this  co\iTvtt^ ,  d.« 
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signed  to  meet  the  great  necessity,  are  all  in  embryo.     They 
arc  the  initial  attempts  to  satisfy  an  irresistible  craving  for  an 
additional  means  of  education.      In  Europe,  however,  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  colleges  are  no  longer 'an  experiment 
The  neglect  of  our  Grovernraent  stands  in  woful  contrast  to 
the  paternal  care  exorcised  by  the  governments  of  Europe. 
We  have  no  department  of  agriculture,  not  even  a  bureau  of 
a  department.     Our  Government  may  expend  in  ten  yearsi  on 
the  whole  subject  of  agriculture,  as  much  as  would  cost  to 
build  a  first-class  steam-frigate  to  float  around  the  world  on 
pleasure  excursions  or  rot  in  the  docks.     The  Senate,  during 
the  last  Congress,  abolished  its  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  thus  before  the  world,  ignored  the  subject.     In  France 
the  subject  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  Public  Works ;  in  Prussia,  a  Board  of  Rural 
Economy,  subordinated  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  hi 
control  of  the  subject ;  in  Russia,  it  is  under  the  supervisioi 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Domains.     The  other  nations  of  Eu-^ 
rope  generally  take  the  subject  under  governmental 
and  custody. 

In  Prussia,  agricultural  education  is  perhaps  best  system 
ized.  Prussia  has  four  hundred  and  thirteen  agricultural 
cieties  of  diflbrent  grades,  all  of  which  are  affiliated  togethe:^ 
and  are  subordinate  to  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Rural  Ecozk  ^dd. 
omy.  In  all  Germany,  there  are  one  thousand  more  suc:^  c/j 
societies.  Prussia  supports  fifty-one  agricultural  periodical  _«is. 
In  all  Grermany,  there  are  eighty-nine  such  periodicals.  Socz::^fcci- 
etios  and  periodicals,  as  well  as  schools,  are  devoted  to  speci  ^Mial 
objects,  bestowing  their  whole  attention  to  perfecting  sui 
single  branch  of  culture.  Prussia  has  five  agricultural 
leges  of  a  high  order,  twenty-eight  elementary  colleges,  ai 
fifty-st3ve.n  special  schools  for  aflording  instruction  in  hortioi 
ture,  flax  culture,  sheep  raising,  etc.,  and  seventy- 1^ 
model  and  experimental  farms.  But  the  supervisory  fuE 
tions  of  the  government  do  not  end  here.  It  aids  in  the  d 
semination  of  the  best  seeds  and  best  machinery  for  flax  c 
ture.  It  distributes  cuttings  and  seeds  of  the  mulberry,  a 
reeling  and  other  machinery,  to  promote  silk  culture.  It  p; 
motes  pomological  culture  in  the  same  efficient  man 
So  it  encourages  the  propagation  of  the  best  breeds  of  ho 
Draining  engineers  are  detached  to  different  parts  of  the  ki 
dom  to  instruct  the  people,  indicate  the  proper  channels 
drainage,  and  systemize  it  in  the  most  economical  manim 
Lessened  annual  expense  o{  tVve  puVjVvQuo^A^^vnv^x^ved  ^ea.' 

al  health  and   increased  ptoduct\ou  ol  \}cv^  ^s\Ii^^<(^ta^  «x^ 

ample  remuneration  to  tho  goveTuraeut. 
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In  Franoe  there  is  an  Agronomic  Institute,  on  a  portion  of 
the  premises  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles.  There  are  three  im- 
perial colleges  of  a  superior  kind.  There  are  eighty-six  lesser 
schools,  dhe  in  each  of  the  departments.  There  are  also  poly- 
technic and  industrial  schools  of  a  somewhat  kindred  nature. 
To  the  three  national  veterinary  colleges,  I  have  already  al- 
luded. 

Russia  appreciates  the  importance  of  stimulating  agricul- 
ture as  the  sure  foundation  of  her  prosperity  and  her  colossal 
power.     Her  efforts  are  comprehensive  and  vigorous.     The 
l^vernment  supplies  land  for  various  test^  and  experiments. 
Importation  of  implements,  free  of  duty,  has  been    allowed. 
"Fairs  are  held  in  districts  of  the  empire,  and  statistics  are  pub- 
lished at  the  public  expense.     Periodicals  are  published  and  gra- 
"tuitonsly  distributed,  particularly  among[the  clergy,  that  they 
xnay  become  missionaries  of  agriculture  as  well  as  of  the  gospel. 
Speoial  schools  are  established  for  rearing  horses  and  sheep, 
for  culture  of  flax,  silk,  etc.,  and  for  the  study  of  epidemics 
mong  cattle.     A  garden  of  a  hundred  acres  was  established 
fly  years  ago,  near  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  for  the  accli- 
^■mation  of  seeds,  fruits  and  plants  of  h'outhern  Europe,  and  sub- 
seqaently  ten  other  gardens  for  similar  purposes.     Agents  are 
^  ispatched,  not  only  over  the  empire,  but  to  foreign  countries, 
obtain  information   and   improvements  for   dissemination. 
ere  is  one  imperial  college  at  Gory  Goretzk,  and  eight  other 
olleges  are  established  in  different  districts  of  the  empire,  all 
"^^eil  endowed,  and  each  possessing  an  extensive  model  farm, 
t  lio  least  of  which  is  fifteen  hundred  acres.     In  addition  to 
*:-lie3e,  are  numerous  farm  schools.     A  Technological  Institute 
T  education  of  mechanics,  chemists,  and  engineers,  is  also 
stablished.     Graduates  of  the  higher  institutions  have  been 
^nt  abroad  to  be  better  fitted   for   professors  at  home.     The 
ttudents  in  the  eight  principal  colleges  are  educated  entirely  at 
e  public  expense,  and  when  they  graduate,  are  supplied 
atuitously   with  books,    seeds,   and    tools ;    yea,  more,  the 
ost  meritorious  are  supplied  with  farms  near  their  native 
'  illages  as  rewards  for  their  proficiency.     An  intelligent  llus- 
i  an  informed  me  that  if  the  schools  of  Russia  had  dune  no 
"tr-her  service  than  the  eradication  of  superstitions  and  preju- 
~  ces,  their  cost  was  well  repaid. 
Great  Britain  has  established    a    system    of  agricultural 
^Kihools  for  Ireland,  but  not  for  the  rest  of  the  empire.     The 
F>^incipal  agricultural  college  in  England  is  at  Cirencester.     It 
*^   designed  for  the  gentry  only,  and  is  an  expcnswc  m^WVw- 
^lon.     The  question  may  be  asked,  "  Why  lias  E»n^viuA^^^^^ 
^OTvwost  country  in  agriculture,  the   fewest  sc\ioo\sT'      '^^^* 
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reason  is  obvious.  Tho  landlord,  the  steward,  the  man  of 
science,  and  tho  tenant  farmer  who  employs  the  laborers,  con- 
fer together  on  all  proposed  improvements.  Tho  landlord  has 
the  authority  and  tho  capital  to  execute  their  resolves.  They 
are  the  agricultural  college.  Thus  science,  capital,  and  skill,  are 
called  into  requisition.  Hence,  the  island  presents  a  scene  of 
unrivaled  rural  beauty,  and  groans  under  her  abundant  pro» 
duotions. 

Austria,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Sweden,  Wirtemberg,  Belgium, 
and  other  nations  of  Europe,  earnestly  promote  agricultural 
odocation.  ^ 

The  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe  was  at  Hofwyl, 
in  Switzerland,  founded  by  Fellenburg,  a  name  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  education.     The  model  school,  perhaps,  of  all 
Europe,  is  that  of  Hohenheim,  in  Wirtemberg.     The  other 
most  remarkable  collci^cs  arc  Cirencester  in  England,  Grignon 
in  France,  Moj^lin  in  Prussia,  and  Gory  Goretzk  in  Russia.     Id 
1850,  Prof.   Hitchcock  enumerated  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  agricultural  institutions  in  Europe,  but  he  omitted  those  ^^ 
of  Sweden,  and  some  other  countries.     They  have  been  greatly^ ^ 
multiplied  since  that  time.     1  think  there  are  now  five  hun--,^Ej^^ 
dred  colleges,  schools,  and  model  farms,  in  Europe,  mostly  th< 
creation  of  the  last  twenty  years.     Their  success  is  no  longec:^^ 
in  controversy.     Neither  prejudice  nor  ignorance  is  allowed  t. 
crush   them.      Thi^y  are  regarded  as  a  great  and  beneficerj 
agency,  which  governments,  in  the  exercise  of  a  bcnignai^ 
guardianship,  are  bound  to  exert,  in   increasing  the  produ. 
tions  of  therarth  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  race.  Thfc^^j^^ijl 
appreciate  the  great  fact,  that  the  surest  way  to  promote  t'ct^        |i 
prosperity  of  tho   state,  is   to  enlighten  the  individual   a^c^ 
multiply  his  (energies.     I  can  only  make  an  approximate  e5=^  s^ine^/i 
mate,  but  there  are  probably  employed,  in  all  the  schools 
Europe  at  the  present  time,  two  thousand  professors  andteai 
ors,  and  fifty  thousand  students  are  in  attendance  upon  th( 

I  have  said  nothing  relative  to  the   courses  of  studies,  ' 
discipline,  or  the  plans,  on  which  the    European  schools 
conducted.     It  is  suflieient  to  say  that  the  design  of  them 
is  a  mastery  of  the  ))hysical  sciences  and  practical  arts 
bear  upon  agrieulture,  and  the  harmonious   union  of   sti 
with    labor.     Their  institutions,  however,  furnish  no  mociz^efs 
for  us.     The  lower  order  of  schools  in  Ireland  and  Russia       ^re 
for  the  peasantry,  and  of  a  grade  not  elevated  enough  topi— ^-»ve 
useful  in  this  country.     The  best  of  their  colleges  are  desig  x^  ed 
ioT  the  education  of  stewards,  agents,  and  teachers,  and  nofc_  ijfor 
proprietors  who  labor  with  t\\e*\T  ONvw\\aw^^^^Tv^^\ia^w^V'Kz:ifc^ 
///ro  our  countrymen,  all  the  chataclcTisXiOi^  ^l  V^x^^ot^^^^^xi- 
QDt,  and  iaborer,  in  tho  same  man. 
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ABT.  m.— REUTION  OF  COMMERCE  TO  CHRISTIANITT. 

*  For  witdom  is  a  defence,  and  money  is  a  defence ;  bot  the  excellency  of  knowledge 
is,  that  wisdom  giveth  life  to  them  that  have  it," — Ecclkb.  vii.  12. 

This  is  an  excellence  which  wisdom  possesses,  and  which 
money  does  not — that  true  wisdom,  the  "  beginning  of  which 
is  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

For,  however  riches  may  promote  the  propagation  and 
aooeptance  of  this  wisdom  which  is  religion,  the  one  cannot 
and  must  not  be  substituted  for  the  other.  They  are  allied  in 
to  far  that  where  money  is  rightly  used,  it  resembles  true 
wisdom,  in  affording  a  defence  or  safeguard  against  some  of 
the  ills  of  life,  but  we  must  not  mistake  this  for  life  itself. 
While  religion  is  the  best  friend  of  commerce,  it  is  the  glory 
of  the  latter,  that,  in  the  hands  of  God,  it  has  frequently  been 
made  the  honored  instrument  for  advancing  his  cause  and 
kingdom  among  men. 

Commerce,  like  the  early  navigators,  coasts  timidly  along 
the  shore  of  this  world,  and  makes  some  discoveries,  and 
brings  home  some  treasure,  but  wisdom  launches  boldly  into 
the  great  deep  of  the  future,  and  reveals,  as  the  bourne  of  hope 
and  the  haven  of  rest,  eternal  life. 

Commerce  may  aid  in  the  spread  of  Christianity,  but  it  is 

the  prerogative  of  Christianity  to  regulate,  to  elevate,  and  to 

sanctify  commeros.    Christianity,  without  commerce,  may  lack 

/iinds  for  its  enterprises,  and  may  more  slowly  find  its  way 

■fronn  one  part  to  another  of  the  earth.     Commerce,  without 

Christianity,  will  soon  learn  to  build  its  houses  with  fraud,  and 

't;«  chambers  with  violence,  and  will  end  its  days  in  luxury 

^nd  corruption.     It  will  clothe  itself  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 

^ud  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  until  it  shall  lift  up  its  eyes 

^H  hell,  being  in  torments. 

For  while  **  money  is  a  defence,"  the  excellency,  the  crown- 
Lng  glory  of  religion  is,  that  "  it  giveth  life  to  him  that  hath  it." 
tt  gives  indestructibleness  even  to  commerce  itself,  prolonging 
Lis  existence  by  making  it  worthy  to  exist  as  the  fountain  of 
^ch  blessings  to  man.     And  when  the  keen  eye  has  ceased  to 
its  ledger,  and  the  busy  hand  to  grasp  its  accumulations, 
md  the  sagacious  brain  to  ponder  its  outgoings  and  incom- 
\y  the  man  of  business,  who  "  with  all  his  gettings  has  got 
^^irisdom,"  will  have  made  friends  with  the  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness, and  bear  with  him,  through  the  redemption  of  a  mer- 
^ful  Saviour,  the  eternal  life  to  everlasting  habitaWoiv^,    Tl^V.^ 
onmmerce  away  from  Christianity,  and   it  v?V\V  "Vie  WV^e^  ^^ 
ologging  of  Pharaoh's  chariot- wheels,  so  that  it  ^\\\''  ^Wi^ 
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heavily."  Take  Christianity  away  from  commerce,  and  the 
Red  Sea  of  perdition  will  drive  over  the  merchant  and  his 
ships. 

Commerce  adds  to  the  comfort  of  this  life,  but  "  Godliness 
is  profitable  both  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  for  that  which 
is  to  come." 

In  showing,^herefore,  the  mutual  relations  existing  between 
the  two,  it  will  be  proper  first  to  show  the  indebtedness  of 
Christianity  to  trade,  and  then  see  what  religion  has  done  to 
pay  the  debt,  together  with  that  superiority  of  nature  which 
entitles  her  to  the  service  of  all  human  institutions. 

The  most  obvious  aid  rendered  by  commerce  to  the  cause 
of  religion  has  been  in  providing  means  for  the  transportation 
of  missionaries,  for  the  circulation  of  Bibles,  and  for  the  gene* 
ral  promotion  of  civilization.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the 
first  two  missionaries  of  whom  we  read  that  they  traveled 
by  sea,  should  have  encountered  the  most  serious  difficulties 
upon  the  voyage,  to  the  groat  detriment  of  the  ships  and  their 
owners. 

Jonah,  862  A.  C,  had  been  ordered  by  G-od  to  annonnoe  the» 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  fleeing  from  the  unwelcome  duty^ 
he  sped  to  the  coast,  took  a  merchantman  at  Joppa  bound  witim 
her  cargo  to  Tarshish,  paid  his  fare,  and  embarked  upon  his 
voyage. 

But  in  vain  was  the  attempt  to  floe  from  the  service  of  God ; 
and  such  a  storm  arose  upon  the  sea,  that  the  mariners,  after 
casting  their  cargo  overboard,  and  making  the  most  desperate 
efforts  to  weather  the  gale,  were  obliged  to  take  the  guilty 
prophet's  own  counsel,  and  throw  him  forth  into  the  raging 
waters  to  save  themselves  from  a  common  doom.  "  So  they 
took  up  Jonah  and  cast  him  forth  into  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
ceased  from  her  raging." 

Bat  the  mariners  gained  more  than  they  lost  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  freight,  for  *'  they  feared  the  Lord  exceedingly, 
and"  (idolaters  as  they  were)  *'  offered  a  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord, 
and  made  vows." 

The  cargo  was  lost,  but  the  men  and  the  treasure  of  Nine- 
veh were  saved. 

PauPs  famous  vovage  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  resulted  still 
more  unfortunately  for  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed. 

The  centurion  Julius  embarked  with  Paul  and  other  prison- 

ers  in  his  charge,  in  an  Alexandrian  ship,  loaded  with  wheat, 

and   bound   for  Italy.     In  vain   the  captive  but  missionary 

aposth  warned  the  oifioers  of  the  danger  vif  the  voycige  at  that 

season  of  tho  year.     They  persYslevi  m  ^^\V^  ol  \)^^  ^\\A  ^siSL 

tempest,  until,  being  vauquisVied  m  V)cl^  ^Vt\l^  ^VCcl>^^^^- 
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ments,  they  also  were  obliged  to  throw  overboard  their  cargo 
to  lighten  their  sinking  vessel,  and  at  last,  as  the  only  safety 
finr  their  lives,  ran  her  upon  the  rocks,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
had  disembarked,  she  was  broken  to  pieces  by  the  waves. 
Bat  their  great  passenger  had  not  been  idle.  He  had  made 
the  centurion  his  friend,  and  became,  before  long,  the  most 
honored  and  useful  man  of  their  company,  and  it  were  worth 
to  commerce  alone  the  wreck  of  a  navy,  fairly  to  establish 
Paul  as  a  missionary  in  the  heart  of  imperial  and  bloody 
Rome.  The  ship,  indeed,  was  wrecked,  but  Christianity  es- 
caped the  tempest,  and  floated  with  the  Roman  eagles  to  the 
boundaries  of  Europe.  This  apostle  had,  however,  many 
times  before  this,  availed  himself  of  the  aids  of  commerce  in 
hearing  to  the  Gentiles  the  great  truths  with  which  he  was 
diarged.  The  important  commercial  places.  Tyre,  and  Sidon, 
and  Ephesus,  and  Rhodes,  and  Corinth,  though  most  of  them 
had  declined  from  their  meridian  splendor,  still  afforded  him 
an  audience  for  the  story  of  the  Cross,  composed  as  well  of 
their  citizens  as  of  the  merchants  and  mariners  of  the  civilized 
world  ;  and  the  very  nation — the  Phoenicians — who  had  been 
the  first  to  bear  the  arts  and  refinements  of  civilization  to  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  ancient  longitude,  were  also  permitted  the 
distinguished  honor  of  bearing  to  all  the  distant  countries, 
where  their  trading  posts  had  been  for  centuries  established, 
/lie  earliest  teachers  and  missionaries  of  our  holy  religion. 

The  early  teachers  of  Christianity  followed  the  great  tracks 
of  commerce  across  the  earth  without  being  confined  to  them. 

The  deserts  and  the  mountains,  the  wilds  of  Bactria  and  of 

Thrace,  where  small  temptation  to  cupidity  existed,  still  were 

i:>eopled  by  those  whom  the  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to 

f,  and  they  were  sought,  and   many  were  found  and  saved. 

;,  as  a  general  rule,  even  in  that  early  time,  where    Chris- 

"tianity  would  convert  a  nation,  commerce  marked  out  the  road, 

provided  the  vehicle,  and  assembled  the  audience.     Apostles 

and  Evangelists  proclaimed  a  truth,  new  to  the  world's  ear, 

'upon  the  shores  of  inland  seas,  or  in  the  great  markets  of  the 

^arth,  or  took  ships  for  the  distant  ports  of  the  Euxine,  the 

^gean,  or  the  Mediterranean,  to  meet  the   heathen  of  every 

name  and  every  form  of  idolatry  assembled  there,  or  joined  the 

great  caravans  of  merchants  with  their  rich  freight  of  gold, 

spices,  and  slaves,  performing  their  annual  pilgrimage  down 

through  Egypt  deep  into  the  unknown  recesses  of  the  Sahara, 

or  through  the  great  desert,  and  Araby  the  Blest,  to  where  the 

Changes  rolls  his  consecrated  waves. 

As  long  as  the  Church    was  pure  and  rnVsaVonat'^  \w  \\.^ 

character,  it  continued  to  avail  itself  of  the  meaua  oi  liaw^^wV 
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ation,  the  di&cov'eries  and  the  civilization  to  which  the  love  of 
adventure  or  gain  had  prompted  mankind ;  and  when  the 
Church  became  corrupt,  and  departed  widely  from  the  integrity 
of  the  faith,  the  same  great  channels  and  resources  of  which 
it  had  by  that  time  gained  the  control  were  opened  to  it  for 
the  propagation  of  a  mutilated  gospel,  better  still  a  thousand 
fold  than  the  heathenism  which.it  supplanted. 

Still,  however,  as  the  evening  of  die  dark  ages  drew  down 
upon  Europe,  the  visible  church  gradually  became  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  the  pope ;  yet,  rent  by  frequent  schism,  and 
very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  both  to  faith  and 
practice,  it  lost  to  a  great  degree  its  missionary  spirit,  and  like 
any  other  kingdom  of  this  world,  propagated  its  tenets  chieflv 
by  the  sword.  Whether  against  the  Saracens  or  the  Wal- 
denses,  or  subsequently  the  Protestants,  implements  of  waroi 
torture  for  some  centuries  made  more  converts,  or  extinguish 
more  heretics,  than  the  preaching  of  the  Cross. 

Civilization  was  smothered  under  the  folios  of  stupid  monks,, 
and  shrieked  from  the  crucible  of  the  alchemist  in  raonaste-^ 
ries,  or  took  refuge  in  the  splendid  kingdom  of  the  Moors,  iu 
Spain  and  Portugal,  while  Christianity  disported  her  garments 
of  dazzling  white  among  the  persecuted  fugitives  of  tho 
Pyrenees,  or  found  a  refuge  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  papacy, 
along  the  frozen  shores  of  the  extreme  north. 

In  828,  ten  Venetian  ships  went  to  Alexandria,  which  port, 
at  that  time,  was  closed  to  most  of  Europe,  and  bore  back 
with  them  the  supposed  body  of  .St.  Mark  !  In  the  year  1121, 
Greenland  sent  to  the  shores  of  North  America  a  live  mis- 
sionary bishop — a  cargo  which,  tested  by  the  weights  and 
measures  of  commerce  alone,  is  worth  a  whole  college  of  dead 
apostles. 

There  had  been  for  a  century  an  Iceland  colony  near  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  perhaps  upon  the  Island  of 
Newfoumllaud,  discovered  A.  D.  1000,  by  Biorn,  the  son  of 
Heliof.  It  was  named  Winland  or  Wi/f eland ^  because  grapes 
grew  there  spontaneously,  and  the  enterprising  Northmen 
traded  with  the  native  Esquimaux  for  fine  furs  in  exchange 
for  thoir  goods.  It  was  to  this  colony  that  a  missionary  bishop 
was  sent  from  Greenland,  and  though  we  have  no  record  of 
his  labors  or  his  success,  yet  we  find  in  this  most  interesting 
circumstance  another  illustration  of  the  true  missionary  spirit 
following  in  the  wake  of  commerce.  As  early  as  the  fifth 
century,  before  Rome  had  sunk  in  hopeless  ignorance  and 
apathy,  Gregory  the  (jreat  scut  kugwsVvtvG  >N\W\fo\t^  twitvk* 
to  England  to  convert  the  Saxona  itom  T>x>a:\^\^tc\^^v^\  \iciss^ 
'bund  that  the  Britons,  the  orig^maV  *\Tx\i«L\A\^t^X»  ol  ^^'y^'wi^ 
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DOW  driven  to  the  North,  had  been  Christianized  centuries 
before,  even  by  the  apostles  themselves  or  their  immediate 
oonipanions,  and  they  had  all  this  time  preserved  their  litur- 
gies and  their  episoopaoy.  Certain  peculiarities  in  their  ritukl 
proved  that  they  could  4iot  have  been  converted  through  the 
agency  of  Rome,  but  that  they  had  received  their  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  from  Gaul,  or  more  probably  from  teaphers 
taken  thither  directly  from  Asia  Minor  along  the  great  chan* 
nels  of  Phoenician  trade. 

England,  during  the  long  and  proud  period  of  her  com- 
niercial  supremacy,  has  planted  with  one  hand  the  seeds  of 
civilization  and  commerce,  and  with  the  other  has  sunk  deep 
into  the  earth  the  flag-staif  of  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  and 
floated  its  ample  folds  to  the  astonished  winds.     Her  colonies  in 
North  America  brought  with  them,  either  as  Puritans  or  Prel-i 
atistSy  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  their  descendants  re- 
ceive, as  their  best  birthright,  an  undefiled  Christianity.     And 
while  Spain,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  the  discovery 
of  America  by  the  great  Genoese,  continued  to  monopolize 
the  trade  of  the  southern  continent,  and  tortured  the  wretched 
natives  for  their  gold,  she  also  was  careful  to  supply  them 
with  the  priests  of  such  religion  as  she  knew  herself,  and  to 
bring  into  subjection  her  converts,  made  by  force,  or  fraud,  or 
persuasion,   to  that  church  which  claimed  and  claims  the 
'^orld. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Francis  Xavier,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
Ci.otuated  by  a  true  missionary  spirit,  earned  for  himself  the 
^itie  of  the  Apostle  of  India,  by  his  labors  and  great  success  in 
TDringing  the  Hindoos  and  the  Japanese  to  a  knowledge  of  his 
jEiaith. 

But  here  again  he  pursued  the  track  of   commerce,  and 
found  that  Portuguese  traders  had  already  a  long-established 
mnd  lucrative  intercourse  with   our  antipodes.     As  we  draw 
near  to  our  own  times,  the  history  of  which  I  am  speaking 
l^eoomes  a  history  of   the  civilized  world,   and  is  too  well 
known  and  too  vast  for  me  to  attempt  a  condensation  of  it. 
God,  in  his  providence,  so  often  opens  a  way  for  his  gospel,  by 
first  sending  out  civilized  men  on  mercantile  errands,  that  it 
has  almost  ceased  to  attract  observation.     Two  instances,  how- 
ever, are  worthy  of  record,  in  which  the    great  Head  of  the 
Church  and  most  merciful  hfaviour  of  lost  men  has  overruled, 
in  an  especial  manner,  the  covetousness  of  mankind  for  the 
spread  of  his  blessed  gospel. 

The  one  occurred  bat  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  ViV^^^x'S  ot  \ii\% 
same  England,  in  her  persevering  and  successluV  aU*ivc\^\.  \Ai 
iatroduce  opium  into  China.     Baffled  in  hex  pmale  etto\\a  ^\i 
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8mn^£^lincy,  sho  sent  out  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  kill  the  miser- 
able inhabitants,  as  a  great  wit  has  declared,  like  a  crnel  hoy 
killing  flies  upon  a  summer's  day.  But  by  her  oppressive 
adherence  t^)  this  most  despicable  commercial  interest,  she 
compelled  the  opening  of  iive  ports  of  that  great  empire  for  the 
missionaries  and  their  holy  religion,  which  is  destined  to  oast 
down  every  lofty  imagination,  every  temple  of  idolatry,  and 
everything  that  opposcth  or  exalteth  itself  or  maketh  a  lie, 
throughout  the  whole  earth. 

Another  instance  occurs  in  which  the  wonderful  providence 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  has  overruled  the  enterprise  of  commer- 
cial nations  for  good  when  they  meant  it  not  so ;  neither  did 
their  heart  think  so,  but  they  only  meditated  enriching  them- 
selves by  a  traflic  that  should  supply  labor  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth.  The  coasts  of  Africa  having  almost  no  great 
rivers,  no  islands,  gulfs,  or  ]ieninsulas,  were  closed  in  greal 
measure  alike  to  civilization  and  the  gospel,  and  there  seemed 
no  way  of  evangelizing  the  natives  but  by  transporting  ihem^ 
if  possible,  to  bettor  and  lighter  lands.  G'his  the  slave  trade^ 
with  all  the  indifVcrence  to  human  life  and  suflering  thai 
marked  its  earlier  conduct,  has  actually  done,  and  now  it  it 
(computed  that  there  are  more  negroes  in  this  country,  mem- 
bers of  churches,  than  heathen  converts  at  all  the  missionary 
stations  of  the  world  bcbides.  Nor  does  the  benefit  end  here. 
A  most  philanthropic  and  benevolent  society  is  sending  them 
back  to  their  native  land  ngain,  and  already  powerful  colonies 
are  seated  u|)on  the  iron-bound  coast  of  that  dark  continent, 
and  from  them  civilization  and  Christianity  are  said  to  be 
eating  their  way  grsulually  into  the  interior.  This  does  not  oi 
course  justify  the  horrors  of  the  ''middle  passage;"  but  when 
we  are  taunted  with  the  evils  of  slavery,  we  may  say,  with 
truth  and  witli  triumph,  that  its  good  consequences  are  a  fail 
offset  to  its  evils,  and  that  it  has  been  fraught  with  inesti- 
mable benefits  to  millions  of  human  beings  who,  withoat 
it,  would  have  lived  and  died  under  the  shade  of  their  palm* 
tree  and  by  the  golden  sand  of  their  rivers,  worshijiers  oj 
the  devil,  and  bondmen,  perhaps,  to  heathen  lords. 

The  advantage  of  commerce  to  Christianity  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  conlincd  to  the  mere  tronsportation  of  the  gospel 
and  the  missionaries,  indispensable  as  that  service  is.  Com* 
merce  has  printed  our  Bibles  and  built  many  of  our  churohec 
for  us.  Without  it  the  very  invention  of  printing  were  of  little 
use  to  mankind.  'J'lie  first  edition,  oven,  of  the  Bible,  could 
never  have  been  struck  off  and  sold  but  through  the  instm- 
mentality  of  Jong-established  \aws  «{  tioide.  The  raarkel 
vhich  commcroo  created  could  aVoive  \\«ln^  yas^lAsA.  ^CkR^ 
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pense.  The  men  engaged  in  those  great  societies  which  are 
floattering  at  this  day  the  Word  of  Life  among  the  nations,  are 
mostly  men  trained  in  the  walks  of  trade,  and  carrying  on  their 
beneficent  work  upon  strictly  commercial  principles. 

They  mast  count  the  cost  before  they  can  either  sell  or  give, 
and  though  agriculture  and  the  professions  contribute  their 
share,  yet  the  "  sinews"  of  this  "  war"  in  which  the  church 
militant  is  engaged  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  are  chiefly 
furnished  in  our  great  commercial  towns  where  money  circu- 
lates abundantly,  and  fortunes  are  easily  made.  There  agents 
most  frequently  visit ;  there  audiences  are  most  readily  as- 
sembled ;  and  there  the  influence  of  fashion,  sympathy,  and 
imitation,  most  predominates. 

The  splendid  churches,  also,  that  adorn  our  cities,  and  very 
often  those  in  the  rural  districts,  constantly  present  to  the  eye 
the  pleasing  indication  as  the  fruits  of  commerce  well  applied. 
The  building  of  a  church  is  as  much  subject  to  the  rules  of 
oommeroe  as  the  building  of  a  private  residence  or  a  school- 
house,  and  not  to  mention  whole  communities  of  liberal  con- 
tributors, individual  merchants  have  often  testified  their  grati- 
tude to  God'  for  the  success  they  have  met  with  by  building 
or  endowing  some  house  of  prayer  consecrated  to  his  service 
and  the  glory  of  his  great  name. 

And  there,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  multitudes  of  the  ignorant 

and  such  as  are  out  of  the   way,  whom  Jesus  came  to  save, 

have  been  gathered  into  the  ark  of  safety,  and  geiK^Tations  have 

learned  to  worship  the  (-rod  of  their  fathers,  with  blessings 

"Tipon  the  head  of  him  but  for  whose  bounty  they  might  have 

^continued  to  dwell  in  it^norance  of  God  and  eternity. 

Commerce  also  provides,  where  it  most  prevails,  for  the  sup- 

;j)ort  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  minister  in  holy  things.     In 

^hort,  were  you  to  withdraw  from  the  Church  the  money  sup- 

"^lied  by  business  men,  merchants,  and  tradesmen,  the  cause 

"^^vould  languish  everywhere,  and  the  Church  would  have  to 

5ast  herself  directly  upon  the  right  arm  of  the  omnipotent  God 

Tor  support,  for  enlargement,  and  for  life. 

But  while  we  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  great  obligation 

"^^which  Christianity  owes  to  business  men  for  her  extension  and 

^^jpholding,  yet  commerce  owes  more  to  the  gospel  than  the 

^gospel  to  commerce. 

The  case  of  Zaccheus  affords  a  happy  illustration  of  the 
^Denefit  of  conducting  business  upon  those  principles  which 
:he  church  exists,  and  the  gospel  is  preached,  to  enforce.     He 
lad  been  a  public  an,  or  a  tax-gatherer,  appomtc.d\i^  Wv^^o- 
an  governincnt  over  the  Jews, 
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His  great  object  had  been  the  amassing  of  his  own  fortanet 
ogardless  of  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  by  participating  in 
he  exactions  of  his  detested  class  and  calling. 

But  when  the  grace  of  Grod  entered  his  heart,  he  publicly 
Lvowed  his  determination  henceforth  to  conduct  his  business 
ipon  the  most  rigid  rules  of  justice,  and  subject  to  the  behests 
»f  the  most  comprehensive  Christian  charity.  "  Behold,  Lordi 
;he  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor,  and  if  I  have  wrong- 
dany  man  I  restore  him  fourfold." 

And  that  day  salvation  came  to  his  house.  The  merchant 
ir  tradesman  who  receives  the  gospel  into  his  own  heart  at 
>nce  renounces  that  "  cheating  which  never  prospers,"  if  he 
lave  ever  been  guilty  of  it,  makes  reparation  where  he  has 
lofrauded,  bestows,  out  of  the  fullness  of  a  tender  heart,  his 
;oods  to  feed  the  poor,  their  bodies  and  their  souls,  and  salvo* 
ion  comes  to  his  house.  He  lays  up  treasure  for  himself  in 
leaven. 

If  commerce  has  built  hospitals  and  churches,  it  was  Chris* 
janity  that  put  it  into  her  heart  and  oi)ened  her  purse-strings. 
Phe  world  had  commerce  for  centuries,  while  her  only  temples 
vero  erected  to  idols  and  hospitals  were  unknown.  Christianity, 
)y  elevating  and  teaching  the  poor,  has  cleared  them  out  of  the 
vay  of  trade,  and  made  them  producers  of  something,  and 
lot  consumers  merely,  or  drones  in  the  hive,  or  mendicants 
n  the  poorhouse,  or  criminals  in  the  prisons,  or  felons  on  the 
jallows. 

If  commerce  has  often  transported  Christianity  from  shore 
o  shore,  the  latter  has  converted  the  mariners,  and  brought 
ho  most  savage  nations  to  submit  themselves  to  the  just  and 
jqual  laws  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  commerce  de- 
fends. If  commerce  has  oftentimes  opened  an  avenue  to  the 
leart  of  a  savage  nation  for  the  herald  of  the  truth,  so  has  she 
n  her  turn  been  obliged  t^  come  as  a  suppliant  to  the  meek 
nissionary  for  an  influence  almost  omnipotent  over  the  sav- 
iges,  who  trusted  and  loved  him,  or  been  shamed  into  perse- 
reranco  by  his  inllexibility,  charged  as  ho  was  with  a  high 
commission  of  eternal  life  to  immortal  souls,  or  called  upon 
lim  to  be  a  mediator  and  interpreter  in  her  most  delicate 
md  difTicult  negotiations.  The  noble  Dane,  Egede,  held  on 
ike  the  grasp  of  death  to  his  forlorn  mission  in  Ghreenland, 
yhen  the  Danish  ships  were  ordered  home  by  the  government 
rom  a  hopeless  commerce,  leaving  him  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, to  freeze  or  to  starve,  until  the  gracious  providence  of 
rod  opened  a  new  channel  of  trade,  in  which  the  Danish  king 
as  willing  to  embark,  and  whicViW\G  tciuaGv^.^  oCtho  mission- 
y  had  rendered  practicable. 
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The  British,  in  their  most  unjust  war  upon  China,  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  mediation  of  Parker  and  Boone  to 
secure  by  treaty  what  they  had  achieved  by  arms,  the  opening 
of  that  mighty  empire  to  the  trade  and  civilization  of  the 
West 

And  when  Hyder  AH  had  desolated  the  Camatic,  and  in 
the  impassioned  language  of  Burke,  had  "  put  perpetual  deso- 
lation as  a  barrier  between  him  and  those  incorrigible  and 
predestinated  criminals,  whom  no  treaty  and  no  signature 
oonid  bind,"  and  he  was  willing  to  sheathe  his  sated  sword 
and  lie  down  in  his  lair  like  a  lion  that  has  lapped  his  fill  of 
blood,  he  asked,  "  "Where  is  Schwarz?  Send  mo  the  missionary. 
I  have  faith  in  his  word,  and  will  treat  with  him."  The  great 
continent  of  Africa  is  now  being  opened  to  the  commercial 
world  by  the  explorations  of  a  missionary ;  and  the  heralds  of 
the  Cross  are  the  interpreters  to  the  merchant  of  most  of  the 
languages  spoken  by  uncivilized  nations.  And  such  is  the 
happy  inflaence  of  the  virtues  enjoined  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment upon  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  that  the  most 
saocessful  and  prosperous  commercial  nation  will  forever  be 
the  most  Christian,  where  justice  holds  the  scales,  and  in- 
dustry acquires,  and  frugality  expends,  and  liberality  embel- 
lishes, and  charity  gives  as  God  gives  mercy  to  every  one  that 
asketh.  While  thus  Christianity,  under  her  Divine  Founder, 
has  availed  herself  of  the  energy  of  the  merchant,  in  propa- 
gating her  tenets,  she  has  complied  with  her  own  rule  to 
"  owe  no  man  anything,"  and  has  returned  more  than  she  has 
ever  received. 

But  the  relations  of  the  two  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
settlement  of  a  question  of  profit  and  loss.  The  Christian 
Teligion  deigns  no  alliance  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with 
^nvthinc:  human.  She  comes  to  mankind  clothed  with  the 
authority  of  God. 

Commerce,   and   education,  and   government,   are  not  her 
masters  nor  her  allies,  but  her  servants.     They  are  of  right 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Bible,  and  just  in  proportion  as  they 
depart  from   those  laws,  are   they  a  curse,  not  a  blessing  to 
jnen.     There  is  not  one  law  for  merchants  and  another  for 
Christians.     What  is  wrong  in  the  church  is  wrong  in  the 
^5ounting4iouso  and  the  workshop.    Christianity  claims  equally 
'lihe  control  of  both.     She  demands  that  her  principles  of  truth, 
^f  justice,  and  of  honesty,  laid  down  in  her  statute-book,  prin- 
ciples as  pure  and  immutable  as  the  character  of  God,  shall 
Regulate  every  commercial  transaction  between  matv  oiwvV  vcv^xi. 
3t  is  as  much  the  duty  of  hor  ministry  to   app\y  t\\^  xv\\^%  oi 
l^er  morality  to  the  merchant,  as  to  urge  tko  leaOLVtvg^  oi  V!aa 
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Bible,  and  private  and  family  prayers,  apon  the  oommoni- 
oant.  She  says  to  the  merchant,  ^'Yoa  must  do  as  I  direct, 
and  you  depart  from  my  rules  at  your  peril."  She  furnishes 
him  a  law  by  which  he  must  buy  and  sell,  must  determine 
his  debts  and  credits,  must  regulate  his  hazard  and  specula- 
tions, his  advertising,  his  transportation,  and  his  contracts. 

She  claims  supremacy  as  well  over  corporations  as  private 
traders.  She  will  investigate  the  books  of  the  East  India 
Company,  review  the  entry  the  merchant  made  last  night  in 
his  ledger,  and  audit  the  accounts  of  the  huckster  that  sells 
bananas  at  the  street  corner.  She  asserts  her  right  to  adjust 
the  balance  and  the  yard-stick,  to  afhx  the  value  of  coin  and 
bank-notes,  to  gauge  the  barrel  and  measure  the  cotton  bale, 
according  to  standards  kept  in  heaven,  forever  under  the 
sleepless  and  unbribed  eye  of  Grod.  "  A  false  balance  is  abom- 
ination to  the  Lord,  but  a  just  weight  is  his  delight."  Sh< 
will  inspect  every  account  that  is  settled,  and  re-opcn  everj 
contract  that  has  been  adjudicated.  She  will  find  all  the  losj 
papers,  and  recall  all  the  forgotten  promises,  and  subpoena  all 
the  dead  witnesses.  Her  inflexible  moralitv  will  borro\i 
nothing  from  the  maxims  of  trade,  and  will  yield  nothing  tc 
them.  If  the  merchant  have  before  him  the  alternative  ol 
failure  or  dishonesty,  she  says  to  him,  "  Fail,  then  !  Better  fail 
here  than  hereafter.  Pay  yonr  debts  to  the  last  farthing  like 
an  honest  man,  and  begin  life  again  with  my  blessing  upoB 
yon — *  a  blessing  that  maUeth  rich  and  addeth  no  sorrow.*  * 
The  great  Author  of  Christianity  receives  no  benefit  from  com- 
merce as  an  independent  party.    ■ 

Rather  he  exacts  from  the  merchant  the  building  of  churches, 
the  forwarding  of  missionaries,  and  the  printing  of  Bibles,  ai 
the  cost  of  his  license  to  enrich  himself  by  trade,  and  as  i 
tribute  for  protecting  and  pros])ering  his  enterprises. 

All  that  commerce  contributes  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  oi 
Jesus  Christ,  is  but  the  payment  of  rent  to  WiQ  Creator  for  the 
use  of  his  mines  and  forests,  his  winds,  and  rivers,  and  oceans 
It  is  the  premium  for  the  insurance  of  goods,  against  light 
ning  and  tempest,  ^^  hurricanes  and  oak-cleaving  thunder- 
bolts." 

Let  not  commerce  plume  herself  upon  what  she  has  done 

for  the  gospel.     Let  her  rather  be  humble  and  penitent  that  sh( 

has  done  so  little — that  she  has  shown  so  little  gratitude  to  the 

Providence  that  has  permittetl  and  prospered  her — that  she  hai 

lost  sight  of  her  own  interest  by  ministering  to  selfishness  am] 

luxury f  while  she  ouglit  to  have  been  civilizing  and  Christian^ 

^zing  the  nations,  for  the  mu\t\pV\oat\ou  oi  Vvat  harvests  and 

be  repletion  of  her  treasuries — ^tYiat  s\vft  \kftawwi^\.>i!ftft\KCD 
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*  poTal,  rather  than  the  eternal  good  of  man.  These  are  her 
sins  of  omission;  but  if  in  any  case  commercial  power  has 
been  prostituted  to  destroy  that  it  should  construct,  we  would 
fain  hope  that  such  an  instance  would  be  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule — ^that  the  true  merchant  is  recognized  as  the  true 
man — fisiithful  to  his  promise,  conscientious  in  his  representa- 
tions, honest  in  his  dealings,  *'  not  slothful  in  business,  fervent 
in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord  ;"  and  it  is  indeed  sufficiently  ob- 
vious that  the  very  existence  of  commerce  implies  a  certain 
degree  of  confident  reliance  upon  mercantile  integrity. 

Bad  men  have  perverted  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  itself, 
and  the  knave  behind  the  counter  would  be  a  knave  at  the 
bar,  or  in  the  pulpit.  Let  it  be  the  aim  of  every  honorable 
merchant  to  maintain  the  very  highest  standard  of  public 
opinion  in  his  profession,  and  thus  in  time  will  the  blots  and 
stains  that  have  dis6gured  commercial  annals  be  removed,  and 
the  legitimate  tendencies  of  commerce  to  promote  truth  and 
honesty  will  have  so^pe  to  become  effect. 


ART.  IV.-THE  VALLEYS  OF  VIRGINIA-THE  RAPPAHANNOCK. 

A  DESCRIPTION  and  history  of  this  valley,  however  concise  and 
imperfect,  should  possess  interest,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
great  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  valley,  as  on  account  of  its 
historical  associations.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  in 
the  old  United  States;  and  its  population  advanced  upward 
from  the  Chesapeake,  pari  passu  with  that  on  James  River — 
for  we  find  a  fort  established,  by  act  of  the  House  of  Burf^esses, 
on  the  land  of  Captain  Boyd,  at  the  falls  of  James  River,  in  1(369, 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Indians ;  and  a  similar  one,  under 
Lawrence  Smith,  of  Gloucester,  by  the  same  act,  at  or  near 
the  falls  of  Rappahannock. 

This  is  the  most  fertile  and  productive  tide- water  valley  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Union — and  the.  most  beautiful,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Hudson.  Captain  Smith  sailed  up  this  river, 
to  its  falls,  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Jamestown.  We  find 
no  mention  of  it  again  until  the  county  of  Lancaster  sent 
members  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  in  1652.  Four  years 
afterward,  the  old  county  of  Rappahannock  was  cut  off  from 
it.  Wo  may  fairly  conclude,  from  this  fact,  and  from  the  slow 
progress  of  population  in  the  colony,  for  the  first  hundred  years 
after  its  settlement,  that,  at  least  as  far  back  as  1630,  the 
colonists  must  have  begun  to  occupy  Ihc  lands  oti  c\tVvv>x  ^\\^ 
of  this  river,  near  its  mouth. 

Lancaster  county  included  a  narrow  strip  ot  couuVc>j^  cy 
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eithet  sido  the  river,  of  undefined,  if  not  indefinite  extent, 
toward  the  mountains.  Middlesex  county,  originally  a  part  of 
Lancaster,  was  erected  into  a  separate  county,  between  1650 
and  1660.  Rappahannock  county,  like  Lancaster,  from  which 
it  was  taken  on,  originally  included  a  very  narrow  territory, 
on  cither  side  the  river,  extending  upward  to  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  UUima  Thule  of  the  old  colonists ;  for  it  was  not  until 
Governor  Spotswood's  day,  that  the  daring  attempt  was  made 
to  reach  and  ascend,  what  was  thought,  till  then,  an  impassa^ 
ble  barrier.  A  half-century  thereafter,  our  settlements  were 
attempted  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

From  Rappahannock  county,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
the  narrow  county  of  Essex  was  taken  off  in  1692.  From 
Essex  Spotsylvania  was  formed,  in  1721 ;  and  Caroline  froin 
parts  of  Essex,  King  and  Queen,  and  King  William,  in  1727^ 

Richmond  county  was  formed  from  that  part  of  Rappahan-- 
nock  county  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  in  1692*. 
The  county  of  Rappahannock  ceased  to  exist  after  Essex  buS 
Richmond  were  formed.  It  was  the  parent  of  many  counties, 
and  one  of  its  posterity,  the  present  county  of  that  name,  ha5 
done  well  to  revive  the  memory  of  her' deceased  ancestor, 
within  the  confines  of  her  once  wild  and  spacious  domains. 

From  the  county  of  Richmond,  the  then  extremely  narrow 
county  of  King  Greorge  was  taken  off,  in  1720.  It  included 
Leedstown,  now  in  Westmoreland,  and  Falmouth,  now  in  Staf- 
ford. As  Westmoreland  and  Stafford  extended  next  to  and 
opposite  it,  on  the  Potomac,  at  two  points  near  Mattox  and 
Lamb's  Creek,  King  George  county  could  not  have  been  more 
than  four  miles  wide.  This  clinging  to  the  rivers,  and  slow 
progress  toward  the  interior,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  English, 
who,  like  the  Dutch,  are  an  aquatic  and  amphibious  people. 
The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  had  occupied  all  of  South 
America,  and  a  great  part  of  North  America ;  and  the  French 
built  fort^,  or  settled,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  English  had  crept  up  a  hundred  miles 
along  a  few  Atlantic  rivers. 

But  for  this  peculiarity  of  the  English,  the  counties  of  the 
Northern  Neck  would  have  originally  extended  from  river  to 
river,  which  were  the  natural  and  most  convenient  boundaries. 

King  Greorge  and  Stafford,  and  a  small  part  gf  West- 
moreland, have  been,  since,  or  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, so  extended.  Richmond  county,  lying  in  a  long,  narrow 
strip,  along  the  Rappahannock,  is  still  more  convenient  to  West- 
moroland  Courthouse,  •  than  a  larger  \)ort\oa  oC  that  county, 
^ost  of  which  lies,  in  a  still  longer  S'\.t\\»^  ^\oti^  ^\\^^Q\ftX!ww^, 
o  othor  two  largo  rivers  in  tlie  woiYA.Tvi^i  ^p^ivs^A^  «aA  ^^t^^m 
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to  each  other,  for  a  long  distance,  as  these  two.  Their  dis» 
tance  apart,  at  the  head  of  tide- water,  on  Rappahannock, 
some  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  their  mouths,  is  about 
twelve  miles;  and  thence  to  the  Chesapeake,  it  averages 
about  twenty  miles.  In  some  places,  the  distance  from  one 
river  to  the  other  is  not  more  than  eight  miles.  This  propin- 
quity of  these  great  rivers  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  they  are  not  rivers  at  all,  but  rather,  arms,  creeks, 
or  inlets  of  the  ocean,  like  the  Chesapeake  Hay  itself.  No 
back  country  could  supply  waters  to  two  great  rivers,  in  such 
immediate  vicinity.  They  are  fed  from  the  ocean  ;  and  if  all 
the  streams  running  into  them,  from  above  and  below  their 
falls,  were  diverted,  it  would  not  at  all  diminish  the  volumes  of 
their  waters. 

The  other  rivers  falling  into  the  Chesapeake  (or,  rather, 
flowing  out  from  it)  are  of  a  similar  character.  The  Patapsco, 
the  Patuxent,  the  York,  the  James,  and  the  Elizabeth  River, 
are  creeks  or  bays,  not  rivers.  Navigable  to  their  falls,  they 
are  part  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  Federal  Government  might  re- 
move  impediments  to  safe  navigation,  without  violating  the 
rules  of  the  strictest  construction.  The  Coast  Survey  has  been 
very  properly  extended  up  them,  and  light-boats  anchored  in 
them.  It  would  cost  less  to  remove  obstructions,  than  to  keep 
up  these  light-boats,  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  these 
obstructions.  The  most  hair-splitting  abstractionist  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  constitutionality  of  the  two  measures. 
We  feel  confident  that  the  ago  of  abstractions  has  passed  away, 
and  that  of  practical  measures  commenced.  The  ?onth  is 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  developing  all  her  physical  re- 
sources; of  increasing  her  wealth,  her  population,  and  her 
strength;  and  will  omit  no  legitimate  means  of  attaining  her 
ends,  by  invoking  individual,  State,  or  Federal  aid,  as  circum- 
stances may  require  and  justify. 

The  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,  extending  fromthc  Chesa- 
peake to  the  sources  of  the  Potoniac,  and  including  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  intcrmontane  valley,  is  the  finest  part  of 
Virginia.  By  means  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  the  wholt^  of  this 
rich  and  productive  region  has  beconje  tributary  to  Baltimore. 
Richmond,  since  the  invention  of  railroads,  should  be  the  mar- 
ket town  for  the  whole  of  the  Rappahannock  valley,  for  Balti- 
more is  inaccessible  in  winter,  and  tedious  of  access  at  all 
times;  while  Richmond,  with  short  branch  roads  connecting 
the  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  Railroad  with  the  Ra\^\YA.l\^Tv- 
nock,  would  be  within  three  hours'  ride  of  t\\\i^  \v\\o\i5  \e^X^oxv. 
yrohably,  these  branch  roads  will  not  be  const ructe^i  viyiXW  N^^ 
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3-reat  West  pours  her  miQ[hty  prodaots  into  the  Richmond 
hrough  the  Central  and  Covington  roads.  Ultimately,  they 
ire  inevitable.  Whether  they  will  benefit  the  people  of  this 
ralley  is  very  doubtful.  They  are  already  the  richest  agricul- 
;ural  population  in  America,  averaging,  we  should  think,  a 
jroperty  to  each  man,  whose  lands  adjoin  the  river,  of  near  a 
inndrcd  thousand  dollars.  The  large  size  of  the  river  farms 
s  a  great  obstruction  to  neighborhood  social  intercourse.  Rail- 
*oads  would  break  up  this  neighborhood  interoourse  altogether, 
ind  supply  its  place  with  city  intercourse,  which  is  not  desir- 
ible  for  country  people,  for  it  is  apt  to  destroy  their  love  of 
jountry  life  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  begot  extrava- 
gant ostentatious  habits.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  apprehended, 
:hat  railroads  will  everywhere  occasion  absenteeism,  the  great- 
3st  curse  that  can  afflict  a  people.  When  farmers  can  live  in 
x)wn,  and  supervise  their  distant  estates  by  means  of  railroads, 
3ur  country  will  become,  like  Ireland  and  the  West  Indies,  a 
new  series  of  plantations,  inhabited  by  negro  slaves  or  white 
hirelings — with  a  few  hermit-like  overseers  scattered  here  and 
there. 

Railroads,  when  they  do  not  occasion  the  rise  of  towns  and 
oities,  impoverish  the  country  which  they  pervade — for  by 
furnishing  cheap  access  to  large  towns,  they  break  up  the  vil- 
lages, stores,  schools,  mechanic-shops,  hotels,  etc.,  along  their 
routes,  which  they  have  rendered  unnecessary.  They  always 
occasion  the  rise  of  towns,  cities,  or  villages,  at  their  termini, 
even  although  they  should  not  terminate  on  navigable  streams. 
When  their  termini  are  on  such  waters,  the  rise  and  growth 
of  villages  and  towns  are  rapid. 

Fredericksburg,  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  is  the  only 
point  on  the  Rappahannock  where  a  considerable  city  is 
likely  to  arise.  It  possesses  fine  water-power,  is  very  healthy, 
beautifully  situated,  contains  a  population  of  five  or  six  thou- 
sand, and  is  the  nearest  point  of  navigable  water  to  the  Great 
West.  Population  advanced  very  slowly  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  up  to  this  point.  There  was  none  there  in  1671,  for 
we  find  an  act  passed  in  that  year,  to  establish  a  frontier  fort 
and  garri.son  *'  at  or  near  the  falls  of  Rappahannock,"  of  which 
Major  Lawrence  Jn^mith,  of  Gloucester,  was  appointed  com- 
mander. Again,  in  1679,  wo  find  '*  An  Act  enabling  Major 
Lawrence  JSmith,  and  Captain  William  Bird,  to  .scite  certaine 
lands  at  the  head  of  Rappahannock  and  James  rivers."  This 
last  scheme,  we  presume,  proved  abortive,  for  we  hear  nothing 
of  Lawrence  »Smith  *  and  his  proposed  colony  afterward. 
Spotsylvania  was  formed  into  a  county  in  1720,  and  Freder- 
^ksburg  established,  by  act  of  Howao  oi^MT^eaaaa^  ^^\fip«a 
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in  1727.  There  could  have  been  but  little  population  about 
and  above  it  at  that  time  ;  for  Col.  Byrd,  in  bis  visit  to  it  in 
1732,  says  of  it :  "  Besides  Col.  Willis,  who  is  the  top  man 
of  "the  place,  there  are  only  one  merchant,  a  tailor,  a  smith, 
an  ordinary  keeper,  and  a  lady,  who  acts  both  as  doctress  and 
coffee- woman."  The  act  for  establishing  the  town,  recites — 
"  Whereas,  great  numbers  of  people  have  of  late  seated  them- 
selves and  families  upon  and  near  the  river  Rappahannock, 
and  the  brajj^ohes  thereof,  above  the  falls,"  etc.  Fifty  acres 
of  land  belonging  to  John  Royston,  and  Robert  Buckner,  of 
Glonoester  county,  are  directed  to  be  laid  off  as  a  town.  The 
trustees  appointed  for  this  purpose  are,  John  Robinson,  Henry 
Willis,  Augustine  Smith,  John  Taliaferro,  Harry  Beverly,  John 
Waller,  and  Jeremiah  Clowden  :  All  of  these,  except  the  last, 
are  familiar  names,  though  few  are  now  to  be  found,  at  or  near 
Fredericksburg. 

Falmouth,  at  the  falls,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was 
erected  into  a  town  by  the  same  act.     It  was  then  in  King 
George  county,  now  in  Stafford.     The  trustees  were,  "  Robert 
Carter  and  Mann  Page,  Esquires,  Nicholas  Smith,  William 
Thornton,   John  Fitzhugh,  Charles  Carter,  and  Henry  Fitz- 
hngh,  the  younger,  gentlemen."     Falmouth  has  never  been 
more  than  a  small  village,  but  always  a  busy  and  wealthy 
one.    Coming  down  the  river,  we  find  its  banks  studded  with 
:fine  dwellings,  rich  and  highly  improved  farms,  and  an  intel- 
ligent and  refined  population.     Twenty-two  miles  below  Fred- 
ericksburg, we  arrive  at  the  villages  of  Port  Royal,  and  Port 
Conway;  the  former  in  Caroline  county,  the  latter  in  King 
^Jeorge. 

We  have  a  patent  before  us  from  Sir  William  Berkley, 
night,  G-overnor  of  Virginia,  ice,  to  Thomas  Chetwood,  and 
-^John  Prosser,  for  *'  five  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  north 
ide  of  Rappahannock,  in  the  freshes,"  granted  *'  in  consider- 
tion  of  the  transportation  of  one  hundred  and  six  per  sons. ^^ 
^Hhis  patent  includes  the  site  of  Port  Conway,  Walsingham,. 
he  estate  of  George  Turner,  Esq.,  a  part  of  Richard  Turner's 
arm,  and  all  the  river  farms  up  to  that  of  John  Dickison, 
"vhich  was  afterward  patented  by  a  Mr.  Berry,  and  remained 
n  the  Berry  family  until  some  fifteen  years  since.     From  this 
atent,  and  others  in  my  po-jsession,  I  ascertain,  that  white 
^ttlements  had  not  advanced  up  the  north  sid(i  of  the  river 
s  far  as  Port  Conway,  until  1067.     We  shall  show,  that  it 
<ivanced  more  rapidly  on  the  south  side.     Biisidcs  the  farms 
f  the  Messrs.  Turner  just  mentioned,  this  patent  iucVwiea  ^^- 

Tove,  the  residence  of  Carolinua  Turner,  \v\\\c\i  ^v^tvuvixX'^  \>^- 

^^>^/onged  to  the  Conways,  and  where   President  "Mla^vsoxv^  ^ 
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descendant  of  the  Conways,  was  born.  His  birthplace  wa» 
no:ir  the  river,  and  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  present 
village  of  Port  Conway.  Near  where  the  old  house  stood, 
'  the  prcflcnt  manorial  establishment  of  Mr.  Turner  stands. 
Millbunk,  a  fine  old  residence,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Augustine  Fitz- 
liiigh,  adjoins  Belgrove.  This  belonged  for  many  generations 
to  the  Skinkers,  a  highly  respectable  and  wealthy  fomiiy  who 
emigrated  to  this  section  from  Bristol,  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  It  has  gone  out  of  the  name,  but  not  out^of  the  blood, 
for  Mrs.  Fitzhugh  was  a  Miss  Skinker.  Canning,  until  lately 
the  property  of  the  Carters,  now  belonging  to  Lieut.  William 
T.  Hmith  and  Henry  Bird  Lewis,  adjoins  Millbank,  and  is 
included  in  the  Chotwood  and  Pressor  patent.  This  is  also  a 
fine  establishment. 

The  term  ^^  freshes,^'  in  this  and  other  old  patents  and  deeds, 
is  worthy  of  notice.  It  shows  that  the  flats  on  the  river 
were  subject  to  water.  They  certainly  were  never  inundated  by 
the  tide,  for  they  are  all  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
highest  tides.  These  lands  are  now  too  dry,  but  contain  many 
natural  sinks  or  basins,  which,  before  the  forests  were  cleared 
away,  were  probably  filled  with  rain  water. 

The  **  one  hundred  and  .^ix  i)ersuns"  transported,  were  serv- 
ants, consigned  to  merchants  in  the  colony,  for  sale  for  a  term 
of  years.  They  were  imported  in  very  groat  numbers  ;  many 
of  ihcm  were  worthless,  but  some  well  edncateil,  and  served 
:for  clerks  and  teachers  to  the  farmers.  Sir  William  Berkley,  in 
1770,  in  answer  to  interrogatories  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  they  inquire, 
**  What  number  of  English,  JScotch,  and  Irish,  have  for  these 
seven  years  last  past  come  yearly,  to  plant  and  inhabit  within 
your  government ;  and  also  what  blacks  or  slaves  have  been 
brought  in  within  the  same  time  ?  "  Answer :  **  Yearly  there 
comes  in  of  servants  about  fiflven  hundred;  most  are  English, 
few  JScotch,  and  fewer  Irish,  and  not  above  two  or  three  ships 
of  negroes  in  seven  years.'* 

He  says  nothing  of  the  free  emigrants,  though  included  ii 
the  interrogatory.  Their  number  was  too  inconsiderable  foi 
.notice.  In  the  same  examination,  Sir  William  says :  "  Bntt^  j 
I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  or  pn'nling' ;  for  learn^ 
ing  has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects,  into  thi 
world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels  against  th( 
best  government.     God  keep  us  from  both  I" 

The  advance  of  infidel  and  anarchical  doctrines,  and  th< 
oecessity  for  shackling  t\\e  pxesa  m  "^x^Tv^vi^  ^W^  l\\^t  Sii 
William  was  not  altogelYiet  wtoti^,    IVve-x^i  ^\^  x\^  xxxvcciYVi 
goods ;  and  learning  and  a  free  \>iesft  w^  tio  \«.\x^ciR.^a  Vst  xctfsc«S 
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6vil.     We  can  only  say,  that  in  some  countries  their  good 
effects  have,  so  far,  overbalanced  their  bad  effects.     A  very 
small   portion  of    the  population   is  descended    from   trans- 
ported convicts,  for  few  were  sent  over ;  a  very  large  portion 
from  indentured  servants,  who  were  transported  in  great  num- 
1>er8.     Their  descendants  cannot  now  be  distinguished  from 
"the  rest  of  the  population.     No  one's  genealogy  can  be  traced 
lack  to  those  servants.     The  morality  and  intelligence  of  Ihe 
lich  and   poor  do  not  differ  widely.     Q-ood  moral  deportment, 
education,  and  refinement  of  manners,  generally  secure  admis- 
sion into  the  best  society.     This  homogeneous  population  was 
«iriginally  composed  of  various  elements,  which  have  gradually 
Headed  and  harmonized.     First  came  the  English  cavaliers, 
'^^ith  their  servants  and  dependants ;  next,  the  ycotch  mer- 
cshants — an  intellectual,  moral,  industrious,  and  honest  race — 
^^who  settled  along  the  rivers  and  in  the  towns  and  villages, 
ssoon  grew  rich,  and  intermarried  with  the  cavalier  families. 
^'ext  came  the  French  Huguenots,  a  race  of  men  unsurpassed 
liy  any  other  whatever.     About  1715  and  1745,  after  the  un- 
isuocessful  rebellions  of  the  elder  and  younger  Pretender,  large 
xiamber^  of  Scotch  Jacobites  migrated  to  the  State.     They 
'^vere    not   merchants,   and   generally  studied    and   practised 
1  earned  professions. 

Virginia  once  contained  a  small  exclusive,  cavalier  aristoc- 
*~acy,  possessed  of  much  land  and  more  pride.  Uor  institu- 
"^  ions  are  still  aristocratic  ;  but  since  the  right  of  suffrage  has 
^>een  extended,  all  her  white  citizens  have  become  aristocrats. 
?hey  have  an  inferior  race  beneath  them,  and  feel  the  pride  of 
lace  and  citizenship,  like  the  Romans  and  Athenians. 
thens,  commonly  called  a  pure  democracy,  was  eminently 
Tistocratic.  There  were  in  the  city  nineteen  slaves  to  each 
'■"eeman ;  and  when  we  take  off  the  women  and  children,  and 
^collect  that  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  was  deferred 
a  maturer  age  than  with  us,  we  shall  find  that  about  one 
ixuhabitant  in  a  hundred  had  a  voice  in  public  affairs.  Pure 
<i^mocracy  is  purely  or  impurely  a  Yankee  invention  and  ex- 
F>«riment.  We  fear  it  will  result  in  pure  anarchy  and  agrari- 
^nism. 

The  conservative  feeling  pervades  all  classes  in  the  »South, 
^-nd  no  doubt  results  from  the  institution  of  slavery  ;  while  it  is 
'^He  absence  of  that,  or  the  destitution  among  the  whites, 
"^^^hich  prompts  to  desperation,  destructiveness,  and  love  of 
^hanire.  Nowhere  is  this  conservative  feelini'  stronger  tlmu  \a 
^^e  Rappahannock  valley,  for  nowhere  are  pcop\c  moxc^  e«L^>\>j 
situated  and  contented. 

The  whole  South  presents  a  bulwark  against inuovaVioufitv^ 
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revolution,  that  fiirms  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  institutions, 
which  tlic  dissatisfied  and  restless  North  would  soon  overtunif 
if  left  to  govern  alone. 

Long  Iwfore  Port  Conway  was  establit«hed,  there  was  a 
tobacco  inspection  there,  called  Gibson's  warehouse,  or  rolling 
house.  The  places  for  deposit  and  inspection  of  tobacco  along 
the  rivers  were  at  first  calleti  rolling  houses,  because  there  be- 
ing few  wagons  in  the  colony,  farmers  were  compelled  to  roll 
their  hogsheads  to  market.  We  have  heard  old  citizens  of 
Port  Royal  t^ny,  they  recollected  when  this  mode  of  convey- 
ance was  still  practised.  In  colonial  times,  tobacco  was  the 
staple  product  of  Virginia.  It  was  the  only  article  of  export, 
and  tobacco-notes  almost  the  only  currency.  Then  the  prod- 
uct of  tobacco  sometimes  outstripped  the  demand  for  it,  and 
many  and  stringent  laws  were  enacted  to  arrest  and  prevent 
its  cultivation.  Now  the  demand  for  tobacco  far  exceeds  the 
supply,  and  farmers  are  beginning  to  cultivate  it  again  on  the 
Kappahaimock.  It  may  again  become  our  staple,  for  its  use  and 
consumption  are  8o  ra|)idly  extending,  that  there  is  little  dan* 
ger  of  an  over-supply.  The  <|uality  of  our  tobacco  will  not  be 
grxxl,  but  we  shall  ))rnbably  make  up  in  the  quantity  produced 
per  acre,  for  the  dclieii'ncy  in  quality. 

Our  aneestors  must  have  enjoyed  much  rude  luxury,  from 
the  time  of  their  first  settlement.  The  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
jxjake  and  its  tributaries  8warmed  with  innumerable  varieties 
of  wild  fowl,  and  abounded  with  delieious  fish,  oysters,  soft 
orabs,  and  turtle;  while  the  surrouniling  wckkIs  were  full  of 
game  and  wild  fruits.  With  pl(;nty  of  eorn,  wheat,  and  vege- 
tables, thev  had  at  their  duors  the  materiaLs  to  furnish  tables 
that  mi^dit  have  tempted  Lucul!u.s.  Nature  provided  so  much 
for  theni,  that  they  became  slow  and  careless  in  supplying  the 

wants  and  conveniences,  which  Ix^untiful  Nature  had  left  un-   ^ 

provided.  »^ixty  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonists .«; 
(!()()()),  we,  find  the  following  act  jiassed  by  the  House  of^ 
■Burgess<'s : 

*'an  act  Koii  wi:avi:u3  and  ixk)mk». 

"  Whereas,  the  present  obstruction  of  trade,  and  the  naked- 
ness of  the  country,  doe  suilieiently  evidence  the  necessity  ot 
provideing  J^upply  of  our  wants  by  iinprovcing  all  mcanes  o 
raysini»  und  promoteing  manufactures  amonge  ounselves,  ano 
the  Governour's  honour  haveing,  ])y  apparent  demonstrations*^  i8, 
manifest(ril  that  our  poverty  and  necessity  proceed  more  {rovar'imm 
want  of  industry,  than  defect  of  ability,  since  that  fine  womcK  ^en 
or  children,  of  twelve,  or  \\V\Ttee,i\  '^'v»v\\v\s  v>l  \vto^  t«w3^^\>!L 
much  cfise,  j>rovide  sulVuAeuV  c\ool\\\\w%  W  >\v\tV^  ^^t^o^^^ 
they  would   betake  themselves  io  wpmxvvtk?,^  ^Via^  ^vun&X 
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objeoted  against,  if  weavers  and  loomos  were  onoe  provided  ; 

for  the  better  effecting  whereof,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority 

of  this  Q-RAND  Assembly,  that,  within  two  years,  at  furthest, 

after  the  date  of  this  act,  the  commissioners  of  each  county 

court  shall  provide  and  sett  up  a  lopme  and  weaver,  in  each 

of  the  respective  counties  of  this  country,  at  the  charge  of  the 

ooanty ;  and  that  no  private  person  setting  up  a  loome,  at  his 

own  charge,  shall  excuse  the  county  from  setting  up  a  pub- 

liqneone.  Qatthat  every  court  neglecting  to  perform  the  tenour 

of  this  act,  shall  be  fined  two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  to 

^he  use  of  the  publique  and  informer.     Providing  that  the  ex- 

^Mmting  hereof  in   the  counties  of  Rappahannock,  Stafford, 

"^Westmoreland,  and  Northumberland,  who,  by  the  newnesse  of 

"tiieir  ground,  pretend  themselves  incapable  of  making  pro- 

^sion  for  the  so  scone  employment  of  a  weaver,  be  respited 

£hT  foare  yeares  after  the  date  hereof." 

Tide-water  old  fogyism  retains  its  dogged,  do-nothing  spirit. 
Xt  hates  and  opposes  railroads,  canals,  daily  mails,  and  other 
x~iiodern  innovations,  quite  as  cordially  as  its  ancestry  hated 
c^nd  opposed  the  looms.  Governor  Wise  seems  to  have  in- 
I:^erited  the  innovating  spirit  of  Governor  Berkley.  Although 
rn  and  reared  in  the  midst  of  tide-water,  ho  is  the  fast 
iend  and  most  eilicient  advocate  of  modern  improvements. 
-^fo  wonder  the  old  foiries  on  tide-water  should  think  him 
ccentric;  for  he  belongs  to  the  go-ahead,  modern  world, 
.'hile  they  are  dreaming  of  times  long  past  in  sleepy  hollows, 
n  our  eastern  shores,  or  conning  over  the  Resolutions  of  '98, 
5^)9,  a;id  the  doctrines  of  nullification  and  secession,  as  pana- 
-<jas  for  all  the  ills  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Governor  Wise's  new  school,  and  their  old  school,  are  admi- 
^^bly  contrasted  by  W.  M.  Burwell,  Escj.,  of  Va.,  in  the  lead- 
g  article  of  this  Review,  for  January,  1859.  He  says: — 
The  physical  has  dethroned  the  metaphysical  system  in 
e  South.  The  remedies  of  material  progress  have  super- 
ded  the  -more  assertion  of  abstract  rights.  Those  ri^rhts 
ill.  hereafter,  be  asserted  throup^h  the  medium  of  the  con- 
^^  itutional  ability  to  enforce  them." 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood.  We  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  the  right  of  nullification.  But  what  is  the  mere 
^^tract  right  worth,  without  the  physical  strength  and  ability 
"^  enforce  it  ? 

Port  Conway  was  established  as  a  town,  under  a  devise  for 
"^^at  purpose,  by  Francis  Conway,  and  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of 
^legislature*  passed  between  the  years  17^0  and  1790.    It  has 
never  had  a  population  of  more  than  fifty  persons.   T\vq  xynv^t^ 
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at  this  point,  is  twenty  Teet  deep,  within  a  few  yards  of  Uie 
shore.     At  every  few  miles  on  the  Rappahannock,  on  either 
side,  there  are  admirable  landings.    Before,  and  even  since  the 
Revolution,  there  wore  stores  at  roost  of  these  landings,  that 
carried  on  a  direct  trade  with  Europe,  and  purchased  the  ooro, 
wheat,  and  tobacco,  from'  the  farmers.      Before  hanks  were 
established,  the  Scotch  merchants,  who  generally  owned  these 
stores,  acted  as  bankers,  as  well  as  merchants,  for  the  fanners. 
They  carried  on  a  heavy  business,  and  amassed  fortnneg 
rapidly. 

The  fine  landings  on  this  river  now  enable  the  farmers  to 
dispense  with  neiglilx>rhood  stores  and  villages  altogether. 
The  steamboats  for  Baltimore  and  Fredericksburg  pass  them 
four  timoA  a  week,  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  procure 
merchandise  from  those  towns,  than  from  stores  a  few  miles 
of}'.  Some  of  them  have  granaries  on  the  river  bank,  with 
short  troughs,  or  spouts,  running  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  ia 
the  river  below.  They  generally  send  their  crops  to  New 
York,  Portland,  and  Boston,  especially  their  Indian  corn. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  immediately  opposite  toPor"^ 
Conway,  stands  the  ancient  and  beautiful  village  of  Port  Royal   - 
The  river,  at  this  point,  is  about  six  hundred  yards  wide,  an 
presents  as  lovely  a  sheet  of  water  as  human  eye  ever  res 
on.     It  has  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  with  its  banks,  and  th     -^ 

hills  in  the  distance,  studded  with  gentlemen's  spacious  villa. 9 

and  ornamented  grounds.     The  late  John  H.  Bernard,  a  genzim- 
tleman  of  taste  and  elegant  classical  learning,  and  who  ha 
twice  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  used  to  say,  that  it  remind 


I 


him  of  Lake  Geneva,  and  its  surrounding  villas.    He  thougtz^Bt 
the  landjicai>e  about  Port  Iloyal,  viewed  either  from  the  hil       -l» 


or  the  river  bank,  as  beoutiful  as  any  he  had  ever  seen,  '^^mmffe 
have  heard  many  traveled  strangers  express  the  same  opini(^^Mi). 
Port  Royal  has  been  called  the  village  of  flowers.    In  no  otl^h^or 

village  are  so  many  cultivated  ;  and  nowhere  do  they  (louri sh 

better.     The  houses  are  of  the  old-fashioned  cottage  sty     3e, 
built  a  century  ago,  but  surrounded  with  trees,  flowers,  i^"*^', 
and  other  evergreens  ;  they  harmonize  admirably  with  the&^^ft 
and  luxurious  repose  that  everywhere  surrounds  them.     17 Ae 
width  of  the  river-flats  is  here  about  three   miles  (includi/j^r 
both  sides  of  the  river).     The  cultivated  fields,  of  from  two  to 
three  hundred  acres,  are  in  separate  enclosures.     Not  an  acre  of 
barren  or  unproductive  land  is  anywhere  in  sight,  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.     The  hills,  back  of  the  village,  present  a 
wavingy  yet  bold  contour.     'II\\viy  OiTii  T\\o\<i  \\\viA\vi\\^ \\wadted 
and  fifty  feci  liigh,  and  nmc\\  Tii4^etx\^A^  V\v<i  '^o\i\!W^^'*\.^^\x\v!» 
tains,  when  viewed  from  liaT\iouT»V\V\e^>m^iwv^^^w«\>i;;v 
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From  the  hillsi  the  prospect  extends  thirty  miles  down  the 
river ;  the  view  from  the  village,  though  morq  oircumscribed, 
is  not  less  lovely.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  river,  here,  is 
thirty-four  feet — deep  enough  to  float  the  Great  Leviathan, 
with  oargo  in.  There  are  mud-bars,  however,  below  us,  with 
a  depth  of  only  fourteen  feet.  OiBcers  of  the  Coast  Survey* 
who  lately  surveyed  the  river,  infQrm  us  that  a  steam-tug 
would  readily  bring  up  vessels  of  sixteen  feet  draft,  so  soft  is 
the  mud  on  the  bars.  Many  ships  formerly  traded  to  this 
point.  A  British  ship  was  here,  since  the  war  of  1812. 
Changes  in  naval  architecture,  not  the  filling  up  of  the  river, 
prevent  ships  from  reaching  us  now.  Vessels  of  equal  tonnage 
draw  more  water  than  formerly. 

Fredericksburg  is  twenty-two  miles  ebove  us  by  land;  by 
water,  twenty-six.  The  river  becomes  narrow  and  tortuous  as 
soon  as  it  passes  Port  Royal.  The  town  is  laid  out  rectangu- 
larly, like  Philadelphia.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands,  and 
the  sarroonding  fields  for  miles,  are  level  and  dry,  and  per- 
fectly adapted  for  the  site  of  a  large  city.  The  nearest  point 
of  the  Richmond  and  Potomac  Railroad  is  about  fourteen  miles 
distant,  and  the  route  an  excellent  one,  both  as  to  grade  and 
soil.  The  distance  by  river  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  not  more 
than  eighty  or  ninety  miles.  The  population  is  between  four 
and  five  hundred ;  and  has  been  neither  more  nor  less  for  a 
century — although  the  village  was  formerly  much  more 
wealthy  than  now,  for  it  then  carried  on  a  very  extensive 
European  import  and  export  trade.  More  than  half  the  in- 
habitants are  free  negroes  or  slaves.  In  the  valley  generally 
the  negroes,  we  think,  outnumber  the  whites,  as  four  or  five 
to  one. 

Port  Royal  was  established  as  a  town  by  act  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  in  1744,  on  sixty  acres  of  *land,  belonging  to  the 
devisees  and  children  of  Charles  Smith,  deceased,  of  Essex 
county.  The  trustees  appointed  to  carry  the  act  into  effect 
were,  "Charles  Carter,  William  Beverly,  Lunsford  Lomax, 
Thomas  Turner,  John  Baylor,  Richard  Taliaferro,  and  Oliver 
Towles,  gentlemen."  They  were  all  wealthy  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood,  neither  of  whom  ever  lived  in  the  village.  Some 
years  after,  the  act  was  amended,  and  some  of  the  original 
tmsiees  having  died,  Robert  Grilchrist,  Edward  Dixon,  and 
James  Bowie,  rich  merchants  of  the  village,  were  appointed 
to  supply  the  vacancies. 

The   original  settlers   were    generally   Scotchmen.     Their 
names,  as  we  gather  from   tradition,  were  Roy,  ilvUv^i^  ttvvwV.- 
head,  Lyban,  Yarkcr,  Bowie,  Gilchrist,  Lucas,  D*v\ou,\^txsLtA\.^> 
Daalop,  and  Fox,     Not  one  of  tho  names  cKce\^t.  YaxV^x  \^- 
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mala  in  the  village,  although  we  have  many  of  their  desoend* 
ants  on  the  female  side.  A  highly  respectable  oonnection,  ih< 
Catletts,  are  the  most  numerous  name  in  the  village.  Theii 
ancestor  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  neighborhood 
and  ho  and  his  posterity  owned  lands  extending  from  the  prea 
ent  site  of  Port  Royal  several  miles  into  the  forest.  Thej 
wore  much  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Madiaons  anc 
Gonways.  Fredericksburg,  like  Port  lloyal,  was  settled  ii 
great  part  by  Scotchmen.  Their  descendants  are  good  oitizens 
and  many  of  them  distinguished  men. 

We  have  now  two  churches,  one  Methodist,  the  other  Epis 
copal.  The  Baptists,  who  are  the  most  numerous  sect  on  eithei 
side  of  the  river,  often  preach  in  the  Methodist  church.  Aftei 
the  Revolution  there  was  no  church  here  for  thirty  or  fortj 
years.  The  Methodists,  the  religious  pioneers  of  the  South 
used  to  preach  in  the  open  air  or  in  private  houses.  The] 
erected  the  first  church.  They  stirred  other  sects  into  action 
Now,  our  community,  like  the  South  generally,  is  a  religioni 
one.  We  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  mentioning  thi 
Methodist  Sunday  school,  which  has  been  silently,  but  con 
stantly  at  work  in  the  village  for  forty  years.  All  the  children 
rich  and  pour,  attend  it,  and  early  become  imbued  with  i 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  emulous  of  improvement,  fond  o: 
reading,  acquire  much  general  information,  and  are  trainee 
into  decent,  orderly,  resjiectful  and  graceful  deportment.  Th( 
father  of  a  family  ourselves,  we  have  carefully  observed,  am 
now  gratefully  acknowledge  its  benign  inlluenee. 

The  spread  of  religion  in  the  South  has  universally  beei 
succeeded  by  orderly,  industrious  and  economical  habits,  an 
has  been  the  first  stimulant  to  improvement,  and  tho  firs 
source  of  worldly  prosperity.  The  general  skepticism  and  in 
fidelity  that  preceded  it  left  men  without  guide,  aim,  or  objecl 
in  life.  To  '*kill  time"  was  the  study  and  business  of  all 
and  in  killing  timf^,  they  neglected  the  management  of  thei 
affairs,  and  squandered  their  estates.  The  South  is  now  thi 
most  prosperous  and  least  skeptical  country  in  the  world. 

Our  daily  mail  (rather  unpopular  a  few  years  ago,  when  i 
was  first  established)  has  now  become  both  popular  and  useful 
for  it  furnishes  the  only  means  of  getting  out  in  the  wintei 
Our  neighbors  in  the  lower  Northern  Neck  stick  to  the  Chinesi 
and  Japanese  policy,  and  in  a  long  freeze  donH  see  a  newa 
paper  or  get  a  letter  for  three  or  four  weeks.  They  hate  am 
oppose  modern  innovations ;  yet  seem  none  the  worse  for  it,  fo 
we  know  not  a  better,  more  i)rosperous,  or  intelligent  people 

There  were,  formerly,  a  great  many  ferries  over  the  Rappa 
bannock;  no\^'  but  two  from  ¥  tediiUo\v?i\iMt^  \o  >3aft'fi>vj\  ^ra 
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lietween  Port  Royal  and  Fort  Conway,  and  one  between  Rappa- 
liannock  and  Richmond  county.  Population  and  wealth  have 
qnadrapled  since  ferries  were  numerous,  and  the  amount  of 
travel  is  twenty  times  as  great  as  then.  Men  find  it  easier 
now  to  go  hy  steamboats  and  railroads  to  Washington,  Balti- 
more, and  New- York,  than  to  cross  our  ferries,  with  a  cold, 
head  wind.  In  olden  times  the  Indians  above  prevented  all 
intercourse  and  travel,  except  that  across  the  rivers,  which  be- 
came great  and  frequent. 

The  many  rivers  of  Eastern  Virginia  are,  in  some  respects, 
absolute  nuisances  to  the  people  living  along  and  between  them, 
and  will  so  continue  to  be  until  this  region  is  intersected  by 
various  branch  railroads  connecting  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
State.  Nothing  less  can  Yirginianize  us.  We  shall  continue 
to  be  the  "  outside  row,"  and  the  tributary  province  of  Mary- 
land, until  this  is  done. 

Port  Royal   is   surrounded   with  beautiful   and   spacious 
oonntry-seats,  or  gentlemen's  villas.     Opposite  to  it,  just  across 
the  river,  are   Belgrove,  the  residence  of  Carolinus  Turner, 
Walsingham,  of  George  Turner,  Woodlawn,  of  Richard  Tur- 
ner, and  Millbank,  of  Augustine  Fitzhugh.      In    sight,  on  a 
lofty  hill,  stands  Canning,  the  fine  new  seat  of  Lieutenant 
Wm.  T.  Smith.     Below  us,  on  this  side  the  river,  in  full  view, 
are  the  spacious  and   improved  grounds   and  elegant  Italian 
cottage  of  Wm.  Pratt,  called  Camden.     Behind  the  town,  on 
«.  beautiful  and  commanding  hill,  is  Gaymont,  belonging  to 
Wnj.  R.  Bernard. 

Hazel  wood,  once  the  residence  of  Col.  Jno.  Taylor,  deceased, 
^^ho  was  distinguished  as  a  lawyer,  statesman,  author,  and 
fcirnier,  is  situated  above  us  on  the  river.  This  fine  old  house, 
ith  its  many  surrounding  improvements,  is  some  miles  from 
,  but  the  farm  extends  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  village. 
It  now  belongs  to  George  Taylor,  son  of  Col.  Jno.  Taylor, 
^deceased. 

This  distinguished  man  did  quite  as  much  to  improve  our 
system  of  farming,  by  his  example,  as  by  his  writings.     Es- 
pecially was  this  the  case,  in  the  treatment  of  his  slaves.     He 
Duilt  commodious  brick  dwellings  for  them,  and  accustomed 
t^hem  to  plank  floors,  glass  windows,  and  decent  civilized  habits 
of  living.      He,  besides,  furnished  them  more  regularly  and 
abundantly  with  food  and  clothing  than  was  then  usual.     His 
negroes  multiplied  rapidly,  became  more  honest  and  industri- 
ous, and  his  crops  increased.     His  example  has-been  followed 
throughout  this  valley.     Brick  and  framed  houses  Vv^\ei^\)c^^T- 
30detJ  the  log  cabin.     Negroes  generally  have  laxget  aWov^^Tv^^, 
Mnd  are  much  more  honest  than  formerly.     The  cio^pa  ol  owi 
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farmers  have  greatly  inoreased  under  this  new  system  of 
management.  The  negroes  on  Rappahannock  are  well  treated 
and  very  lightly  worked.  Most  of  the  &rms  i^ight  be  culti- 
vated with  half  or  a  third  less  force  than  that  now  employed. 

Several  farmers  whose  lands  adjoin,  or  lie  very  near  the 
village,  have  residences  in  town.     Among  them   Mr.  Philip 
Lightfoot,  ono  of  the  oldest  citizens,  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  **  Gentlemen  of  the  Old  School."     His  father  came  to  live 
here  many  years  ago  from  Sandy  Point,  the  very  ancient  seat 
of  the  family  on  James  River.     The  Lightfoots  were  amon^ 
the  earliest  and  wealthiest  settlers  of  the  Colony.     They  ar^ 
connected  and  related  to  most  of  the  old  and  wealthy  families 
in  the  James  River  section. 

The  names  of  families  in  town  now,  as  they  occur  to  us  while 
writing,  arc  Lightfoot,  Garrick,  Thornton,  <^ray,  Catlett,  Far- 
inholt,  Baudin,  Peyton,  Fren<;h,  lT(]uhart,  Pearson,  Pendleton, 
Atwell,  Fitzhugh,  G-arrctt,  Gravatt,  &c.,  &c.  We  have  six 
or  seven  stores,  four  of  which  keep  large  assortments  of  goods. 
Merchandise  for  sale  here  is  purchased  chiefly  in  Baltimore ; 
a  small  part  of  it  in  Philadelphia.     It  was  formerly  imported  ^ 

direct  from  Europe,  and  tobacco  exported  to  pay  for  it.     The  < 

merchants  then  did  a  heavy  business,  and  made  large  fortunes. 
Merchants  still  do  well  hero,  but  fashion  requires  of  them  € 

heavy  expenditures,  so  that  it  requires  a  long  time  to  amass  ^s* 

even  an  independence. 

Our  slayes  and  free  nci^roes  are  honest,  orderly,  well  dressed,  ^  1 
well  fed,  and  extremely  lazy.  Most  families  keep  around  JF^, 
them  three  times  as  many  house  servants  as  are  necessary.  .  -^ 
But  the  wa.sliorwoman  will  not  cook,  the  cook  will  not  clean  ^rx^m, 
the  floors,  the  ohamberniaitl  will  not  wait  the  table,  the  din-  ^  j^^^ 
ing  servants  will  not  work  Ihe  garden,  so  that  we  are  obliged  toc^^^  ^ 
keep  a  great  many  servants  about  us. 

The  neo;roc.s  have  their  African  church,  in  which  the  servi— ^  ^^^j. 
ces  are  occasionally  condncti'd  by  a  sort  of  irregular,  volunteemr.s^Kr 
amateur,  colored  preacher,  when  the  service  has  been  knoww  ^-^.^^vn 
to  end  in  a  row  ;  but  their  deportment  in  church  is  usually  JT  Xljy 
quiet  and  respectful. 

The  country  about  Port  Royal  was  probably  settled  fiftee  <^^  ^en 
or  more  years  before  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river^^^er. 
That,  we  find,  was  first  patented  in   1()67,  by  Chetwood  an^rs  -nd 
Prosser.     Sir  Thomas   Lunsford,  ancestor  of  the   Hon.  Johr:f  «hn 
Tayloe  Lomax,  patented  Port  Tobago,  five  miles  below  Po^m^ort 
Royal,    in  1()5().     Our  friend,  R.  G.  R.  Catlett,  Esq.  of  Po^L^wrt 
Royal,  has  shown  us  a  deed,  ia^Aid.  2,*4vJl  ivMVMat^*^  1666^  firoi  ^cntn 

John  Lampari  to  John  Cattolt,  iox  W\tc^\vv\tAx^«l^x«^qS.\^^ \^ 

on  Golden  Vale  Creek ,  which  iaWs  mXo  XJci^  ^^V^^&MkWoe*.  ^> 
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mile  above  Port  Royal.     The  land  is  described  as  adjoining 

the  land  formerly  John  Spearman's,  now  in  the  use  and  tenure 

of  John   Catlett.     The  other   adjoining  landholders  are  John 

T'rosses  and  Roger  Richardson.     (None  of  these  names  except 

Catlett,  are  about  here  now,  or  remembered  by  the  oldest  inhabits 

ent.)     From  this  deed,  it  appears  the  country  just  above  Port 

Hoyal  was  densely  settled  before  1666.    Bishop  Meade,  in  his 

'vrork,  informs  us  that  there  was  a  fort  at  Fort  Royal,  and  that 

a  member  of  the  Catlett  family  was  killed  here  by  the  Indians. 

7hese  forts  were  erected  to  defend  the  population  below  against 

the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  who  had  been  gradually  driven 

upward  toward  the  mountains.    So  soon  as  a  fort  was  erected, 

population  would   cluster  about  and  below  it.      Hence  the 

early  settlement  of  this  immediate  vicinity.    There  was  no  fort 

on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

The  first  mention  of  this  section  which  wo  have  found  in  the 
acts  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  concerns  Roy's  warehouse, 
'^rhioh  was  situated  on  the  river,  about  three  hundred  yards 
a.bove  Port  Royal.  This  had  been  long  in  existence  before 
Port  Royal  was  established.  The  vestiges  of  the  wharf  that 
8tocxl  there  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  warehouse  itself  was  in 
existence  forty  years  ago,  with  several  other  old  hous(5s  around 
it.  The  materials  of  the  last  of  them  were  removed  about  five 
years  ago. 

This  article  is  probably  already  extended  to  a  tedious  length. 
AVe  shall  continue  the  subject  at  least  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  We  may  then,  if  we  find  it  interests  the  readers  of  this 
Jieview^  trace  the  history  of  the  settlement  on  the  Potomac, 
a.nd  throughout  the  Northern  aXeck  to  the  head  of  that  river, 
including  a  part  of  the  great  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Before  concluding,  we  will  cite  a  clause  from  an  act  passed 

in    1680,  to  show  what  terrible  levelers  our  ancestors  were. 

^Vhite  emigrants  were  considered   as  mere  *' goods,  wares  and 

rnerchandise,"  to  be  sold  publicly  at  places  appointed  by  law. 

**  And    all  goods,  wares,  English  servants,  negroes  and  other 

slaves,  and  merchandises  whatsoever,  that  shall  be  imported  into 

t:His  colon}'  from  after  the  29th  day  of  September,  which  sliall 

l>«  in  the  year  1681,  shall  be  landed  and  layd  on  shore,  bought 

^nd   soldo  at  such  appointed  places  aforesaid,  and  at  noe  othei 

place  whatsoever,  under  like  penalty  and  forfeiture  thereof." 

If,  Mr.  Editor,  you  suspect  the  truthfulness  of  our  descrip- 
tion of  this  happy  valley;  if  you  think  wo  have  drawn  our 
I^icturo  too  much  in  '*  coleur  de  rose,-'  come  and  see  Port  Royal, 
^Cfcnie  late  in  April,  or  in  May  or  June,  whew  W\e  g\oy^  ^\« 
Screwing,  the  Dowers  bloomin*^,  the  birds  singmcT,a\\vi\\\vi\JV«t^' 
i^Ae-JJke  river  just  rippling  into   smiles,     \ov\  a\vo\\  vix^J 
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rself  in  G-oneva,  with  her  lake  and  her  yillas  before  yon, 

.  with  no  snow-oapped  Mont  Blano  in  the  background  to 

11  you  with  its  blnstH ;— or  in  Naples,  with  no  mendicant 

szaroni  to  vex  you  by  day,  and  no  Vesavins  ''emctansciun 

mitus"  to  disturb  yonr  slumbers  at  night ;— or  in  the  vale  of 

ishmere,  with  all  hor  beauty,  all  her  flowers,  and  all  her  song, 

nt  with  none  of  her  superstitions. 


ART.  V.-TIIK  COLORADO  OK  TIIK  WEST. 

Among  the  most  important  explorations  conducted  by  the 
2[overnmont  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  few  years,  is 
that  of  the  river  and  valley  of  the  Colorado,  which  open  our 
possessions  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  seem  to  promise  an 
)xtension  of  commerce  between  the  Pacific  and  portions  of 
)ur  country  which  are  otherwise  practically  inaccessible. 

The  command  of  the  exploration  was  intrusted  to  Lieut.  J. 
3.  Ives  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  and  the  manner  in 
^hich  it  has  been  prosecuted  must  tend  to  elevate  the  already 
ligh  reputation  of  that  young  and  enterprising  officer. 

Lieut.  Ives  reached  the  Colorado  in  a  government  schooner 
rnm  San  Francisco,  his  |)arty  having  reached  the  same  point 
)y  the  way  of  San  Oiogo,  and  thence  overland  to  Fort  Yuma, 
ibout  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado. 

A  steamer  being oonstructed  of  very  light  draught,  Lieut.  Ives 
iscended  the  Colorado  five  hundred  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Virgen,  wh(iro,  finding  navigation  impracticable,  he  proceeded 
3y  land  to  examine  the  country  through  which  the  upper  river 
iind  its  tributaries  flowed.  This  exploration  terminated  at 
^Ibuquenpie,  on  the  Ilio  Grande,  after  about  nine  hundred 
miles  of  travel. 

The  Colorado  was  explored  at  a  season  of  unprecedented 
ow  water.  Its  mouth  is  in  a  flat  expanse  of  mud  and  shoals, 
md  islands  are  in  course  of  constant  formation  or  removal. 
For  thirty  miles  navigation  is  rendered  dangerous,  periodically, 
jy  the  strength  and  magnitude  of  the  spring  tides,  which 
lave  a  fall  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet.  The  sand  bars 
nterpose  the  principal  obstruction  to  navigation,  as  high  as 
Port  Yuma.  The  channel  is  circuitous  and  continually  chang- 
ng,  and  the  average  depth  is  eight  feet,  but  with  shoals  of 
)nly  two  feet  depth.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately 
"*-*  channel f  which  changes  ottcu  m  a  v^m^^^  \v\^\.^  wcvsL  Vsw^^ 

"  ••^  reach  \\\ma  v?\l\vov\\.  ^xowcv^vcva,  N«t>5 
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rockS)  and  the  snags,  though  numerous,  are  seldom  dangerous 
The  navigation  is  easiest  in  April,  May  and  June.  An  enter 
prising  company  has  during  the  last  four  years  been  enable^ 
to  carry  the  government  stores  with  much  regularity  betwee: 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  Fort. 

For  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  above  Fort  Yuma  th 
navigation  remains  much  the  same,  the  river  passing  betweei 
chains  of  hills  and  mountains,  but  in  the  next  hundred  mile 
gravelly  bars  abound,  and  the  stream  presents  at  times  th 
appearance  of  a  rapid.  Fifty  miles  beyond  this  the  Blaol 
Canon  is  reached,  after  passing  many  swift  rapids,  having  a 
times  only  two  feet  of  water.     Says  Lieut.  Ives ; 

"  Above  the  canon  the  rivorjs  wide  and  shallow,  and  assumes  the  chai 
&cter  of  a  rapid  for  so  long  a  distance  as  to  render  any  attempts  to  carr; 
lioats  to  a  higher  point  almost  valueless ;  and  considering  the  difficult^ 
liazard,  and  expense  that  would  be  incurred,  at  the  low  stage  of  water,  i 
taking  steamboats  through  the  canon,  I  am  of  opinion  that  its  mouth  bhoul 
f)e  considered  the  practical  head  of  navigation.  Up  to  this  point  the  Co 
orado,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  may  be  pronounce 
narigable.  The  experiment  was  attempted,  as  has  been  stated,  at  a  tim 
vrhen  the  river  had  experienced  an  unprecedented  fall.  At  most  season 
of  the  year  the  navigation  would  be  much  easier  and  better,  and  a  boat  < 
suitable  model  and  dimensions,  and  drawing,  when  loaded,  but  two  fee 
'would  be  able  to  ascend  the  Colorado  to  the  mouth  of  the  *  lilack  Cano 
x^'ith  as  much  regularity  and  certainty  as  the  steamboats  now  upon  tli 
i-iver  ply  between  the  head  of  the  Gulf  and  Fort  Yuma/' 

The  cotton-wood,  mezquitte,  and  willow-wood,  are  found  i 
snflicicnt  quantities,  as  Jar  as  the  Black  Canon,  and  it  i 
thought  that  a  wagon  road  could  readily  be  opened  betwee 
this  point,  of  forty  miles  in  length,  to  connect  with  the  em: 
errant  road  to  Utah.  The  following  description  of  the  physicf 
features  of  this  new  and  almost  unexplored  region,  is  give 
Idv  Mr.  Ives : 

'*  The  navigable  portion  of  the  Colorado  runs  nearly  north  an<I  boutl 
^ear  the  Gulf,  the  surface  on  cithrr  side  is  porfcctly  uribrokon  ;  the  vie 
^»eing  limited  toward  the  west  by  distant  spurs  from  tlio  mountains  < 
iLfOwer  California,  and  toward  tlie  east  hy  the  ^roat  Sonora  deser 
i^'arthcr  north,  broad  valleys  altoniate  with  wild  and  rugged  rauj^jes  < 
^inountains  of  volcanic  origin,  that  cross  the  river  in  almost  parallel  norti 
'Vvest  and  southeast  lines.  The  canons  formed  hy  the  passngr  of  the  riv< 
T-hrou^h  some  of  these  mountain  chains,  are  ]»rol)ah]y  unrijualed  in  beam 
^nd  grandeur  by  any  similar  fonnations.  In  the  JMack  Canon,  tiic  dec 
s^nd  narrow  current  flows  hc^tween  massive  walls  of  rock  that  rise  shei 
^Tjroin  the  water  for  over  a  thousand  feet,  eccming  almost  lo  luoet  ihr  ilizi 
^^eight  above.  The  tortuous  course  of  the  river,  as  it  winds  through  liicj 
Sombre  depths,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  rarely  penetrate,  «:ivcs  infini 
'V-ariet}'  to  the  majestic  outlines  of  the  ovcrhanginir  masses,  forininij  cor 
V^inations  whose  colossal  proportions  and  fantastic  subVuwvV^  \V.  >kv^>A^ 
i  «npo58ible  to  figure  or  describo. 

"Abore  the  canon,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  moui\\  of  \.\\e  \u\t^tv/\? 
ragged  and  sterile  region  that  I  have  ever  beV\c\d.     li^txew\A> 
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rock,  heaped  together  in  chaotic  disorder,  and  exhibiting  on  their  bro« 
surfaces  no  trace  of  vegetation,  extend  for  miles  in  almost  every  directioi 
The  volcanic  upheavals,  which  have  here  their  northern  limiti  appear  t 
have  experienced  also  their  most  violent*  action.  Bej'ond,  toward  th 
north  and  east,  the  country  is  undisturbed,  and  a  region  is  entered  upo 
that  presents  totally  new  features  and  peculiarities. 

^'This  is  a  vast  table-land,  hundreds  of  miles  in  breadth,  extending  eaal 
ward  to  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  stretching  far  north  int 
Utah.  To  the  extreme  limit  of  vision,  immense  plateaus  rise,  one  abov* 
the  other,  in  successive  steps ;  the  floors  6f  the  most  elevated  being  fron 
seven  to  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Coloradi 
and  its  tributaries,  seeking  the  level  of  thfe  low  region  to  the  southward 
have,  by  ages  of  wear  and  abrasion,  cut  their  way  through  tliis  huge  forma 
tion,  making  canons  that  are  in  some  places* more  than  a  mile  in  depth 
The  mighty  avenues  of  the  main  water-  courses  arc  the  thoroughfares  int 
which  smaller  but  still  giant  chasms  debouch,  and  these,  in  turn,  have  thei: 
own  subordinate  tributaries,  forming  a  maze  of  yawning  abysses,  general!] 
inaccessible,  and  whose  intricacies  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  t4 
unravel.  Twice  only,  after  long  and  difficult  clambering  down  the  sides  o 
the  precipices,  and  through  walled  approaches,  that  seemed  to  be  leading 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  were  the  banks  of  the  streams  below  finalli 
attained.  One  place  was  on  the  Colorado  itself,  and  the  other  near  th( 
mouth  of  one  of  its  larger  tributaries.  Except  at  the  place  of  descent 
the  canon  of  the  river,  as  far  as  it  could  be  seen,  showed  no  place  of  prac 
ticable  ingress  or  outlet,  and  the  appearance  of  the  torrent,  foaming  am 
surging  along  its  confined  bed,  Icfl  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  wouli 
be  the  result  of  any  attempt,  such  as  has  been  sometimes  suggested,  to  ex 
plorc  the  river  in  boats  from  its  sources  above. 

**■  So  numerous  and  so  closely  interlaced  are  the  canons  in  someportioai 
of  this  siii^rular  region,  that  they  have  displaced  all  but  scattered  remnant 
of  tiie  original  plateau,  leaving  narrow  walls,  isolated  ridges,  and  spires  8( 
slender  that  they  seem  to  tutter  upon  their  bases,  shooting  up  to  an  enor 
mous  heiffht  from  the  vaults  l)clow/' 


o 


While  to  the  westward  of  the  Little  Colorado,  belts  o 
cedar  and  pine  are  sometimes  found,  toward  the  eastwan 
^stretches  an  almost  unbroken  desert. 

The  Indians  on  the  lower  portions  of  the  river  are  not  vcrj 
numerous,  but  are  idle  and  inquisitive. 

The  region  east  of  the  Colorado,  on  the  35th  and  36tli  par 
aliel  of  latitude,  is  almost  uninhabited,  except  by  scatteriiu 
bands  of  Indians,  who  are  in  a  miserable  condition,  am 
struggle  for  the  merest  necessities  of  existence.  The  first  largi 
and  influential  tribe  seen  after  leaving  the  Colorado,  is  thi 
Moquis  Indians,  a  description  of  whom  will  be  found  mosi 
interesting  by  our  readers : 

''The  tribe  is  much  smaller  than  has  been  sometimes  stated.    The  nam 

ber  of  the  population  has  heen  supposed  to  bo  about  seven  thousand,  but ! 

consider  one  half  of  this  an  extravagant  estimate.     The  towns  are  situates 

within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  and  on  the  tops  of  isolated  and  precipitooi 

hi/Is.     Thay  arc  inclosed  by  walls  of  stone,  and  tolerably  well  constructed 

The  houses  arc  built  around  an  open  eowtl,  aivCi  VXvc  otA'j  mode  of  entrance 

^  hy  ladders  that  conduct  to  a  smaW  p\a\.Cotm  oxv XV^  \ft^  ^^  ^^  c^\«nn 

'u/i,  upon  which  the  doors  and  winAowa  ol  iVv©  Vi^\A\a.\:\o\»  Qi^«a.  ^^t»^ 
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near  the  sammits  of  the  hills,  furnish  a  supply  of  water;  and  to  provid 

against  seasons  of  drought,  there  are  large  stone  reservoirs,  exceeding] 

well  made,  placed  in  the  hollows  along  the  faces  of  the  bluffs.     Some  ( 

the  towns  are  approached  by  flights  of  stone  steps,  and  the  steep  ascent 

laid  out  in  neatly -arranged  terraced  gardens,  the  masonry  of  the  revetmen 

is  kept  in  excellent  order  and  preservation.     Orchards  of  peach-tree 

l>earing  an  indifferent  quality  of  fruit,  grow  on  the  hill-sides.    In  the  bros 

valleys  below  are  fields  of  cotton,  corn,  pumpkins,  and  melons,  whoso  cu 

ti nation,  under  great  disadvantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  agricultural  outfl 

exhibits  a  degree  of  industry  that,  in  an  Indian,  is  truly  remarkable.    Bol 

men  and  women  labor  in  the  field.    They  possess  a  considerable  number  < 

«heep— nearly  all  of  a  jet-black  color — and  some  poultry.     The  womc 

^ear  a  long  black  gown,  of  their  own  weaving,  and  the  men  variegate 

blankets,  also  of  home  manufacture.    They  are  a  shambling,  ill-made  rac 

^vith  pleasant,  though  homely  faces,  and   are  perfectly  peaceable  and  ii 

ctifensiFe.     They  seem  to  sufler  but  little  molestation  from  warlike  tribe 

^vhich  is  due,  less  to  their  own  prowess,  than  to  the  natural  defences  of  the 

'lowns,  whose  commanding  position  and  difficult  approach  afford  securit 

Against  both  surprise   and   assault.     The   progress   they    have   made 

agriculture  and  manufactures  helps  to  maintain  their  peaceful  relation! 

Indians  from  all  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  from  Utah  having  recourse  i 

them  for  blankets,  and  in  times  of  scarcity,  for  provisions.^* 

In  regard  to  the  agricultural  features  of  the  whole  regie 

explored  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grrando,  Lieut.  Ives  does  not  spea 

in  a  very  hopeful  manner.     The  valley  of  the  Mojave  Indian 

in   latitude  35^,  he  regards  the  most  promising  in  the  whol 

of  New  Mexico,  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.     The  atmosphere  i 

Spring  is  balmy  and  delicious,  and  beautiful  groves  of  trees  wei 

found,  with  fields  of  wheat,  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  &c.     Tl 

Ixealth,  numbers  and  good  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  spea 

"Vveil  for  the  whole  region.     The  great  drawback,  however,  1 

^vhite  settlers  would  be  its  liability  to  inundation  from  the  fresl 

^ts  which  frequently  occur.    During  several  months  of  the  yea 

tHe  heat  of  the  sun  is  insupportable,  and  the  varieties  of  ten 

I>eratare  during  the  day  are  often  extreme.     The  growing  set 

^on  is  thus  rendered  exceedingly  short,  and  a  single  accider 

'^CD  a  crop  would  for  that  year  be  without  remedy.     It  is  ah 

ticj  be  observed,  generally,  that  on  the  river  the  Indian  rac( 

O  o  not  multiply ;  but  the  records  show  decline,^  notwithstam 

ir:a<r  they  have  remained  at  peace,  and  not  in  contact  with  th 

Kites. 


*'  The  remainder  of  the  irr^atarea  of  territory  examined,  presents  also  i 
*'-5  i^coura^ing  features.  The  northern  portion  is  nnuch  the  worst.  Besides  tl 
^^•2>scrts  that  have  been  alluded  to,  in  the  tinihorcd  rrjxion  itself,  are  four 
^  K-oad  tracts,  where  the  vci^^euition  has  become  extinct, an«l  the  white  and  wit 
^^*"c(i  trunks  are  scattered,  like  monuments,  over  a  vastcnmoteryof  dopartt 
^  i  Ve.  No  indication  of  fire  exists.  The  dei*truction  has  boi.Mi  snidual,  and  a 
*  i^^pression  is  conv«?yod  of  some  deadly  rot  slowly  crec\un\:  vaox  \W.  ^\\\K"a 
^~*^  the  country.     "VV/i/;i  of  niin  is  i;ndonbtedly  U\c  y;TC^l  c:\v\se  vA  vW  e. 


car  the  abandoned  ruins  of  several  of  the  Moiiuis  lowu;*,  \w  wwVvx  c;v 
^^Mjnd,     This  people,  tiiough  exposed   to   no  contact  w'vcU  X\\c  vfVvvVes., 
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ally  dwindled  awuy,  and  their  ultimate  fate,  if  the  same  meteorological 
ition  continues,  can  be  a  (jucslion  of  little  doubt. 
VIoii^  the  35th  parallel,  within  the  limit  of  the  volcanic  diaturbaDces, 
1  of  the  country  is  better,  and,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  very  attract- 
After  the  melting  snows  of  spring,  and  during  the  antumoal  rains,  a 
I  sniiliujor  picture  of  green  forest  glades,  sparkling  streams,  verdant  hills, 
rvild  flowers,  the  eye  could  not  desire  to  dwell  upon;  and  excepting 
Llic  surface  of  the  soil  is  in  most  places  closely  packed  with  lava  rocks, 
i  would  sconi  to  be  a  promising  field  for  the  agriculturist.  Evidence, 
$ver  has  been  collected  of  seasons  of  drought  so  excessive  as  to  render 
jbtful  whether  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  country  could  ever  be 
lited. 

)vcr  the  whole  of  this  region  and  that  first  alluded  to,  remains  of  build- 
and  fragments  of  pottery  are  found,  and  the  fact  has  been  adduced  as 
giiment  to  establish  the  present  capability  of  tho  country  to  sustain  a 
lation  ;  but  there  is  an  analogy  between  these  mouldering  ruins  and  the 
forosl^  near  by,  suggestive  of  a  different  conclusion,  giving  rise  to  a 
.  whether  the  decay  of  one  race  of  inhabitants  might  not  have  been 
cd  by  intluences  that  would  be  efl'ectual  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
ler. 

he  mineral  value  of  the  Colorado  and  its  tributaries  is  aito- 
er  a  diflerent  matter.  Traces  of  gold  and  mercury  are 
II,  but  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  in  great  quantities, 
5  found  everywhere ;  and  the  geologist.  Dr.  Norbcry,  brought 
e  many  specimens,  which  ho  was  kind  enough  to  show  us 
le  Smithsonian  Institution. 

is  believed  that  by  adopting  the  navigation  of  tho  Colorado, 
id  carriage  of  from  seven  hundred  to  eleven  hundred  miles 
it  be  saved  in  supplying  our  forts  and  military  stations, 
tliat  eventually  this  river  will  be  used  as  a  medium  of 
municjition  with  the  greater  portion  of  New-Mexico,  East* 
Ualifornia,  and  Utah. 

he  reader,  by  consulting  the  reports  of  Maj.  Emory  and 
0  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  ^urvev,  will  find  much  additional 
rer  upon  New-Mexico,  Arizona,  ^cc. ;  but  it  remained  for 
it.  Ives  to  till  up  an  important  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  all 
.'.  re«rious,  which  he  has  admirably  done  in  his  report,  and 
.'hieh  we  otTer  him  our  thanks. 


AIIT.  YI.-rUlTllMS  01'  NOIITIIKRX  KrUOPK. 

[E  publication  of  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Exphrationif  has  created 
ppetite  for  material  of  this  kind,  which  is  sought  to  be 
lied  by  Bayard  Taylor,  who  has  journeyed  into  the  regions 
lapland  and  Finland,  and  issued  a  volume  descriptive  of 
?oimtry  and  the  people,  which  is  now  before  us. 
lis  <rcntU^.in3.ii  has  earned  a  reputation  for  being  one  of  the 
assiduous  an<l  advcnturows  txvi\e\ftT?>  o^  \.Vvv&  travel-mad 
nd  iias  pu.shcd  himself ,  N\nl\i  Itvi^i  XMti>s.eifc  c«xwj«^^^ 
,  aiikc  to  the  borders  oi  t\ic  atctvc  cSx^\©,  axwA^^  ^«aki\» 
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of  Arabia,  to  the  shores  of  China,  Tartary  and  Japan,  and 
'^rherever  else  society  and  civilization  might  be  found,  present- 
ing other  and  contrasting  aspects  to  those  of  his  own  country 
^kod  of  middle  Europe.  His  descriptive  powers  are  of  the 
highest  order,  and  barring  a  prolixity  of  detail  and  too  fre- 
qaent  repetition  of  the  same  ideas,  what  he  has  written  is,  in 
general,  interesting  and  instructive. 

We  have  before  us  his  volume  of  "  Northern  Travel." 
Having  made  the  passage  of  the  Baltic  in  safety,  Mr.  Taylor 
essays  the  regions  of  the  Lapps  and  the  Finns.  Not  fancying 
'tiiejinkel  or  common  brandy  of  Sweden,  a  mixture  resembling 
'turpentine,  train  oil,  and  bad  molasses,  he  finds  a  supprter  of 
animal  heat  in  liberal  p<itations  of  milk.  A  temperature  of 
S8^  below  zero  realizes  at  once  ideas  of  arctic  travel,  as  we  And 
from  the  book : 

'^  By  Odin,  it  was  glorious !  The  smooth ,  firm  road,  crisp  and  puro  as 
Alabaster,  over  which  our  sleigh-runners  talked  with  the  rippling,  musical 
murmur  of  summer  brooks ;  the  sparkling,  breathless  firmament ;  the  gor- 
gcoua  rosy  flush  of  morning,  slowly  deepening  until  the  orange  disk  of  the 
sun  cut  the  horizon ;  the  golden  blaze  of  the  tops  of  tho  bronze  firs  ;  tlie 
flittering  of  the  glassy  birches  :  the  long,  dreary  sweep  of  the  landscape ; 
the  icy  nectar  of  the  perfect  air;  the  tingling  of  the  roused  bloud  in  every 
-vein,  all  alert  to  guard  tlie  outposts  of  life  against  the  besieging  cold — it 
"vras  superb  !  The  natives  themselves  spoke  of  the  cold  as  being  unusually 
seTere,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves  all  the  more  on  our  easy  endurance 
of  it. 

One  migbt  hope  to  be  spared  the  infliction  of  "  bleeding 
Kansas'^  when  following  the  sledge  of  a  Lapland  traveler;  but 
in  vain,  for  Mr.  Taylor  cannot  resist  the  tempi ation  to  say,  *'  I 
'wroulJ  like  to  take  all  the  young  men  north  of  Sundsvall,  put 
tlicjm  into  Kansas,  tell  them  hor  history,  and  then  let  them  act 
fojr  themselves." — Waugh  ! 

The  following  picture  of  icy  scenery  will  afl'ord  relief  to 
soi-ne  traveliT  at  the  tropics  parched  with  summer  heats,  though 
for  our  part  we  had  rather  burn  than  freeze : 

^Vc  now  had  uninterrui>tcd  forest  sconcry  between  tlio  stations — and  such 
■^^5  ncry !     It  is  almost  impossible  to  paint  the  glory  of  those  winter  foresls. 
»^  ^^  Cry  tree,  laden  with   tho  purest  snow,  rcsoml)lc3  a  ( J othic  fountain  of 
"^'-•nze,  covered  with  frozen  spray,  throujjii  which  only  sucrgestive  clinipsos 
"^    its  delicate  tracery  can  be  obtained.     From  every  rise  we  looked  over 
"^^iisands  of  such  mimic  fountiiins,  shootinsr,  low  or  high,  from  their  pave- 
°?pnts  of  ivory  and  alabaster.     It  was  an  enchanted  wilderness — white, 
'|*^tit.  gleaming,  and  filled  with  inexhaustible  Ibrms  of  beauty.     To  what 
•^^11 1  liken  those  glimpses  under  the  boughs,  into  the  dei)ths  of  the  for- 
J^.^j  where  the  snow  destroyed  all  perspective,  and  brought  the  reiyotest 
,y  nooks  and  coverts,  too  lovely  and  frajxile  to  seem  cold,  inlo  U\o.  ^VvV- 
J^*"ing  foreground  ?      *  Wonderful  !'    *  glorious  !'    I  covi\d  oi\\y  exc\vv\T\\,  \w 
"^^athless  'dfimiration.      Once,  by  the  roadside,  wc  saw  au  ArclYCi  yVjlwwx- 
^'>,  as  white  as  the  snow,  with  ruby  cyvs  that  sparklciV  Uko  ^cwcA*  ^^  \\^ 
^oved  slowly  an  J  silently  along,  not  friglitcned  in  the  leasl.'- 
VOL.  /. AO,  III.  4 
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Mr.  Taylor  says  and  thinks  a  great  deal  about  free  labor  and 
the  free  North,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  much  admirea 
the  innocent  and  unsuspecting  simplicity  of  the  women  whom 
he  foun<l,  some  of  whom  made  the  fires  in  his  room  and  served 
him  with  conbo  while  in  bed,  or  conducted  his  bathing  opera- 
tions. Wo  confess,  however,  a  preference  for  the  greater  diffi- 
dence and  the  modest  restraints  of  the  Houth,  and  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Taylor  that  the  fashions  ho  adverts  to  are  "  modesty 
in  its  healthy  and  natural  development."  ^The  following, 
which  is  given  with  minute  detail,  is  what  he  regards  to  be 
modesty  both  in  the  male  and  the  female  actors,  we  suppose ; 

"  Thn  srrvant-^lirl  camo  in  after  up,  and  Mr.  W.  qniotly  proceeded  to  un- 
dress, informing  ujn  that  the  ir\r\  was  batliing-master,  and  would  do  the 
usual  £i(!rubbin^  and  shampooing.      This,  it  seems,  is  the  general  praetice 
in  Finhind,  and  is  but  another  o\am])lo  of  the  unenibarrat»scd  habits  of  the 
people  in  this  part  of  the  world.      Tlio  poorer  families  ^o  into  their  bath> 
ing-rooMiR  together — father,  mother,  ami  children — and  take  turns  in  po]^ 
ishing  each  othcr\s  ba(?ks.      It  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  have  show 
any  hcbitation  under  the  eircumsUinces — in  fact,  an  indignity  to  the  hone 
simple-hearted,   virtuous   girl — and   so   wo    deliberately   undressed  al^ 
When  at  last  wo  stood,  like  our  first  parents  in  Paradise, '  naked  and 
ashamed,'  she  bunded  us  bunches  of  birch-twigs  with  the  leaves  on, 
use  of  which  was  su^^obtcd  by  the  leaf  of  sculpture      Wo  mounted  to 
platform  and  lay  down  u]ion  our  backs,  whereupon  hIic  increased  the 
pcrature  by  throwing  water  upon  tlio  hot  stones,  until  the  heat  was  ra 
oppressive,  and  wc  bcj^an  U)  bwcal  profusely.      She  then  took  up  a  bt^ 
of  birch  twit,^s  \vhi*'h  had  been  dipped  in  lu)t  water,  and  .switched  us  8ma.| 
from  bond  to  foot.     When  wo.  Ii;id  bccoin''  tliorouyldy  ])aiboilod  and    ] 
we  descended    to    the  floor,  seated  ourselves  upon   the   stools,  and  m^i 
.scrubbed    witli    8i)ap    a.s  thorouj^hly    as    propriety    permitted.      She 
ishcd  by  jxiuring  hot  water  over  uh,  and  then  dryinir  w^  with  warm  towel 

Kaulokeino  is  an  important  town  of  tho  Lapps.  This  peon  m-  ilu 
have  an  cthnoloirical  rolutionship  to  the  l^'inn.s,  and  resemble  tl — M' \\pl 
Usquiinaiix  only  in  their  rude,  lilthy  manner  of  life.  The«"E^  ey 
uro  a  race  of  northern  gi])sies,  ancj  although  converted  t^  ^ 
Christianity  and  tolerably  educated,  arc  nevertheless  very  sbc-^"  *3^ 
perstitiou.s.  llcoently,  temperance  lias  prcvail<^d  among  themc""*'*^ 
and,  with  their  pagani.siii,  much  of  the  romance  of  their  conned  *^ 
try  has  departed.  Mr.  Taylor  s|)eaks  of  a  spiritual-cpidemi*  i  ^^ 
which  broke  out  among  th(;m,  manifesting  itself  in  the  forn*"^"* 
of  visions,  trances  and  angelic  possessions.  Having  determines  ^^  -* 
upon  retracing  his  steps,  ho  remarks  : 

"  I  confess  to  a  fccliiis:  of  relief  when  we  turned  our  faces  southward,  an*  r^  -^^ 

c.ommeuceil  our  return  to  daylight.      AVe  liad  at  last  scon  the  Polar  night  *  ^  "2 

the  day  without  a  punrisc  ;  we  had  driven  our  reindeer  under  the  arches  cr* 

the  aurora  borealis  ;  wc  had  learned  enough  of  the  Jiapps  to  convince  u 

that  further  .icqiiaintanec  would  l^e  o\'\\vv\o.  vii>\\\.\  ^\\v\  vvvviw  H^ciued  tim 

to  attempt  an  c.<*capc  froin  the  limlio  v>{  \>cv\V\\  Vv\V,v\  \\\\\t\\  vi^iXvaA  N^w\>\\^i 

Our  fnrca  Imd  aireufly  bi'pun  to  look  \»a\**  'a^^*^  ^vx^oa\  ^\CkT«v  >\\ic.^v;t^^    «:^^ 

alternate   thirkness  and  twilight,  hut  lV\c  tvovcVVj  o^  o>ait\\^fc  V^«%w«^       '^ 
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from  an^  feelmff  of  depression,  and  prevented  any  perceptible  effect  upon 
oar  boduy  healSiy  such  as  would  assuredly  have  followed  a  protracted  ex- 
perience of  the  Arctic  Winter.  Every  day  now  would  bring  us  further 
orer  the  steep  northern  shoulder  of  the  Earth,  and  nearer  to  that  great 
lieart  of  life  in  the  south,  where  her  blood  pulsates  with  eternal  warmth. 
Already  there  was  a  perceptible  increase  of  the  sun's  altitudot  and  at  noon- 
day a  thin  upper  slice  of  his  disk  was  visible  for  about  half  an  hour." 

The  Finns  are  in  most  respects  an  extraordinary  people. 
They  are  more  ardent  than  the  Swedes,  and  very  clannish,  re- 
taining traces  of  their  Asiatic  origin.     Drunkenness  is  now 
very  rare  among  them.     They  are  honest  and  moral,  and  even 
chaste,  nothwithstanding  the  custom  which  exists  of  both 
sexes  mingling  in  the  bath  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  women 
performing  the  duty  of  rubbing  and  drying  in  an  accommodating 
spirit,  for  their  male  friends.      There  is  an  absence  of  legen- 
dary lore  in  Finland  quite  notable.     In  these  icy  latitudes  the 
mtellect  is  paralyzed,  as  it  is  under  the  equator,  and  the  per- 
fectibility of  man  is  inconsistent  with  either.      For  the  first 
time  in  more  than  a  month  our  traveler  is  refreshed  with  a 
'View  of  daylight : 

'^  It  was  no  longer  the  settingr  light  of  the  level  Arctic  sun  ;  not  the  twi- 
li^ht  gleams  of  shifling  color,  beautiful,  but  dim;  not  the    faded,  mock 
daylight  which  sometimes  glimmered  for  a  half-hour  at  noon  ;  but  the  true 
-^nrhitc,  full,  golden    day,  which  we    had    almost    forgotten.      Its    effect 
vjpon   the    trees   was    superb.      The    twigs  of  the    birch  and  the  nee- 
dles of  the  fir  were  coated  with  crystal,   and    sparkled  like  jots  of   jew- 
els spouted  up  from  the   immaculate    snow.       The    clumps    of  birches 
«;an  be  compared  to  nothing  but  frozen   fountains — frozen  in  full  action, 
"^prith  their  showery  sheaves  of  spray  arrested  before  they  fell.     It  was  a 
-^¥onderful,  a  fairy  world  we  beheld — too  beautiful  to  be  lifeless,  but  every 
-Sace  we  met  reminded  us  the  more  that  this  was  the  chill  beauty  of  Death 
of  dead  Nature. 

The  following  scale  of  the  physical  efTects  of  cold  in  tho  lati- 
tudes of  65  to  70  degrees  north,  is  prepared  from  the  experi- 
ences of  Mr.  Taylor.  His  reckonings  of  extreme  cold,  however, 
may  be  regarded  in  some  degree  unreliable. 

''  15®  above  «ero— Unpleasantly  warm. 

"  Zero — Mild  and  agreeable. 

'•  10**  heiow  rcro— Pleasantly  fresh  and  bracing. 

'^20®  below  zero — Sharp,  but  not  severely  cold.  Keep  your  fingers  and 
toes  in  motion,  and  rub  your  nose  occasionally. 

"30**  below  zero — Very  cold  ;  take  particular  care  of  your  nose  and  ex- 
tremities ;  eat  the  fattest  food,  and  plenty  of  it. 

•<40®  below — Intensely  cold  ;  keep  awake  at  all  hazards,  mnffle  up  to  the 
eyes,  and  tost  your  circulation  frequently,  that  it  may  not  stop  somewhere 
before  you  know  it. 

"  50*"  below — A  struggle  for  life." 

The  position  of  Stookholm  is  picturesque.    It  ocoM^\ea  >i\vte.^ 
islands,  and  may  claim  the  most  extreme  antiquity.    S^Y^^^^^^ 
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)f  granite  connect  the  suburbs  with  the  city.     The 

0  narrow  and  badly  paved,  and  in  a  wretched  condi- 
the  houses  are  models  of  solidity  and  stability,  and 
of  stone.  The  Swedish  language  is  tlie  most  melo- 
Northern  languages,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fin- 
ich  is  music  itself.  Their  prose  is  inferior  to  their 
id  the  popular  songs   and  ballads  are  rich  and  na- 

vedes  are  noted  for  their  hospitality  to  strangers,  but 
n  excess  of  formality.  They  are  called  by  Voltaire 
:hmen  of  the  ISorth,  and  Stockholm  has  the  reputa- 
ing  the  most  licentious  city  in  Europe.  Very  nearly 
e  births  are  illegitimate,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  shop- 
servant-girls  are  unchaste.  The  praters  about  North- 
lity,  in  our  own  country,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
,  would  do  well  to  notice  this,  and  see  if  a  rule  cannot 
i  in  America  as  in  Europe.  Drunkenness  is  a  com- 
devastatins:  vice  in  Stockholm. 
:ract  the  following  description  of  Copenhagen  : 

gli  Copenhn^eii  is  by  no  means  a  commercial  city — scarcely 
111  iStuckliolin — ii8  streets  are  ^ay,  brilliant  and  bnstling,  and 
of  life  and  joyousness  whicb  coiUrasts  strikingly  with  the  grav- 
Litter  capital.  From  without,  it  makes  very  little  impression, 
on  a  low,  level  ground,  and  surrounded  by  high  earthen  fortifi- 
its  interior  is  full  of  quaint  and  attractive  points.  There  is  al- 
>ng  admixture  of  thu  (icrmau  element  in  tlie  population,  soften- 
:armth  and  frankness  the  >Scandiuavian  reserve.  In  their  fond- 
>door  recreation,  the  Danes  quite  eipial  the  Viennese,  and  their 
rden  of  Tividi  is  onu  of  the  largest  and  liveliest  in  all  Europe. 
.  there  is  sucli  a  thin;^  as  individuality  ;  in  manners,  somewhat 
once,  ^riie  Danisii  nature  a])pears  to  be  more  pliant  and  flezi- 
e  Swedish,  but  1  cannot  juiltre  wliether  the  ebarge  of  iucon* 
dissimulation,  which  I  have  heard  brought  against  it,  is  just. 
d  to  morals,  Copenhagen  is  said  to  bo  an  improvement  upon 

1  what  is  said  of  Christiana : 

la  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of  the  progress  which  Nor- 
de  since  its  union  with  Sweden  and  the  adoption  of  a  free  Con- 
In  its  signs  of  growth  and  improvement,  the  city  reminds  one  of 
n  town.  Its  population  has  risen  to  -10,000,  and  thoug-h  infe- 
enlnirg  in  its  rommrrce,  il  is  only  surpassed  by  Stockholm  in 
old  log-iiouses  of  which  it  once  was  built  have  almost  entirely 
;  the  strcct^^  arc  broad,  tolerably  paved,  and  have-— what  Stock- 
t  yet  boast  of — decent  siilewalks.  From  the  little  nucleus  of 
1,  near  the  water,  branch  otV  handsome  new  streets,  where  you 
suddenly  from  stattily  three-story  blocks  upon  tiie  rongh  rock 
V  land.  The  broad  Curl-Jnhnnsfrade,  leading  directly  to  the 
liic  front  of  the  Hoyal  Palace,  upon  an  eminence  in  the  rear  of 
vnrthy  of  any  European  cix\>\la\.  OnXVv^  c\d  market  square  a 
rie  market  hall  of  brick,  in  bcin\-"^NXMAAtie  «>V3\q^\a»  x«q«ri!Qc) 
,  and   the   only  apparent  po\ul  uv  yjVicXv  CVovaNjoxa.  \a»  ^r^ 
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lept  up  trith  the  times,  is  the  want  of  piers  for  her  8hip]iiDg.  A  railroed, 
aboQt  mtf  milee  in  length,  is  already  in  operation  as  far  as  Eidsvold,  al 
the  foot  of  the  long  MiOsen  Lake,  on  which  steamers  ply  to  Lillehammer, 
at  its  head»  affording  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  fertile  Guldbrandsdal 
mnd  the  adjacent  country.  The  Norwc^^ian  Cunstitution  is  in  almost  all 
xespects  as  free  as  that  of  any  American  state,  and  it  is  cheering  to  see 
"what  material  well-being  and  solid  progress  have  followed  its  adoption." 

But  we  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Taylor  through  the 

many  chapters  of  his  book,  which  are  filled  with  details  that 

€3an  have  but  little  general  interest,  and  seem  to  be  included 

merely  to  swell  out  the  number  of  pages.     We  regret  that  he 

lias  not  furnished  more  information  in  regard  to  the  institir- 

Tions,  policy  and  resources  of  all  these  interesting  regions  of  the 

INorth,  and  less  of  the  mere  incidents  of  travel,  which  are  but 

Coo  often  flat  and  unprofitable.     It  seems  to  bo  a  waste  of  in- 

'tellect  for  such  an  author  thus  to  employ  himself.     The  book, 

liowever,  will  repay  perusal,  if  one  may  bo  permitted  at  pleas- 

^ore  to  delve  or  skim. 


ART.  VII.-THK  ;3UGAU  CAN^:  ITS  DISKASKS.  CHAUAOTKUISTICS,  Ac. 

A  PAPIR  read  before  the  Xow-York  Rt.aU>  Agricultural  Society,  by  C.  E. 
^■oodricli,  of  Utica,  New  York,  liAs  boon  published  in  pamphlet  forni ;  a  copy  of 
^^^hicL  ia  furuisbed  us  by  the  author,  ''On  the  DittoasoH  of  the  CrajK',  ami  the 
^^agar  Cane."  As  ho  desires  an  expression  of  views  upon  the  thcorios  and  facts 
t^PopoanJed  by  him,  from  tho&c  exiHTimeutJilly  qualified  to  speak,  we  have 
^Soncludod  to  give  to  our  readers  the  whole  of  what  is  said  upon  the  subject  of 
"^lio  Sugar  Cane,  in  this  and  the  next  number  of  the  Rcricic. 

Many  years  ago,  at  the  inception  of  our  editoriiil  labors,  we  j>resented  to  the 

X^'ul>lic  a  variety  t»f  able  papers  upon  the  subject  of  sugar,   from   the  pens  of 

f^  raotical    planters,  manufacturers,  cheniisL't    and    merchants,  many  of  which 

■ero  reproduced  in  our  work,  entitled,  "  Industrial  Jtesources  of  the  South  and 

Vst."     It  was  said  of  these  papers,  by  those  most  qualified  to  judge,  that  they 

Lve  an  im^Kitus  to  the  sugar  industry  of  the  South,  an-l  aided  its  development 

an  extent  which  was  truly  reniarkiibl«».     After  a  lapse  of  nearly  ten  years, 

Lore  must  l>c  much  new  and  valuable  light  to  W  shed  upon  the  subject,  and  we 

^liccpfully  open  our  pages  to  its  discussion;  urging,   however,  uj)on  our  con- 

"^**ibnt(»r8  brevity. 

In  regard  to  the  peculiar  views  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  wo  shnll  ourselves  express 
opLiiion.     So  far  as  ho  refers  to  the  substitutes  for  sugtir  cane  and  the  ext^-n- 
^acsn  of  the  sugar  product  to    the  northward,   our  vi«'W*  hiive  bem  presented 
;n  and  fully.      It  is  rather  a  theme  for  amusement  than  for  grave  diseus.^ion. 

The  N.vtckal  History  of  the  8r<iAi:  C.vnk. — The  sugar  cane 
?longs  to  the  family  of  gra.^sc:?,  one  which  iiiclii(les  nearly  one  sixth 

5^f*aU  tlie  species  in  the  vegetable  world.     It.s  botanical  denomination 

*-»   Saccharian  OJjlcinariim, 

Classificatio\. — </.    In   the  arti/ir',a!  st/stnn  of  \i\T\i\;v\\^  \\.  \^  ^vi\\w\ 

«ri   the  third  class  Ciyiandna\  and  second  order  (.Oyyii^'^^^-    ^^^  ^^^ 
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order  it  ranks  with  such  useful  plants  as  rod  top,  reed, 
;russ,  broom  corn,  orchard  grass,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 

lie  natvntl  ftipiem  of  modern  writer?  it  is  inchided  under  the 
•jmitiecPj  or  grasses.  This,  in  the  system  of  Lindlcy,  is  the 
nth  order.  It  includes,  besides  the  useful  plants  just 
tiie  artifici.ll  system,  also  the  sedges,  palms,  bamboos  and 
rn  of  tropical  regions. 

Ks. — 1.  This  family  is  diffused  as  widely  as  vegetation 
is  plants  constitute,  at  the  North,  our  pastures  and  hay 
id  include  nearly  all  our  grain.     At  the  South  they  include 
ed,  the  strong  bamboo,  and  the  rich  sugar  cane, 
the  Korth  they  are  hardy,  while  at  the  South   they  are 

Hr  is  a  general  product  of  this  family.  Tlie  grasses  of  our 
ind  hay  are  sweet.  Sugar  cane,  Chinese  sugar  cane,  and 
jrn,  especially  abound  in  sweetness.  Reeds  of  tropical 
re  often  a  rich  source  of  ^rrateiul  cooling  drinks,  drawn  from 
apping  them  l)elow  the  joints. 

'ARATTVE  VIEW  OF  THE   SL'OaK  CaXE  AND  InDTAN  CoRN.— 

;row  up  jointed,  with  a  leaf  at  each  joint,  but  dropping  the 
vcs  in  the  progrcirs  of  the  summer. 

li  head  out  with  a  ilower  stalk,  when  cultivated  in  natural 
nces.  The  arrow  or  head  of  .the  Indian  com  is  jointed 
ts  whole  length — that  of  the  sugar  cane  is  without  joints, 
points  where  it  crnerjres  from  the  main  plant, 
the  siinie  soil  and  climate  both  make,  it  is  probable,  about 
height,  when  hoado<l  out.  Tbi.s  sometimes  amounts  to 
et  in  the  tropics,  while  further  north  it  is  much  less ;  with 
>rn  at  least,  which,  on  the  line  of  43^,  rarely  exceeds  eight 

lower  joints  of  Indian  corn  exhibit  what  may  be  called 
he  shape  of  a  small  liuisk  or  sheath.  These,  at  about  the 
fourth  joints,  give  rise  to  ears  of  grain,  which  number  from 

0  in  ordinary  soil  and  cullure,  while  in  more  favorable  con- 
?y  sometimes  amount  to  throe  or  four.  The  sugar  cane  has 
id,  in  shape  and  position  much  like  that  of  fruit  trees. 
lain  latent  the  first  year,  they  being  nature's  mode  of  prep- 
br  the    gi-owth  of   the  cane  when  planted  as  a  prostrate 

1  the  soil,  the  second  year. 

1  sugar  cane  being  perennial,  the  roots  survive  the  winter  in 
nd  vegetate  the  second  year, yielding  what,  at  the  South,  is 
toon  cane.  In  the  tropics  we  may  sui)pose  they  do  this 
usly,  but  in  the  Southern  States  it  is  needful  to  cover  the 
uard  them  I'rom  fros^t.  This  ratoon  cane  is  much  less  vigor- 
le  imperfect  climate  of  Southern  States,  than  that  grown 
from  cutting?,  which  is  called  plant  cane, 
sugar  cane  has  perfect  flowers,  that  is,  witli  the  stamens 
in  iliQ  Si'une  flower,  like  broom  corn,  aud  the  most  of  com- 
:«.     'i'his  flower  surmounla  iUft  ^\a\i\.  \\i  «k.  v^vVsA  ^wnsift. 
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^The  Indian  com  has  a  moruccious  flower,  that  is,  one  with  its  stami- 
Date  organs  on  the  tassel  of  the  plant,  while  its  pistillate  organs  or 
rilk  are  in  the  husk  or  embryo  ear. 

7.  The  bark  or  cortex  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  Us  pith,  are  much 
harder  than  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  Indian  corn,  its  elabo- 
rations being  retained  in  the  stalk,  while  those  of  the  Indian  com 
flow  out  and  form  the  ear. 

8.  Both  vary  in  color  of  bark,  from  a  light  green  to  a  dark 
purple.  The  color  in  both  is  mainly  determined  by  kind,  but  is 
modified  by  culture  also,  a  rich  impulsive  culture  darkening  the 
color  of  both,  irrespective  of  sort. 

The  foregoing  comparative  view  is  imperfect,  but  sufficient  for  my 
purpose,  where  disease  and  climatic  relations  are  the  main  objects  of 
^vestigation. 

CAUSES   OF   DISEASE. 

1-    Soiu — o.    As    chemically  considered, — Concurrent    testimony 
b1io^78  that  the  analogies  of  this  plant  are  very  close  with  Indian 
c?om,  in  structure,  both  internal  and  external,  deposition  of  saccha- 
matter,  and  climatic  requirements.'     The  main   difference  is, 
it  requires  a  higher  temperature  and  a  longer  season  for  ma- 
Tirity  than  the  latter.     From  the  Transactions  of  the  New-York 
»tate  Agricultural  Society,  of  1848,  I  take  the  following  tables 
^^elative  to  the  mineral  elements  of  Indian  corn,  page  819.     The 
^"Sodder  and  the  grain,  after  the  former  is  dry  enough  to  stack  and 
/he  latter  to  crib,  contain  not  far  from  15  per  cent,   of  water  and 
per  cent,  of  dry  matter.      After  subtracting  the  water,    every 
.00  lbs.  of  the  dry  matter  contain  about  from  44-  to  5^  lbs.  of 
I,  and  each  ton  contains  from  90  to  110  lbs.  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter.    The  following  table  represents  approximately  the  proportion  of 
-^he  several  bodies  in  100  lbs.  of  ash,  which  is  about  the  ordinary 
^viDOunt  removed  by  a  ton  : 

Silicic  acid, 41.269 

PhoBphoric  acid, 7903 

Phoflpliate  of  iron,  lime  and  magnesia, 9.250 

Potash 12.709 

Soda, 12.379 

Lime, 8.075 

lifagnesia, 8.697 

Chlorine, _ 8.856 

Sulphnric  acid 6  959 

100.000 
The    same    experimenter    found,  in   the    analysis   of    numerous 
v-aiieties  of  corn,  page  820,  that  in  a  plat  giving    105.68  lbs.  of 
ftsh,  the  result  was  distributed  among  the  several  parts  of  the  plant 
as  follows  : 

Grain, B15 

Cob 2.54 

Smks, ^.^^ 

I/esves  and  abeaths, 4&.W 

SUlkB  sad  taeeels, 
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ip:  an  ncro  of  com  about  six  tonp,  there  will  be  removed  by 
ich  crop  about  000  \h».  of  inoi'gnnic  matter.  In  a  compar- 
thc  exhausting  infhicnce  of  a  crop  of  sugar  cane  and  Indian 
^poctivcly,  a  deduction  shouhi  be  made  in  favor  of  the  sugar 

all  that  proportion  of  the  ash  which  enters  into  the  prain 

of  tlio  Indian  corn,  since  the  pugar  cane  in  Louisiana  bears 

If  tiic  remaining  stalk  and  leaves  of  the  com  give  an  ash 

)nding  very  nearly  with   that  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  result 

)C  that  the  latter  would  bo  considerably  les^  exhausting  to  tho 

n  the  former  ;  and  sudi,  I  \mdcrstand,  is  considered  to  be  the 

the  cultivators  of  the  cane.  When  it  is  considered,  more- 
lat  phosphoric  acids,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda,  enter  very 
into  the  ash  of  the  grain  of  Indian  com,  the  difierenoe  is 
iro  in  favor  of  the  sugar  cane.  Silicic  and  phosphoric  acid 
bably  about  equally  found  in  each,  and  in  both  more  largely 

common  vegetables  and  hardwood  trees.  The  soil  of  I^uis- 
ing  princi))ally  the  result  of  deposit  from  the  ]VIis8is.eippi,  may 
)08ed  to  abound  largely  in  all  the  inorganic  elements  needful 
growth  of  the  sugjir  cane.  Silox,  being  more  readily  depos- 
n  water  than  other  matters,  would  be  found  most  abundant 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Those  plantations  that  are  farthest 
e  river  might  probably  fail  soonest,  from  a  deficiency  of  silez 
nil,  as  some  writers  have  suggested.*  JUit  a  more  important 
jition  ri'uiains  to  be  slated.  Sugar  is  constituted  entirely  of 
c  matter,  and  is  rc])rosontod  by  carbon  and  water.  Hence, 
/  well-conducted  system  of  <'ane  culture,  the  return  of  tho 
latter  of  the  cane  to  the  He'd  will  preclude  any  waste  of  the 
iportant  elements  of  the  soil  ;  1  mean  those  which  are  min- 
V  hat  ever  may  be  the  I'aet  in  reganl  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 

the  soils  in  Louisiana,  whether  by  culture  or  otherwise,  I 
;iot  lo('k  to  that  eause  primarily  for  the  origin  of  disease 
'ane.     A  diminished   supply  of  silex,  or  any  other  clement, 

or  inorganic,  in  a  soil  where  Imlian  corn  is  cultivated, 
not  so  much  in  the  diseased  as  in  the  dwarfed  condition 
crop  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  gramineous  crops,  as 
ins  and  grasses.  In  the  Northern  States  we  tind,  if  I  mis- 
:,  that  ln<lian  corn  and  the  cereals  uenerallv,  when  raLsod  on 
it  have  l.)eon  impoverished  by  long  culture,  but  that  are  not 
>e  inappropriate,  are  <liniini*lied  in  quantity  rather  than  in 
Indeed,  if  sugar  cane  were  liable  to  discjxse  from  this 
we  should  look  to  see  Indian  corn  diseased  also  in  the  same 
tances,  since  its  demand  on  the  soil  for  mineral  elements  is 
eater  probably  thiui  the  sugar  cane,  by  all  that  portion  that 

form  the  cob  an«l   the  kernel   of  the  corn.     The  superior 

of  the  corn  would  also  be  a  reason  of  its  greater  exhaustion 
i^oil,  it  being  well  known  that  thc^  removal  of  an  immature 


>iNlricli  liaviriiT  n'>  |«r:u':it;al  fxiH-rirnrr  in  the  sii;;ar  riiltiirp,  rclit'«  herr,  as  in 
•  j>;irii  <»r  ji/.i  jiMjifr,  u\um  iVn;  lli*\vu\s  v>(\\w  I'atcnt  Ortir.o — particularly  upon 

mutiy  ^'i.irlieulars. 
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mmi  the  8oiI  results  in  less  exhaustion  than  a  mature  one.     I 

"Vrould  not  deny  that  deficient  elements  in  tlic  soil  may  sometimes  be 

'^be  occasion  of  disease  in  vegetation,  yet,  for  the  reasons  already 

stated,  and  others  yet  to  be  mentioned,  I  think  it  not  the  principal 

csauso  of  disease  in  the  sugar  cane. 

d-  Soil  as  mechanically  constituted. — We  are  told  that  in  Ix)nisiana 
"die  sand  diminishes  in  the  soil  as  you  recede  from  the  river,  the 
<:liange  being  gradually  made  to  a  clay  mixed  with  vegetable  deposit ; 
cs.nd  that  this  soil,  when  properly  draineil,  is  very  rich  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  growth  of  cane  and  most  other  crops.  We  may  hence 
xnfer,  that  almost  any  interval  land,  holding  a  due  medium  between 
dry,  coarse  sand  and  gravel  on  the  one  hand  and  wet  clay  on  the 
^ther,  will,  in  an  appropriate  climate,  produce  good  sugar  cane. 
*!Xliesc  limitations  are  much  like  those  of  Indian  corn,  except  that 
%  lie  latter  will  grow  well  in  the  coarsest  and  dryest  land,  provided  it 
find  there  the  needed  mineral  elements  ;  it  being  in  this  respect,  one 
^■£  tbe  coarsest  ffoders  we  cultivate.  In  this  it  has  much  tiie  advan- 
of  the  sugar  cane,  the  canes  of  which,  when  planted  in  the  fur- 
,  need  fine  earth,  well  elaborated  over  their  whole  length,  to 
^Ticourage  germination,  while  a  very  small  portion  of  line  soil,  imme- 
diately around  the  kernel  of  the  Indian  com,  is  sufficient.  The  great 
^'vil  1  apprehend,  in  the  condition  of  tbe  soil  in  the  cidture  of  cane 
dampness ;  the  extreme  of  moisture,  in  a  cool  season,  chilling  the 
liolc  plant,  and  in  a  hot  one  provoking  too  rapid  a  growth,  and 
Willis  making  Ihc  plant  too  vascular,  and  leaving  it,  at  tlic  cloj»e  of  the 
fli^bxison,  immature.  ITie  genenil  fact,  however,  that  in  some  seasons 
e  disease  of  tlio  sugar  cane  is  found  on  most  soil?*,  however  chom- 
xUynnd  mechanically  constituted,  and  that,  in  other  seasons,  nearly 
zxll  soils  are  exempt,  seems  to  me,  to  exonerate  t\w.  soil  from  at  least 
SL  leading  agency  in  its  production,  an  1  to  lead  us  forward  to  the 
inx-estigation  of  some  of  the  other  conditions  of  vegetable  growth  in 
liich  m;unly  to  find  it. 
2.  Cmmate,  as  affkctixo  tiik  IIkaltii  of  titi:  Si;<^.An  Cane  — 
^y  a  recurrence  to  the  general  principles  (lioretofore  stated  in  spe- 
oifio  requirements  of  plants),  the  specific  climatic  requirements  of 
^■'"<:*pical  plants  will  be  seen.  The  climate  of  Louisiana,  though 
*^Oubtless  exhibiting  a  degree  of  heat  adocpiate  to  the  moderate  pros- 
it •?:i"ity  of  the  sugar  cane,  fails  in  ponic  important  (lualiticf.  The 
**5rar  cane  is  a  tlioroughly  tropical  plant,  proihiced  ou  i>jl:inils  and 
Uritime  coasts,  where  it  lin<ls  a  climate  very  diiVerent  from  that  of 
uisiana. 
^^  <M.  Ibe  climate  of  Louisiana  and  the  adjoining  sugar-growing 
^tntes  is  too  cool  for  tlie  highest  perfection  of  its  culture.  Ilence, 
( 1.)  The  cane,  at  least  those  varieties  now  cultivated,  does  not 
.  ^V  develop  its<df ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  its  elaboration- of  saoeha- 
)^Tic5  matter  is  not  j)erfect.  tbe  sugar  often  ciTstallizing  witli  dillienlty. 
*  *^e  cane  now  cultivated  in  Ixjuisiana  was  imported  (sec  Tninsac- 
<*>'tso/  the  Patent  Office,  18  IS,  p.  2.sl,  and  1^55,  p,  ^21?»,vScv.^  ^t^m 
^^e  island  of  Java,  Ihurhon,  J\/aun!ius  and  Ta\\U\,  i\t\A  XW  v\\s<\t\^V^ 
^  ^lalabar  and  Bengal  in  India.      It  is  obvious  \\ony  iVWYevcwX.  wc^  ^' 
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these  climates  from  that  of  Louisiana.  Java  lies  between  G^  and  9^ 
south  Int.  ;  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  between  20®  and  21®  south 
Ut.,  and  'J'ahiti,  18®  south  lat.  The  coast  of  Malabar  and  liengal, 
in  India,  lies  between  10®  and  27®  north  lat,  but  from  what  points 
within  tlieso  liiuit.o  tlie  $:up:ar  cane  was  brought  does  not  appear. 
The  fixed  ('haractcr  of  plants  (not  susceptible  of  acclimation) 
forbids  the  ide:i  thut  one  cultivated  an  a  perennial,  ns  is  the  cane,  and 
brought  from  climates  such  as  arc  presented  by  these  islands  and 
maritime  coastn,  should  ever  confonn  itself  to  such  a  climate  as  that 
of  Louisiana,  situated  for  the  most  j)art  between  29®  and  33®  north 
lat/  Cane,  in  its  native  region,  is  said  to  be  filled  with  crystallizable 
matter  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  plant  Tliat  of  Louisiana  is 
confessedly  much  less  rich,  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  being  unfit  to 
grind  fur  su^ar. 

(2.)  The  sugar  cane,  in  its  native  region,  bears  seed.  I  am 
aware  that  this  point  is  jiraclically  disputed.  What  may  be  the 
effect  of  culture  on  the  seed-producing  powers  of  tho^caae,  I  will  not 
now  stop  to  sisk,  further  than  to  hint,  that  as  in  the  case  of  the 
peony,  pink,  sonic  varieties  of  the  balsamine,  snow-ball,  flowering 
almond,  &c.,  where  the  power  of  culture  so  distorts  the  flower,  and 
the  habit.s  of  the  plant,  that  it  never  or  rarely  produces  seed,  so  it 
may  be  with  the  sugar  cane  in  its  circumstances  of  culture.  It  were 
an  anomaly,  however,  in  the  constitution  of  material  things,  to  assert 
that  the  siigMr  cane,  at  least  in  its  truly  native  condition  of  growth, 
does  not  bear  seeil — su<'h  seed  as  is  capable  of  germination.  There 
arc  many  tr())»i(*al  plants,  which  are  perennial  or  not,  according  to 
the  climate  where  they  are  cultivated,  and  which  may  bo  ]>ropagated^l:^ 
with  facility  by  see<l,  cuttings,  tubers,  &c.  Thus,  the  Lima  bean  i^ 
asecilling  ainuially  here,  but  is  perennial  in  Liberia.  The  scarlet — 
running  beau  is  usually  cultivated  as  a  seedling,  yet,  even  here,  ita  ^^^f 
roots  are  capable  of  surviving  the  winter  and  giowing  the  scconc^  ^r^( 
year.  Dahlias  arc  raised  rea<lily  from  seed,  cuttings,  or  tuber8e=3t 
Pepjxjrs  are  biennial,  and  {KM-haps  more  at  Bogota.  Nasturtium 
are  i)erennial  in  Peru.  JSo  are  sqna&hes  in  the  Sandwich  Island^^  .M2ii 
The  potato  is  readily  grown  from  seed  to  its  full  size  the  firet 
or  it  may  be  rciidily  pro|)agated  by  cuttings,  though  usually  reprc^ 
duccd  by  tubers.  In  the  cane-growing  States,  the  cane  not  onV  .m-jl] 
does  not  bear  seetl,  but  doi'S  not  even  he^id  or  "  tassel  out,"  as  wi^  wi 
say  of  coi-n.  It  is  cut  for  grinding  for  sugar  at  that  stage  of  i  £  iti 
growth  at  which  Indian  corn  is  often  cut  lor  summer  fodder,  wh^  .^  jei 
pastures  are  short,  i.  <*.,  just  before  it  throws  out  its  top,  which  ^  [i 

when  it  is  about  half  grown.     Who  would  call  corn  ripo  at  th.c  .^lial 
stage,  however  vigorously  it  had  gi'own  ? 

A(^cordiug  to  statements,  cane  that  is  six  or  eight  feet  high  thro*' 
out  a  top  or  arrow  ol*  from  five  to  seven  feet  more  in  height.      11 
corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  habits  of  Indian  corn.      At  the  Noi 
the  yellow  corn,  in  good  soils  and  seasons,  seldom  exceeds  eight  f" 
in  hchf^ht,  and  i^  often  below  U.     K\i  \\v\*  \\\^  v^kxt  «Aio\c  the  eai 
coDsidcmhlv  more  than  half.     0\\  VW  co\\Vxv)kX>|,V\\^>i'*^v>NXvssxw  ^_ 
iseej  corn  J  Vouud  ill  central   0\v\o,\u  \^Vi>  «XtoQ^vV\x\ftttTi'tt5«X\wr 
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but  was  told  that  it  attained,  in  good  years,  sixteen  feet  in  the  same 
soiL  In  this  case  the  car  is  above  the  middle  of  the  stalk,  thus  mak- 
ing the  top  less  than  one  half  its  whole  length. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  asserted  that  the  cane  arrows  or  tops  spar- 
ingly even  in  the  West  Indies.  But  this  may  be  owing  to  some 
want  of  wise  culture,  rather  than  to  a  natural  habit  of  tiic  plant. 
Sugar  cane  in  Liberia  attains  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  with  a  diam- 
eter of  two  or  three  inches.  Its  growth  there  is  larcrcr  than  in  Bar- 
badoes.  (See  Dr.  J.  W.  Lugenbcel's  Sketch  of  Liben'a,  p.  24.) 
The  Doctor  does  not  state  whether  it  tops  out  or  not,  but  at  the 
height  of  fifteen  feet  we  hardly  need  ask  the  question.  Neither  does 
he  state  whether  it  bears  seed. 

Indian  corn,  when  planted  at  midsummer,  often  matures  its  ears 
sufficiently  for  boiling  before  frost ;  but  in  the  event  of  a  cold 
autumn,  as  in  the  case  of  1856,  it  does  not  even  head  out.  Suckers 
about  the  base  of  the  plant,  even  in  good  seasons,  do  not  head  out, 
though  often  bearing  an  imperfect  ear  at  the  top  of  the  plant  where 
the  tassel  might  have  been  expected.  In  very  prosperous  years  of 
com  culture,  we  often  find  a  small  irregular  ear  of  well-ripened  grain 
on  the  very  apex  of  the  tassel,  although  the  Indian  com  is  a  dioecious 
plant,  having  its  staminate  organs  at  the  top. 

These,  and  such  like  facts,  in  the  cultui*e  of  com,  go  strongly  to 
suggest,  analogically  at  least,  that  in  its  appropriate  climate,  and  by 
proper  culture,  the  sugar  cane  ought  to  boar  seed  freely. 

The  failure  of  tropical  plants  to  mature  so  as  to  exhibit  seed, 
or  other  appropriate  secretions,  in  a  northern  climate,  is  a  matter  of 
common  experience.  In  1851,  I  planted  a  convolvulus,  imported 
ironi  iVIadeira.  It  was  forwarded  in  a  hot  bed,  and  grew  with  gi*eat 
vigor  and  health,  but  never  developed  a  hingle  tlower.  Humboldt 
hints  somewhere,  I  think,  that  whejit,  on  the  IMexiciiii  Andes, 
refuses  to  head.  So  the  potato,  imported  from  Valparaiso,  never 
formed  a  tuber.  Indeed,  it  is  a  frequent  fact  in  agriculture,  that 
any  plants,  even  in  their  appropriate  climaten,  fail  to  ripen  seed  or 
uit,  when  excessively  or  otherwise  unwisely  cultivated.  I  cannot, 
tb  «refore,  coni<ider  the  constant  failure  of  the  sugar  cane  to  top  out 
iK-x:^^!  bear  seed,  in  the  Southern  States,  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
a.  proof  of  its  permanent  immaturity  in  the  region  where  it  is  thus 
c  «_a  Itivated.  Tliat  it  now  begins  to  fail,  after  so  long  a  period  of 
to  1  crably  successful  culture,  is  a  proof,  then,  not^'of  its  essential  feeble- 
tiC2*3s  ns  a  species  of  plant,  but  rather  of  naturally  great  vigor  of 
CO  institution. 

<.3.)  The  disease  of  the  sugar  cane  is  attended  with  just   those 
lA£m.Tk8  that  indicate  that  tlie  climate  is  especially  at  fault. 

-^^int. — The  cane,  in  such  c:ises,  is  enlarged  and  divScolored,  and  its 
3Vii.oes  corrupted.     No  one,  who  has  cultivated  melons,  cucumbers, 
toiTJutoes,  {summer  squashe^*,  and  even,  occasionally,  sweet  corn,  on  a 
\ikrge  Bcale  for  market,  during  years  of  severe  climatic  mid-summer 
c^ianges^  as  in   184 (J,  or  in  permanently  cold  summers,  *Aft  \\\  \^\^, 
^*jl  be  a  stran^^cr  to  c/ode// corresponding  indicallona  o(  uaoyVvOL  qovv- 
^tJo/j.      Cold,  wet  autumtiB  also  produce  similar  rcsuVla  oii  w««ftNi 
^^^  tLat  bad  been  intended  for  late  market. 
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In  those  cases,  melons  of  all  sorts  were  decayed  on  the  lower  side, 
)r  exhibited  dark  heartfl.  C^uciimbcrs  and  summer  squashes  had 
•arious  s[)0t3  on  the  outside.  Tomatoes  were  covered  with  brown 
md  black  indurations.  Sweet  corn,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
nor,  grew  and  rotted  in  the  husk,  even  when  planted  widely  apart, 
vith  access  of  air  and  light. 

Second. — The  sugar  cane  exhibited  mildew  about  the  jomts. 
riiis  is  often  seen  on  Indian  com  when  having  been  cut  up,  the 
lutunm  is  unfavorable  for  curing  it. 

Third. — A  gummy  or  waxy  exudation  is  seen  about  the  jointa 
Df  the  sugar  cane.  When  this  is  considerable  in  quantity,  the  prod- 
ice  of  sugar  is  small.  So  piinilarly,  in  morbid  years,  cucumbers 
md  summer  squashes,  at  mid-summer,  and  winter  squashes  when 
fathered  in  ihe  autumn,  often  exhibit  gummy  concretions  over  their 
lurfaces.  Watermelon  and  musk  melon  vines,  when  injured  in 
jarly  or  mid-summer  by  a  severe  chill,  show  a  black  gummy 
natter  standing  in  drojn  a  few  inches  from  the  extremities  of  sacli 
'ines  as  had  grown  most  thriftily.  In  all  these  cases  such  excretions 
vere  very  oilensive  to  the  smell.  They  all,  as  also  those  of  the  cane, 
ire  instances  of  juices  diverted  from  the  proper  cin»ulalion  while  the 
)lant  is  in  a  morbid  state,  like  a  vegetable  erysipelas.  In  the  Qjsae 
>f  the  sugar  cane  the  rationale  of  its  appearance  perhaps  is  this. 
Joth  the  suinir  c  me  an<l  Indian  corn  arc  constituted  witli  a  deter- 
ninatiun  of  juices  Ut  the  bud,  in  the  one  case  to  expand  the  bud  the 
ocond  yenr,  and  in  the  other  to  liirm  the  ear  of  the  prv>sent  year. 
The  sugar  crtno.  ])(M'h:ips,  noc'ds  a  portion  of  this  gum  to  protect  the 
nint  and  the  bud  from  the  soventi<rs  of  the  coming  winter,  but  in 
he  case  of  a  morbid  season  the  deposition  on  the  surface  is  unduly 
arge,  thus  ro])bing  the  plant  of  a  porti<m  of  that  matter  which 
hould  have  l)ecn  deposited  in  the  form  of  sugar  in  tlic  vessels  of  the 
)Iant,  Its  appearanre  on  the  surface  is  a  proof  of  morbid  action, 
;howing  a  want  of  vitality  in  the  jdant. 

Fonvlk. — The  season  of  Krindinji;  the  sujrar  cane  often  comes  at  a 
>eriod  wlion  the  secretions  of  the  plant  arc  too  immature  or  di-seased 
0  granulate,  and  :ire  fit  only  for  molasses.  This  fact  is  parallel 
vith  the  occasional  condition  (»f  some  fruits,  when,  in  consequence 
>f  cold,  wet  summers,  the  fruit  in  aiitunui  exhibits  not  secretions  of 
ugar,  but  of  starch  and  aci  Is.  (See  Silliman's  Chcmistn/,  edition 
)f  18r)(),  section  No.  78.'^.) 

/'//?//. — AVhat  strengthens  these  impressions  of  the  inappropriate- 
less  of  the  climate  of  Louisiana  for  the  most  successful  culture  of 
ho  sugar  cane,  is  the  fact  that  its  sugars  are  found  much  less  fitted 
or  the  purpose  of  the  retiner  than  the  sugars  ma<ie  in  the  tropical 
•cgions.  ilie  sugar  in  the  former  case  appears  as  though  made  of 
uices  imperfectly  matured,  at  the  very  point  of  fermentation. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  most  obviou"*.  Sugar  cane,  besides  the 
lements  of  sugar,  which  are  themselves  fermentable  when  in  an 
uporfect  state  of  elaboration,  contains  a  considerable  (piantity  of 
'utcn.  (Soo  .Johnstone's  Chcmistvii  of  Cwiimoa  Lifc^  vol.  i.  p. 
0,  odition  ot  New- York,  ISoo.)    Iw  ^\v^i  \vsv\«x^^V  \\^\>\\  q^  iQsa 
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plant  these  glutinous  substances  run  quickly  into  a  state  of  putrcfac- 
tive  fermentation.  £ven  when  the  cane  is  healthful  they  jeopard 
the  safety  of  the  expressed  juice,  unless  speedily  boiled.  So  simi- 
larly, in  the  spring  of  the  year,  tlie  last  drawn  sap  of  tlic  sugar-maple 
is  incapable  of  granulation  into  sugar,  and  is  fit  only  for  molasses. 

Sixth. — I  have  often  noticed  that  imported  tropical  plants  grow 
with  marked  vigor  the  first  year,  and  then  gradually  decline,  as  if 
Ihe  period  of  their  maturity  were  inconsistent  with  the  length  of  our 
aeaeonSb  In  such  cases,  the  plant  runs  through  the  period  of  its 
declension  in  from  two  to  ^^q  yeni'S.  (See  the  illustration  in  the 
case  of  the  potato  previously  recorded.) 

The  success  with  which  Indian  corn,  a  plant  closely  related  to  the 
sugar  cane,  is  cultivated,  should  not  be  cited  against  the  position  that 
the  sugar-growing  region  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  too 
cold  for  its  most  i>rofiiable  culture  :  £or,  first,  Indian  corn  is  adapted  to 
a  less  degree  of  heat  than  the  sugar  cane.  Secorul,  even  it  is  injured 
temporarily  by  a  cold  season.  Third,  it  is  always  cultivated  as  a 
seedling,  and  so  gradually  accommodates  itself  to  the  length  of  the 
season  where  it  is  permanently  cultivated.  Thus  grown,  moreover, 
it  retrieves  the  injuries  of  one  year  by  the  healthier  growth  of  the  next ; 
"while  in  the  cases  of  such  perennials  as  the  sugar  cane,  grape,  and 
potato,  the  evil  accumulates  from  year  to  year. 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  a  perennial  plant,  suffering  climatic 
injuries  from  year  to  year,  should  recover  from  them  perfectly,  than 
that  animals  should  perfectly  surmount  the  effects  of  re[>eated  attacks 
of  disease,  or  tlie  effects  of  constant  climatic  pressure.  The  assertion 
or  the  contrary  doctrine  wouhl  bo  that  of  a  virtual  immortality 
(accidents  apart)  of  both  plants  and  animals.  Indeed,  how  often  do 
"We  see  a  plant  sink,  in  one  season,  under  repeated  attacks  of  hard 
ol^lls,  heavy  rains,  and  lig:ht  frosts'? 

a.   Tlie  cliffuite  of  the  sugar-growing  States  is  too  irregular  for  the  best 
^^aith  of  the  sugar  cane. 

1.  Such  litfulness  is  the  striking  characteristic  of  the  climate  of  a 

l^rge  iK)rtion  of  the  United  States  of  America.     The  rationale  of  its 

>«i!iiicnce  on  tender  plant-s,  was  previously  described,  in  treating  of 

t^J^o  grape.     There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  the  grape  and 

tl»o  sugar  cane.     Tlie  former  suffers  almost  equally  from  liot  damps 

^i^<J  cold  chills,  while  the  latter,  in   common  with   most  tropicals, 

ft^flfers  almost  exclusively  from  the  latter.     (See  the  illustration  of 

iri constant   weather    on    the   cucumber,   melon,   squash,   egg-plant, 

potato,  pumpkin,  pepper,  beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  &c.,  in  the    Trans* 

ociiojis   of  the    New- York   State    Agricultural  Societt/,    for    1847,    p. 

^4:2-411;  and  1848,  p.  412-414). 

^  2.  The  theory  of  acclimation,  often  introduced  at  this  point  of  the 

d^icussion,  is  one  of  the  ima^rination  only,  and  is  never  verifuHl  by 

faet^     Perennial  tropical  plants,  cultivated  in  an  uncongenial  clime 

^one  rendered  so  by  shortness  of  season  and  irregularity  of  impulse) , 

^i«vcrgain  a  substantial  adaptation  to  that  climate. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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ART.  VIir.-THR  HISTORY  OF  PARTV,  AND  THE  POLITICAL  STATUS 

Of  JOHN  TYLEll. 

[We  beg  to  direct  spocial  attention  to  the  article  we  publish  below,  on  Um 
Bubjoct  of  the  *'  History  of  Part}-,  and  tlie  Political  Status  of  John  Tyler  a»  Pperi- 
dent."  It  is  from  tlio  pen  of  a  g(>nMcman  who  has  often  enriched  the  pagea  oj 
this  Rcrinr  with  articles  which  have  elicited  the  highest  oncomiuma  from  all 
quartern  for  their  clearness,  force,  and  masterly  ability.  The  present  article 
which  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  series,  is,  in  our  opinion,  eminently  worthy  oi 
careful  conpideration,  and  will,  we  doubt  not-,  make  a  deep  and  lasting  imprea- 
sion  upon  the  public  mind.  Wo  deem  it  due  alike  to  ouTBelres,  to  the  pnblio 
and  to  the  author,  to  give  this  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  its  Talae.] 

Sir  :  You  have  wished  to  know  why  President  Tylei 
shaped  his  administration  more  in  accordance  with  the 
avowed  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  than  with  those  oi 
the  Whig  party,  and  favored  the  restoration  of  the  former  to 
power  rather  than  the  continuation  of  the  latter  in  possession 
of  the  Government.  I  proceed  to  answer  you  in  the  light  oi 
party  and  political  history,  and  some  of  the  illustrative  facta 
and  incidents  of  the  hour. 

To  understand  Mr.  Tyler's  personal  and  political  status  afl 
President,  we  must  look  to  his  personal  and  political  antece- 
dents, associated  with  party  ;  and  to  comprehend  these  rightly » 
we  must  glance  over  the  history  of  party. 

Under  the  Constitution  and  our  present  form  of  Governmentj 
parties  wore  not  organized  until  the  presidential  contest 
between  the  elder  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  cannot  he 
said  that  party,  in  any  broad  and  general  sense,  existed  prioi 
tx)  this  contfist.  True,  during  the  Revolution  and  under  the 
old  confederation,  the  royalists  or  king's  partisans  were  styled 
"  Tories,^^  and  the  rebels  or  patriots  were  called  "  WJiigs.*^ 
But  the  days  of  ilio  Revolution  and  the  old  confederation  had 
now  been  numbered ;  the  distinction  between  royalist  and  rebel 
had  ceased  to  be  known  ;  a  new  government  had  beon 
ordained,  and  Whig  and  Tory  joined  voices,  for  eight  years,  in 
assigning  to  Washington  the  task  of  adjusting  its  machinery. 
The  people,  metamorphosed yjr.s/,  in  their  primary  or  individual 
character,  from  subject  a  to  citizens;  from  being  passive  oi 
subdued  instruments  of  government,  into  active  elements  oi 
generating  principles,  out  of,  through  and  by  whom,  sovem- 
mcnt  emanates  and  proceeds ;  and  next,  in  their  secondary  oi 
reflected  character,  from  dependent  Colonics  to  ifidcpendeni 
States;  from  being  communities  bound  to  central  authority 
into  solf-sastaining  powers  to  whom  central  authority  owes 
Meg-ia^ice ;   all    alike  reynoVng  *m  tVi^'aa  xkB^Vj-lwMod    and 
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dearly-boughi.  liberties,  sought,  without  division  or  dissension, 
to  incarnate  them  through  the  Constitution  in  Washington. 

But  parties,  either  as  organized  methods  of  personal  ambi- 
tion or  exponents  of  public  policy,  will  arise.     As  methods 
simply  of  personal  ambition  they  subordinate  patriotism  to 
selfishness,  but  as  high  exponents  of  public  policy  they  sub- 
ordinate selfishness  to  patriotism.      By  their   operation  the 
State,  in  the  one  case,  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  choosing 
1>etw6en  men  and  of  looking  through  men  to  measures ;  in  the 
other  case  the  choice  is  as  to  measures,  and  through  measured 
men  are  alone  regarded.      In  the  first  division  of  parties,  the 
leaders,  on  both  sides,  fresh  from  the  struggle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, were  operated  upon  by  considerations  of  public  policy ; 
and  though  widely  separated  in  their  views  and  principles, 
and  furiously  antagonistic,  were,  nevertheless,  severely  con- 
scientious.    This  division  originated  in  questions  of  constitu- 
tional construction,  arising  practically  in  the  progress  of  the 
G-overnment,  through  which  the  powers  of  the  general  agent 
or  central  authority  might  be  enlarged  or  restricted.     The  one 
side,  deeply  impressed  with  the  disastrous  civil  administration 
of  the  old  confederation,  consequent  on  the  want  of  unity  and 
strength  in  the  central  head  by  reason  of  the  limitations  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  States,  and  fearing  similar  results  from 
similar  causes  in  the  now  government,  declared  in  fixvor  of  so 
construing     and    applying    the     executive,    legislative,  and 
Judicial   functions  of  the   Constitution,  through  an  enlarged 
i  nterpretation  of  its  letter,  as  to  assure  resisting  and  subduing 
power  over  State  antagonism,  and  hence  were  termed  latitu- 
dinarians,  or  "  Federalists,'^^     The  other  side,  remembering  the 
oxactions  and  tyrannies  of  Great  Britain,  and,  therefore,  re- 
l^arding  oppression  from  central  authority  more  seriously  than 
^tate  antagonism,  declared  in  favor  of  restrietinfi^  the  functions 
of  the  general  agent  to  the  plain  word  of  the  Constitution, 
'•©serving  to  the  States  all  powers  not  so  expressly  granted, 
%nd   were  termed  strict    constructionists,  or  '^  Slate  Ri^chts 
Republicans^     Adams  the  elder  and   Hamilton  were  chief 
leaders  of  the  first,  as  Jefferson  and  Madison  were  of  the  last. 
T?ho^first  general  battle,  on  the  broad  arena  of  the  conlederacy, 
t>etween  these  contending   hosts,   thus   marshale.l   and  chief- 
'fc:^ined,  and  struggling  for  future  mastery  in  the  administration 
of   affairs,  was  fought  in  the  year  ISOO,  and  terminated  in 
olevating  Mr.  Jellbrson  to  the  Presidency.     Again  was  the 
Contest  renewed,   but  with  a  similar  result,    in  1804;  and 
^^ain  in  1808  and  1812  respectively,  elevatin2^,cac\\^\\we^^T, 
Madison  to  the  V residency ;  and  again  in  ISU),  e.VwaVuvj'^V^ 
^Tonroe  to  the  Presidency.     But  by  the  year  ld'20,  wXv^ti^'i 
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ffionroo  was  re-elected  without  opposition,  after  five  general 
mgagements  in  the  faoe  of  the  whole  country,  and  a  continu- 
»us  partisan  warfare  on  matters  of  interpretation  and  con- 
truction  daily  arising  in  the  councils  of  government, 
londucted  with  the  courage,  persistency  and  determination  of 
.  policy  which,  though  erroneous,  was  heightened  and  dignified 
)y  conviction,  the  Federal  party,  as  suchy  defeated  at  all 
loints,  disintegrated  for  the  want  of  measures  as  a  basis  of 
operation,  and  unresistingly  suffered  the  course  to  be  occupied 
ly  the  State  Rights  party.  The  peace  that  now  followed  for 
learly  four  years,  proved  as  disastrous  to  the  triumphant 
>arty  as  defeat  to  their  adversaries.  For  the  want  of  a  strong 
md  defiant  antagonism,  the  State  Rights  Republicans  lost 
heir  political  energies,  became  enervated  like  the  Carthagin- 
ans  at  Cupua,  after  the  victories  of  Ticinus,  Trebia,  Thrasy- 
nono  and  Canmi^,  and  passed  into  a  state  of  fatal  repose,  soon 
:nding  in  disorganization  and  disintegration  also. 

The  mission  of  these  two  parties  having  thus  passed  away, 
lut  of  their  integral  elements  arose  new  formations.  Between 
i820  and  1824  the  ^reat  bulk  of  the  old  Federal  force,  with 
lere  and  there  a  scattered  company  of  former  State  Rights 
tien,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Clay,  met  under  the  banners  of 
Idams  the  younger  and  Clay,  on  the  basis  of  that  grand 
chemc  of  rich,  powerful,  centralizing  and  controlling  mo- 
lopoly,  to  be  engendered  through  a  National  Bank  with  its 
.(liliated  bran(»hes,  through  a  protoetive  tariff,  through  a  gen- 
ral  system  of  iatcrnal  improvements,  through  a  distribu- 
ion  of  the  procc(uls  of  the  public  lands,  and  through  an 
mmense  funded  debt,  ordinarily  styled  the  measures  of  the 
^American  St/stem,^^  which,  if  not  separately  c<:)nceived  by  the 
;enius,  were  at  least  brought  together,  united,  and  forpied 
nto  a  bold  and  distinctive  policy,  through  the  brilliant  intellect 
if  Mr.  Clay,  and  were  propagated  by  him  with  mastei  ly  force, 
LCtivity,  courage,  and  clociuence ;  and  seeking  for  the  new  party, 
bus  formed  and  arrayed,  a  nomenclature  which  would  attract 
ho  recent  popularity  <»f  the  Republican  idea,  while  indicat- 
ng  to  Federalism  the  idea  of  latitudinarianism,  assumed  for 
hemselves  the  nanjc  and  style  of  '*  National  Republicans." 
)n  the  other  hand,  the  main  body  of  the  State  Rights  Repub- 
icans,  with  here  and  there  an  isolated  fragment  of  Federalism, 
s,  for  instance,  Van  Buren,  Livingston,  McKinley,  and  many 
ithers,  living  and  dead,  whose  names  will  readily  occur  to  the 
oader,  looking  to  the  policy  of  success  before  the  country 
^ther  than  to  a  distinctively  traced  line  of  principle  and 
atesmanship,  sucli  as  had  thcxclotox^  cVi^iQu(it/&cized  the  fol- 
vers  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  comViivcA  atvOi  foim^  xxxAbi  ^^\sAa^ 
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ners  of  Jaokson  and  Calhoun,  and,  courting  the  masses  for 
strength  under  their  numerical  increase  and  consequent  aug* 
mentation  of  political  power  wrought  through  the  practical 
tendencies  ot  the  government,  as  Marius  and  CsDsar  did  at 
Rome,  assumed   for  themselves  as  a   party  designation  the  . 
name  and  style  of  "  Democrats,'*^     But  not  all  the  old  Jeffer- 
sonians  became  amalgamated  with  either  or  both  of  these 
parties      A  considerable  number  stood  aloof  for  honor  as  to 
principle,  and  for  self-respect  as  to  consistency^  and  arrayed 
themselves  under  the  standard  of  William  H.  Crawford.     The 
triangular  contest  for  supremacy,  between  these  rivals,  came 
off  before  the   country  in  the  fall  of  1824,  without  victory 
declaring   positively  for   either.     Calhoun  was  elected  Vice- 
President  by  the  people,  but  the  final  decision  as  to  President, 
through  the  failure  of  an  election  by  the  people,  had  to  be 
Tendered  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution.     In  the  House,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Clay,  the  National  Republicans  triumphed,  and  on  the  4th  of 
31arcb,   1825,  the   new  administration   was   organized  with 
^dams  as  President,  and  Clay  as  Secretary  of  iState.     This 
culmtnistration,  through  its  measures,  soon  lost  favor  with  the 
country,  and  proved  particularly  obnoxious  to  those  Republi- 
cans who,  in  1824,  had  stood  strictly  on  principle,  sustaining- 
Crawford,  beneath  the  flag  of  Strict  Construction  and  State^ 
Hights.     When,  therefore,  the  contest  was  renewed  in  1828,. 
iDctween  the  Adams  and  Clay  party,  or  National  Republicans, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Jackson  and  Calhoun  party,  or  Dem- 
ocrats, on  the  other  side,  sooner  than  risk  the  faihiro  of  an 
election  by  the  people,  and  incur  the  chance  of  the  re-election 
of   Mr.  Adams  by  the  House,  the   former  adherents  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  among  whom  was  John   Tyler — who  had  already 
Served  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  five  sessions  sustaining  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  five  sessions  in  Congress  sus- 
taining the  administration  of  Mr.  Jlonroe,  twice  ae5  Governor 
of  Virginia,  having  been  elected  and  tinanimousfy  re-elected 
to  that  high  office  on  the   ''  platform''  of  Crawford  and  State 
liights,  was  at  the  time  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and 
Whose   father,  bearing  the  same  name,  and  from  whom  his 
earlier  political  antecedents  were  derived,  had  been  the  inti- 
Tnately-attached  personal  and  political  friend  of  JclVerson  and 
Henry,  both  as  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution  and  a  Republican 
Under  the  Constitution  of  the  purest  and  noblest  stamp— all, 
to  a  man,  as  a  choice  at  least  to  be  ])referred  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, threw  themselves  in  coalition  with  l\\c  Do.\uc^eA«L\a^ 
and  thus  \fxo\ight  the  ti  iampb  of  the  DcmocTaVio  paity  \\\\ov^^ 
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the  election  of  Jackson  as  Tresident  and  the  re-election  of 
Calhoun  as  Vice-President. 

The  lir.st  four  years  of  Tresident  Jackson's  administration 
havin£^  satisfied  the  country,  and  that  select  band  of  State 
lliglits  U(^publicans  which,  it  is  evident,  held  the  balance  of 
power  both  in  1824  and  IS'i-S,  they  again,  with  Mr.  Tyler 
among  tln^ni,  co-operated  with  the  Democrats  in  the  re-election 
of  Jackson  in  18*^2,  over  the  National  Republicans  led  on  this 
occasion  by  Mr.  Olay  in  per^^on.  l*ut,  in  the  meanwhile,  Mr. 
Van  l^uren  had  supplanted  Mr.  Calhoun,  not  only  in  the  affec- 
tions of  President  Jackson,  but  also  in  the  Vice-Presidential 
office.  And  now  the  joint  influenco  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as 
Vice-President,  and  of  Mr.  Livingst«)n  as  Secretary  of  iState, 
over  the  mind  of  President  Jackson  and  upon  his  administra- 
tion, became  as  bani^fnl  as  that  we  are  told  was  exercised  by 
Villiers  over  James  the  First,  or  that  of  Clarendon  over  James 
the  Second  of  JCnglund,  and  was  attended  with  momentous 
consequences  to  principle,  to  policy,  and  to  party.  This  will 
not  excite  surprise,  however,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
both  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen  entered  the  Democratic 
ranks  from  the  Federal  fold.  Now  became  enacted,  not  only 
the  highest  protective  tarilf  bill  that  ever  emanated  from  the 
government,  a  bill  indei^d  so  rin)nstrous  in  its  |)rovisiou8  as  U 
bo  styled  in  the  history  of  {\n\  day  thti  '*  Bil/  '\f  Ahoiui nations ^'^ 
but  the  President,  in  tlie  |)lenitude  of  his  ))ower  and  rcas.serteCll^ 
popularity*  fulininattul  against  Sinith  Carolina,  for  daring  t^».  q 
question  ils  constitutionality,  his  celebrated  '•  Prod  a  mat  ion  ^^^'^  '> 
threatening  that  State  with  military  violence.  Nor  was  thl 
all.  In  support  of  the  Proclamation,  an  obedient  Cougres 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  |)assed  into  a  law  the  "  Fan 
Bill<i^'  as  it  was  ordinarily  designated,  const itutiiiL?  the  Pj 

dent,  (]uo  ad  hoc,  a  military   diet  at  (jr.     Tht)   leaders  of   tl ^  ^ 

National  llepublieans,  CIny,  W(d)ster,  and  others,  united  wi  — ^  J, 
those  of  the  D(iinocrats,  though  in  all  other  respects  disunite:^  ^  ^ 
in  controlling  the  voices  of  their  res])(;ctive  parties,  in  and  c>  ?  :^  ^ 
of  Congress,  in  favor  of  the*  J^ill  of  Abominations,  the   Proc:^- . 
lamation,  and   the  Force   iJill.      Nor  does  this   fact   prodae*  ^^ 
ast:onisliment  wlien  it  is  seen  that  each  of  those  mc-asures  \va    .^ 

tafiiuf/i/f(jNs   in  the  extrenu^,  and,  in   point  of  principle  am | 

policy,  up  to  the  highest  mark  of  J^uleralism.  The  Force  Bil. 
was  sustaiiUMl  with  sucdi  unanimity,  that,  in  the  Senate  cham< 
bor,  the  South  Carolina  Senators  liaving  retired,  but  a  single 
voice  was  raised  against  it,  and  but  a  single  vote  was  recorded 
in  the  /jcgalive.  That  voice  and  tliat  vote  were  the  voice  and 
foto  of  John  Tyler,  lie,  xWtc — ^Vvk^  Vl.«L^wViV  \yv  n\\^  ^\^\i«5^ 
js^oinltlvj  upon  the  iiuc>>liou  ctcaVvvA?,  V\\vi  "SiXt\\J\xQ^  ^VOa.^%:^ 
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leon  as  Emperor — ^notwithstanding  the  terrible  array  against 
him  of  friends  and  foes  combined,  threatening  him  with  defeat 
in  his  approaching  re-election  as  Senator,  just  ten  days  ofi*, 
and  with  political  death  thereafter,  stood  undaunted  and  in- 
corrupt, denouncing  the  measure  in  its  principles  as  equally 
tyrannical  and  subversive  of  the  Constitution,  and  majesti- 
cally voted  alone  in  the  negative.     At  this  moment  President 
Jackson  was  surrounded  with  a  popularity  rarely  accorded  to 
any  man.     His  striking  personal  characteristics  of  high  cour- 
age,  unquestionable   patriotism    in    sentiment,   unflinching 
bearing  in  the  cause  he  believed  right,  and  lofty  honesty  of 
purpose,  however  erroneous  he  might  be,  combined  with  his 
brilliant  military  successes  against  the  Indians  of  the  frontiers 
and   the  British   forces  at  New-Orleans,  together   with  his 
recent  desperate  yet  successful  civil  conflict  with  the  Unit^ 
States  Bank  monopolists,  had  attached  to  him  the  masses  of 
the  people,  both  native  and  naturalized,  and  his  strong  will 
bad  become  the  substitute  for  just  law.    But  Mr.  Tyler,  with 
equal  firmness,  honesty,  and  patriotism,  and  with  higher, 
better-educated,  and  truer  ideas  of  govcrnment^nd  statesman- 
ship, at  the  hazard  of  his  fortunes,  and  although  he  had  twice 
assisted  in  placing  that  remarkable  man  in  the  Presidential 
oj£ce,  and  without  favoring  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  braved 
his  wrath  and  his  power,  and  opposed  his  will,  sooner  than 
permit  the  virgin  breast  of  one  of  that  sisterhood  of  States 
that  originally  fashioned  the  confederacy  to  bo  rudely  invaded 
a.nd  ravaged  by  the  Executive  hand.    In  the  is^sao  thus  engen- 
dered  between  these  two  extraordinary  personages,  both  of 
whom  have  stamped  their  impress  on  the  world,  the  one  singly 
matched  against  the  other,  like  David  with  his  sling  against 
Ooliath  with  an  army  and  banners  at  his  back,  the  one  repos- 
ing  with  confidence  on  principle,  while  the  other  contemptu- 
ously  rested  on  power,  Virginia   viewing  from  afar  the  un- 
equal strife,  and  admiring  the  bravo  and  gallant  bearing  of 
ixer  son,  nobly  responded  to  his  (;all,  generously  rushed  to  his 
^ide,  covered  him  with  an  impervious  mantle,  reclothed  him 
'^rith  Senatorial  robes,  and  enrolled  his  name  imperishably  in 
History.    Foreseeing  now  the  fixed  departure  of  the  Democrats 
from  the  Jeffersonian  standard,  and  the  certainty  of  the  suc- 
o^jssion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  their  leader  in  1836,  and  having 
V>cen  joined  by  that  eminent  patriot,  tried  statesman,  and  pure 
^lan,  Hugh  Lawson  White,  of  Tennessee,  who,  like  himself. 
Had   been  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate  one  of  the  earliest, 
^varmest,  and  strongest  supporters  of  GeneraV  JacV-s^v^xv^  \i\3A. 
Mrho  could  not  follow  him  in  his  violent  cxee^sc^,  l\x. 'X^'^V^'' 
^\rjthdreiv  from  all  farther  communion  with  tho  admu\\^VTaV\oi 
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icd  back  the  Stato  Righb?  Republicans  to  their  former 
and  independent  ilns^.  Thus,  without  burthening  the 
^.vith  fatiguing  details,  was  wrought  out  the  attitude 
ea  in  the  contest  of  Ib'SO.  The  various  conven- 
5i«einbled  to  select  their  respective  chieftains.  The 
its  nominated  Van  Buren  and  Johnson,  and  the  Na- 
epublicans  chose  Harrison  and  Granger,  and  the  State 
Republicans  arrayed  themselves  under  AVhite  and 
md  the  battle  terminated  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Van 
?  President,  but  only  by  a  bare  plurality,  failing  alto- 
:5  to  the  Vice-President,  who  was  finally  preferred  to 
ce  by  the  Senate,  demonstrating  again,  as  in  1824, 
id  1832,  the  speaking  fact  that  the  balance  of  power 
aintrv  was  still  maintained  bv  the  men  of  the  Jeffer- 
tate  Rights  Republican  school,  Mhose  destiny  it  would 
id  will  presently  appear,  like  that  attaching  to  the 
the  house  of  Jesse,  was  to  maintain  from  sacrilege 
)f  the  covenant  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  midst  of 
us  of  faction,  the  contentions  of  ambitions,  and  the 
I  of  power,  and  finally  to  redeem  the  age  from  the 
>ns  that  necessarily  follow  these  aberrations  from 
and  disrupting  practices. 

dministration  uf  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  most  disas- 
)  country  ever  witnessed,  and  gave  rise  to  the  great 
1840,  with  its  historically-freighted  sequences.  The 
s  paper-money  expansion  of  the  State  Banks,  under 
'V  initiated  bv  (jreneral  Jackson  after  the  subversion 
nited  States  Bank,  based  on  the  deposits  of  the  gov- 
revenues,  together  with  twenty  millions  of  surplus 
reasury,  stimuIatfMl  speculation  and  overtrading  in  all 
actions,  with  immense  importations  of  foreign  goods, 
•  the  balance  of  trade  against  us,  leaving  an  enormous 
1  to  Europe,  anil  ending  in  a  collapse  despoiling  the 
and  bankrupting  society.  The  Treasury,  robbed  of 
lues,  lost  its  credit.  Industrial  pursuits,  no  lunger 
1,  fell  prostrate,  livery  where,  from  within  and  with-* 
Tovernment,  from  all  classes  of  the  community,  from 
holder  and  laborer,  artisan  and  mechanic,  the  cry  of 
arose.  The  gold  and  silver  currency,  so  eloquently 
I  and  assured  bv  a  famous  Missouri  Senator  a  few 
fore,  wos  substituted  by  torn  and  rotten  "  sfitnplas- 
le  private  and  l(»eal  notes  of  some  unrecognizable 
ifmhra.  The  administration  itself  became  headless 
!?ss,  without  en(»rgy  in  any  of  its  departments.  Noth- 
od  the  navy  save  th*^.  \A\ii  c\\Aoni\^  e^\»fcdltion  of  the 
:cs.     Our  ships,  for  lYio  luo^X,  ^olxV.^  \«l^  ToVLVCk^Vo. 
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port  Not  an  armed  fleet  was  to  be  seen.  The  navy-yards 
were  silent,  and  the  docks  lay  hollow.  In  a  like  condition 
was  the  army.  From  Maine  to  Louisiana  the  Atlantic  forts 
were  dismantled  and  untenanted.  The.  pioneer  outposts  were 
anguarded.  And  in  Florida  a  thousand  or  two  of  half-starved 
Seminole  Indians  ha<],  year  after  year,  ball  led  the  Secretary 
of  War,  his  generals,  and  his  forces.  The  affairs  of  the  mail 
and  post-office  were  equally  unsatisfactory.  Pilfering,  pecu- 
lation, and  the  most  wantun  disregard  of  contracts  attended 
them.  In  the  customs,  in  the  offices  of  receipt  on  lands  as 
well  as  on  importations,  the  doctrine  of  rotation^  as  regards 
tenure  uf  title  to  office,  sought  to  be  established  by  the  dema- 
gogues of  the  hour,  seemed  to  have  unsettled  all  ideas  of  hon- 
esty in  the  incumbents,  so  that  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
ninety-nine  receivers  ninety-eight  proved  defaulters,  some  of 
them  to  the  amount  of  millions,  and  yet  tlie  most  obnoxious 
were  retained  for  the  assigned  reason,  **  a  more  greedy  crew 
might  follow."  Relaxation  of  discipline,  supineness,  extrava- 
gance of  expenditure  without  useful  result,  and  corruption,  as 
distinctively  characterized  the  administration,  as  suspension  uf 
business,  bankruptcy,  and  general  distress,  marked  society. 
Under  this  state  of  affairs  it  would  have  been  ordinarily  an 
easy  task  for  the  opposition  to  grasp  the  power  of  Grovern- 
ment  from  such  polluted,  feeble,  and  odious  hands.  l]ut  the 
leaders  of  the  Democrats  had  applied  to  tlicir  followers  a  sys- 
tem of  party-drill  which  made  it  almost  imiiossiblo  for  on<;  to 
escape  from  the  ranks,  however  disaffooted  he  might  be,  unless 
of  rare  and  decided  resolution.  Besides,  with  the  masses  there 
was  a  magic  in  the  appellation  i)t'/;/r;r/*/7/  that  enchained  them 
irresistibly.  It  held  out  to  them  the  idea  of  politi(^^l  and 
social  equality,  and  was  identified  with  the  name  of  Jackson, 
who  stood  prefiirured  in  their  imagination  as  the  **  hero"  who 
had  concpiered  the  British,  the  Indians,  and  the  *'  monster' 
Bank,  and  who,  therefore,  could  never  have  held  association 
with  anything^  unworthy,  nor  have  committed  an  error  in 
selecting  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  his  especial  favorite  and  sneecss<:)r 
in  the  Presidential  olllce.  The  indivitlual  constituents  of 
Democracy,  o])orated  upon  by  the<?e  sentiments,  and  thus  con- 
trolled by  a  thorouirhly-matured  organization,  raujified  and 
dovetailed  throughout  the  Union,  in  the  hands  of  astute,  oun- 
ning,  and  remorseless  leaders,  still,  in  the  face  of  social  distres: 
and  malpractice  iu  Governinent,  formed  a  party  too  formida- 
tle  to  be  de^spised.  Viewins^  this  fact,  the  State  Bights  Repub- 
licans determined  not  to  hazard  the  ai)proaoU'\\\v»  Q\ee\W\  vA 
1840  and  ihe  continuation  of  the  ailni'\ius\TaV\ow  n\\N\\  1\.\. 
Van  Buron  at  the  head  of  tho  Democrats  ',  and  TC\\\c\u\>vix\w?> 
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that,  in  1824,  and  again  in  1836,  when  they  maintained  an 
independent  attitude  before  the  country,  in  the  one  case  unde] 
Crawford,  and  in  the  other  case  under  White  and  Tyler,  i1 
led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  election  of  a  latitudinaritn 
in  Mr.  Adams  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  thi 
last  instance  to  the  election  of  no  less  a  latiiudinarian  in  Mr 
Van  Buren  by  a  plurality  vote,  they  resolved  that,  as  they  hac 
succc5<sfully  coalesced  with  the  Democrats  to  oust  from  powei 
Mr.  Adams  in  1828,  so  in  1840  they  would  coalesce  with  thi 
National  Republicans  to  oust  from  power  Mr.  Van  Buren,  thi 
latter  being  as  odious  as  the  former  to  principle,  and  far  men 
destructive  to  the  countrv.  It  was  but  a  coalition  and  noi 
an  avuU gamalion  in  the  tirst  case,  and  would  be  but  a  coali 
tion  and  not  an  amalf^amatioii  in  the  last.  The  Nationa 
Republicans,  also  remembering  that,  in  1828  and  1832,  whei 
the  State  Rights  Republicans  coalesced  with  the  Democrats 
the  Democratic  party,  thus  strengthened,  gained  each  time  ai 
overwhelming  triumph,  ardently  desired  and  readily  assentec 
to  an  arrangement  by  which  a  similar  advantage  migh 
accrue  to  them  in  1840r  The  coalition  was  soon  perfected 
as  all  such  i)olitical  arrangements  usually  are,  without  dia 
tinct  formality,  but  tacitly,  gradually,  and  silently,  and  no  lea 
cll'ectually  ;  and  the  name  of  "TFA/g*,"  hallowed  as  thedesig 
nation  of  the  patriot-rebels  of  the  Revolution,  was  adopted  t 
cover  the  union.  The  joint  convention  of  the  new  party  me 
at  Harrisburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  selected  Harrison  a 
their  candidate  for  the  Tresidency  and  Tyler  for  the  Vice 
Presidency — (fcneral  Harrison  having  been  the  Presidentia 
candidate  of  the  National  Republicans  in  1836,  and  tha 
clement  of  the  new  organization  constituting  three  fourths  e 
the  whole ;  and  Mr.  Tyler  having  been  the  Vice-Presidentia 
candidate  of  the  State  Rights  Republicans  in  1836,  and  beinj 
now,  since  the  death  of  White,  the  very  head  and  front,  as  h 
had  been  for  twenty  years  past  the  life  and  soul  of  that  elf 
ment  of  the  new  organization.  The  Democrats  formed  agai 
with  order  and  discipline,  and  that  confidence  the  ancien 
prestige  of  victory  always  inspires,  under  the  banners  of  Va 
Buren  and  Johnson.  The  combatants  thus  respective! 
arrayed,  mot  face  to  face  in  November,  1840,  like  those  < 
Richmond  aiid  Richard  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  and  whe 
the  sun  of  that  day  went  down,  misrule  and  corruption  wei 
rebuked  with  disaster  and  defeat,  and  the  standard  of  the  ooi 
lition  waved  over  the  confederacy. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  the  adminislration  of  the  cof 
Icsoed  ^^  Whiix ''  j)arty,  with  Haxmoti  as  TJie^vdAwt^  and  Wei 
ster  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  lepxesiinXAtio  v^^xiW  T^Y$n& 
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in  the  different  States  reaching  in  the  aggregate  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand,  with  beat  of  drum  and  Hying  colors,  and 
a  rejoicing  multitude,  never  before  nor  since  beheld  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  was  solemnly  inaugurated  ;  and  in  May 
following  the  new  Congress,  called  together  by  President 
Harrison  in  view  of  the  necessities  both  of  the  Government 
and  the  country,  met  in  extra  session,  showing  a  triumphant 
power  for  the  administration  in  both  branches,  reaching  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  alone  a  working  vote  of  more  than 
sixty  over  the  Democrats,  to  be  wielded  by  the  brilliant  ora- 
tory and  daring  mind  of  Henry  Clay.  But  in  the  meanwhile, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  the  National  Republican  element 
of  the  party  lost  their  President  through  the  death  of  Harri- 
son, and  the  State  Rights  Republicans  gained  a  President, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Monroe,  in  the  constitu- 
tional succession  of  John  Tyler.  Of  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  admin- 
istration I  come  now  specially  to  speak.  Tau. 
February  9,  1859. 


DEPAUTMEST  OF  AGKICULTURE. 


1.— THE  SOIUJIIUM  AND  TUK  CAN'E  SUOAR. 

Wb  have  often  jrivoii  oxi»rcH«*i()ii  to  our  vi<*\vs  upon  the  auhjoct  of  the  Sor- 
ghum, which  has  boon  so  ri«liouh>U"?ly  p.aralotl  us  homotliinij  neu'  nn«i  trausccu- 
dently  important  to  tho  country. 

The  Editor  of  the  CinrinrMtus,  publishi.<l  in  Ohio.  nft<T  i\  careful  roviow  of  the 

ftobjoct,  coincided  in  our  jriin«.Tal  opinions.     We  allow  him  to  speak  (p.  4) : 

We  find  it  stated  that  an  acre  of  cano  on  a  Soiilht-rn  i)hintation  will  produce, 

on  au  overage,  (me  thousand  six  huiidnd  and  twi*nty-tivc  jxnind:*  of  mi^ar  and 

seventv-fiv*;  gallons  of  inola<i<i  s.     Can  the  Sorghum  hv  made  to  protluee  such, 

or  e<}mvalent  n-'ult?    And  if  ko.  can  it  ho  done  at.  a  Kss  eostV     Ih-n?  is  a  wide 

field  for  conjecture,  witiiout  facts  salisfacturily  io  answer  these  questione  ;  but 

we  feel  a'^sureil  that  the  most  favorablo  showing  will  be  adverse  to  sueh  pro- 

^nction.     It  will  be  foun<l  that  the  fuel,  tiiue,  ami  labor,  in  connection  with  the 

immense  outlay  necessary  f«>r  maehin*  ry  to  conduct  tin*  busin'S:^  in  the  most 

economical  manner — sueh  as  is  employetl  on  the  Si>uthern  buijar  idant:iti»»ns — 

will  not  l>e  justified  in  the  manuf.ieture  of  Sorghum   sirup  ;    an«I  as  the  Sor- 

l^hum  will  grow  «juite  a-*  Wi*ll  Suuth  as  in  a  more  mirthern  latitud**,  the  elimate 

U'ing  better  adapted  to  the  devolo[»ment  (»f  8ae«harine  mattt.-r.  may  it  not  well 

he  qufstioned  whether  we  can  manulaeture  ati   arliele  eheajHT  than  those  who 

liaveall  the  fixtures  at  Imnd,  with  the  exp«ri«-nee  aiul  scientitie  knowledge  for 

its  economical   pro<luetion  they  already  have  directly  in  the  line  of  their  staple 

3>Potluct8  ?     At  the  X(>rt.h  it  is  a  new  ent«  rpri<e  ;  this  experience  must  be  had 

^md  ex[>en5e  incurred  by  our  Nortlu  rn  Sorghum  itnMlucers  ;  and  they  must  turn 

^ittention  to  this  crop  at  a  time  when  the  cathennir  in   of  fall  ert>ps  and  other 

important  farm  duti«s  are  pn'ssinir.     That  a  palatable  sirup  <!an  be  and  is  pro- 

^Inced,  we   have  facts   to  eHtablish.     Thsit   farmer>  may  grow  yearly  a  snuiU 

^>atch  ouil  make  a  little  store  <»f  sirup  for  th«insehes  in»on  a  s^uuvll  ^.^tiVo ,  n5\VVv 

their  domestie  fixtures,  as  they  do  f  jieir  maple  mola-'«*is,  wWre  vVeN  \\v\Ne.  vjvw\ 


Dd  a  famih'  of  bnvM  to  attcini  lUo  kettles,  we  think  \v\we\y,  uuA  \h't\vava  ^v^Va 
isabJe.    'Moucy'ia  oftvu  wived  iii  this  way,  nud  ibo  eouuUv,  a*  «k  vJUviS 


■^St/riMbJe. 
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greatly  cnrlcluKi  by  it,  ah  in  the  luanufaclurc  of  sugar  and  molnseca  from  the 
n«I»h:.  iJiit  to  justify  nn  cxton>ivo  cxjK-mliture  to  ninniifacturc  for  market, 
loiiie  or  forviiiii.  wo  nro  i?otif-fit''l  it  will  Jiot  pay  ami  van  not  come  in  corapeti- 
ion.  As  t^)  innking  Ik-lt  nii<l  nloohol,  we  have  no  dtiulit.  of  its  adaptability, 
ndepomlent  of  tlio  moral  I'larinirs  of  tiii:*  <pu.stion,  which  arc  wtighty.  we 
ay.  for  lliis  Wf  do  not  need  it !  (.)ur  rtajde  orops  jiro  nl>undant,  and  our  millB 
jid  lixtiires  iu  cxistwice  art?  nol  adnjit^'d  to  the  n«.'W  product.  As  a  foraij«-crop, 
ve  do  not  ehli'«'iii  it  superior  to  corn,  while  the  dirticulty  of  curing  the  Boea- 
leiuls  an«l  aflorw«r«l  <:iinvtrtini;  them  into  u  protitable  product,  Bubtracta 
;rcfttly  fr«»ni  tlio  value  placed  upon  it. 

2.— A(aMGUJTL:ilAL  PRACTICE   IN   TEXAS, 

Wk  are  indebted  to  the  j)ubli^hers.  "\V.  «t  D.  llichanlsont  of  Galveston,  for  a 
;opy  of  their  most  useful  Almanac  of  Ttxai*  for  1850.  which  ctuitaina  an  im- 
neiLsc  amount  of  histxirical,  bioirrnphienl  and  Btalistical  infonuation  in  compact 
orni,  together  with  on  <xci;lleut  map  of  the  Stat<*. 

To  give  Rome  idea  of  the  itiode  of  j)ractiee  adopted  in  cultivation  in  Bome 
►arts  of  Teva.?,  we  extract  from  tholrttcrof  J.  I).  Waters,  of  Fort  liend,  (p.  77): 

PurpAisATioN  Foi:  CoKN. — TIk'  u?ual  method  of  preparing  corn  hind  is,  to  lay 
iff  the  n)\\s  fonr  fiet  wiile  and  llu>h  the  inlt.rv«;ning  ground.  This  leaves  on 
aeh  sidi.'  of  each  Ind,  an  und«r  furrow,  in  which  the  corn  i?  ]daiited.  lliia 
»r<M)arati'»n  8*houM  be  moile  in  January— always  by  the  linit  of  Keiiruary.  The 
;ariii>t  plantiiii::,  in  favorable  evasons,  i^enerally  eommcnofS  about  the  IStli  of 
'Vbriiary.     I'lanti-rs  in  this  vioinity  rmish  couimonly  by  thi*  iu'^i  t>f  March. 

I*r.i:i'Ai:ATio\  trjii  ('iini)N. — Tlu-  pri'pamtion  for  a  cott<»n  cri»p  begins  about 
hf  l.'-t  of.Innuary.  The  following  is  the  u."»ual  method  pursui  d  iu  this  county  : 
iPr-t  lay  oil'  your  jirroiiud  from  six  to  vi^ht  f«ft,  and  with  a  large  two-horse 
uriiinL:-j»!ou;rh,  throw  np  a  lud  a.»  liiiih  as  can  bo  eonviiii^.ntly  made,  leaving 
in  each  >'uh'  of  eaeli  bt-d.  a-*  d«  r]i  u  furrow  a**  ])<»>.-^ible.  which  "Null  tak**  otf  the 
V'al'  r  aft'T  Iu  avy  rains.  Let  it  r<  main  in  this  rondition  until  the  10th  of  March, 
■bonl  wliii-h  tlnii-  plant  in  .r  <''iMimonly  Lcmmcnci'S. 

l*j'.:.i'AUATii'N  rou  <'A?.r. — i'or  eane.  the  cour:^*'  I  pur<ut^,  i*?  iir.<t.  to  layoff 
iiy  i:iv»nnd  in  ri)\vs  i'r<:ni  ^i^  to  liirht  foi.t,  and  then  with  a  largM  two-hor^e 
iiVu:i':.C  ploujh.  run  two  fniTow.-^  t«»;:i:ther  a>  dn-ji  as  possible,  and  clean  them 
»ut  w  'II  with  ho»  s.  in  or-Iir  t.»  d«'«  j-.  n  j-.nd  widen  tin-m.  KiOp  your  ])hmtiiig 
ip  with  the  ploui^hs,  v.hicli  is 'lone  any  time  between  the  lirrit  of  December 
jid  the  lir.M  of  March. 

('oi:\. — ('«>rn,  in  this  vicinity,  is  planted  in  drills  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
iclo's  apart.  an«l  coven.il  omnionly  with  a  liirlit  turning-plough.  After  it  haft 
<»ni«'  to  a  ftand.  allow  it  to  r- main  until  f(»ur  lo  six  inehi  s  high :  then  with 
■ght-turning  ploi!'.':!:>  ma  ri»nn"l  it,  ahvay.^  kicping  tlie  bar  of  the  plougli  next 
I)  the  eorn,  <i>  as  to  throv»"  tie  dirt  frotn  it.  Then  lollow  with  tin*  hoes,  and 
hop  out  lln'  youiiir  grass  ari-l  wcrds.  Thin  il.  to  n  stand,  ailding  a  litllo  dirt  at 
he  same  time.  ('<irn  sb"ul:l  be  worKul  <»nce  in  fil'li'«n  days,  ndiling  dirt,  each 
im«-.  so  that  by  the  time  it  is  laid  by  lh<Te  may  be  fornu-d  around  it  a  wide  an<I 
hvatt'd  bed.  With  u?.  corn  i>  in  roa^i  ing-ear  by  the  ITirh  of  .Tunc,  and  is  ready 
ir  harvesting  from  the  L*"Mh  <if  .\ui;p.sI.  in  the  1st  ol  September.  Our  avorago 
ield  per  acre  is  about  lil'iy  bu««h'*ls  on  btittom-lands.  and  thirty  i»ushel«  on  np- 
mds.  Seven' v-live  bii.-lie!s  pi. r  ae:v  thri>ughout  an  entire  croj)  is  not  nncuui- 
Hon.  ijj  fav(/rabli'  s.  a-ons.  <*i\  our  trooil  bottom-land**. 

(/(trroN — About  the  liith  of  March  (by  which  liine  early  planting  in  com- 
leneed),  opi.n  fin-  In-ds  thai  have  bii.n  pri  j»ared  in  ibiimary.  with  a  scootiT,  or 
arrow  .^•hoxt  l-])loU'.'h.  Th-.'  farrows  rhould  bi.»  from  four  to  si -v  inches  deep, 
'hen  ea.-t  the  ee<  d  into  th- m  very  thick,  and  e(»ver  with  a  boanl  attached  to 
he  luil  of  th"  plou'/ii.  or  witli  u  harniw.  as  the  planter  may  j>refer.  After- 
ward run  a  roller  o\,r  tlie  beiU  fio  as  to  heltlc  the  dirt  around  the  feed  ;  and 
lie  rc'Ihr  also  compacts  lh<'  earth.  cau>ing  ii  to  retain  the  moisture  bettor,  and 
cnn<iii  tJit'  p/anfer's  r-hnrn-i.",  of 'sicuvir.Ji  a  f  t  .nd.  After  (he  cotton  has  come 
a  f-fHti'l,  iJic  /'<«!  shouM  be  enrefuWv  fots\\vv\  Aovjw  ow  <;\jic\k  %\v\vi  of  it  with 
hoc,  And  all  liio  vounr  trrass  and  weed*  T\imv)N<:<\.    'IVixt^  w  \<ipm  ^-^j^^i^M 
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•empinpf,  run  around  it  with  jtlou^hf*,  kecpiiipr  alwnvB  the  bnr  of  tho  plough 
next  to  the  piuut,  ao  as  to  throw  thu  dirt  from  it;  \va\^  kix  inchori  of  (.'iUth  un- 
disturbed liitwocn  the  furrow  and  tho  yoiiii^  cotton. 

It  ia  aUowed  to  ronmin  nftcr  tliiA.  a  tout  (wo  wo<'ki<«  when  the  ]»1oiii;)is  are 
•gain  put  into  it,  and  the  dirt  ropluct-d  whioli  \\:m  IIktii  pri'vioiisly  llirown  from 
it;  four  furrows  i^i-rn'mliy  answer  lliu  ptirpos*'  at  tliis  Mnj:\}  ;  in  tlir«'«.*  or  four 
days,  chop  through  the  cotton.  h'Aviii};  it  in  liiindirH  a1>out.  mio  foot  apart,  and 
from  four  to  six  i-Lilks  in  a  huncii ;  tli*  r<'  will  \>v  rcuuiiuiii!;  al'tvr  choppiiiji;  it  ont, 
nearly  douldo  thtr  qimntity  of  coft-on  n([iiiivd  wIk-d  it  Ik  thiniii'<l  tinaliy  t«)  n  stand ; 
this  IS  done  Ui  ^iiar«l  a^ain>t  any  disa.-^tor  that  may  occur  to  it  from  too  much 
rain,  tlie  worm,  or  any  other  oausJo.  It  is  not  distnrbid  aizain  fi)r  two  woeks, 
when  the  pltmghs  arc  again  started;  dirt  is  thrown  to  the  cott«>n.  and  the  mid- 
dles briikeu  thoroughly;  after  the  plouixhs,  th«;  hot  n  follow  injniedialeiy  and 
thin  the  cotton  to  a  hUind  ;  thin  id  done  hy  ohoppim;  down  altA^rnntely  one  of 
the  buuchis  left;  allow  but  one  stulk  in  a'idaee  to  remain.  After  tlie  crop  is 
thinned  to  a  Ktand,  the  plants  shouhl  not  l)e  nearrr  <  aeh  other  than  two  feet ; 
from  tliis  time  the  cotton  (should  be  work**d  <»n<'e  ever}'  two  we«'k»*,  until  tho 
caltivation  is  di(>p(»)>cd  of,  which  is  (renerallv  al)i>nt  tho  middle  of  July. 

Ilarly  cotton  i»  in  blo!«!«oni  ahout  the  liOtb  of  ^lay.  Cotton  comiii«'nces  to 
open  generally  hy  the  1st  of  Auj;u>t^  though  there  is  much  t»f  it  opvn  and  ready 
to  pick  U'fore  that  time.  The  usual  time  of  pi«*kini^  cotton  nnh.'nir  planters 
generally,  is  ubmit  the  iDth  of  Au;riist  on  bottom-land.'*,  and  f.irii«.r  on  u]>lands, 
Eight  bales  jkt  tiund,  weij;hing  Jive  hundr«-d  pouuil.x  eaeh.  is  ahout.  tlu- average 
on  well-niau:i;^cd  plantation:*.  i)ur  boti«>m  lan«]:«  will  uMi'at:e  two  thou>and 
pounds,  or  more,  to  the  acre  ;  uphind.4  yi«-]d  from  twelve  to  fonrtien  hundred 
jiounds  to  th(!  ncr*!.  Ten  bales  may  he  mailo  and  t<:itlu nd  1  y  eaeh  hand  ;  and 
fionietimes  more  i-*  raisevl,  but  ptddom  L^-ilh»nd,  by  a  siui^le  hand.  The  reason 
for  gathering  cotton  is  from  throi'  it)  four  weeks  Iou^^'iT  in  Tcxn;*  than  in  Ala- 
bama, and  1  think  the  Mime  may  be  said  of  mo^t  of  the  other  eotttiu  States. 

CjkNC. — t'ane  i**  planted  by  hr^.L  laying  a  >inirle  stalk  in  tin'  furrow  hereto- 
fore dodcribid,  anil  then  another  t^lalk  is  lai«l  .-o  as  to  lap  half  lh»*  h  iiitli  of  the 
first,  and  so  on  throu;ihout.  ('an'  .-houM  l'<«  \\m\  ir)  l:i\in.r  tlit*  ^la!l^.s  of  eane, 
t-o  that  all  the  butt.i^  mav  point  in  otii-  «iiri  fiion.  lltiiid*-  r>-i!«.w  immediately 
after  the  eane-di'opprrs,  with  ^ha^p  kni\v^.  j::;d  cut  «arli  .<talk  into  thr«e 
J»ii:ee.-»  ;  ihi-*  eut*.  in;^  i:*  n««'i-<ary,  t.»  pr.\«ul  llii-  ^honis  fr«»iii  tin'  hiMls  of  the 
c:ine,  wliere  tht-re  1-  mor«'  vi^or  anl  vitality,  fnii:i  •  xliau>liPLr  th*'  .-li«'Ots  froni 
the  uj»jM'r  and  1<-h  \i^;orous  portion  ol'th«-  ."t-ilk.  I't-iJi'W  iinnit'lial-  ly  aftLr  the 
cane  Is  cut  and  ri'piaei«l,  and  eovt-r  it  t'rohi  f-nir  t«»  .-iv  inelii-*  «l'«pj  \\  Itii  lar^e 
turniiiir-i.l«>U'^hs  ,  four  furrows  ar*- n«Ti>.-:\rv  t«»  thi  this  e«»Miplelilv  and  elVeet- 
ually.  Afler  thi-  ean«'  is  planli-il,  h  t  it  r«'nia!n  until  hprin:;  opiii-*.  wlii«'h  wdl 
be  known  from  .'•••i-iui;  an  o<:c::i-iioii:il  'hoot  iii:ikitiL:  it-  a[i{:«  arain-'-.  As  >tton  as 
3'ou  are  convinced  that  the  crop  has  eoium<'n«.MMl  to  .-.priMit..  hcrapi'  a  portion  of 
tli«;  earth  fri»m  ah«»vi-  the  eane,  h.-avini;  it.  t\\oor  tl»rv«'  inelj«  :i  !•«  low  the  sur- 
face. The  ohji-et  for  doin;jr  thi**,  is  to  brin-^  i»ut.  as  ni-arly  t«»':ithi  r  av  possible. 
all  the  <>ho(.t*  at  the  !-ame  tinu-,  the  weakly,  a-  \\  1 11  as  th.*  .-tnmu^  and  vii^or- 
ous.  Dv  aidin:^  it  in  this  way.  a'i"lition:il  tiiih-  i-*  L';'inrd  for  L:r«»wiii;;  an<l  ma- 
turing the  cmp.  If  afh-r  hea\y  rjiin<.  or  fruin  any  <»th«'r  i-au-e.  the  ^url'ae^•  be- 
comes hard,  it  will  be  ui-e'-^sary  tt»  loo'^tii  th<*  liirl  urounil  the  eanr.  us  the 
jouug  shoot.-*  lin«l  «^rvat  dillieulty  in  luakiir.'  lli«ir  way  tliron-zh  tll«■eru^!.  -1  larth. 

As  «o"n  as  si;iH.'i,.nl,  voun^  e.nii'  hti-.  ni;'d.-  i»--  appiaran  v  to  mark  di.-:ine.tly 
tht;  rows,  th-'  ji:'.!!'!-.-.  of'eultivat  ion  i.^  a-  ImIIow-;  ;  Kun  an)un«l  tin-  youn-x  eano 
us  in  vouult  irorn.throwimr  th'  iliri  fi*i>ia  ir  ;  tnlh»wa<  ^oon  as  p.«--il  le  with  tho 
lioc.s.  uri'l  lo.»s«-n  th"  dir:,  in  tin;  >a:iif  manii-r  as  wh«  n  eomini;  up.  In  ahout 
ten  davs,  plou'.,di  arain,  and  throw  the  dirt.  l.a«'k  into  tin-  furr.>w  niadi-  by  run- 
lnni»  around  it  tin-  lir^t  time:  but,  bo  ear^-lul  imt  to  throw  th«-  ilirl.  auK-u;^'  the 
Toiiug  cam-  ;  plouijh  t.h«'  miiMle  of  tin*  mws  thi.-.  lime  thoroiu:hly,  and  lia\e  in 
Xhe  Centre  of  laeh  a  det-p.  widf,  aM«l  str.ii.'hl  furrow  ;  this  four-c  of  eultivation 
id  ]iursued  until  your  ^tand  is  perfreK-d.  With  thi'  h<»e-i.  ad«l  raidi  tiim'  y«)U 
t^n  ovt-r  it,  a  vtrv  littl**  dirt.  Th*-  stand  .-li<tuld  b.'  i'.iiii[>l<te  by  i1k-  ll'ith  of 
iMay  ;  nuil  wlutiier  hi>  or  not,  it  will  he  n-  ci-j-ary  to  »i.uiui«  u«'«'  A\y\u\.:.\W  mv\^^', 
Ijotli  with  the  ]>hni^h  niul  }utc.  S/ioots  eoniiuixufler  tbvs  \\\\\«*  nv\\\  \\*A  \\VA.\.\\tv , 
MAud should,  tht:rtforo,  be  pnvvuUd  t'rvm  coiniuir,  us  l\ie^"  eucuiuWt  \.\\vi\axi^. 
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Cano  rcqiiin's  n  hisrhor  cultivation  tlmn  com  or  cotton;  in  fact,  to  do  it  jus- 
ice,  it  phunld  lnj  Worked  once  in  ton  days*,  iiud  very  thoronjrhly  each  time. 
*lonjJtliini^  cane  .slionM  c«-Jisft  by  tlio  20tli  of  Jnno,  ns'it  haj<,  by  that  time,  gen- 
rnlU'urtaiucd  a  snflioiont  size  t«>  shade  \\n.'.  i^roiind  comidetc-ly.  and  thus  smother 
h«  i^ra.-Nj*,  ftc.  It  nhonM.  howvwr,  b«.*  fr*>n(*  over  oocasioiia!Iy,  to  cut  out  the 
i(j  vino,  M'hich  h  t^oul^lu^?^)nK'  on  our  nhinlations.  KoHinc;  commences  about 
he  lOtli  of  Ootribor.  and  contiiuic?  nniii  C-hristmas,  generally. 

Thi?  averrt;xt.'  yiiild  i»i*r  aero  is  about  sixteen  jiundred  pounds  ;  ten  thouMind 
rounds  of  i*ui^ar:  and  eitrhty  fjnllons  of  inula^^es  to  each  thousand  poundn,  in 
isualiy  made  to  eaoh  lian<l,  with  fair  nianagenient. 

3.— NATIONAL  AGIIICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  body  hold  its  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  on  January  last,  at  Washington 
)ity,  and  vrc  r«»grot  thai  a  n«'cep.sary  prcsionce  at  the  South  forbade  us  from  being 
here.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  Society  will  continue  its  labors,  and  that 
he  union  of  the  several  State  and  County  Ai^sociations  in  it,  may  be  more  in- 
iniate  and  extended  every  year.  Most  of  the  active  members  arc  earnest  and 
nthusia^^tic,  and  the  I'resident,  (^eii.  Teneh  Tilghman,  of  Marj'laJid,  devotes  a 
;roat  deal  4if  time  to  tlic  iut^TCj^ts  of  the  Society. 

The  total  disiburHoineiitrj  durinjj  la.'<t  3'ifar,  for  premiums  and  otJier  cxpenies, 
cached  ^ri,\iiyj  yo. 

Tl\e  following;  account  of  the  history  of  the  Society,  is  extracted  from  the  re- 

)ort  of  (Jen.  Tilghman  : 

On  the  14th  of  June,  LSol,  a  National  Agricultural  Convention  was  held  at 
he  Suiithsoniaii  Institution,  inAVashiiii^ton,  under  a  call  iEt:«ued  by  the  following 
Agricultural  S«»eieties.at  the  ni^tance  (»rthe  Massachusetts  lioaril  of  Agriculture  : 

The  Ma<sa<'hur4ett."*  State  l>oard  of  AirricultuR* ;  Pi'nn.sylvania  Stab*  Agri- 
luitural  S.K»i»*ty  ;  Niw-Vork  Stuti;  A'^rieullural  Society:  Southern  Central  Ag- 
•ieultural  S<M«iity  ;  (Jliio  St.ite  i><iar<l  of  Agrieultuiv  ;  American  Institute,  Ncw- 
Tork  ;  Massarhus' tt^  So«'i«'ty  for  the  J'nuiiotion  (»f  A^rrieulture  ;  Iiidiaua  State 
lioanl  of  Ajrrieultmv;  Ne\v-llaiiij>.-.lilri-  Airrieultural  S«»oii.ty  ;  Vmnont  Agri- 
jultnral  Society  ;  and  the  IJiioiIe  I.-^laml  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
\jnericau  lndu>fry. 

The  convention  was  composed  i>f  lo3  delecrrttes,  ri^pre.«enting  20  Stales  and 
Territories.  Anionir  tlKt^e  who  were  pro-^^ent  iluring  its  .^i^s.-ions,  were  the  Hon. 
dillard  l*'illniori\  i're.-iident  of  the  L'nited  State-*,  and  Daniel  Webster,  Sccrc- 
arv  of  State. 

Tht^  following  geiitlomen  eompoj.ed  the  commit fi'c  who  drafted  its  ccmstiUi- 
ion  ;  ^le.s.'T'r.s.  lloleomh,  iif  J)olaware  ;  Dawson,  of  (I<-orgia  ;  I'Vcnch,  of  Massa- 
■hu'^ells;  Steele,  4>f  New-IIampshire  ;  Tliur-'ton,  of  Khode  Island;  Hubbard, 
»f  Connecticut ;  Steven.'?,  of  Vermont ;  KIwvn.  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Culvert,  of  Mnry- 
and  ;  Campbell,  of  Ohio  ;  Haniroek.  of  N*evv-JerKey  ;  Callan  of  the  DiFtrict  of 
\)lumbia  ;  (i.  W.  P.  Cnstis,  of  Vinrifiia;  J>urgwyn,  of  North  Car.diiui ;  Tay- 
or,  of  Alabama:  l)e  IJow,  i»f  Lonisi;nta  ;  Spencer,  of  Indiana;  Mallory,  of 
ventucky  ;  r»«*ll,  of  Tenne.see  ;  AVe.^ton,  of  Wisconsin  ;  McLaue.  of  Califuniia  ; 
:*ickhard,  of  Maine  ;  an«l  Seaman,  of  Miehignu. 

On  the  lists  t>f  its  members  w;is  to  be  toimd  the  names  of  many  of  the  moat 
listinu:uish«:d  nii-n  in  tin'  nation,  and  it  A\ould  compare  favorably,  in  tliis  rc- 
pect,  with  any  in.-.tit.ution  in  the  country. 

The  objects  4)f  the  Si>eif-tv,  as  deelan-il  by  the  ]>reamble  to  its  constitution, 
ircre  U>  improve  the  aijrieufnire  of  th«'  country  by  attracting  attention,  elicit- 
ng  the  \ie\v.s.  and  eontirrning  the  etfirts  of  the  gn-at  class  coniposing  the  agri- 
mltural  eommunity,  and  to  seeuri-  th'>  advautagfs  of  a  belter  organization,  and 
nore  extended  u.sefulness  among  all  Stale,  county,  and  other  agricultural  so- 
licties. 

The  first  annual  meetinr'  was  held  on  the  2il  of  February,  1853,  since  which 
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hey  have  been  regularly  continued.     The  tir^t  number  of  the  trnuAactions  1 
idUtiJ  in  Augu-tt,  isr>:$,*nud  was  continued  quarterly  for  the  first  year,  sii 
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which  time  its  iMne  has  been  annual  Tlie  firet  fair  was  held  on  the  17th  of 
October,  18od,  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Annual  exhibitions  had  also  been  held  in 
Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Peunsylvnnia,  Kentucky,  and  Vircrinia,  at  which  there  had 
been  expended  upward  of  $UH),000.  In  1857,  it  held  a  national  trial  of  reap- 
ers and  mowers  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  unoqualcd  by  any  8iniilar  exhibition  that 
bad  oyer  been  held — the  illustrated  report  of  wliich,  together  with  the  other 
operations  of  the  Society,  had  giyen  it  u  high  position  among  the  national  agri- 
caltnral  societies  of  the  world. 

It  had  already  been  stated  that  the  first  extended  experiments  in  the  culture 
of  sugar-oane,  in  this  country,  were  made  at  the  expense,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Society,  for  whicli  ]mr]>oBe  seed  was  imported  from  France  suffi- 
cient to  plant  one  hundred  acres,  nnd  results  obtained  from  ninety  locations, 
extending  from  the  province  of  New-15ruu»wick  to  Mexico,  and  from  Florida  to 
Washington  Territory. 

It  would  tlius  be  Been  that  the  Society  has  its  di:*tinct  sphere  of  operations, 
within  which  its  proceedings  had  Ix'on  tjteadily  conducted,  and  that  it  afforded 
a  common  ground  on  which  tlioe>e  of  every  shade  of  opinion  could  meet  as 
brethren  in  the  prosecution  of  a  common  interest. 

4.-.AGUICULTUIIE  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

At  the  present  time,  when  we  have  so  many  among  us  who  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  a  few  reflections  upon  Agriculture  as  a  profession  will  not 
be  considered  inappropriate  or  out  of  place.  Poets  have  sung  of  the  beauties, 
advantages  and  pleasures  of  this  glorious  life.  Statesmen,  aflcr  the  turmoil  and 
labor  of  political  life,  and  the  contentions  of  the  Legislative  Hail,  have  gladly 
•ought  repose  and  retirement  on  the  farm.  Merchants,  when  the  vexations  and 
toils  and  uncertainties  of  their  calling  have  worn  out  their  health  and  energy, 
longingly  hope  to  spend  the  remnant  of  their  days  in  the  tillage  of  the  soU. 
Professional  men,  harassed  with  their  cares  and  responsibilities,  and  their 
rough  contests  with  their  fellow-men,  fondly  indulge  in  the  same  expectation — 
and  those  who  have  tried  it  have  found  their  fullest  expectations  realized. 

ALriculture,  of  course,  has  its  cares  and  annoyances.  Kvrry  profession  has 
tbese  to  encounter.  It  is  fore-ordained  that  man  must  live  by  the  bweat  of  his 
brow — and  industry  and  care  and  labor  are  requisite  for  success  in  every  employ- 
ment. We  speak  by  comparison  when  we  ^ay,  that  the  culture  of  the  soil  com- 
bines mom  positive  pleasures,  wiih  fewer  disaj^'reeable  incidents,  than  any  other 
calling.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  most  indrpcndint  life  which  any  man  can 
f)llow.  While  the  politician,  and  the  niorchnnt,  nnd  the  professional  man,  and 
the  editor,  umst  have  daily  intercourse  with  men,  and  must  exercise  prudence 
and  fort>earance,  and  must  humor  this  one,  and  consult  the  prejudices  of  the 
other,  and  must  bear  with  ill-temper,  and  ignorance,  nnd  unreas(»nable  require- 
ments '^f  those  with  whom  they  have  dealings,  the  farmer,  on  the  contrary,  is 
independent  of  them  all.  When  his  crop  is  ready  for  the  mnrket,  ho  has  only 
to  sell  at  the  highest  price  ho  can  get,  and  here  his  necessary  intercourse  with 
all  others  ends,  lie  may  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  regardless  of  the 
opinions  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  the  mo.st  heal'hful  of  all  pursuits.  The  statistics  of 
mortality  prove  the  fanner  to  he  longer-lived,  in  the  general,  than  any  other 
class.  •  While  he  has  principally  physical  labor  to  perform,  other  professions  have 
mental  labors  in  addition,  which  harass  tlie  mind  and  wear  down  the  constitu- 
tion. Farming,  it  is  true,  is  a  laborious  life  ;  but  this  very  labor  strennthens  the 
frame,  conduces  to  health,  promotes  longevity,  and  gives  zest  to  the  planter's 
life. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  firming  is  about  as  remunerative  as  any  other  profession. 
Ten  merchants  fail  in  business  where  one  farmer  does.  Professional  men  rarely 
f^ruw  rich  from  their  ])rofessions  alone,  an<l  politicians  notoriously  die  poor, 
unless  they  accumuhitc  wealth  by  stealing. 

If  the  farmer,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  has  been  able  only  to  "  make  both  ends 
meet,*'  he  has  done  well — for  his  property  is  incrensing  and  accumulating  all 
the  time.  In  fact,  it  is  a  nmch  more  profitable  business  than  many  of  thoso 
engaged  in  it  are  themselves  aware  of     True,  the  farmet  has  \o  Qi\co\iu\if&i  q«c^- 
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ionallj  bad  Beasons  and  short  crops,  and  low  prices  ;  but.  in  thfl  long  ran.  the 
;encrai  avrratrn  is  fav«)rablc  to  hiiu.  And  what  he  falls  short  in  one  year,  he  is 
ery  apt  to  make  up  in  ani>thrr. 

The  farint-rs  and  planters  of  the  South,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  constitute 
ho  great  conservative  clans  of  the  country.  They  are  not  so  subject  to  Tiolent 
xcitcment,  and  are  not  so  easily  cirried  away  by  passion,  as  the  commercial 
nd  manuficturinfr  classes  of  the  larcrc  cities.  Wiiere  they  are  educated  and 
ntelli/Tont,  as  nio.st  of  them  are,  tliey  arc  avrrse  to  cverylhintr  like  mob-law.  and 
nsubordination.  **  O,  forfnnatot  Atrricolas,  xi  nua  bona  norint"  was  the  exclama- 
ion  of  the  L:itiii  poet  nearly  two  thousand  years  aero,  and  the  remark  may  be 
ladc  with  still  greater  truth  at  the  present  day. — Lynchburg  Virginian. 

6.— A(;iaCULTlJUi:   of  VIUf^IMA  AND  OF  ENGLAND. 

Tub  Hon.  CharK'S  J.  rnulkncr.  of  Virginia,  in  a  recent  nt^ricultural  address, 
-ives  soino  interesting^  facts  in  relation  to  th«^  wheat  capnsities  and  growth  of 
lis  own  State,  as  eompared  with  that  of  Knpland. 

Lops  than  a  contur}-  n-^u  tho  riitiro  production  of  wheat  in  Enjjland  foil  short 
f  FixtofU  niillioiw  o(  luLsheU.  Wy  tin*  ri'tuni.s  of  IS-'iJi — the  hite-it  nuthentio 
oturus  which  I  Iiavo  soon — lior  pnuluotion  w.'is  nin'-tv  millions  of  bu^bels,  avcr- 
gini^  a  yioM  of  thirty  Imshols  upon  ovrry  ncro  eulilvutod  in  wliont,  and  vield- 
n<x  from  throe  milli(»iis:  of  acros  a  product  nearly  equal  to  that  j^niwn  m  the 
hirty-ono  Stntos  and  Trrritori.'s  of  this  va^t  ConVodoracy,  eovorini;  thpoe  mil- 
ions  of  .sijuaro  milos.  If  any  fa^^t  could  nioro  stronirly  illustrate  the  capaeity 
if  the  soil  u>  ronnuiorat^?  tho  labor  of  man.  it  would  bo  that  this  incrta-xe  in 
very  otiur  pr«>duot  and  in  tho  niunbtT  and  quality  of  their  live  stock  h:i8  been 
II  the  same  prf»[iortion.  K?iL;lund  is  unquestionably  the  irr«'atest  comm«-rcial 
nd  nianulai'lvirinjr  powor  on  tho  triobo ;  her  ii:ivii.'.H  ride  in  ovorv  6oa,  and  the 
vidoiico'*  of  bor  imi'liauioal  skill  aro  .scattorod  over  overy  la?u*l.  and  yet  it 
ppearrt  fr<»in  tbi-  rrtiirns  of  hr-r  ineouio  t.ix  that  tho  not  rovenuo  (*f  all  bor 
iinnufaotnr.'s  nn<l  foinuHTOf,  anil  of  ull  ln«r  imni'  iis«'  ]>frroiiiil  capital,  doc*  nut 
xooi»>l  two  third,?  of  rli'  ii«-L  inoonio  from  tin*  M'^rioiiliural  pr«)due!ion»  of  that 
mall  island. 

Knirhuul.  iiiobidinir  \Viilo»,  i-  in  (••rri(f»ri;il  cvtont  lo«s  llinn  VirL'inia.  and  yet 
be  onliro  ])rodu''t  of  \vli«;it  in  this  StaNj  from  tho  luirvost  of  181'.l.  as  ap^toars 
>y  tho  cousu.-!,  w»1^*  but  11.2I*J.«*»1»'»,  rxhibirtiii^  an  avora;io  of  evvon  burlioU  to  the 
ere  for  tin*  laiiil  in  onltivation  in  that  trpaiii :  an  avcrajyo.  by-tlu-by.  fv>r  tbo 
'^tato  irroatiT  than  oan  l;o  jn.-tificd  ujion  any  principle  of  ealoulation  that  caji 
)c  nia<Io  to  apply  from  tho  uiatt-rials  furni-^bod  l»y  tho  census. 

To  what,  thoii.  ar«!  wo  to  .'j.-^orilM"  thi>i  va^t  Bujioriority  of  Knj^land  over  this 
Hate  and  over  this  valb-y  in  tho  product i<»n  of  wheat  V  1h  it  to  lior  soil  and 
Inuat.*'?  Far  fniui  it.  Nrarlv  tinvo  millions  of  acres  of  bor  lands  remain 
iitiroly  unpniduotivo.  bavin«^  Iiilhorto  n.M^tctl  all  attempts  at  cultivation,  and 
•f  b<-r  ri-nmininir  surfaco  two  thirds,  at  bast,  an*  uni^ratoful  and  .••tubboni 
ands.  wbioli  human  industry  alouf  has  subdued.  Tlio  sonlbiirn  i)art  of  the 
sland  is  eompo-ed  of  trraniti' soil-*,  .similar  to  tlioso  of  tbo  Now-Knjrland  States, 
n  tho  north,  tin;  mor.niains  wbioli  si-parato  Ln;rland  from  Scotland  cover  with 
heir  ramitloation-;  the  larL^'T  part  of  .sown  «'<»nntii*s;  wherever  the  ground  is 
lot  hilly  it  i-5  in  ix^'U^'ral  njit.urally  marshy.  The  count  ios  of  Lincoln  and  0am- 
)ridirc.  now  rocUonetl  amonir  tbo  most  j>roduolivo,  wore  formerly  but  one  vast 
uarsh.  partially  oov<re«.l  by  tin*  sea.  like  tho  j^oldiTs  of  Ilollauil  opposite  them, 
in  the  (itborsido  of  the  oJiannel.  Num«'rous  j>oat-i:io.-4Se«5  still  show  tho  primi- 
ivc  stJit*'  of  tho  country.  In  olher  portions  are  oxlonsivo  ^ands  abandoned  by 
bo  Hoa.  such  a>  tho  oiuinty  ("f  Norfolk,  where  tliat  syst'iu  of  aj^rioulturo  arose 
«"hioh  has  nui«lo  tin'  fortuin;  of  Knt'l.intl.  Si  vera  1  of  the  counties  eont^ist  of 
tijf  rldif  land,  which  is  found  exooodinirly  troublesome  to  cultivate.  Loft  to 
t8<*lf,  this  elay  never  »lrio.«  in  Kiiirland,  an«l  when  not  transfonnod  by  luannre 
intl  imju'ovod  by  <IraininLr,  farnnTS  d»spair  of  luakini^  anytbin«y  of  it.  In  n  por- 
ion  of  tbo  island  chalky  lands  of  an  inditferont  quality  prevail,  the  chalk  show- 
1^  j't.-iiclt'  nhnotii  in  a  pure  stjito  on  \bo  t^urfaco.  Iv<!ss  than  one  tbinl  of  its  area 
eortjpo.'H'il  t)fti  indy  cljvy  .<oils,  un«\  0\o  \onu\s  ol  VW  V>>kvjt  N«\\vi'«j9..  The  riven 
in^  short  and  the  vailoyd  narro-w,  aUu\\a\\Mi(^*  w^i  'wNkct  v&ox^^. 
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A  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  of  this  vnlley  is  argillaceous — a  soft  losni 
upon  a  substratum  of  clay.  Limestone,  with  its  opsociated  slaty  and  silicioua 
lands,  varying  in  color  from  the  deepest  blue  to  a  Yi^ht  gray,  and  presenting 
eTery  moaification  of  texture,  occupy  all  the  intervening  space  froin  the  yelloTf 
■aniutone  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  lighter  colored  sandstone  of  the  North 'Moun- 
tain. Notwithstanding  the  general  diffusion  of  limestone  rock  in  this  valley,  it 
is  stated  by  Prof.  Ilodgers,  upon  anal^-sis,  our  soil  is  found  to  contain  little  or 
no  calcareous  matter  even  where  taken  from  the  immediate'  vicinity  of  the  lime- 
stone rock,  and  the  same  phenomenon  was  obHer\'ed  by  his  brother  nnd  himself 
in  the  corresponding  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  If  this  be  so, 
still  nature  has  bountifully  diffused  throughout  this  section  6(  the  h>tutc  lime- 
stone rock  }'ielding  80,  00,  and  even  90  [>er  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
may  readily  be  applied  to  the  soil  for  all  the  J>urposes  for  which  it  may  be  found 
beneficial.  Without  going  further  into  a  detail  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  two  regions,  it  may  be  very  safely  asserted  that  the  soil  of  this  valley, 
and  especially  in  the  counties  of  Clarke,  Jefffrson.  and  Berkley,  are,  in  all  their 
natural  constituents,  superior  to  tlie  lauds  in  England. 

6.— INTRODUCTION  OP  COTTON  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

Im  our  last  issue,  Judge  Clayton,  speaking  of  the  agricultural  advancement  of 
the  Soath,  makes  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  cotton  which  calls 
forth  the  following  in  the  Southern  Rural  Gentleman : 

.That  Genersl  Cfark  was  the  first  to  introduce  cotton  seed  into  aome  portion  of 
the  South,  Judge  Clayton's  assertion  is  sutlicient  evidence,  but  that  he  intro- 
duced the  first  cotton  seed  into  the  Southern  country,  as  the  Judjre^s  unremitting 
language  certainly  leads  us  to  understand,  and  which  is  probably  attributable  to 
the  haste  to  which  he  alludes  in  which  his  address  was  prepared,  is  not,  I  think, 
borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  plant. 

If  my  recollection  of  what  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  be  correct,  Judge  Clay- 
ton must  be  in  error  as  to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  cotton.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  establish  the  certainty  of  the  dale  of  the  shipment  of 
cotton  in  order  to  show  the  Jud^re  to  have  be«*n  led  into  error  on  this  subject. 
History  speaks  plainly  on  this  point :  "  The  first  culture  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  deserves  commemoration.  This  year  (1H21)  the  seeJs  were  planted  as  an 
experiment;  and  their  plentiful  cominv  up  was,  at  that  early  day,  a  subject  of 
interest  in  America  and  England." — ;Bancrofl'8  United  States.  Iht  vid  ,  p.  179, 
twelfth  edition.)  By  reference  to  the  author  just  quoted,  it  may  bo  seen  that 
a  rather  remarkable  series  of  events  occurred  about  the  same  time.  Tlio  events 
are  these  :  In  August,  1620,  negroes  as  slaves,  were  first  introduced  into  Vir- 
ffinia;  in  1021  the  first  crop  of  cotton,  of  which  we  have  record.  \Nas  ^rown  in 
Virginia;  in  July,  1G21,  the  first  written  con-^titulion  was  ordained  and  estab- 
lished in  Viryinia,  for  "  the  greatest  comfort  and  benefit  of  the  people,  and  the 
prevention  of  injustice,  grievances,  and  oppression." 

Although  I  have,  apparently,  taken  issue  with  the  Judixe  as  to  a  matter  of  fact, 
3>ermit  me  to  express  my  sympathy  in  his  feelings  <md  coincidence  in  his  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

7.— THE  TOBACCO  INTEREST. 

The  following  joint  resolution?  in  relation  to  the  tobacco  trade  of  tl»e  United 

•States  with  foroitrn  nations,  were    introduced,  bv  unanimous  eonuiit.  in  the 

Vaited  States  House  of  Uepresenlatives,  by  the  Hon.  T.  F.  liowie,  of  Maryland. 

"The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  C«Hnnnttoe  on  Airrieulturc  : 

'^oiST  Ke.'Joi.utions  in  relation  to  the  Tobnoco  trade  of  the  United  States  with 

for(M<^n  nations. 

Rcsohrd^  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of  Rrprr.srntalitcs  of  the  VniUd  S'afr.s  o/Amcrira 

■^ui  Consrrejfs  assembled,  That   the  trade  in  t(»bjieoo  with  Oto'aV  \>y\\\x\\\,  Vta,Tvo.<>,, 

^pain,  Portngnl,  Au.stria,  JJra/ii,  und  nil  ritlur  foroi^u  i\tv\^\ou*,  x^^  v\v^  .t\i^  A  vi\\\: 

^*wtrictio7i*  a/i'/  limitations  wholly  iiieonsist<>nt  witli  a  fa\r  Tvc\\>Tvse.\\\  v«o\\v\\\\q 

'^:^ commerce  wbieh  oa^bt  to  exist  between  the  Uuitud  States  au«i  t\\oft<i  w«Xac 
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respectively,  and  i.s,  therefore,  nnsati* factory  to  the  States  of  Virgriniay  KcntueWt 
Maryland,  Nortii  C^nrolina,  Misi^ouri,  Tonnet*HC'0,  Ohio,  and  Connecticut,  in  whien 
the  article  of  tubucco  in  nn  important  if  not  the  chief  staple  of  agricultural 
prodaot. 

Sec.  2.  Jif  it  further  resolml.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  use  itj«  ii1ino:4t  ])owor  l>y  mr^otintion  or  othor  constitutional  means  to  obtain 
a  modificAtiun  or  roiluction  on  th<^  (lart  (»f  mu<1  foreif^n  nations  of  the  duties  and 
restrictionrt  imposed  by  thoni  on  tlio  import4ition  <»f  American  tobaeco,  and  to 
this  end  to  employ  all  the  diplomiitic  an<l  commercial  powers  Tirhich  the  Con- 
stitution hn.s  eonfiaod  in  it,  in  ]iroducin^  a  mon;  junt  and  iK^nal  reoiprucitv  in  a 
trade  so  deeply  involving  the  value  of  that  portion  of  the  Agricultural  laoor  of 
the  country  in  which  ut  leutit  one  fourth  of  the  confederacy  id  conci'med. 

Skc.  3.  Vif  it  further  rt«(»Icf(lj  That  tlio  treati<'8  of  the  United  States  with 
China  and  Japan  pn.'Sont  a  fair  nnd  littini^  occuKion  for  Uie  enlargement  and  ei- 
tension  of  the  to\iiicc«»  trade  t»f  the  Unit^Ml  States,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  u^o  all  their  exertions  within  tlie  limits  of 
constitutional  power,  to  foMter  and  cnoourage  the  intnKluction  of  American 
tobacco  as  an  niiiele  of  umo  among  the  pei>ple  of  thoik^  nations. 

Hv.c.  4.  lir  it  further  rrsohrdy  That  diphunntic  negotiations  with  England,  ^  ^j. 
France.  Spain,  and  Austria,  aj«  well  as  with  China  and  Japan,  onglit  to  l»e  com- ^^"^^-^ 
menced  as  soon  as  practitrablc  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  witl*-;^  :^^ 
the  view  of  obtaining  a  nioditication  of  the  existing  systems  of  revenue  an^^^^*^^ 
taxation  of  those  nations,  in  re.^jK'Ct  to  ATuerican  tobnoco;  ond  for  this  purpose  ^^^^"^ 
instructions  oiitrht  to  be  given  to  (»ur  f<ireign  ministers,  consuls,  and  eommercia^^  ^~** 
agents,  in  tiiose  nations,  (»y  the  Kxecutive  of  th«  Unit^il  States,  to  use  all  the^.^^  ^''* 
eonstitational  and  legitimate  functions  in  pr<NUicing  so  desirable  a  result. 
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l._(;oM)  KKCJIONS  OF  (HIOUGIA. 

In  the  Suuth  Cinintnjmiiu^  a  nt!W  agrieultural  magazine,  publislu^l  at  Mi 
ettii,  Getirgia,  we  tind  an  tti)lc  pa[ter,  l>y  M.  S.  St^'piiens,  on  the  gold  mincs^i^K^ ^^|. 
Georgia. 

The  area  coverc«l  by  tiiem  is  about  loO  miles  in  length,  and  extends  fr-^z^uj 

Columbia  county  to  tlie  State  lino  on  the  north.     The  aggregate  yiebl  has  b^^ei^ 

from  twelve  to  ljt"teen  miiliiUiH  of  dolhirs.     We  extract  as  folh>ws  : 

ItHwli<)l<'  extent  isoNer  7(H)  mll'S  in  l«^?igtb,nnd  *J0<)  in  bn*adth.     Tn  (Jeorguj. 

it  extends  from  t.!i)biml>ia  eouritv,  on  tlie  S.  10.,  to  tlu'Stat4»  line  on  the  wuTtk 

Tlui  pred»>Mun;itiii:X  rueks  are  inieu  sluti-.  granite,  jini-iss,  talcoso  slate,  and  hum 
blemte. 


blemle.      'i'he  ipiautity  of  i^oKl  obtaineii  ^iiK-e  1S*J<»,  when  first  disooveri'd, 
never  be  a^eeriainiMl  with  any  approaeh  to  neenracv  ;  ns  it  was  carried  oflF  and 
sold  to  merchants  and  a<ivfniurtrs  U^t  eight  y<"ars  previous  to  the  establifhmont 
of  the  Mint  :il.  thi-*  place,     huring  tliat  pi-riod.  then*  were  twice  as  many  hands 
employeil  in  wa>hing  ;  and  njost  oi  the  rieh  bnundi  and  riv(-r  deposits  were  ex- 
hau.sted  before  any  ct»rr«MH  <iata  were  fu^ni^lled  for  determining  the  amonat 
unide  ;  but  taking  th<.>  siv  million^  coin'*]  ut  thi^  Mint  r<inee,  and  comparing  the 
nunilN>r  of  hnn(U  engage.]  witii  the  former  j»eriod,  we  cannot  be  far  from  the 
truth  in  estiniatinLT  the  yield  at  tifteen  millions  of  dollars.     Since  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  ( 'alit'ornia,  tlie  nio'it  of  our  miners  have  left  for  that  country,  under 
the  imnres.^ijin  that  thev  Wi>uld  s;iidibnly  niak*'  f(»rtunes  ;  which,  it  is  t.<»  Ixi  rc- 
gr^'tt^'d,  has  proved  to  be  fnMa»!i(»uH.     AtHer  eiulnring  unhear»l-of  hardships  and 
privations,  tiiousan<]s  of  them  liave  perished  from  the  etr«*et8  of  climate,  or  still 
remain  tiiere,  believing  that  soni«lhing  may  turn  up.  und  they  may  yet  realii« 
their  fowl  hojics.     While  some  f»  \v  \\v\\e  hweet^-wVA, \\\Ni  \\\t>.Ym\N'v>xvi  *\^><ive«<l 
to  Jive  niul  <//e  without  sue.eess.     lu  U\o.  V\A  ^e^  wvoivWv*  vv  \\c>k  ^Yvt\V<A  «:c^JSt> 
m/te  /ifls  br.n  infiih«rd  into  the  pet>\»\c  Vre.,  ^ivtVXn  Vn  W\ft  wt«s\^w\»X  X\w!ass«^ 
/  very  rich  vein  niiiies,  und  parl\y  Viy  Uv«  vuVTo^Me-WoTi  ol  \ii^  Tifc^  v:,fX>iQna 
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hj^dnnilie  proccas  of  wftBhine — by  canalliog  the  riycr.fVoiii  the  moiintAins.  twelve 
nulet  off,  to  the  gold  holt,  vuich  will  give  a  valor  iiowtr  aotiug  from  nn  altitude 
of  200  to  800  feet  oboTc  the  rnvinc  uiid  river  bcdF — cnabliug  the  miiuT  to  use 
the  water  Bevcral  times.  The  com  pony  ciipngcd  in  tliij*  great  cn(er|iri6e  are 
from  North  Carolina,  and  the  worlis  are* i^ujurint ended  by  I>r.  Van  Inke,  who 
hu  been  engaged  for  Beveral  years  in  California  and  Korth  Carolina  with 
raeceaa ;  and  must,  by  hia  extcuziivc  practical  knowledge,  rc^aliKo  his  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  produce  a  cumpleto  revolution  in  the  mining  busi- 
ness throughout  tlio  country. 

He  saysthat^  with  a  heaa  of  water  of  80  to  100  foot,  acting  from  a  hoi^.-pipe 
]|  inches  in  diameter  on  a  siliciouB  clay  and  dvcompot*cd  »late.  one  liau<l  can 
remoye  more  in  a  day  than  twenty  in  the;  ordinary  way.  Trofeesor  lUake,  in 
his  report  to  the  comi)any  upon  a  careful  enr\ey  of  this  region,  wiys  :  "  That 
gronna  which  will  yield  one  lifth  of  a  cent  per  "bushel,  will  pay  good  ]  rofits, 
and  such  as  yields  vO  cents  per  hand  each  day,  will  pay  $10  by  this  y)roce6s." 
If  these  estimates  arc  sustained  by  practical  application,  Lumpkin  county 
alone  will  yield  several  millions  a  year. 

The  extent  of  auriferous  ground  which  will  pay  heavy  proiits  is  very  consid' 
erable— embracing  a  belt  50  miles  long,  nnd  from  a  half  to  three  miles  wide — 
averaging  a  mile  in  width.  As  Prof  lilake,  in  his  report,  Cbtimates  the  field 
from  the  Chcstatoe  river  to  the  Yahoola  crook,  to  eontuin  1000  acroH  of  .such 
paying  land  in  a  dit^tanceof  8  mile?,  which  vill  pay  six  millions  of  dollars :  on  the 
same  basis  of  calculation,  the  20  miles  from  the  Vahoola  creek  to  the  big  Savan- 
nah on  the  Etowah  river,  two  miles  wide,  will  yiehl  more  than  $150,0VO,0O0. 
This  is  exclusive  of  what  may  bo  obtairnd  from  the  numerous  voins  which 
will  be  discovered  by  denuding  the  bills,  and  thus  enabling  the  miner  to  reach 
his  ores  and  select  them  without  the  exponse  and  tedious  working  by  the  usual 
mode. 

2.— THE  SOUTHERN  OIL  COMPANY. 

The  y tic-Orleans  BuUctin  uses  the  following  language  in  noticing  the  new 

Southern  Oil  Company  : 

Tlie  company  have  pursued  ji  most  judicious  policy  in  inlroduoing  the  oil. 
Knowing  that  tlu*  oil  horetofore  mannfaoturc*!  from  r<»siu  was  iiiipnn?  siiid  unfit 
for  lubricating  pnr])osos,  and   that  ahHo>*t   ov«.'ry  t.ni^intHT  had  tried  and  con- 
"dcmned  it,  thoy  luivo  refused,  up  to  the  proyf-nt  tiino,  to  «1  impose  (tf  lh«'ir  maehin- 
^ry  oil  excoj)t  to  planters,  preferring  to  huvoexporimenls  an«l  te^t^  niad<»  by  par- 
ties of  acknowledged  ability,  who.st;  evi(knc4'  w<»uM  fon-vrr  put  (o  n-st  the 
o]>inions  of  those  who  wcro  disposed  to  condfinu  witliout  jrivini^  it  n  fair  trial, 
ine  result  j)rovo8  that  they  argued  correctly  in  mo\  ing  slowly  l>ut  burely,  and 
'•hus  in  the  end  saving  mucb  delay.     The  evrdeiico  now  pre.M'iit«'d  is  ovi*p\vhelm- 
^ng  and  incontrovertildo.     It  has  been  foreed  by  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  oil, 
'^ind  that  after  In-inj;  j)ut  to  the  severest  t«  -^ts,  such  nu  ordeal,  in  truth,  as  was 
Clever  thought  of  applying  to  sperm  or  lanl  oil. 

We  take  a  peculiar  pride  in  callin-^  att«  ntion  to  this  cjrnu.l  Southern   iiiovp- 

"^nent^  and  to  note  its  progress  a'ld  tinal  sucoess.     We  w*  re  anionic  ir-,  «>arlie»t 

^advocates,  yet,  from  the  peculiar  position  we  held  in  th«^  e«Miipany.  we  c<»uld 

^lot  consistently  tike  up  our  i>en  airaiiist  public  oj>iiiion.  for    no  matt-  r  how 

^rmly  we  believed  in  the  ultiniat<'  re-iult<,  we  wer«»  not  forti!i»'d  with  /'I'/.v. 

Now,  we  can  with  safetvcongratulatotheontin'  South  on  the  ae^jui^iIion  of  an- 

^TDther  powerful  weapon  oFdefenceagaiiHlllie  aj^i^re^rnion  of  the  North.  The  South- 

^cm  Oil  Company  is  a  fixed  andperniaii4'nt  in.stitution  of  fht;  '^outh  ;  aritl  it  will  not 

w>e  many  years  before  it  will  be  as  important  as  u  revenue  as  is  our  •'ucrar  or 

^lotton.     This  is   no   nuxloni    as.-iertion.     The  conclusion    is   drawn   from    the 

amount  <»f  oil  consumed  on  maehini-ry  in  the  Unit*  d  St-ates,  whicli  i**  euniputod 

^>V  compt^tent  j»ractical  machinists  at  not.  hss  than  from  twelve  t<»  lifte'-n  millions 

^>F gallons  per  annum  !     It  must  be  renieinliered  tliat  the  consumption  i^  ineri-as- 

^ng  with  almost  incalculable   raj»idity,  and   to  estimate  what  will  be  n'f^uired 

^•*r  lubricating  purposes  alone  at  the  expirati«)n  <»f  even  l\\e.  \e\u*  l^vnw  \X\«i 

^irescnt  time,  would  he  an  (nlino/*t)  Ji'-nMiIean  ta^k. 

InHopendent  of  the  natural  increase  in   every  descriY^Vioiv  ot  iwaoXvYCviiT'^  V-ii 
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mnnnfactiiriiiL;  jnir|M'woR,  tho  mpiil  incri-iwo  in  «t.oam  niivi^ation,  the  completion 
of  niilways  n'»,v  niiKr  onlriKjt.jinil  tin*  tlii»nM:u>'l  and  ow*  clianiiols  tif  coiinmnp- 
lidii  ill  Ml'*  V!iri«uH  iiP-iiHjIn's  «»f  >i'^ri«;ulhiral  pur^niU — all  xIiva*-.  we  will  ft^ 
a."*i"l«',  nii'l  Ink'-  tor  ovampli',  ti>  illu-trat.-.'  oiip  |>o.-«ilioii,  tho  j«ingle  ittm  of 
iiicn-a--  -l  «l-.-iiihn'i  on  l.iii:  r.iilriiafl?*  alrivhly  in  "|»«T.itif)n. 

\V«'  li!i/. ml  liltU'  in  nr,«li,Min.^  tluil.  it  will  ri'nnii\»  llio  on-ntion  of  at  Uosl 
three  fao.i'iri«':4  ju-r  annum,  ra^'li  of  thi-  «'M|iaci1y  of  tln»sf  lu'luui^inir  to  the 
Sonilii^rn  Oil  i'oinnany,  to  ni«'«-t  the  want-*  j^rnwiiiir  out  of  tin*  inrr«;a»'.'  in  tram- 
j)or::i*.ioM  oftr-iL'h*  nriil  p-i'^^.-nji'is  •)n  lln*  roa-l.*  now  o«>nn»U'tiMl. 

'J'lu-  ralliii:^  «'ir  in  tin-  whair  ti-iln'pii's  ha-*  Ihu-n  tiio  koup^m*  ot'  <«rriou9  alirm 
anion-^  tliosf  ini^T.'.'StiMl  in  nn'cli:ini«-al  iMirsuit.-*  tor  srvrral  yrMr.*  |i:i«t-. 

A  Kulisiituti-  lin-*  iKronii*  an  a«'lnal  n<'i*«-s«<lly,  anil  it.  in  n«»w  furuishoil  bvtlie 
South  in  in'\hau.«t.ilili>  jirofu-ion.  It  i-*  a  niono|iolvun(l('r  tli*'  control  an'linUu 
pos.st'.-siiin  of  thr  "^oulh  :  an<]  oiu*  w  hich,  if  Wf  niisiak*'  not.  will  la*  turniHl  toppifit 
alilc  a«;»'ount.  W'ani.  tif  ti|ri-.M'  j»r«'«'iu«l'"*  our  |i!iP.-«iiln«/  thin  Huhji'ft  furllivr  Ut-(iiy- 
but  wi- i-annoi  hi'liij^  this  artu'lt-  to  a  cios.*,  wit.honl.  callinir  <»n  our  iHorolianta 
an4l  <!a|i;tali«i- til  fo-'iT  an<l  i  nroura-^i'  hoini*  iii'ln.*lry  nn«!  SoiitljiTU  «.'nti'r|»riie. 
Til'.'  time  ha-  an'iv«'<l  wIhmi  it.  i«  infUMiln-nt  !ij».»!i  tlu<  South  lo  iirotoct.  lii-r  o»n 
int.'-rv'l;  asi  I  imvliin'.r  .»^o  l!ir:»<'ly  rontrihut'-*  (o  w<'a!th  an<l  iniii'i»i-ntlcn«' asto 
nmki.-  all  thr  ri.souroi-s  whioli  naluri'  ha-)  ^;ivi'n  us  availahit^  and  proihictlTC. 

:)    -MINKKAL  WKALTII  oK  Till-:  W0IILI>. 
Tin:  vahn- tif  |ii'«-«'ioii«i   im-tilrt  j)r»>'luiv«l  |»'T  annum  in  the   rnili'il  StAtcs,ti 
comj»;ifi".l  "with  ljir«>|«',  is  «'-rimntcil  in  tin*  EifUfclnpiidu  llii'.aunica  tliiis: 
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4.— SOUTHERN  SHOE  FACTORIES. 

Th«  following  is  copied  from  the  New-Orleans  Crescent.     What  the  merits  \ 
of  the  writer's  proposals  are,  we  have  no  means,  at  present,  of  knowing.    Un- 1  ^ 
^nbtedlj  the  matter  is  of  great  importance.    The  disastrons  failure,  however,  I 
which  attended  the  Shoe  Factory  in  Cliarleston,  some  years  ago,  has  dishcart-  * 
eaed  many  who  were  once  very  hopeful. 

The  importance  of  the  shoe  trade  to  both  sections  of  the  country  need  only 
be  suggested  to  cause  the  subject  herein  referred  to,  to  acquire  aduitional  im- 
portance. When  the  yast  amount  of  capital  (amounting  to  many  millions)  is 
^*obseryed,  the  most  careless  man  will  consider  with  attention  any  system  by 
which  the  profits  from  those  millions  can  bo  controlled.  We  And  from  the 
census  of  1&50  that  there  were  in  the  Southern  States  at  that  time  3,204,:^  18 
slayea,  and  it  is  certain  that  at  tliis  time  there  is  at  lca.st  that  numWr,  for  whom 
their  masters  buy  at  least  two  pairs  of  shoes  yearly — making  a  total  of  0,408,- 
626  pairs.  These  shoes  will  cost  this  year  the  Southern  planters  at  least  $7,- 
209,m. 

In  the  State  of  Louisiana  alone,  following  the  same  calculations  and  author- 
ity, there  will  be  paid  for  this  article  the  sum  of  $550,820.     It  would  be  im- 
possible, in  the  compass  of  this  article,  to  show  what  a  large  business  is  done  l 
with  the  whites  of  tlie  South.    Most  of  this  large  sum  goes  to  enrich  Northern  \ 
manufaotnrers,  the  larger  part  to  Massachusetts.     This  view  shows  it  to  be  a  . 
subject  of  great  magmtude  to  the  South.     The  writer  has  at  his  control  a  sys-  1 
"tem  by  which  the  Southern  man  can  not  only  make  all  these  articles  as  well 
^md  as  cheaply  as  they  are  now  made,  but  actually  far  cheaper,  and  at  least  as      jl 
^ood — some  say  better.     It  can  be  done  by  our  negroes,  with  but  a  vory  small       ■ 
-■iumber  of  men  skilled  in  the  art.     It  can  be  dono  without  any  loss  of  interest  | 
mn  the  purchase  of  leather,  but  actually  with  a  saving  therein.     It  can  bo  done  > 
"^ith  a  speed  and  accuracy  astonishing,*^ and  the  amount  of  capital  required  is  so 
^niAll  that  it  woras  ridiculously  so  when  conii)arod  with  the  results. 

In  the  present  state  of  int^-rnal  atTairs,  every  dollar  saved  to  the  South  from  I 
"tie  sales  of  its  j»roducts,  \»  one  strong  tow(rr  of  defi-nce  to  our  peculiar  .-y-'^lem. 
Xt'\%  «ud  the  South  cannot  nianufacture  for  itself;  but  that  is  merely  a  weak 
l.xlief  in  an  assumed  axiom.  The  writer  kii(»\vs,  from  personal  ol>o(rivation, 
"fc^ot  ho  can,  with  any  nei^roes  who  are  capable  of  running  a  sewini^  luaehine,  -^ 
i^snufacture  all  kinds  of  shor-s  and  boots,  etc.,  <fcfi.  ;  and  that,  too,  witli  a  yield 
<>*  at  least  live,  and  probably  t^^n  pairs  eaeh  day,  to  every  hand  employed  in  his 
™<?torj' ;  and  out  of  120  hands  employed,  he  will  only  need  20  who  are  brought 
^P  to  the  trade.  "  J, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMKKCE. 


1 .— RlCroiOX D,  VIRGINIA. 

■^'IR  amount  of  capital  invented  in  manufactures  in  llichmond,  is  estinmted  at 
o^'er  $0,000,000,  and  the  product  in  the  last  year  reaeh<-d  about  $2n.(M)(J,000. 
J^^  T)0])ulatiou  now  roaches  in  the  vieinity  of  4.">,n00.  of  whieh  alxuit  one  third 
^  ^ Macks.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  the  city,  is  $l8,42:5.o4o,  of  per- 
^^^^  cj^tat^S  $'J,870,371. 

^  the  census  of  1850,  the  population  of  Kichmond  showed  as  f<»llow8  : 

Male.  I't'malo.  Total. 

^^ree  Oolorcil, 1,075 1,2'.>4 2.U«'t!» 

*^lave, o:M)1 4.020 ^,>\v'l"; 


TotAl 14,10u ia,105 ^i",^"vV^ 

L,  /. — NO.  HI.  6 
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The  City  was  settled  in  1742,  since  which  the  population  has  ahown : 

1790 8,761 

1800 6,787 

1810 9,735 

1820 12,067 

1830 16,060 

1840 20,168 

1850 27,570 

Of  the  total  free  population  in  1850,  2,102  wore  foreigners,  14,188  were  Vi 
ginians,  2i)8  were  from  Mary  laud,  161  from  Massachusetts,  254  from  Now-Yoil 
102  from  Ndrth  Carolina,  20*3  from  Pennsylvania  ;  of  the  foreigners,  685  wei 
Irish  and  740  Germans.  From  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  the  public  woil 
of  Virginia  are  being  pressed,  n  great  future  may  bo  anticipated  for  her  deliglil 
fal  and  attractive  ca}>itul. 

2.— THE  SUGAR  CROr  AND  TRADK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tlie  New- York  Commercial  List  adverts  to  the  large  and  gratifying  increai 
in  the  Sugar  business  of  the  country,  and  estimates  the  crop  now  coming  ini 
market  ut  from  oO<).000  hogsheails'to  825,000  hogsheads.  Certainly  at  thi 
moment  the  high  prices  which  arc  ruling  under  the  probabilities  of  a  laree  croi 
must  be  moMt  satisfuotory  to  our  planters.  Perhaps  expected  diflScalticB  will 
Spain  about  Cuba  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  The  average  prioea  fo 
last  year  were : 

1858.  1869. 

Cuba, 6  GO 8  69 

New-Orleans, 6  7 2 9  04 

Porto  Rico 7  06 9  41 

Havana  White 0  08 11  87 

"        IJrown 7  36 9  69 

Monilla 6  85 8  68 

Brazil  White 8  87 — 

"      Brown 6  79 9  74 

Kccripfs  of  Foreign  in  the  United  States 


From  1.4  Januarj  to  ulA  DeceinlKir.  lS-')8. 


At   New-York  ... 
,  BriHiuu 
rhiln«li;l[tliia 
Raltiinov.' ... 
Nr-w-Orli.'.'in-i 
Other  T'Tts  . 


unil 
tierce:^. 


Tiital  lti>ceiptti 

Add  iftock  at  alltlie  l»ott-.  Juiiimry  1,  \^'»A. 


Tot.il  Supply 

Deduct  KxiMtrtA  and  Sliipnivntx  iulnnd  to  ) 
Cmada  from  hU  tin-  rurt.^  in  18:>8. .  ) 


Dodtirt  Stock  ut  nil  the  Tort*,  January  1.  18'il». 


Total  CoDsuuiptiou  of  Foreign 


21«.9S» 
2S.;U« 

20.«:tS 

1.S19 

2U.716 


23.4  lu 


Barrols. 


12.718 

727 

2. 880 

4,(M'.l» 

88 

2,03e 


Boxes. 


23.4.'>:{ 


3.'il.441 
1«'...^12 


3.'U.fl2J» 
U.2<)0 


32i»,729 


23,4.'>3 
280 


23.173 


23,173 


183.188 
ftl.57:» 
10.457 
14,820 
2i;:i87 
n.650 


Bag^. 


Total 

tOIM. 


60,7:17 

r>8.7u» 

18.A^0 
22,818 

810 


294.03f:   166.744 


13  139 


;W)7.175 
13,682 


2f»^13 


163,131 
29,471 
23.79] 

soin 

4,80] 
13,6U 


187,0-M; 
19,298 


203.493 
25;781 


1«7,763 
6,0:{] 


207,712 


162,732 


2ft5.1« 
1%M 


270,01 
12^ 


258,101 
18411 


2UJH 


Consumption  of  Korci^n  in  18.>R,  afi  abovo  214,758  ToBti 

Coaaumption  of  Foici:j;n  in  1  So7 241,705      *• 


IncreaM  in  1858. 


%9Mt 


GOMXERCB  OP  CHARLESTON  AND  8T.  LOUIS. 


Ad^ 


^       ^ ofForrifDhilSSS 044.758  Ton 

^op  of  lS57--*58  ofLsu^lana,  Texan,  Florida,  &e.,  the  hulk  of  which  came  ) 

iT^   vn^rket  in  1858,  and  aMumiug  tho  Stock  Lit  January,  each  jrcar,  t<i  S  143,754  " 

'^    •awal ) 

•£o^^*^  naake  the  toUl  conHamption  in  the  Unitod  States  of  Cane  Sugar  in  1858.  .38^.41)2  *■ 

**  ^onautption  of  Donwatic  and  Foreign  in  18 J7 2So,7fio  " 

^«>c»awin  1859 lu:,727  " 


8  — COMMKRCE  OF  CHARLESTON. 


<  ^  Our  lut  we  spoke  of  the  imprnvcniont  going  on  at  Uio  bar  of  Charloston 
^  '^^epcning  tbc  chAonel.  Since  than  wo  havo  Hofii  a  BtaU'incnt  in  lh«;  Charle*' 
1  Mercury,  that  Although  the  direct  importations  from  abroad  lost  v.'ar  wore 
•  l^^Tthan  usual,  the  et-ocks  on  hand  of  ov«Ty  kind  are  Tcrj'  heavy,  and  every 
^cement  it  oi>ened  to  the  Country  Merchants  to  purchastc  therer 


Tear. 


No.  of  VeiwcU 
engaiftHl  in 
the  trade. 


2VS 
»U7 

•272 
o34 
296 
312 
2S4 
I'M 


Putiablo 
value  of 
IiuportH. 


DufciCH. 


Value 
of 

Exjiortfl. 


S2,104.C.J«1 
2..'12<>,:j:{7 
1,8<«.1»9.'» 
1.7ii*J.0.V. 
1.4U.V2.V» 
1.S73.701 
l.llS4.2nr, 
2.1i:i.'.»47 

oi2.s-:s 


$r)2'),744  ().'J 

»i2s.24o  as 

440,r)2V  45 

422..K'.fi  H) 

lim.filt)  00 

r>0<i,-244  (KJ 

4tJ7.W.*>  5'. 

.V27 ,.;:]()  ;« 

3u(>,:)A.i  11 


|l.{.:;".ts.736 
ll,l»77.-.'S8 
].{»<7..'i»'.3 
l'2.«'.H7,iHil 
12.24ri.716 
14.4W.s:i3 
1«;J77.'.*43 
l.'».7'.Mi.7K2 


Total 


2,f.2i) 


j$Hi,313/JtKi       #1.2U4,24t)  Oo     i      $1..0.0y2,4-»7 


Average  amount  of  exports  for  ltt.'*t  ei-jlit  year.-*,  $] '»,.'>24,Ou:>, 


EX1'0HT8  TO 

Ra^jtia «Ji»<'.,lSrt 


KM'OKT.S  TO 


6wt-.]irn  an-l  Norwaj 

]4S..VJi 

^^••iiiiiark 

4:i. <;■..) 

UHiiiliiirg 

J4i.y:.2 

Urf*mi-ti                                t 

;'.;.!  .a»i 

Il<>ll:4r.d 

i'i:{.«>*JH 

Hn.'l-.iii.l 

^i..^^»:..•.^4 

Sv  .1 1  la  ii-l 

177. .-...;{ 

Ir«*Uiijil   * 

]1,04:. 

liii-.i'li  W..-t  liiili«- 

44.271 

Urtiff  oil  th"  Atluiitic 

2.*'70.'.»J> 

^piiii  nn  t\iv  Meilit**rrjini':in 

l.«i.V.»  .»>)'. 

B«lKium 

4>»..'»«J<» 

Tula -:»;;!  .'J^l 


.'^{iiiliijia 

Ilra/il 

»'"K'»ay 

Mifxic* 

Toit:.  Ri.-o.    .. 
(^'l:la^v   J>l:iiiil' 


4''. •■.41 


'iiiii 


AfiicJi 
Au^tii 


173 

]I 

::.;8 

1 

.«.« 

;>. 

..;;2 

.-..'.o 

flM-.' 

<77 

I. 

■J--|4 

IK 

n^4 

Totnl 


s-r.'...-' I.  •.».'» 


4— ST.   LOI.'IS  IN   lS.->,s. 


W«f  h.ivi?  ju^t  received,  thnnitrli  tin*  kindiir.N- of  llu-  Si'or»-t;iry  of  tin*  v'hanilMT 
of  ri.iniincrci- of  St.  J.nuis.  tin-  Annual  Stiit*. iinnl  uf  Tradt-  and  Connn*  n*«- of 
that  city,  in  j..iniphl.t  form,  for  IS.jS. 

Hy  tin*  ocn^iH  of  tills  vrar.  llif  l«»tjil  population  i<  a-ciTtaiu'-d  t»»  1m'  l.".."».".;iJ», 
wm^  A  <lnpIie.ition  sin**!-  tli**  ei-n.'-u.*'  of  1S."»«J.  ilun-  lM-in«;  a  d«  ••liin-  in  tin-  juMuai 
naTnlxT  of  ri»-L;nM'.<  in  tliat  tijUf.  nf  this  ti»ral  poj»\ilation.  '('.'.il-VT  onlv  aiv  Anwr- 
i«ia,  th-  Irirh  numlirr  ll'J.nl  |.  an-l  tlie  (MrM:rtii'*  |:J,S7I,  the  N.-irro;.  jin-  l.-'sl 
five-aii.!  I.IM  sltt\.s. 

l"e  ri:C(.i[>t  of  .some  nrtielfs  (tf  produeo  wrr*  as  follows: 

Ttd)acco lilidH.  0. 1 7  I 

Ifrmp, l.al.3 HIJHhi 

l-'lour l.l.N r.,s7.-iv: 

V'li.-af hu.-luls *.>,"*i-»r» -v*.^ 

Sugar, ii/j<is :a\,-;v\v\ 

.-  /^  'At-  niuniuT  in   wlu'cJi  tlu'  f/i /»]«•»»  are  madi'  «»ut,  it   as  \u\\v>*>\\A»*  '"^ 


\»\- 


or  to^nt  nt  th,-  rr^ultf.      U'o  trust  flmt  thi«  -  '' 
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5.— IMPORTS  OF  IRON. 

StatanerU  exhihitiiyr  the  quantity  and  talue  of  Iron  and  Steeij  and  mamtfaetura 
tJiereof,  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  dO, 
18oC,  1857  and  1858. 


ARTI0LI8. 


Bar  Iron 

ftod  Iron 

BLuop  Iron ^ 

Sheet  Iron 

?ig  Iron 

3ltl  and  Scrap  Iron 

ftailioad  Iron...; 

9f  (re,  cap  and  bonnet 

ilailii,  Spikc:i  and  Tack* 

Shain  Cabloft 

Inehoxn  and  Parts 

(LuviU  and  Parta 

Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel. 
Bteel  


1856. 


1857. 


$5,3a2.785 

478,523 

345,094 

814,342 

1,171,085 

186:il2 

0479,280 

4392 

127,879 

485  ,.'^68 

80,866 

46,828 

6,810,686 

2,538,323 


$24,580,282 


$4,423,935 

809,001 

824,675 

1,082.389 

1,001.742 

lli;680 

7,465,596 

0,168 

188,756 

293,124 

82.980 

67,926 

7,521,626 

2,683,614 


$25,954,111 


1858. 


$3,818,918 

420<49» 

373,399 

945,078 

789JM9 

87,118 

2,987,676 

6,900 

100,481 

155,408 

8.078 

45^5 

6,360348 

1,873,111 

$16,828,089 


6.— TONXAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Balance  of  tonnage  Juno  80,  1857 4,940,848 

Built,  regiBtered,  enrolled  and  liceuBed  during  the  year. . . .       271,900 

Total  supply ' 5,212,748 

Sold  to  foreigners 20,804 

Condemned 16,037 

Lost  at  sea 68,402 

Corrections 57,132—   162,985 


Total  tonnoije  July  Ist,  1858 6,040,808 

Increuse  during  the  year 108,065 

The  following  will  bIiow  the  description  of  vessela  built  durine  the  year : 

Ships  and  barques.  No 1^2 

Brigs 46 

Schooners 431 

Sloops  and  smaller  craft 400 

Steamers '. 226 

Total  number  built, 1,226 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  15 
years. 

Year  ending  Number  of  Tohii  and 

June  30.  yoakcIs.  95tht. 

1844 7GG 103,537  29 

1845 1,038 146,018  02 

1846 1,420 188,208  98 

1847 1,598 248,732  67 

1848 .,..t 1,851 818.075  54 

1849 1,547 256,577  47 

1850 1,300 272,218  64 

1851 1,367 298,208  60 

1852 1,444 851,498  41 

1863 1,710 425,672  49 

1854 1,774 635,616  01 

1855 2,084 588,460  04 

185G 1 ,70S 469.398  78 

1867 1,4M .^1^{WV4l  70 

1858 1,225 .^AajKfc^ 
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7-— TRADE  OF  BALTIMORE. 

The  Baltimore  American  published  in  a  supplemental  sheet,  at  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  year,  a  complete  statement  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  that 
^ity  during  the  year  1868.  Tnis  statement  shows  that  within  the  time  named 
the  trade  of  the  city  considerably  exoeeded  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  We 
«ite  the  principal  ilema : 

Dollui.  DolUrt. 


BootsaaddMM 3,850,000 

Books  and  paptr..., 8,000,000 

Coal 8,060,000 

aothloff..... 0,(00,000 

Oopper 2,000,000 

Cotton 2,325,000 

Cofbo 3,900,000 

Drq(«|  paints,  4m 1,500,000 

Dry  cooda 30,000,000 

Esr^enware  1,000,000 

fteh 280,000 

Hear 5,256,000 

Gnin 6,800.000 

Oaaao 1,000,000 

Btrdwon 6,000,000 

Iron 2,000,000 


Leather 1,800,000 

Live  stock 4,174^000 

Lumber 1,500,000 

MolaweB 900,000 

Naval  stores 268,000 

0>i«ter8 4.000,000 

ProvisioDn 5l000,000 

Piano  trade 320,000 

Salt 86,000 

Sugar 0,000.000 

Tobacco  and  ctgara 4.980,000 

Yessels  boilt 366,000 

Whlakej 1,670,000 

Wool 875,000 

Total 108,000,000 


8.— THE  FISHERIES. 

The  whale  fisheries  of  the  North  still  continue  to  show  evidence  of  decline 
The  whole  number  of  vessels  now  employed  is,  560  ships,  19  brigs,  45  schooners. 
We  lean  from  the  Whaleman^t  Shipping  List  the  following  : 


Mtw-Bodfozd 

falrhavon 45. 

Westport  18. 

Dartmoatlu 10. 

Matupobott 13. 

Sippican — . 

Wareham 1. 


BhIpaaaidBarki. 

816 107.931 

16,144 

4,23a 

2,807 

3,<W>4 

008 
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BbJpi  aad  Bnki. 

Orleans 1  .... 

Beverly 2 

New-Iiavon 1 

Fall  River 2 

Holmeii' Hole 1 

Halem    1 

Sandwich 1 


«95 

567 
490 
420 
210 
166 


DifL  of  New-Bedford  .403 135,841 

New'Loodon...... . . '. .  43 16,755 

Nantucket 30 11,037 

&gIIarhor 16 5,950 

Edgartoim 16 £,i>»6 

Warren 15 4,851 

Provincetovn 5 3,00'.) 

Mjrrtic 6 2,040 

Onenport 4 I,f},'i7 

CoIdSpring 4  l,60fl 

etoniDgton. 4 1,304 

ralaonth 3 1,100 

Kewpori 3 9S6 

*The  aggregate  tonnage  includes  19  Brig.'i  and 


Total,  Jan.  1, 1859..  .561* lO.^llS 

S)iowin;ra  diminution  of  26  ships  and  barkn 
and  4  schooncrM;  an  addition  of  one  brig,  and 
a  diminution  of  8.(>3'Honf.  Of  the  above  in 
owned  in  the  States  of — 

Ships  tndBarki.    Brigi.     Sehn.     Tonnage 

Maf!iiachuBi>tt!i .  465 14 32 159.303 

Connecticut 54 3 11....  2n.756 

New-York 24 2 2 9.219 

Rhode  Island.. .  18 — —  —     5,8:i7 


Total 501 19 45. . .  .195,115 

45  Schoonorn,  distributed  bctvccn  the  i>ort.'t. 


9.— IMPORTS  OF  DRY  GOODS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  from  the  New- York  Economist,  will  show  tlie  di>clino  in 
importations  of  Dry  Goods  during  last  year  : 


1849. 

mi.. 

1852.. 

1850. 

1654.. 

lR5o. 

1856.. 

1857  , 


Woolens. 


1S5S. /   21.lUJm 


$11.983iZ79 
10,505.016 
15.2.52.028 
10;i72,991 
28.204,146 
21.8S4,:{46  ! 
19.W7.015  ; 
26.185,825  , 
24,ti3H,403 


Cottons. 


$0,510,972 

n.o:;8..m5 

11,027.9:;8 
11,3R9.«58 
lfl,8us.353 
15.610.143 
11,274221 
12.901. 1.?.» 
l7M0j562 
13M7f943 


Bilks. 


$15,295,753 
2O.v'H1.0;J4 
2.5,480,4'xl 
22.944.rrf)3 
34.128.:)19 
27,590.393 
2:?.47  8.400 
•JH,7.30.519 
27.6ftl.9S7  1 
20,381.730  I 


|4,75»;,5»il 
7,r.02.941 
0,749.M18 
7,10:{.8S7 
8.790.135 
7,2.'»H.O.V2 
0,924  .«r^ 
8.TT2.;^a2 
f..9-;8.T.\7 


7,008.t\aft 


MiHcellane-  ' 


OUH. 


Total. 


13.959.210 
2.2*<2.4:j7 
4.110,1(11 
4.644.UI7 
5.766.904 
5.«0.'S.9  9 


?4.'i,.-.14,775 
.'.fi.,'I2:J.fi23 
f»(),fl26.4M 
r2.:i04.2fil 
9:.4(»9.086 
7  S.  157,873 


1 
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FIlTAlf  CUL  CXnCDITIOir  OF  THE  COVHTBT. 


10.— IMPORTS  INTO  NEW- YORK— DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN. 

Jan.-Dbc,  1858. 


Brandj 


hf.  pipe* 4,207 

qr.  cmIch  and  )>bla 15,429 

Co&I tons 95S,648 

Cochineal ceroonn 1.173 

Cocoa   bugA lA,8.'i2 

Coffao paekagfs M7/t02 

Cotton balHH 421.5:;8 

Xarthfuiraro packaireH S3iS7  u 

Ilgu 

OiD piueH 18.0(V1 

Hemp bHleit 100.A10 

•'       ton* 252 

HldM baled Z,W» 

'*      No..  ....1,909,534 

Iron^Bar tons a4,:i21 

Pig  tonH 2r»,6a3 


41 


Sbeet,  &  c bnndleH. 

Indigo caHCH. 

"       ceroous. 

Lrad pigA 

LinM«d  Oil ^a^kA. 

MoIaiMeK bogiihea<lM . 

*'       tirrccH. 

"       barroU. 

Olive  Oil caHkii. 


(i 


463.929 
1,553 

64*2 

2,422 
eft,673 

4U>(K» 
77,276 

l,8i.l 
.  boxca  and  bavketa 62,280 


Pepper 

Pimento ..bags 

RagD balet 38lI 

RaUins kfca 

bozea  aad  fnlla 

^      drama 

Rice tierccB 71,' 

Rum puDcheoD* 

Halt buahoU 2,717 

teUpetr«and  Nit  Soda.  ..baga 

Sagara hogsheada 

tierces 

**      barrela 

^      boxea 

"■      baga 

Spelter plaiea 

Tin— Banea,  kc piga 

^*     Plates boxea 

Tobacco .hogalieada 

"        ....  bales  and  eeroona 

Winea butts  and  pipe* 

**      .bogshe-ads  k  half  p  pes 

•*■     quarter  caaka 

«     barreU 

*■*■     boxes T 

Wool balea S.' 


11.-  OUR  COMMERCE  WITH  BRAZIL. 

It  is  ircll  IcDown  that  whilst  we  import  an  aTeraffe  of  $15,000,000  pn^^gg^g 
lirom  Brazil,  she  takes  iu  turn  from  ns  bat  about  $4,000,000  mcrehandiae,  o 
io  tlie  rce>trictiT<!  Hyt^tcm  \TUich  is  in  Yogue  thvre.     In  a  late  number  of 
ficw,  (lSo7)  wc  Bhowiid  this  very  clvarly. 


lU- 


Yearn. 

1*11-1  H40 
1H41-1K50. 
IW 1-1 857. 


Importii  from  Brazil 
to  U.  S. 


ExportM  from  U. 
to  Braiil. 


$47,274,000 |iM.710,«00 

ei»,01(M)OO 29.320,060 

lUS.r,2r{,000 29.009.000 


.$83,945,000 


Total $-22J,41«,000 

The   rnnin   item  of  importation  is  (.-otfoe,  whioh  has  risen  in  Yalne   fh»iB 
$6,802,000  iu  lbl4  to  $10,8'iO,lK)0  in  1804,  and  in  lKo8,  viz : 


Year. 
1S44. 


Poaiulik 


Taluo. 


At.  Price. 


95291.000 $5,802,000 $6  95 

1S45 7H.,V,3.000 4,40l,(H)0 5  60 


18-10. 
1847. 


97.f».'i.'..000 5.904.000 6  11 

94.91rt.(XK) 5,6:,i,000 5  76 

1*18 lliM»27,000  5,WJtt.000 5  36 

1K49 lJ-i.''iSl.()00 0,770,000 5  50 

18.'.0  (M),310;000 7,422,000 8  30 

18.-)1 Io7.r»7»,0o0 S,881.00O 8  25 

18,V2 1:JS.1.V».000 10,0«4,(H)0 7  25 

iwa l.'i3,.^^s.^K)0 ii,S44.noo 7  75 

lH.-)4 ll6,7i»4,0U0 10.330,000 8  75 

18  >7 197,421,000 17,981,000  g  10 

12.— FINANX'IAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Tho  iiioroHniile  Agency  of  J.  D.  Pratt  ik  Co.,  Baltimore,  have  issued  a  repoi 
which  contains  the  following  statistics,  and  which  they  preface  with  these 
markii : 

The  rt'sult  of  tl)i.s  carefully  ])reparcd  analysis  will,  we  think,  justify  ns  in 
Bomiug,  that  there  is  ground  for  congratulation  in  tlie  present  aspect  of  coi 
juerciiii  aifiiirs.     It  is  sttmuwhut  check^r^d^  it  \&  irv\e,  but  eneonru^cment  is  thi 
preraiJing  feature  ;  indeed  "wcrt  \i  W*a  «so,  >R<i  *\k^>\i\^\vKs«  i^w\A%»X  cw<(^saW.' 
thankfuJness,  when  we  conaidertW  wiV«TfcXna\%^<i^^w^^  Y^aWi  >iNaLWMgcw.   'TtJ!^  •^ 
concJuw'on  is  juatifiablo  lUat^<i  ftVa\\\jA^ft%«l<s'^Ti»'^*5^*^^'^«»*'^'^^'^'^ 


PWAHCIU.  CCafDlTKUr  OP  THE  COOMTaT. 
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THE  BANKING  8T8TEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


18.--00MMEBGE  OF  HAVANA,  1868. 

The  Savannah  Republican  thus  translates  from  the  Diorio  de  la  Marina : 

There  arrived  in  the  port  of  Havana  for  the  year  1868,  182  American  mm 
chant  steamers,  against  107  in  1867.  Sailed  in  same  time  130,  against  1G6  in  186' 

The  number  of  i>assengor8  arrived  from  the  United  States  in  1868  was  4,88. 
The  total  number  of  passengers  from  all  points  was  81,666. 

The  number  of  vessels  touching  at  the  port  of  Havana  in  1868  was  968,  i 
392,672  tons,  a^inst  909  vessels,  of  406,873  tons,  in  1867.  Vessels  from  a 
points  during  the  year,  1949,  of  679,816  tons,  against  1,963,  of  696,366  tono,  i 
1857. 

The  total  exports  of  Sugar  from  Havana  and  Mantonzas,  for  the  year  1861 
was  1,268,160  boxes,  against  1,116,696  boxes  in  1867  ;  of  which  to  the  Unite 
StaUs  849,186  boxes,  against  802,112  boxes  in  1867. 

Total  exports  of  Coffee  from  Havana  in  1868,  20,483  arrobos,  (26  lbs.,)  agahu 
19,609  arrobos  in  1867  ;  of  which  to  the  United  States  7,734  arrobos,  agauist  819 
arrobos  in  1867. 

Total  exports  of  Molasses  from  Havana  in  1858,  21,646  hhds.,  against  80,16 
hhds.  in  18o7  ;  of  wliich  18,765  to  the  United  States,  against  23,804  in  1867. 

Total  exports  of  Rum  for  the  year,  18,416  pip^B,  against  14,068  in  1867 ;  i 
which  to  the  United  States  919  pipes,  against  250  pipes  in  1867. 


Totol  exports  of  Cigars  100,231,000,  against  146,/20,000  in  1857.     Of 
ufootured  Tobacco  .\O40,896  lbs.,  against  8,690,186  11)S.  1867. 

Total  exports  of  Honey  1,079  tierces,  against  1,640  in  1867  ;  of  which  to  th 
United  States  234  tierces,  against  264  tierces  in  1857. 

Total  exports  of  Wax  37,016  arrobos,  against  49,732  arrobos  in  1867  ;  of  whiA 
to  the  United  States  373  arrobos,  ogoinst  80  arrobos  in  1857. 

Total  imports  of  Rice  for  the  ^cor — ^from  the  United  States  76,877  qnintali 
Spain  72,486  qumtals,  and  from  India  116,273  quintals. 


(100  lbs) ;  from 


14— COMMERCE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  Revenues  collect<.'d  in  Circat  Britain  in  1857,  on  imports,  reaehfl 
$115,000,000.  of  which  Tobacco  fnniished  $25,000,000. 

Tlie  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1857,  reached  the  enormous  amount  < 
$939,222,203 ;  and  the  exports  amounted  to  $738,871,505.  Of  the  import 
$708,306,225  come  from  fort'ign  countries,  and  $230,915,980  from  the  oolonia 
Of  the  exports,  $(310,830,5o5  was  of  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  an 
$120,540,970,  the  voluc  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  goods  exported  from  tl 
country. 

These  exports  were  distributed  as  follows  : 


United  State.-i $92,764,28.'i 

Xa*tlndie.i 68..i:»,.'>70 

AimtraUR 48.809.975 

Haii«o  Townn 47.970.810 

Franco 31.921,070 

IIolUwl 31.06rt,790 

Brazil 27.70«..V»0 

Auntria lft.567,000 

Rasala 15.000,000 

Canada ri.'B9,000 

Wfnt  Indies 11.500.000 

Spain 10,002,040 


Cape  of  Good  Hope  colony 10,OOIMN 

Turkey 9,496,M 

Pnifutia 8,706i9l 

China 8,649,09 

BelKiiim 8,(\36,IM 

HanoTor 8,188,71 

Portugal 7,S91,0I 

CuK% 0.761,01 

Chili ti</aSM 

Peru 5,808,« 

Sicily ...  6,A0S.TI 

Sardinia 5,444^M 


15.— THE  BANKING  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Again  we  ore  in  the  midst  of  a  general  inflation,  and  ore  experiencing  til 
benefit  of  what  may  be  believeil  to  be  at  present  o  healthful  reaction  against  tb 
panic  of  1857-*8.  The  country  is  undoubtedly  prosperous  in  oil  its  deportmenl 
of  industry.  The  Southwo8t*^in  particular  was  neyer  more  so,  and  with  hig 
prices  of  staples,  lands  and  ncgrtK's  ore  daily  on  the  rise.    The  Bonk  stotemenl 

are  also  favorable.     The  following  is  from  the  "  New- York  Courier  and  Enqiii 

rer/' 

We  give  the  following  exhibit,  iliow\n^  tVxft  wjim^Mots^  ^'^  ^^'ftwBtt  dl  ^ 


ras  BAimna  byhtbh  of  "^ie  ukitkd  tTATst. 
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C0A8T    SURVEYS. 


16.— TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Tho  totAl  rccoiptfl  of  tol)acco  at  Kiohmond  during  the  last  commerelal 
M  reported  for  tlie  Whigj  weru  51,808  hhdB. 

In  1857 88,748 

In  185G 40,160 

Of  which  the  conclusiye  exports  were  C,617  hhda.,  viz. : 

To  New-York 2,222 

To  Pliiladelphia 151 

To  Baltimore 4,144 

Foreign  Exports. 

The  following  Ib  a  carefully  prepared  comparative  statement  of  the  expor 
of  toUacco,  from  Richmond,  direct  to  foreign  ports,  during  the  month  of  8e 
tember  last,  and  for  the  four  years  ending  80th  September : 

The  amount  of  the  tobacco  and  stems  exported  from  Richmond,  for  the 
four  years,  is  recorded  at  tho  cuBtom-house,  in  that  city,  as  follows  : 


iti 


To  Antwnrp. . . . 
To  Bordt>aux... 
To  Bremttn.     . 
To  BrUtol.  ... 

To  Dublin 

To  Gi'non 

To  OlAHjrow. . . 

To  Havre    

ToLeith 

To  Livor|>n(>I.  . 
To  Loiitlon.  . . . 
To  MHTHoillo*. . 
To  Porto  Rico. 
To  Rotti'niam . 
To  Venice 


Sept.  1858. 


Total  hhilH 


510 

fi21 
240 

1,708 

1,740 


•   •  •  < 

66; 


1867-'68. 


1856-'67. 


1,847 

1,146 

4,685 

997 

621 

240 

2J75 

•  •  •  • 

6,8;V2 

1,901 

003 

•  ■   •   • 

681 
5.0fi2 


1.656 

3,360 

638 

'766 

2ii62 

4,2'»3 

1,722 

550 

6 

5,206 


186&-'66. 


1864-' 


5,488 


27,120 


20,143 


611 

4,218 

483 

4C6 

1.852 

384 

3,968 

2,117 

760 

2 

802 

Zy2i)Q 


18,758 


2,867 
421 


307 
3,021 

3^972 
1.649 
1,149 

478 
3,246 

18,656 


The  value  of   the  tobacco  and  stemB  exported  from   Richmond,  for  the 
past  four  yearn,  is  rcconled  at  the  ouBtom-house,  in  that  city,  as  follows: 


Qnarten  eniliiif; 

18.»4-'55. 

1855-'56. 

1856-'57. 

1857-'6a. 

Docemher  31. ^t. . 
March  Slat.... 
Juno  80 

$570,048 

48.571 

411.047 

1,805,832 

$221,478 

a').OlO 

351.612 

2,256.413 

$808,358 
270.587 
764.682 

2,649.805 

$558,964 

68.182 

812.943 

8opt«mbcr  30th. 

2.913.511 

Total!  

!         $2,931,408 

!         $2,855.. -.08 

$4,490,882 

$4,348,000 

17.— COAST  SURVEYS. 

There  havini^  been  some  complaint  about  the  cost  of  our  Coast  Survey,  we 
preMnt  the  following  compririson  of  the  cost  of  the  U.  8.  Coast  Survey  with 
foreign  coast  surveys ;  and  comparison  of  the  cost  and  progress  during  tweWe 
yaara  previous  to  1844,  with  cost  and  proirress  during  the  last  twelve  yean  under 
thepresent  organization,  taken  from  the  Boston  Poitt : 

The  trigonometric  and  hydro^raphic  surveys  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
b^re  been  in  progress  since  ITOl.    TVve  tu^oxvcwcvoXVvL  %wxn^^  VvaA  tc^%\.^vL^  tA 
1S66,  #12,000,000.  and  88.000,000  tootc  tvt^  T^c\vvvT<i^  Vo  tomvVv^  >x    'W'tV-^^x^^ 
nphic  •urvey,  which  is  an  mdeper\<\ei\\.  suiNe^.Vw  to%\.\u\>\^\^%x  V'wvcvX.vj^^^ 
10,000,000.     ToUl  cost  of  land  twoiV  sitid  Yi^Ato^;w^Vl,%^'^,^^.^^'   '\.Vv%>* 
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♦xefauiTe  of  $17,000^000  expended  tmce  1837  for  pariib  m^s,  aod  exchinTe 
aleo  of  the  British  foreign  hydrography. 

France  hai  been  engared  nearly  one  hundred  years  on  her  trigonometrieal 
eurrey;  besides  which  she  has  expended  in  her  hydrography  alone,  since  1884, 
94,300,000. 

The  surveys  of  England,  France.  Germany,  and  Russia,  cost,  per  square  acre, 
imn  nine  to  twelve  cents.  The  cost  of  the  land  work  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  is  only  one  fifth  of  this  amount  per  square  acre. 

While  England  has  expended  310,000,000  since  1836  on  her  hydrography 
alone,  and  France  $4,300,000,  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  land  work  and 
hydrography  has  only  cost,  up  to  the  present  time,  $4,600,000.  The  English 
land  work  and  hrdrograpby  have  cost  $22,000,000  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  length  of  the  whole  English  coast  is  4,400  miles;  that  of  the  French 
coaat  600  miles ;  and  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  nearly  three  times  the 
leDgth  of  the  English  and  French  coasts  together. 

The  English  employ  over  three  thousand  persons  on  their  land  work  alone, 
irhile  the  land  work  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  does  not  employ  as 
many  hundreds  of  persons.  There  have  been  engaged  on  the  new  map  of 
France  2,500  persons,  men  of  education,  since  its  commencement,  besides  the 
laborers.  The  advantage  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  is  its  very  efficient 
organization  which  has  been  recently  spoken  of  in  Europe  as  the  most  peHeot 
of  modem  times. 

The  work  of  the  last  twelve  years  may  be  compared  with  the  previous  twelve 
^ears  as  follows : 

The  expenditures  for  the  twelve  years  previous  to  1844  amounted  to  $766,000. 
and  Mr.  Hassler  operated  from  only  one  base.  Since  that  time  the  length  of 
coast  has  been  more  than  doubled  by  the  admission  of  Texas  and  the  acquisition 
of  California,  and  the  operations  are  carried  on  now  from  eleven  bases.  The 
oxpctnditoree  during  the  last  twelve  years  have  been  four  times  the  expenditures 
lor  the  previon*  twelve  years,  but  while  the  expenditures  have  been  increased  by 
aboat  33  per  cent,  yearly,  the  amount  of  work  done  has  been  increased  by  about 
IV5  per  cent,  yearly.  The  following  examples  of  statistics  will  illustrate  this 
point : 

12  jn.  proT.  to     12  rrn.  after 
1844.  ISM. 

Xand  surveyed  by  triangulation,  square  miles 9,000  30,000 

Soundings 808,000       3,674.000 

^tfiles  of  shore  surveyed  by  the  plain  table 7,500  27,500 

Astronomical  stations  occupied 9  109 

Xaee  lines  measured 3-19  mis.     59-153  mis. 

Magnetic  stations 0  183 

Tidal  sUtions 127  900 

Total  number  volumes  of  original  observations  previ- 
ous to  1844  and  since 566  9,051 

C^omplete  maps  engraved  previous  to  1844  and  since .  5  61 

X^reliminary  charts  previous  to  1844  and  since 0  276 

I^rinted  copies  of  maps  distributed  since  1844 66,576 

The  amount  of  office  work  done  in  the  last  twelve  years  is  estimated  from  the 
statistics  to  be  eighteen  times  the  amount  executed  the  previous  twelve  years. 
^    Taking  all  this  work  into  account,  while  the  increase  in  expenditures,  suppos- 
Ug  it  to  have  been  gradual,  has  been  33  per  cent.,  and  the  extent  of  the  coast 
^doabled,  the  gain  in  economy  has  been  about  55  per  cent. 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in  making  this  calculation,  the  cost  of  labor 
mod  material  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  the  last  twelve  years  has  been  much  higher 
^han  the  preceding  twelve  years. 

By  the  report  of  the  New>York  Underwriters,  it  would  appear  that  the  losses 
^irom  shipwrecks,  dec,  on  our  coast  amounted  to. 

In  1854 $25,000,000 

1855 16,860,000 

1856 ^^,\Wi.^»» 

1857 ^,^«y<i,<KjK» 

In  1844  the  value  of  our  foreign  imports  was %\Qa,QKi<i,QW^ 

1654. .,.,... , ^^.'O^Q^Qftft 
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The  object  of  the  Coast  Surrey  it  the  protection  of  tUe  commerce.  Ought 
ite  efficiency  to  be  imperiled  by  attacks  which  have  originated  in  personal  diffi- 
culties with  the  superintendent  ? 
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1.— UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

It  mn«t  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  Sonthem  progress  eye  rj where,  to  ^ 
learn  that  the  movement  for  establishing  a  groat  central  University  among  us,^ 
is  likely  to  bo  eminently  successful,    Already  subscriptions,  ranging  in  amonnkli' 
fh>m  $500  to  $20,000,  are  made  by  liberal  and  public-spirited  citizens  in  th< 
several  States,  and  if  the  appeal  is  brought  to  every  Southern  home  and 
hearth,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  wilZ^ 
be  obtained  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.     Let  the  ladies,  who  are  ere 
potential,  take  up  this  cause.    Is  there  no  "  Southern  Matron"  to  arise  here  i 
response  to  the  call?     Wo  believe  there  will  be  such  in  every  neighborhood^. 
The  work  is  a  noble  one. 

Though  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  there  will 
be  nothing  sectarian,  op  limited,  in  the  character  of  the  University,  as  its  char, 
ter  and  the  declarations  of  its  friends  will  show. 

There  are  in  the  Southern  States  about  100.000  cotton  planters  alone,  and  if 
only  one  in  one  hundred  of  them  would  contribute  one  thousand  dollarit,  enough 
would  be  obtained  to  put  tlie  Institution  at  onoe  upon  the  most  substantisl 
basis. 

It  is  only  the  interest  of  the  amount  subscribed  that  can  ever  be  used  for  tho 
purposes  of  th«!  University,  the  principal  being  ]>laced  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
for  each  State,  to  be  invostt^d  as  a  ponnancnt  and  inalienable  fund. 

Let  all,  however,  read  the  addresn,  which  we  give  entire,  with  our  own  di- 
visions, and  then  decide  for  themselves  how  much  they  will  contribute.  It 
will  ever  afford  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to  aid  this  movement. 

UK'ATIOX    OF   THE    r.VIVERSITT. 

Tho  selection  of  Sewanoe  as  the  site  of  our  projected  Institution,  was  not 
made,  in  tho  tirot  instance,  without  the  maturest  dulil>eration.  At  the  meeting 
held  in  Julv,  1^^57,  at  tho  I^)okont  Mountain,  a  Committee  of  Location  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  one  Trustee  from  each  J>ioci>se,  whose  business  it  was 
made  to  exaniiue  all  the  sugc^Citted  localities  and  to  report  to  a  meeting  to  b« 
held  at  Montgomery  in  Xuvenibcr,  1857,  with  the  full  understanding  that  the 
Board  would  then  and  tliere  decide  this  important  ({uostiou  of  location.  Hav- 
ing examined,  personally,  such  proposed  sites  as  their  other  duties  would  per- 
mit, the  Committee  of  iJocation  requested  Col.  Walter  Gw\*nn,of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Railroad,  to  organize  a  corps  of  civil  engineers,  with  instructions  to  examine 
minutel}"  every  locality  whicu  might  desire  to  prc'(»eut  its  claims,  and  called  at- 
tention, through  a  series  of  questions  prepared  with  great  judgment  by  its 
Chairman,  to  the  points  deemed  most  important  in  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. To  the  meetini^  held  in  Montgomery,  in  yoveml)er,  1857,  this  Corps  of 
Engineers  reported  in  full,  laying  Ix'fore  the  Board  accurate,  because  .^i<.*ntifie» 
information  ui>on  all  the  poinU  material  to  a  tinal  judtrnifUt  in  the  premises. 
Gentlemen  sent  up  as  delejiates  from  these  respective  localities  wopi^  examined 
minateiv  a?  to  their  heaUiifulness,  tU«»ir  «ieavis*vl>iUty.  climate,  water,  building' 
materia js,  and  centralitv.  AdvocaU'*iTou\e\iQ\v  V>et».V\x.>j  "^vx^^  V«.'^t\\t\>  \«c\»ii\, 
and  were  permitt^id  to  enter  as  fuUy  aa  \\\c\  v\«m**\  vuV^  v>c^«^  \w<tT\\*^1>iN\tE«  W 
vorite  sites.      When  these  exanunaUona  ^wt  %in^fe^  *^'i'^  ^"^  \\xft'\rM»\«fc^  %a 
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desired  to  ipeak,  wero  heard  before  tho  Board.  It  was  then  resolved  that  no 
looalitj  slioald  be  scleotcd  which  did  not  receive  the  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each 
order,  the  order  of  Biehops  aud  the  order  of  clerical  and  lay  Tmstees.  After 
a  long  balloting,  not  unaccompanied  by  prayer  for  the  Divine  guidance,  Sewa- 
neo  was  selected  as  combining  more  advantages  than  any  locality  which  had 
been  examined.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  neither  a  hasty  nor  ini])ul- 
sive  decision  to  which  tho  Board  came  at  Montgomery,  and  subsequent  inve^ti- 
ffation  and  personal  examination  have  confirmed  those  whu  voted  for  it  in  the 
hrst  instance,  and  have  removed  the  objections  of  some  who  then  voted  against 
it.  We  feel  confident  that  Sewance  only  needs  a  personal  inspection  to  satisfy 
most  minds  that  it  has  been  well  and  judiciously  chosen  for  its  purpose. 

rrS  CRNTRAL   SOUTIIKRN    POSITION    AND   IIKALTHFrLNESS. 

The  selection  of  the  site  for  the  proposed  University  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  objects  which  tiie  Southern  Dioceses  hod  in  view  in  its  es- 
tablishment. Apart  from  these,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  prove  that  it  was  the 
fittest  locolity,  but  in  conjunction  witli  them,  it  will  be  found  to  unite  more 
completely  tmin  any  other,  all  the  rc(piirement8  of  such  a  scheme.  For  this  ii 
not  the  feeble  effort  of  a  single  Diocetie>  but  the  concentration  of  tlic  patronage 
often  Dioceses,  cxtendinff  from  the  southern  lino  of  Kentucky  and  \irginia  to 
the  western  limits  of  lexas  and  Arkansas.  Any  locality,  therefore,  which 
would  give  anything  like  general  satisfaction,  must  occupy  a  central  position, 
inclining  as  much  as  possible  toward  the  West,  since  that  is  the  only  aircction 
in  which  this  confederation  of  Dioceses  can  ever  extend  itself  This  limited 
the  Trustees,  of  course,  to  a  certain  range  of  country,  outside  of  which  it  would 
have  been  a  waste  of  time  to  have  examined  and  considered  any  locality.  But 
it  was  likewise  essential  that  the  selection  should  be  made  from  that  portion  of 
the  centre  of  these  Dioceses  which  should  offer  undoid>t.ed  healthfulnoss,  upon  a 
soil  furnishing  abundant  sup^ilies  of  freestone,  wat<*r,  which  should  afford  easy 
commnnicatiou  with  all  part^  of  the  eonfe<leration,  and  which  should  l)c  sur- 
rounded by  a  fanning  country  providing  the  necessaries  of  life  in  any  <piantity, 
and  at  a  modenite  expense.  Tlies(>  reiiuirenients  still  further  limited  the  choice 
of  the  Tnij*teeM,  and  confined  thoni  witliin  un  area  ext^;nding  from  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  to  McMinville,  Teuness«»e,  hk  its  eastern  and  we>*t«Tu  limits,  and  from 
Kuoxvillc  to  llunt.-^ville.  Alaiiaina,  ha  its  nortlifru  and  soutiicni  limits.  With- 
in these  boundaries  the  choice  must  be  made,  or  else  there  would  be  dissatis- 
faction and  unsuitablenes:j. 

A  NEW    AND    DEHIlUnLK    KKaTUKE. 

There  was  yet  another  point  to  be  eoin^iilerod,  connected  with  the  social  life 
of  the  South,  which  demanded  attention  in  tiie  .'jettli-incnt  of  this  question.   Our 
citizens  hove,  for  the  most  part,  made  the  sumnur  months  tiieir  i»eriod  of 
traveling,  either  tor  pleasure  or  business.      During  tlu:}?e  ln)t  months  their  plan- 
tations, and  even  their  eitv  homes,  are  doscrte*!,  and  tln-y  are  scattered  all  the 
world  over,  from  our  own  local  Springs  to  Saratoga,  Newport,  Varis,  Uomo, 
and  Naples.      At  this  season  it  is  inconvenient  for  tlicm  to  have  their  sons  re- 
turned upon  their  hands.     They  do  not  wish  to  introduce  them,  at  that  imma- 
ture period  of  life,  to  tho  <li'»sipated  society  of  watering  i>laces,  an<l  when  they 
return,  during  vacati(ms  from  college,  th«*y  desire  to  luive  them  at  honu-.      For 
the  South,  the    proper  vaeation   of  a   University  is  the  winter;    that  season 
when  our  planters,  and  merchants,  and  professional  nien,  are  surrounded  by 
their  families  upon  their   ln»m«Hteads  ;  when  the  cheerful  Chri-^tmas  fire  is 
burning  on  t\n'.  hearth,  and  niothers,  and  sisters,  and  servant**,  can  reeeive  the 
returning  student  to  his  home,  and  revive  within  him  that  holy  domestic  feeling 
which  mav  have  decayed  amid  the  schohntiu   isolation  of  a  eolleire ;  when  he 
can  engage  in  the  si>ort.s  which  make  him  a  true  .Southern  man.  hunting,  shoot- 
ing, riding ;  when  ne  can  minirle  freely  with  the  slaves  who  are  in  the  future 
to  l>e  placed  under  his  management  and  control.      That  a  liteniry  institution 
moy  give  the  Btudent  these  j>reoious   months,  it  must  he  placed  where  the   cli- 
mate will  permit  him  to  apply  himself  during  the   hot  moulUs   o{  r?-v\\\\\\\<>T, 
where  intellectual  labor  will  iio|,  be  a  bur.len,  where  eoo\  \v\\r\\\s  \v\\\\  -wwtvvxtv^^ 
will  TC3toro  the  enL'nrio.t  which  have  flagge«l  Aimler  e\o»e  wYYVvesL^ww.     '^\> 
condition  of  tliiuga  could  only  be  secured  upon  aomc  lotX.^'  XaAA^Aww^x  "^^s 
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nhouhl  protnHo  ituclf  into  the  contra  of  the  cotton-pawing  region,  and  be  hap- 
pily KurroumhMl  hy  nil  tlio  othor  rt>qiiin*ment«  of  a  lar^e  institution.  This  eon- 
siiiomtidn,  thrroforr,  forced  the  choice  of  the  Board  within  fttill  narrower 
limiU 

IJiil  then*  wim  Iiki'wis<^  anttther  point  t-o  he  w«'ii{hod.  the  question  of  social 
inUTCdiirsc  fur  the  ProfosKorf  nnd  Stiidcntd   liki-ly  to  be  a^^ernhh^l  at  Aiich  a 
point.      Coiihl  wo  havi*  foiimi  williiii  th«'««'  limits  a  city  of  from  fifty  to  one 
Quntln'd  thiiiKand  inhiihitiintH,  eonihiiiini;  witii  the  n'tiiwiih'nt  of  liirge  towns 
tlie  fnciliii«>!4  whioli  citits  nlfonl  for  th««  coiiiliK't.  t>f  lifo.  and  otfcriniy  the  I'niver- 
flity  undoiilit«'<i  h'-nlthfuhiCA!*.  tlio  Hoard  would  pndiaMy  not  have  hcnitutiMi  in 
gf'K'Ctiiii^  that  as  tho  l»i'st  loi!atii»n  for  thr  rnivi*r.'«ity.     hut  i.o  Mioh  city  offered 
it«>«'lf.  and  tlic  l|lll■^tioIl  wa.H   li-ft  to  Im*  dfoidi'd  hotwti'U  tho  neighborhttod  of  a^^ 
Biiiall  town,  or  th<-  cn*atiiiii  of  a  .»ni-ial  atiiin.splu>rv  of  iij4  own  unmiui  thi'  Uni —  ^ 
vt-rsitv.      Whi-n   it  mus  r«'ihio*il^to  thi»  a]t<Tnati\<' thi-re  wa.s  but  litth- he!iita~,^B>i 
tiun  altouf  tliodiHiiriion,  and  th<>  Hoard  almost  unaiiimoufily  n^rt'l'd  that  it  wouli5.»  ] 
Im*  pn'f«Tabl«*  t«»  cn-jit-?  a  Bocii-ty  around  th<*  l'nivi'r-*ity  whi^'h  i*honld   receiv 
it.*  torn*  fnini  th«»  I 'ni varsity,  an<l  be,  in  a  iiicnsur*',  dept-nih-nl  upon  t!ie  I'niver 

sity.      To  uiakc  thin  a  inatttT  of  ^asv  pt'rformanoi',  K«)hie  btcnlil}'  iinwt  be  se 

leetoil  whii'h  should  coniliiiie  aftra«'livo  HomtTy  auil   ideturt'wiui'  vnri«'ty.  wit^^  ^ 
a  ti'mpt-rat*-  oinnini*r  rdimalo.     If  thino  ctuild  bi*  fouuii.  in  cuiijunctiou  with  ac^^  . 
coR^ibiliiy,  with  an  abundiim^e  of  watt-r,  with  t;ond  building  nuifcrials,  and  t^ut*"^.,^ 
roundi-d  by  a  farming;  otuiniry.  alfordin;;   in  pKiily  th*-  ih-cefrtarirs  of  life,  th  ^j 
lioard  I'onohid.'d  tliat  it  ^hol^jl!  havo  nu-t  with  tht*  h>oaiity  which  its  circuu:*. 
atanei'M  th-inandfd. 

rosrnox,  .natikal  AnVANrAors.  si'knkuy.  v.iv. 

All  th«>sf  thiiii^s  are  e.4inibirii'il  in  tho  loeatitui  whieh  the  Htianl  Iuih  elutsog 
at  Scw.iHiv.  It  lii's  within  the  liniitH  in  whirii  tin;  Ho'ird  was  eireuuitterilnHl 
by  the  primary  action  of  the  Uishops  til  rhilad«>lphia,  bcin^  neither  ho  hr 
wcMt  as  .McMinnvillr,  nor  so  far  south  lut  lfunt>\ille.  It  standi*  upon  the  vK>- 
vat<d  plalrau  of  tlu'  Cumberland  Mountain,  a)>out  l/.MM)  fcft  above  the  level  of 
the  oiM-an.  po-M-.-sinir  a  clinia!*-  •qnivali'nt.  to  that  of  Flat  Koek.  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  i>  :ibo\i>  till'  livci  of  all  jnli-rmilti-nt  disi-asi'.  anil  is  abundantly 
bU's«ti-d   with    tin-    pun-t  wati*r,  tlowini;    fVoui    un'l«T   tlii*    sa!i<lsl<in«  capping 

of   till-  < 'ilMllirrJaild     Uldilr.        It.  i-  ruViTi-d    t  llii-klv  \\  itll    fX«'rll»"Tl1     t  ITllbtT.  oak, 

ohcoiuiit,  aii'l  walnut.  It  ha"  all  ov.r  it  IIh-  mtv  Ix-'t  liiiiMiiii;  st4in('.  and  ean 
^'oninijiud.  by ''a-y  Mppro:u-li,  tin-  liiiii  "t'lni  >,  jin.f  marMi's  in  wliidi  'r«*iini'>Ki«o 
aboMiid-*.  It.  Ikk  I'oal  miiiiv"  at  i*-  \«  rv  >i««<ir.  oin-n.-d  .Mt  avnxl  oi»-t  bv  a  wi-altltv 
eonip;iTiv  «'f  Ni"W-Vork.  ]»rovidirii;  lu*  I  ;i*  \«  rv  n-a-on-'ibji-  rati-.-,  'l"li<ri-  hi"  at 
ils  loot.  r«iinni-i'lii|  with  ii  b\  niilrnad.  oii-'  of  tin.-  rii-ln-t  f:iniiinir  i-iMintrii-j* 
of  ||i>-  \V«'.-t.  NotliiiiiT  i.-  \> anting  to  n-riili-r  it  I'Vi-rv  wav  >iiiTabli'  to  «inr  [Mir- 
po.-f.  :inil  iliiT"'  •■an  In*  no  olijii-tioii-  to  it.  i-.M-i-pi  ilii-v  uriso  Irom  if«*  bi'inir  a 
niountaiti  lofaiioii,  or  from  inai'r"--iliilit v.  or  irom  ili-'-a-f.         * 

Wlii'M  :i  lowlsiMili-r  hiMr-  of  n  ni'Mintain  I'M'.'ition.  In-  at.  <»tjoo  I'on'**  ivi-*  of  a 
lofty  p<':ik,  t!ov«T«'l  iivir  with  rii'_':ri*d  roi-k-.  \v|ii»-i'  .-iiniinit  \<  lo  Ik-  ri-ai'hi-<l  by 
•icviTi'  an<l  loil-oiiM'  l;ilior.  \Va».  ihi-t  I'lini'i-ptinn  of  hi-  rorr»"i't.  hi-  would  Ik; 
riL'^ht  in  artruinir  tliMl  it  m:is  unwiT  to  pl.ii'i-  :i  liiixt-r-it  v  in  -ii'"li  a  po-ition. 
iJut  till- <'umln'rlsmd  pljil«-au  doi-  not  {m.-w-.r,  in  iiny  partii-ujar.  !■»  this  i-on- 
(H-ption.  It  i-"  iii«l  :i  -»  I'ii  >  of  i-ii;r.ri'd  pi-nU-.  l-ul  a  wiili-  t;iMi'-l;it»i|.  baxiii'^  upon 
its  -nmmit  a  li'\«I  ar«  :i  ot"  fVoni  two  in  twriitv  tiiil--  in  wi-llli.  upon  wlii«di  A 
railroad  i-^  now  ruunin'jr  tor  tiii.  lU  niil--.  mm-I  inJLrli'  !"•  ixi'ii'I'-d  lor  a  hun- 
dr«- 1  ;  upiMi  \vlii«!h  -iMjr  P'MiU  Mi'f  iiiM'Ii-.  ;i-  -uiooth  jiiid  m-v  "f  irni-lf  a-  anv 
in  tin-  uiiidli-  I'oiiTitii'-.  ofSoJiMi  « "nrojiiia  or  tIi-oi'Li:i  :  ujion  \\  lui-h  t:irfii-.  i-ounty 
tiiwn**,  .'III"!  waii-riuLi-pl.-ji'i'-*.   ai-i*  hnvitt-d.  and  wlih-li  i-  a-  w.-ll  titiibipd  as  any 

Iiart  of  till-  I'ouutrv  i-\i'i'pt  ih,.  hi  .n  v  riv.-r  -wjimp-.      'I'hi-  platfriu  i-  n-aidu'd 
ly  an  t-a-y  rid«"  of  lirdf  an  limir  upi»n  a  railroad,  buiii    in  tlii-  nio-t    .-ub-tantin1 
nninncr.  anil  laid  with  a  '1"  rail,  whiidi  tra\i-r-'-  thi-  wli'ilf  <\tiMit  of  tin-  rniver- 
*\\\    laniN.       hi    addition   to   tlii^   lailrna*!.  tlii*   ciii/i-ii"  of    I'l-anklin   coiuity. 
whi(*h  lies  at  tli'*  l-a-i*  of  tln'  laiiiU  upon  \\lii«'li  tin-  I'nivt  r^itv  is  to  >!and.  hav« 
nunrautft.'il  tiii*  Iniilditijj  of  a  txiru^nWf  Vvowv  ^-t^xw*-  yv»\\\\  v^wvW  v  ^vtv^^•A.\^v^*•\^JV  aw 
.V/j-/ivi//r  /.Viilnrnd.  to  tin-  siti-  o\'  \\\.' V  wwrAvv. -»» ^^\v\^  vv»-  Ava\\\»-  q.v>\v\\v«»\ 
■       '  -uhinds  ;if  (Mir  ba-.-.  \.v  \•»•^\v  tvxA  vv\x-\  Vunxv-V-.  ^innux^  vV^'  V  vCv 

•'  »^v  Vvocxm-m' ^v^  »A   -aW  W- -ww^V*       \s\vvn 
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•mnmit  has  been  reached,  there  Bprends  ont  before  the  ojo  an  area  with  jast 
enough  andulation  to  make  it  pictnrcmpc,  tiovcred  with* large  timber,  with  a 
rieh  underbrush  of  eraes,  and  with  springs  of  frcostono  water,  yielding  four 
hundred,  five  hundred,  and  in  one  case  one  tlunisnnd  gallons  of  water  i>«r  hour. 
From  this  summit  the  yisitor  i^  delighted  with  semes  of  nnsurpassea  beauty, 
with  points  of  the  mountain  ninning  in  fantastic  shapes  into  the  Tnlleys,  like 
promontories  into  the  ocean,  with  wooden  slopeK  stretching  down  into  the  cul- 
tivated lands,  and  mingling  the  wiUhiesct  of  nature  with  the  improvements  of 
man,  with  fat  valh^ys,  rich  in  the  bounties  of  Providence,  with  un  nlniost  bound- 
less horixon,  spreading  away  toward  the  far  West.     And  these  vitiws  vary  at  a 
hundred  points  of  the  University  lands,  for  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  sandstone 
ibrmalion  to  break  into  gorges,  and  to  open  up  new  scenery  at  every  turn.     The 
«oil,  too,  is  capable  of  producing  the  very  best  vciietables,  specimens  of  which 
were  submitted  to  our  inspection,  and  which  might  bear  comparison  with  any  in 
our  city  markets. 

This  Cumberland  plateau  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  God  for  the  benefit 
and  blessing  of  the  valley  of  the  MisHiasippi,  and  the  cotton-growing  regions  of 
the  Southern  States.     Forming  the  eastern  limit  of  that  immense  valley,  stretch- 
ing, with  this  peculiar  formation  of  a  sandstone  table-land,  for  one  hundred  miles 
across  the  State  of  Tennessee,  easy  of  access  at  many  points,  it  must  become  the 
summer  resort  of  those  wealthy  planters,  who  desire  to  recruit  their  families 
during  the  summer  months,  and  are  yet  unwilling  to  be  far  separated  from  their 
planting  interests.       The  time   is  not  distant  when  this  whole  plateau  will  be 
covered  over  with  villas,  and  cottages,  and  watering  places,  and  will  teem  with 
the  most  retined  society  of  the  South  and  West.     This  will  be  the  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  South  and  West,  and  Wilmington,  Charlf*ston,   and  Savannah,  will 
bere  shake  hands  with  Mobile,  New-Orleans,  Nashville,  and  Memphis,  and  ce- 
ment the  strong  bond  of  mutual  interest  with  the  yet  stronger  ones  of  friendship 
and  love. 

ACCESSIBILITY    OF    SKWANEE — A    BAII.ROAD    CENTRE. 

Because,  when  .Sewanee  was  chosen  as  the  nite  of  the  University,  the  name 

'vraK  unknown,  it  was  at  once  concluded  that  it  was  remote  and  out  of  the  way. 

This  is  the  usual  reasoninrr  of  the  world,  and  was  as  false  in  this  instance  as  it 

is   m  most   others.     Sewanoe.  as  will  b«*  sorn  by  the  accompanying  map,  is  in 

connection  by  rail  and  eltctric  telrcrraph  with  every  portion  of  the  South  and 

'West.     The  railroad  of  the  Sewaueo  Mining  Company  passes  by  the  door  of  the 

University,  and  five  miles  from  it  unites  at  Cliownn  with  thc^  (Miatt'iriooira  and 

Nashville   Kailrorid.     This   gives  direct  aceess,  on   tin*  ont*  haiwl,  by  rail  to  the 

crapital  of  Tenn<  s.see,  and  thence  by  turni)ike  to  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  .ind,  on  the 

other  hand,  by  rail  to  Chattanoojra.  there  uniting  with  that  network  of  roads 

^hich  ran  throu^yh  Dalton  and  Knoxville  to  Virginia,  and  tlirou<ih  Atalanta  to 

Montgomery,  (\>luinbus.  Mac(»n,  Savannah,  Augusta,  Charleston,  Columbia,  S.  C, 

CJharlotte,  X.  C  .  and  Wilminjjton.     At  Stevenson  tlie  Nashville  and  Chattani»oga 

Xiailroad  connects  with   the  Memphis  and    ('harIe.-<ion    Railroad,  wbie.h   brings 

Sewanee  into  immediate  contact  witliMenipbis  and  Aikansatj,  and  when  the  New- 

Orleaiii*  and  .Tackr'On   Kailroad  (now  in   ripid  pn^gress)  is  conipl<*tt>d,  with  tho 

Xvhole  of  Mi»!iissippi,  West  ALibania  and  New-(  )rlc.;ni*.     The  Wills  \'alley  Kail- 

^oa<l   also  connects   with  the  Chalt.iiu)0i:a  and  Nashville    Kailroad,   and  brings 

^orlh  and   Middle  Alabama  into   clo.-e  proximity  with  the   University,   so  that 

instead  of  being  out  of  the  way,  il  c;iii  be  re.i'heil  from  any  and  e\ery  point  of 

*  he  ten  dioceses,  Texas  excepted,  \^ithin  fi»rtv-i'iiiht  hours,  and  from  manv  of  the 

larpe  citie.-^,  thirty  hours  will  be  sunicient  for  ilie  journey.     \\  hen  to  this  is 

wadded  the  chain  of  electric   tele;;raph,    which   pas-^es    the  foot   of  the  plateau, 

"^here  are  but  few  parent.s  win)  might  not  hear  within  a  few  hours  of  the  welfare 

^^f  their  childri'n,  and  who  mi^ht  not  reach  them  in  any  case  of  nects,««ity,  within 

^rora  *)ne  to  two  davs'  travel.     So  far  then  from  beimr   renn»ti',  i'   is  almost  an 

^>qui-distaiit  centre,  not  in  miles  perhaps,  but  cerlairdy  in  means  of  connuunica- 

*■  ion,  from  the  Dioceses  furminjr  ihe  confederati*»n. 

81  MMRR    AND    WIVTKK    ClIMATK- 

The  Bolubrity  of  the  clitn.ite  is  beyond  all  ipiestion.     \l  \«^  ^Te*»  txvm\  ^onox*  < 
■^  7J Minds — it  is  above  the  region  of  c/iolcra— the  lUt^rmomctikaX  itiu^je  \\\  «>x«vv 
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ixcecdfl  80^,  and  the  winter  climate  in  not  nearly  so  aerere  as  that  of  the 
1  collegea  to  which  our  sons  are  freely  sent.  One  remarkable  feature 
ilateau  is  its  dryness,  which  is  evinced  by  the  lack  of  lichens  upon  the 
the  entire  absence  of  moss  or  parasites  living  upon  humidity,  and  by 
lorn  from  dccav  of  the  fallen  timber.  After  a  tree  has  &llen  for  vears 
bark  separates  from  it,  it  separates  without  any  decay  of  either  bark  or 
Pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are  almost  unknown.  Strict  examination  was 
persons  havinff  no  interest  in  the  matter,  who  testified,  one  and  all,  that 
lid  be  no  question  upon  the  subject  of  its  healthfulness.  But  whatever 
i\  e  severity  of  the  winter  climate,  it  need  not  be  encountered  by  the 
it  is  well  known  that  October  and  November  are  two  of  the  most  de- 
lonths  upon  these  plateaus,  and  our  vacation  can  be  so  arranged  as  to 
ihe  University  about  the  middle  of  December,  and,  allowing  the  usual 
f  vacation,  work  would  not  bo  resumed  until  the  middle  of  March.  This 
»ut  the  only  three  months  which  might  be  too  severe,  and  returns  the 
len  to  their  homes,  as  wc  said  before,  during  the  season  in  which  their 
will  be  most  glad  to  see  them,  and  when  they  will  keep  up  the  habits  of 
:h  are  to  be  theirs  in  the  future. 

el  almost  ashamed  to  say  anything  upon  the  silly  cry  of  milk  sickness 
as  been  so  pertinaciously  urged  against  this  locality.  Like  everything 
istant  and  mysterious,  it  seems  to  be  dreadful.  Because  nobody  knows 
is,  it  is  invested  with  additional  horrors.  It  is  magnified  until  fond 
imagine  it  to  be  an  epidemic  like  yellow  fever,  or  cholera,  or  small-poz, 
gr  off  its  hundreds  and  desolating  neighborhoods.  But  the  moment  you 
1  it,  it  vanishes !  Even  when  it  did  exist,  a  generation  back,  tt  was  as 
.  rattlesnake  bite  or  a  spider  sting.  But  it  always  goes  out  with  popula- 
1  cultivation,  and  physicians  of  the  highest  standing  assert  that  ihey 
.  seen  a  case  for  the  last  twenty  years,  although  their  practice  lies  all 
the  coves  in  which  it  is  ^aid  to  exist.  Since  the  Board  have  come  upon 
.,  nobody  lias  d.ircd  to  mention  it.  It  did  very  well  for  a  war-ciy  at 
nery,  but  at  Sewanee  and  Bcorsheba,  not  a  word  is  said  about  it.  And 
cry  best  reason,  because  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability  are  cul- 
those  very  coves  and  living  in  thorn  with  their  families,  because  all  the 
the  valleys  is  sent  into  these  coves  and  upon  these  mountains  to  range 
le  summer  months,  and  because  nobody  hesitates  to  eat  freely  of  the  beef 
nr  which  is  offered  him  here,  and  to  drmk  the  rich  milk  as  if  it  was  water, 
shcba  Springs,  at  Altamont,  at  Tracy  City,  at  Chowan,  at  Winchester, 
places  surround  the  Univcr8ity  site.)  everybody  partakes,  without  scru- 
jiy  food  that  is  set  before  him,  and  the  residents  would  as  soon  expect 
rsenic  in  their  water  an  poison  in  their  milk  and  beef.  The  charge  is 
idiculous,  and  the  students  of  the  University  would  have  about  as  much 
from  milk  sickness  as  from  the  Indians  who  once  roamed  over  these  hills 
rmed  in  these  valleys. 

A    SOUTHBSN    LITERARY    CENTRE. 

Lcse  advantages  of  climate,  accessibility,  healthfulness,  proxifrity  to  the 
rowing  region,  offer  to  the  friends  of  the  students  strong  inducements  to 
ound  the  University,  and  form,  for  the  summer  months  at  leant,  a  fine 
or  the  professorri  and  students.  These  families  will  attract  others,  and 
n,  as  much  sociftv  will  be  iiathered  about  the  University  as  shall  be 
;fM>u8  to  the  younir  men.  Kvcry  facility  will  be  afforded  by  sale  and 
.1  for  the  building  of  ornamental  oottagPH  and  villas  around  the  Univer- 
I  it  will  exhibit  the  same  aspect  as  West  Point  does  in  the  summer,  with 
L>riority,  that,  besides  the  trmsient  visitors  who  will  take  this  place  en, 
the  Southern  springs  and  thu  Northern  cities,  there  will  be  a  much  larger 
)opuIation  spending  the  summer  months  amon^  the  mountains.  The 
are  that  thrni  will  bn  too  much  rather  than  too  httle  society, 
ire  tbe  roasons  which  have  induced  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  adhere  to 
Dice  of  Sewanee  as  the  fittest  silo  for  the  University.  They  have  had 
object  in  view,  the  best  intere.sts  of  the  Institution  which  they  are  en- 
/  to  create  for  the  benefit  and  Ue»t>\ug  of  t^Vvc  Southern  States.  Gould 
f  bcca  swayed  by  any  mciccxiaTy  ot  B\iott«v^\xA\!M)KA.'i«ft,\tM^»£«BDftAti 
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mf  Und  woald  haT«  diveetfld  th«ir  attmtion  •l«ewh«e.  Bnt  tkty 
;iHdtr  a  lolemii  eenM  of  the  deep  iwponstbUtty  which  rwtod  qpoa 
I  Hitter.  They  leh  that  they  had  volunteered  to  perform  for  the 
ifc  n^ieh  was  to  bleaa  it  for  ages  to  eome,  which  waa  to  mould  ita 
Hi  kaming,  which  waa  to  raise  ita  trailinj^  bamMr  firom  the  Aowt  and 
■  ftB  eauai  height  with  those  of  other  ci? ihied  people.  If  they  fiuled, 
ft  vifl  likely  to  ftil  with  them.  Its  Teiy  magnitude  would  pieveot 
ft  vftdartaking  it,  and  theie  would  be  no  hope  of  high  scholarship 
■Mong  ouTMiTea.  We  should  continue  to  be  dependanta  in  thia  aa 
Off  dae.  We  should  continue  to  inmort  teaphera,  clergymen,  pro* 
k  oterai^  men  from  other  lands.  We  should  retum  nothing  to  the 
Nk  of  literature  and  acience,  and  should  be  aliens  from  the  common- 
Una.  We  should  leave  our  institutions  with  the  stigma  reating  upon 
pn^g  instead  of  elevating  our  social  condition.  All  these  oonae- 
m  belsre  us  when  we  made  our  choice,  and  in  full  view  of  them,  with 
ft  Ibr  the  elevation  of  our  homes,  with  a  becoming  leal  for  the  moral 
m  people,  with  a  love,  paasing  the  love  of  woman,  for  the  land  of  the 
I  alave,  we  were  willing  to  stuLo  our  judgments  upon  the  aelection 
(to  time  to  vindicate  its  soundness. 

APPBAL  TO  SOUTBaKH  HBN. 

sbU  iqpon  the  men  of  the  South  to  rally  around  us ;  not  upon  church- 
Nift  upon  all  good  men  and  true  of  whatever  name  and  profession, 
idertalcen  this  thing  as  a  Church,  because  there  waa  no  otker  wajr  of 
nuft  government  of  auch  a  University  must  be  a  unit,  harmonioua 
iplaa,  views  and  feelings.  But  it  is  in  no  sense  intended  to  be  sect- 
orrieulum  will  extend  through  every  branch  of  learning  and  science— 
iU  be  open  to  students  of  every  name  and  aect— ita  conduct  will  be 
the  very  highest  sense  of  the  word.  If  the  States  could  have  done 
BO  ahould  have  let  it  alone.  But  they  could  not  accomplish  it,  for 
bo  no  unity  in  a  State  Institution.  In  can  be  accompuahed  only 
wdy  whose  principles  are  settled,  whose  basis  is  immovable,  whose 
permanent,  whose  spirit,  while  determined,  is  large  and  comprehen* 
oent  in  our  poBsession  of  these  things,  we  have  undertaken  this  task, 
wdowed  forth  our  ideal — we  have  laid  tho  foundations  broad  and  deep, 
or  you  to  rally  around  us,  and  by  your  wealth,  your  counsel,  your  active 
B,  to  enable  us  to  build  up  a  tJniversiW  which  shall  offer  your  sons 
.  literary  culture,  which  shall  surround  your  homes  with  the  refine- 
iOlarship  and  piety,  and  which  shall  vindicate  the  Southern  Statea  from 
'  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 

STBPHBir  Elliott,  D.  D., 

BUhop  of  Georgia* 

LaoNiDAs  Polk,  D.  D., 

Bishop  of  Louisiana. 

Riv.  Albxaitdbb  Gaaoo. 

of  South  Carolina. 

Gborob  R.  Faibbanbs,  Esq., 

of  Florida. 

JoHB  A.  Oalhoun,  Esq., 

of  Abbeville^  South  Carolina. 

2.— UNIVEllSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI.  * 

>leo8ed  to  learn  that  tnis  institution  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
wporated  in  1844,  and  opened  in  1848.    The  fund  devoted  to  its  sup- 
public  lands,  independently  of  State  aid,  amounted  in   1866  to 
19. 

eyes,  of  Carrolton,  Miss.,  in  a  letter  to  tho  Neto-Orleons  Belta^  mc^ 
tieal  workings  of  the  institution  : — ^The  tniateea  conAd  notVa^ft  msAA 
*hetion  to  till  the  lorw  chair  than  the  preaent  meuinbeii^K    OS^a^^ 

"jio.  m.  7  *  1 
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geAOTOiiB,  ^eninl.  I^>foH»or  Stoarns  is  ndminKl  ami  loTod  bj  all  vrho  Icriow  him 
Ad  ill  writvi'  tiiid  lecturer  he  hiiB  few  equalB  in  the  Stato.     Indeed,  I  regard  him 
ai»  nnioiig  \\n'  nu»st.  lenrmMl  jurii»U  MiNnift^ippi,  <ir  even  the  South,  has  eTcr  pro-      _^ 
duced.     Tliifl  niny  bo  thDii^ht.  hy  smne  an  unwarrantable  and  imdewnred  pane-  ■ — .  ^ 
gyric,  but  tlume  who  are  acciuiunted  with  liii«  knowledge  of  the  law  will  beai — x- 
teBtiniony  tlmt  It  w  i«cureely  hix  jut»t  nievd  of  praise.     Nor  do  I  admire  his  K'~~*~~ 


-J 


learning  jnoro  than  the  noble  virtues  which  dwell  witliin  hi*  bo«oiu.       In^pire^^^ 
by  a  I(»ve  of  the  profcHHion  in  which  he  haH  hmg  been  a  shining  light,  and  bya^ 
denire  to  proHiot<*  the  inten'Hte  of  Wis  adopt<Ml  States  he  left  a  practice  fiir  more 
Incrutivo   than  the  chair  he  tills  tut  well.  t4»  plaee  hiniN^lf  in  a  wider  field  of  use- 
fulnestti.  AifonlUig?  hh  this  koIiooI  doen,  fncilitien  far  8upcrif>r  to  tho«e  fonnd  in  an 
lawyer*!*  otlici.'.  iiml  the  eamiidatc^H  for  the  MitmiitHippi  l>ar  facilities  »niK»rior  t 
tho^e  ol*  any  other   law  t«chooI  in  the  Union,  students  are  rcpairii^  tliither  fror^-^ 
every  portion  of  the  State. 

The  l«'aculty  of  Art«  is  equal   in  K^arning  and  ability  to  that  of  which  anj- 
college  in  the  Cnited  Stit^t*  can  boast.     Its  worthy  head.'lVcuideut  F.  A.  I*.  liar^ 
iiuni,  is  rei)uted,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  KunnK',  as  one  of  the  fir^t  ftcieu- 
tiiio  men  of  the  age,  and   bin  8ubordinate» — each  and  every  one — ^i>omci»  a 
reputation  among  the  leanu'd,  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  the  nnwt  ambitious. 

The  ehemieal  and  philohophical  apparatus,  of  the  mo»t  imjMirtnnt  and  co!«t]y 
kind,  are  amply  ttuilicient  tt»  il lust nite  every  subject  of  these  ns^-ful  scioncvs; 
while  the  colleetion  of  minerals,  nhells  and  f«*ssiU  (amounting  to  nearly  fortv 
thousand  in  numlK*r),  ade<pmte  to  the  illustration  of  the  more  ri»ci?nt  an«T  ninr\» 
iniiM>rtant  sciences,  are  unsurpasse<l  by  any  college  in  the  Western  world.  In 
Hhort,  every  facility  n.Mpiisite  to  the  attainment  of  a  thorough  e<lucat-i»«i  is  now 
to  Ik-  founi*!  in  the  Iniversity  of  Mis«tissi|»i>i,  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  this  fact  will  Iwc'ome  known  tjir  and  wide  throughout  the  South- 
western States — for  in»tti!l  thm  will  this  institution  b*»  pn»iM»rly  appreciatctl. 

It  is,  inthM'd,  painful  to  kin»w  then'  are  iu»t  a  fi*w  narrtiw-miniled  individuals, 
here  and  oNowlu-n-.  who  h«'vk  to  d«'traet  fr«>m  the  rising  ri'putation  of  «iur 
Univer-ity  ;  I'Ut,  "lespit**  their  stn-nutnis  itFnrts  to  the  contnirA',  it  iiiovo- 
onwanl  iip<»ii  it"*  l«»l'ty  nilHsion.  Vltu'U  su«'<M'i'«liiii;  yar  brings  to  its  halls  in- 
creariinir  rumibers  <»f  stinl<-ut>»,  and  •iiwii  will  be  it-*  d<"»tiny — rising  higher  and 
hiifh«T  ill  jMibiic  estimation — »n»til  tlw*  e«>loss;»l  strength  i»f  its  hold  nj>on  th«' 
alFections  «»t  the  Southern  people  will  silene*-  fori'ver  tin-  pitrinn*  howls  of  its 
enemies. 

it  is  a  my^txTV  to  im*  why  tin*  i^oplr  of  the  South,  and  especially  of  Mis*i«- 
sippi,  e(iiit:nu«' to  disri'iranl  the  I'duentioniil  si  I  vantages  and  facilities  provided 
in  th«-ir  midst,  and  patrnni/r  the  eolU'ire?*  of  tin-  North. 

All  will  ai-kunwl«'d;;c  tin'  many  tnuplations  jin  atmosphere  pollntfd  by  the 
foul  bn-iitli  of  Al)olitioiii.>>ni  thrown  around  lh«-  Stiuthrrn  student — all  aeknowl- 
edge  thi-  .-;it\'ty  autl  policv  of  iiliieatiii-j  tin'  Suulhrm  youth  at  h»me — all 
aekiii>\vl' dn«-  that  the  Abolition  fanaties  h}i\«-  •'  la»ii:h»-<l  and  thrown  fat''  at  the 
stupidity  of  tlu'  Si»uth — y«t  tluy  oontiniu*  l<i  si-nd  tlu-ir  sons  alar  otV  in  lh«M 
hotbed.-*  t>r  Allolitioni^m,  •' an»l  still  liek  the  Imnil  that  smit«'s  tlu-m."  Why  is  it 
t»oy  I  cjinii'it  eoiit'i'ivc  unh-ss  it  be  tln-y  r«"_'anl  it  a!«ahii:h»T  honor  to  have  it  sr.id 
their  hon  Lcnidnatrd  "  it  wm/ i>(}  i/nmh  r,'  i^v  to  ha\c  it  rcconli'd  in  tlu-ir  s«»nV 
bioyraphy  that-  "  h«"  :rra«hiated  at  one  of  the  nl-h'sl.  eolK'Lr<'S."'  with  no  adxaiita;:*- 
superior  lo  lln*  I'nivi'rsll  v  ot'  Mif-i'-.-'ippi.  oxe.ipt  \u  tlisfnnrr  from  Ikuw.  iix  ai;v. 
and  in  mnnbcrs  of  alumni  and  iindi'r-<:radnal <-.■<.  And  in  those  so  much  holiei- 
tnde  is  not  tVll  f«)r  imparting  a  thoronLrli  lvni»wiedtr<'  in  the  arts  and  soiene«-s.  as  loi — 
ineuleatin.:  tin-  y*nilli  intru.«-tcd  ti»th'ir  instruction  with  anti-sl:iv«'ry  H«-iitinii'nt^  . 

Textl'i)i»k>    iiitjst   t'on<l«'mnatorv   of  sImv.tv   ar«'  U''»'d  ;    profi'**'iors   int.erlartl 

their   ircUirr-'    with   :mti->l:ivrry   ilfi-rnias.  and.  throuirh   their  unboiindi^l   z«al- 

eveii  lln'  ehajM'ls  rnrtud  and  eonseeratrd  to  th«'  worrhij*  of  (mhI,  ar*.-  ilesecratcil 

by  tln'sr  Mpo.-'tlrs  of  1 1  iLrlup-lawisTii.     I'tidrr  --iwh  inlhu'iu't-K  thf  Southern  youil  ^ 

woniil  ln'  iiahlr  to  imbilM-  tin-  pulitit'al  tii.i-l'*  r<'j)Uj:nant  to  tin*  t<-n«diings  of  hi?-^ 

father,  and    hostile  to  th»'  hii:ln-««t  int«'n--N  ol'  \\\<  section,  from  which,  if  on«<.- 

deei>-rot»tt  d  liv  the  ti«rv  /.''al  of  a  corrupt  l':in:itieism.  not  cvru  xUr  stronj;  ties  am  1 

foiul  a-'soeiat Ions  «»f  his  l.ov\iooi\,  wot X\\v' \\vov\-.'.\\\\\ v\\v\vwr\vY^<i\\\vt\\\>s>«V\\<iV\ <tlvv'*l«  i- 

aromttl  hit>  childhood  luun*-,  cowU  A\s-u;\Av.  \u\\\.     \\  \^  vw  vVvVn  n;^  v^>5^^i  \»>\vv- 

iiieiiiorj  of  onr  futherri— a  duV^-  wx   uv.vi  U>  \\\\\u\iv:\V>i --\.^i  \>vi  x\>K^\^\^V  "vs^  ^i>^^ 


AUBXARLB   and  fiWtt^APgATiE   CAMAU  JOB 

i  to.pioteet  the  iiwtitatioii  of  slaTeir  on  erery  fide,  againft  the  attaoks 
eif  tbe-ftvowed  gm>tie>1  AboIHioiiiits  of  the  North  and  of  the  donble-Jikeed 
tndtw  of  the  South. 

"'Soooiinffe  home  eduoetion^  should  be  the  motto  by  wl^h  eveiy  Sooth* 
en  poxviit  tSouId  live.  At  the  alturs  of  the  Univenity  of  MleeiBlippi  may  Im 
Kidmed  ft  ksowMse  of  all  those  higher  branehes  of  learning  which  give  to  &e 
unid  a  besBty  aad  aymmetry,  develop  its  richeet  reeonrees,  and  develop  that 
eiltoioaad  diamluie  requisite  to  its  entering  npon  its  high  mission — the  disooveiT 
of  troth.  No  bund  fimatioism  finds  a  place  within  its  classic  walls,  no  dogrnao- 
.eal  relMtas  or  political  opinions  are  imposed  npon  its  votaries  of  ednoatico: 
bat  **  luaerva,  Apollo,  and  the  Moses,  are  its  presiding  Genii."  Having,  in  its 
oaeAibiesa  aad  proeperity,  ootstripped  the  expeetations  of  its  most  sangoine 
friendi,  it  stands  like  a  beacon-light,  snedding  fonh  its  enlightening  rave  throogh- 
ooithe  8oiilh ;  aad,  firom  it,  *'  the  snmmit  neight  of  knowledge  of  Mississippi, 
MtaHeetnal  l^t,  shall  radiate'*^  until  its  iafloence  shall  be  felt  fiur  and  wide  oe- 
yoad  the  limits  of  oor  State. 


nsrCESNAL  IMPB0YEMENT3. 


1.— ALBEMABLE  AND  CHESAPEAKE  OANAL. 

Wi  aM  indebted  to  the  Piesident,  Marshall  Parka,  for  a  copy  of  the  An- 
Mul  Report  for  1866.  From  it  we  leam  that  during  the  paMt  year,  the  contract- 
OM  have  proeeouted  the  work  with  great  energv  and  per«eTerance,  having  kept 
their  foroe  at  work,  mgk$  ani  dmy^  at  the  most  difficult  points,  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting tfaa  whole  line  open  b?  the  present  time.  But  the  unforeseen  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  sunken  logs  and  stumps,  which  from  the  first  ha^e  so  retarded  the 
werk,  ha?e  not  only  continued  undiminished,  but  in  some  places  ha^e  been 
more  formidable  than  ever  :  bo  that  there  still  remains  a  small  quantity  of  exca- 
vation to  be  done  to  complete  the  connection  between  the  Albemarle  and  the 
GheeapealM.  It  is,  however,  expected  that  this  connection  will  be  made  by  the 
let  of  January  next. 

The  length  of  the  Company*s  line  of  navigation  is  about  sixty-five  miles. 

C«Mnmeneing  in  North  Carolina,  at  the  mouth  of  North  River,  a  wide  and  deep 
tifbutaiy  of  Albemarle  Sound,  the  line  extends  up  that  river  to  tl)e  canal  ;  thence 
through  the  canal  to  Currituck  Sound,  thence  northerly  through  Currituck  Sound 
and  up  the  North  Landing  Kivcr  to  the  Virginia  section  of  canal ;  and  thence 
westerly  through  said  canal  to  the  southwest  branch  of  Elizabeth  River,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Norfolk. 

Of  this  line,  the  length  of  independent  canal,  exclusive  of  improvementa  of 
natural  water  courses,  is  14.10  miles,  divided  into  two  sections,  as  follows  : 

In  N.  C,  from  North  River  to  Currituck  Sound 5.66  miles. 

**  Va.,  through  Great  Bridge  Swamp 8.46     *' 

All  the  residue  of  the  line  consists  of  natural  water-courses,  varying  in  width 
from  200  feet  to  several  miles 

The  distance  yet  to  be  excavated  to  complete  the  connection  between  the  Al- 
b^aile  and  the  Chesapeake,  is  3,600  feet,  or  less  than  two  thirds  of  a  mile  ;* 
of  which  1,600  feet  are  on  the  North  Carolina  section,  and  2,000  feet  on  the 
Virginia  section. 

The  work  on  the  lock  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  will  undoubtedly  be  completed 
by  die  end  of  February  next. 

The  location  of  this,  the  only  lock  on  the  line,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  canal 
with  Uie  EHxabeth  River.  It  is  the  largest  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  largest 
but  two  in  the  United  States,  being  220  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  It  is 
of  solid  cot  stone  masonry,  from  the  mnite  quarries  of  Maryland,  conftructed 
in  the  most  substantial  manner,  with  double  sets  of  gates,  and  all  the  xm^^eo^N^rt 


•  TbU  WM  the  dl«taace  on  the  Ist  Mot.  Ust. 


TIRGIN1A    AND  TEN1CE8SEE    RAILROAD. 


»  known  to  modern  engineering.  Its  foundation  is  placed  sufficientfy  low 
'e  a  draft  of  eight  feet  water  at  lowest  tides.  Its  capacity  is  sufficient  to 
iteam  propellers  carrying  five  hundred  tons,  and,  being  merely  a  tide  lock, 
.  is  only  half  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  tide ;  usually  not  exceeding  two  feet, 
the  completion  of  the  lock  there  will  be  a  continuous  channel  through  the 
line,  and,  if  thought  advisable,  the  line  can  be  opened  for  smaller  class 
B  by  the  1st  of  March  next.  Aiid  within  the  next  twelve  or  fifteen  months, 
nal  can  be  fully  completed,  and  all  the  necessary  improvement  of  the  riv- 
id  sounds  accomplished  ;  so  that  there  shall  be  a  complete  navigation  with 
h  of  eight  feet  water,  from  the  Albemarle  to  the  Chesapeake. 

3— RAILROAD  FROM  CHICAGO  TO  NEW-ORLEANS. 

I  stated  that  in  less  than  a  year  firom  this  time  there  will  be  a  railroad  con- 
a  between  New-Orleans  and  Chicago.  The  whole  route  consists  of  seve- 
es,  which  will  make  connections  as  follow  : 

Illinois  Central,  from  Chicago  to  Cairo  ;  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi  to 
bus,  a  little  town  in  Kentucky,  twenty  miles  from  Cairo  ;  the  Mobile  and 
EUilroad,  from  Columbus,  Kentucky,  to  Jackson,  Madison  county,  Tenn. ; 
sippi  Central  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  from  Jackson  to  a  point  in  Ten- 
I,  called  Grand  Junction  ;  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  fifty- 
iles  east  of  Memphis  ;  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  from  this  junction 
iton,  Miss. ;  and  lastly,  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad,  from  Can- 

New-Orleans.  The  only  uncompleted  portion  of  this  route  is  a  distance 
mty  miles,  on  one  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Central  Road.  This  seventy 
is  already  graded,  the  ties,  trestle  work,  and  bridges,  are  progressing  favor- 
nd  the  iron  for  the  track  is  purchased,  and  is  to  be  on  the  ground  before 
it  of  July  next.  The  whole  will  probablv  be  completed  bemra  the  1st  of 
tber,  1869.     At  present  a  line  of  excellent  stage-coaChes  run  over  the 

y  miles.    The  present  condition  of  this  great  route,  then,  is  as  follows : 

MUet.  Hooxs. 

:ago  to  Cairo  865  ....   18 

0  to  Columbus,  by  boat 20     ...     2 

imbus  to  Jackson,  Tenn 87 6 

Lson  to  Junction 60  ....     3 

ition  to  Coffecville 86   ....     5 

eeville  to  Durand,  by  stage 70  ....  50 

ind  to  Canton 88 2 

ton  to  New- Orleans 306  ....   11 

Total 911  67 

3.— VIRGINIA  AND  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 

cnt  showing  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
road  Company  from  its  organization ;  and  its  Financial  Condition  at  the  end 
le  fiscal  year  terminating  June  30,  1858  : 

RKCBIPTS. 

1  stock  subscribed  for  by  the  State •1,798,900  00 

amount  unpaid 58,900  00 

•1,740,000  00 
1  stock  subscribed  for  by  others  than  Slate. .  •1,148,800  00 

amount  unpaid 25,201  25 

■ 1,128.598  75 

•2,868,503  75 

ed  stock  subscribed  for  by  the  State •500,000 

).  do.  by  others  than  the  State ....      55,000 

566,000  00 

(  overpaid  by  stockholders 586  65 

loaned  by  the  State,   %\,Wift,W^ 

Ivanced  by  do ^ W^,Wi 


HBW-0BLBAH8  AMD    HOUSTON  RAILHOAD.  S80 

$ 

VMived  fijT  intemt.  elc $13,946  8t 

bonds  bMiing  nx  p«r  cent  intereit,  payable  Jannair  and 

l,748,00p  00 

■•  psQoiinai • 7,686  00 

Ibr  zoad  earnlDga  pierioua  to  Sept  80, 1866 678,980  90 

for  traaaportation 766,896  86 

finea  a«mat  Affonta SO  00 

UabifitiM 686,786  96 

$8,940,858  94 
DiaBUEaimirra. 
Mtm  Lhi$: 

Xzpapded  fdhr  gradMEium,  maaonrr,  etc $6,068,866  78 

bpended  for  xoUing  akN^  hieloomg  en^iiea  and  can 699,866  66 

Diacoimted  in  aalaa  of  bonda 818,874  68 

Inlefeat  and  excbangea 468,689  40 

Profit  and  loaa  account 10,762  48 

OonnterfiBtt  mooejr,  etc 92  00 

MlaceHanaooa  and  other  expanaea 196,681  06 

Bapaifs  of  road,  biidgea,  etc 416,l8l  84 

00.       eara,  etc.,  aince  Jamiaiy  1, 1867 26^614  86 

Expended  for  feel,  waate,  etc.,  aince  Sept.  80, 1869 98,701  77 

iMn  expenaea  aince  Sept  80, 1866 84*398  68 

Paid  negro  hiiea. 88,917  17 

Md  for  atodL  killed,  etc 11,206  66 

Md  State  on  aeeoiint  of  loana,  etc 886,006  98 


dUlt  Woika  Branch $845,668  64 

MbotgomeiT  Coal  Branch 809  38 

GoBberlaad  Gap  Branch. 8,088  73 

<849,460  76 

Beaonieef 261,682  60 

IndiTidoal  aubscription  unpaid 25,201  26 

Gaah  depoaited  to  pay  Salt  Worka  Branch  coupons,  July  1, 1857.  6,120  00 

Caahonhand 53,78120 

$8,240,258  24 

The  following  are  the  officera : 

John  Bobiit  McDanikl,  President. 

Hxnar  Datis  and  John  M  PaaaroN,  Direetort  on  pan  of  StockholitrM, 

W.  C.  Snith,  General  Superintendent. 

Jas .  H.  BaroED,  Resident  Engineer. 

M.  R  Bohannan,  General  Land  Agent. 

F.  G.  MoEEiBON,  Treasurer. 

Gbas  W.  Cheibtian,  Auditor. 

Jno.  R.  Hoohkb,  Pay  Master. 

4^RAILR0AD  EITTERPRISE  BETWEEN  NEW-ORLEANS  AND  HOdS- 

TON,  TEXAS. 


J 


Honaton  Ib  the  railroad  centre  of  Taxaa,  and  Texaa  ia  larva  enough  to  make 
ftrty  Statea  like  MaaBachuaetta !  It  ia  easy  to  take  in  the  full  aignificance  of  thia 
ciicnmatance !  From  Houston  the  roads  already  commenced  and  to  be  underta- 
ken, diverge  to  all  the  important  points  of  tbat  Empire  State.  At  the  present 
Boment,  there  are  two  roads  leading  westward  from  Houston,  one  of  them 
atriking  the  Colorado  and  Columbus,  and  will  be  completed,  saya  the  Telegraph, 
lo  tbat  point  within  the  coming  year ;  and  the  other  striking  the  stream  at  Whar- 
ton, forty  miles  further  down.  The  road  to  Galveston  is  in  process  of  con«tTu.o> 
lion,  and  will  soon  be  completed. 

A  road  east,  to  the  Sabine,  i§  also  under  contract,  and  iVie  'wo^  xonxv^^  %%« 
wiiiiiiacad     The  road  to  Columbua  ia  to  be  extended  to  &an  Xn\omo« ^\)M3kk\9a 


J 
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lircct  line  to  £1  Paso.  The  Wharton  road  will  become  •  link  to  ooDBeet 
he  Arkansas  road,  **  which  is  chartered  to  run  to  the  Rio  Grande  on  a  Kpe 
jrsect  there  with  the  Great  Central  Transit  Koate,  chartered  br  the  Mext- 
rovernment,  to  run  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Mazatlan,  at  tbe  Gulf  of  Cal- 
k/'  Intersecting  these  lines,  rannine  eaat  and  west,  will  be  roads  ex- 
ig  down  to  the  Gulf,  and  north,  which,  as  the  population  increases  and 
I  them  necessary,  will  thus  reach  both  the  northern  and  soulhem  poztkna 
State. 

)  distance  to  Houston  is  366  miles.  The  Opelousas  Railroad  extends  80 
The  Houston  and  Sabine  Road,  which  is  under  contract,  partially  graded, 
>me  of  the  iron  bought,  is  96,  leaTing  a  gap  from  the  present  termuus  of 
pelousas  road,  to  the  Sabine,  for  us  to  fill  up,  of  onlj  160  miles,  in  order  to 
daily  railroad  communication  with  the  rapialy  growing  and  gigantic  Slate 
I  west  of  us 

i  following  figures  and  facts  presents  a  bird*s-eye  view  of  the  whole  quca- 
ind  we  subjoin  them  from  the  Houston  Telegraph : 

DISTANCE   FROM 

Tew-Orleans  to  the  Sabine 240  Mlaa. 

labine  to  Houston 06    " 

louston  to  Wharton 75    " 

iTharton  to  Arkansas 100    <* 

.rkanitas  to  the  Rio  Grande 160    ^ 

Uo  Grande  to  Mazatlan 640    ** 

Total  distance l,»ll     ** 

ich  951  miles  are  now  under  charter,  87  in  operation,  60  more  graded  llS 
under  contracts,  43  miles  of  iron  is  purchased  and  now  being  received, 
will  make  130  in  operation  by  the  1st  of  May,  1860. 
8  route  will  become  the  great  channel  ibr  the  warld*s  business.  All  Eo- 
md  United  States  east  of,  and  including  the  Mississippi  Valley,  will  tak^ 
oute  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  time  from  New- 
may  be  estimated  as  follows,  at  the  rate  of  600  miles  per  day,  when  tha 
are  completed,  which  is  21  miles  per  hour  : 

few- York  to  New-Orleans 8^  days. 

Tew-Orleans  to  Mazatlan 2^     ** 

Total  to  the  Pacific 6      " 

8  scheme,  when  carried  out,  will  have  immediate  and  direct  eoniifletioD 
3Tery  port  of  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast,  from  Portland  to  the  Rio  Graode. 
O.  Bulletin 

5.— TEHUANTEPEC  RAILROAD. 

a  meeting  of  the  New-Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  on  Monday, 
0th  January,  1859,  the  following  preamble  and  resohitioaa  were  oaiiani- 
y  adopted  : 

lereas,  the  Louisiana  Tchuantepec  Com|>any,  a  corporation  established  in 
ty  of  New-Orleans  fi>r  the  purpose  of  opening  the  transit  across  the  Isth- 
»f  that  name,  and  thus  shortening  by  one  third  the  distance  to  our  Pacific 
ssions,  has  gone  into  active  operation,  and  demonstrated  by  several  success- 
ps  the  unquestionable  superiority  and  advantages  of  their  route ;  and* 
ereas,  said  company  is  the  undisputed  possessor  of  a  valuable  grant  tram 
exican  Government,  comprising  the  extensive  right  of  way  acrOM  the  Isth- 
and  the  exclusive  right  to  navigate  the  Coatiacoalras  river,  in  the  maiDte* 
of  which  privileges  they  are  guaranteed  by  treaty  betwean  l^e  United 
I  and  Mexico ;  and, 

ereas,  the  opening  of  this  inter-oceanic  transit,  and  its  speedy  develop- 
and  improvement,  must  be  of  lasting  importance,  not  only  to  the  city  of 
hieans  and  the  State  of  Louisiana,  but  lo  Ihe  entire  Union ;  therefore* 
f  unanimously  resohcd  hy  the  CKambft  o/  Ct-mmerce  of  tVs  C^^Nsis- 
r  That  the  opening  of  the  TehaanXepec  xo^iiava  %iifRAaT|iAM'<iJUflhkr  - 


FI^QiQU  EUI»B0i1T!>  Ml 

IMlS>  MK  in  W9  fWiVfot.  <P  tiie  fbttering  esM  and  rappwi  of  tbU  ooni- 
MMJl^  Tn^t  iff>  omr  ^i^rtikiyg  in  fraught  with  aneh  important  eoQMqoaDoea 
%i-4a(  pa^lb,  m  tiiat  in  view  of  taa  vaat  reaulta  thai  nuiat  follow  from  the  oo»- 
tsri  Oi  a  thf^MMglUaRB  W^oh  is  ineTitaUj  deatined  to  auperaade  all  other  rontaa 
la  tlia  BiMo  a^4  noitlhfm  P^dfic,  it  baeomes  a  duty  of  every  dtisen  of  New- 
Qimm  ^  «;rtf|id.s«e||  Kheial  aid  to  the  eompapj  aa  will  oDaUe  it  to  develop  in 
%9tiiilnmm9^fM'9g  dff ree  the  advao^Bfea  of  the  American  lethmue. 

Ximiwiit  That  it  ia  of  the  higheat  importance  that  thia  traneit  ehonld  be  con* 
MW  hf  ttva  eapital,  the  ener|ar  and  intelligence  of  New-Orleans,  aa  being  the 
yw^  uffi  ms0t  naUuml  aiarting  point  to  the  Isthmus. 

Mekclwd^  That  wlule  disourdilig  all  selfish  and  sectional  considerations,  as 
mwofihj  of  a^  enj^erprise  nationial  ii^  its  aim,  and  in  the  advantages  of  which 
the  whole  civilitea  Wimd  b  ioivited  to  participate^  yet  th^  holdinir  the  prize  of 
Henoe  eo  Ihr  as  g^eographical  position  is  concerned,  New-Orleans  should 


atooggle  to  fstam  wUhin  Its  grasp  the  iegitimate  influence  due  to  a  prepondera^ 
Dng  wpiisesutstimi  of  the  stock  of  the  r^^»«nj|  'Pfif*— >«>*^p^  ^..^.^^^^j 

Rttmwtdt  That  aaid  company,  having  openeTtheir  books  of  suBeenptton,  with 
Che  view  of  immediate^  eommancing  the  construction  of  a  railroad  across  the 
tehmue,  the  completion  of  which  wul  reduce  the  voyage  from  here  to  California 
M  ten  or  eleven  days,  thus  d^ing  all  competition,  the  people  of  New-Orleans 
|a  earnestly  recommended  in  tneir  own  interest  to  accora  substantial  aid  to  an 
fHil^nrprlee,  #hieh,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  will  redound  to  the  credit,  the 
greatneee  and  pront  of  our  community. 

Jffftohed,  That  the  forcing  mreamble  and  resolutions  be  published  in  one  or 
■Mwe  of  our  eify  p^rs,  as  tke  President  of  the  Chamber  may  de^m  proper. 
"  Saml.  H  KawnaDT,  Prendent, 

^^ttest    C.  J.  Mansohi,  SeereUry, 

6.— MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

^Pf»  Mobile  Tribuni  soQiaiks  as  follows.    We  shall  add  to  the  extract  the  full 

^Iptistics  of  the  road  in  our  next  No. : 

ICnowing  ^at  an^  facts  connected  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  will  be 
§f  interest  at  this  time,  we  have  gathered  the  following  particulars  of  the  con- 
dilwn  of  t^e  road  : 

In  operation  at  Southern  end 232  miles. 

"  Noithemend 88     " 

Total  in  operation 816     " 

There  are  about  150  miles,  from  West  Point,  Miss  ,  to  Jackson,  Tennesnee,  all 
graded  and  ready  for  the  rails,  which,  when  finished,  will  complete  the  road  and 
epen  up  to  Mobile  an  almost  unlimited  facility  of  railroad  connection  with  the 
■est,  West,  and  North. 

A  contract  for  all  the  rails  and  fastenings  required  to  complete  the  road,  say 
18,000  tons,  was  negotiated  by  Judge  Brown,  during  his  recent  mission  to  Lon- 
doiif  on  terms  as  advantageous  as  Uiose  granted  to  any  American  road,  and  the 
result  of  that  negotiation  (under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances),  and  the 
eencnrrent  setilement,  by  payment  in  6  per  cent,  sterling  bonds  (valued  as  high 
as  the  8  per  cent  income  bonds  have  averaged  here),  of  the  Company*s  floating 
debt  of  about  $700,000,  shows  signal  ability  on  the  part  of  the  negotiator,  and 
antitles  the  President  to  the  gratitude  of  the  stockholders  and  all  interested  in 
the  road,  and  more  especially  the  citizens  of  Mobile.  It  has  opened  up  a  new 
era  of  confidence  and  hope  for  the  future,  by  overcoming  a  difficulty  in  the  way 
^  progress  which  seemed  at  the  .time  he  embarked  in  it  to  be  almost  insur- 
■MNintable. 

7.— FLORIDA  RAILROAD. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  just  approved  a  grant  of  285,568  acres  of 
the  land  inuring  to  the  State  of  Florida  unuer  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the 
iTlh  of  May,  1856,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  that  portion  of  lYie  YXqM^^v^- 
Mad  vrieDding  from  Fernandina,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Cedar  ILey ,  on  \^«  ^>aM  ^^ 
ffSuJeo,    The  WMMhington  States  saya : 
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The  road  ii  destined  to  be  one  of  the  moet  impoitant  in  the  eoontij.    It  i« 
empowered  by  ite  charter  to  eatablish  a  line  of  tteamera  at  each  of  the  termini 
of  the  road,  for  the  transportation  of  passengen  and  frei^t  between  those  pomts 
and  any  desired  points  on  the  Atlantic  and  Galf     It  will  thus  connect  toe  im- 
portant ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  by  nearly  an  air-line  across  the  neck  oT^ 
the  Florida  penin»ula.     For  more  than  a  year  this  road  has  been  in  snecessfUi 
operation  for  nearly  eighty  miles  of  its  length,  and  we  understand  thai  by  thii^ 
1st  of  January  it  will  m  in  full  operation. 

A  New  York  Company,  we  understand,  will  cany  passengers  firom  New  Tofk' 
to  Femandina,  whence  they  will  be  conveyed  by  rail  across  to  Cedar  Key,  goio^ 
thence  in  steamers  to  Tehoantepec,  and  from  thSre  to  California. 

8— RAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  last  number  of  the  Ameriean  HaUvMLy  Timet  contains  a  seriee  of  interest* 
ing  statistics  concerning  the  different  railroads  of  the  United  States.  We  ait 
satisfied  we  can  spread  nothing  before  our  readers  that  will  be  more  entertaininf 
or  more  useful.*  We  proceed  to  ^n^e,  first,  says  the  Lynchburg  Virgimian 

MILBS    or    RAILROAD   IN   KACH    ST  ATI. 


Maine 486 

New  Hampshire 653 

Vermont 667 

Massachusetts « . .  .1327 

Rhode  Island .* lOl 

Connecticut, 601 

New  England  SUtes 3725 

New- York 2726 

New  Jersey 553 

Pennsylvania 2678 

Delaware, 114 

Maryland 453 


Middle  Atlantic  States 6524 

District  of  Columbia 2 

Virginia 1642 

North  Carolina 693 

South  Carolina 872 

Georgia 1178 

Florida 198 


Alabama 661 

Mississippi 604 

Louisiana 281 

Texaa 106 

Gulf  States 1671 

Arkansas 88 

Missouri 547 

Tennessee 875 

Kentucky 498 

South  Interior  States 1958 

Ohio 2978 

Michigan 777 

Indiana 1937 

Illinois 2774 

WiBconsin 837 

Iowa 343 

Minnesota 

North  Interior  States 9748 


California , 


•  •  •  •  • 


^».»w...— 22 

South  Atlantic  States   4686   "'**"*'""" 

Total,  United  States 28,238 

All  the  Southern  States,  together,  have  8,214  miles  of  railroad. 
The  next  table  shows  the  annual  progress  in  our  roads.  In  1828  the  first 
railroad  in  the  United  States  was  maoe,  only  three  miles  in  length.  Since 
then,  it  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  they  have  been  constructed  all  over  the  Union. 
In  thirty  years  we  have  built  very  nearly  thirty  thousand  miles  of  railway — an 
average  of  almost  a  thousand  miles  a  year.  In  the  last  three  years  we  have 
averaged  over  two  thousand  miles  a  year — and  **  the  end  is  not  yet."  Here  ifr- 
the  table  of 


Tear. 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1836 . 
1886. . 
1837, . 
1838. . . 


MUm. 
3 
88 
41 
54 
131 
576 
872 
988 
1,102 
1,412 
1,843 


ANNUAL 
Year. 


PROORKSS. 

Miles. 


1839 1,923 

1840 2.167 

1841 3,391 

842 3.877 

1843 4,174 

1844 4,312 

1845 V^l^ 

1846 V^^^ 

1847 ^^"^^^ 

1849 ^^^"^ 


*  •  »  • 


%  %  •  « 


7,312 
9,790 
11,631 
13,379 
19,138 
19,769 


BAILROAD  LAND  ORAim*  i 

TIm  TSmi9  next  proeeeds  to  gnre  the  statisticf  of  the  railroads  in  each  St 
— tMr  kqglh  and  thdr  eoat     We  aubjoin  the  table  for  the 

aTATK   or    TIRGINIA. 

Alezaadria,  Loudoun  and  Hampshire 193  ....     $609,61 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  (see  Md, :  240  m.  in  Va.) 

Clover  Hill,  coal 16  ....       299,99 

Hempfield,  (aee  Pa. :  9  m.  in  Va.) .... 

''z;:^.^::::::::::::::;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;.;;;.;/'? }  ••••  »•««.*•' 

NoHblkand  Petersburg 80  1,463,728 

ITorthwestem  Virginia 103     6,928,764 

Orange  and  Alexandria. 88  ^ 

Warrenton  Branch 9V 3,010,399 

Ljnehbufg  Extension 60 ) 

Fredericksburg  and  Gordonsrille 46     ....  231,673 

Petersburiff  and  Roanoke 69  )  ^  204  115 

Gaston  oranch 21  > ' 

Pittsburg  and  SteubenTille,  (see  Pa. :  7  m.  in  Va) 

BichmoiKl  and  Dannlle 140  )  »  s^^  cq. 

Branch 2f      ••  ^^7,684 

Kichmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac 76     1,817,179 

Hiehmond  and  Petersburg 22  )  ,  o^.  ^^ . 

Port  WalthUl  branch 3i    '"  l.3BUO,4ii 

Roanoke  Valley,  (see  K.  G  :  8  m.  in  Va.) 

Ucbmondand  York  River 38     ....  393,272 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke : 80     ....  1,462,800 

Virginia  Ontral,  including  Blue  Ridge  Road 206     ....  7,617,768 

'^^winia  and  Tennessee 204  )  ^  ^^5  i» 

granches 10)**"  *      * 

'Winchester  and  Potomac 32     ....  676,486 

'Wmehington  and  Alexandria 6    ....  160,000 

8iuidrj  coal  railroads,  not  otberwif e  accounted  for 30     .    . .  300,000 

1776  $42,670,674 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  some  of  the  roads  enumerateil  in  the  above  list  are  not 

ret  finished — though  they  arc  all  in  process  of  construction.     Thus,  the  Lynch- 

mrg  extension  of  the  Orange  road,  though  not  finished  yet«  will  be  completed 

lonng  the  present  year.      The  Fredericksburg  and  Gordonsville  road  has  been 

raded,  but  the  track  has  not  been  laid.     So,  also,  with  the  Richmond  and  York 

!▼•?  road. 

If  the  figures  given  by  the  Times  be  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  Virginia  has 

ponded  upward  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  in  railway  improvements.      Prob- 

vf  about  one  half  of  this  has  been  subscribed  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  one 

Ur  by  the  citizens  of  the  State.     Except  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  invest- 

iftta  have  not  been  profitable,  so  far  as  mere  dividends  upon  stock  are  con> 

nod.      But  in  the  collateral  benefits  which  have  ensued,  there  are  no  figures 

\  can  express  their  value.     And  we  believe  the  day  is  not  very  far  distant,  if 

proper  policy  be  pursued,  when  the  most  of  our  railroads  will   even  return 

ndaome  semi-annual  dividend  upon  their  stock. 

9.— RAILROAD  LAND  GRANTS. 

¥▲.— The  grant   to  this  State   by  act  of  May  16,  1856,  is  for  four  roads, 

lei  to  each  other,  traversing  the  State  from  east  to  west,  connecting  impor- 

x»ints  on  the  Mississippi  with  the  Missouri  river.    The  grant  has  been 

■ed  by  the  State,  and  transferred  to  companies,  the  lines  of  route  establish- 

nr  six  and  fifteen  mile  lateral  limits  laid  down  on  the  official  ^lala,  Mid.  V\«\a 

\  have  been  prc'pared. 

fcilowing  is  an  exhibit  of  the  ien^rth  of  each  road  under  tVi«  gtaxii,  wi^  ^"^ 
vertained  for  each,  exclusive  of  suspended  interferences  : 
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Milts.  Acres 

Dubuque  and  Pacific  Railroad 33(H 1,137,143 

Iowa  Central  Air- Line  Railroad 438     686,623 

Miuissippi  and  Missouri  Railroad 318     ....  400,000 

Burlington  and  Missouri  Railroad 2761  ....  S52,656 


1,263  2,476,321 

Alabama. — The  grant  to  this  State  is  for  eleven  roade  and  one  branch,  aa 
Cbllowfl : 

By  the  act  of  1 7th  May,  1856.  for  one  road ;  3d  June,  1866,  for  eight ;  Ilth  Aug., 
1856,  for  one  ;  and  3d  March,  1857,  for  one  road  and  branch.  The  Land  Office  have 
khna  far  acted  upon  the  acceptance  by  the  State  of  the  grant  for  three  roads  and  her 
rejection  of  one,  viz. :  that  for  the  Memphis  and  Charleston.  Of  the  three  roads  re- 
ferred to,  one  is  under  the  act  of  17th  May,  1866,  and  two  under  act  of  3d  June, 
1866.  The  adjustment  of  two  of  them  has  been  nearly  completed.  The  lengths 
»f  these  roads  and  q^uantities  inuring  to  them  respectively,  are  as  follows : 


Alabama  and  Florida  Railroad 114     808,500 

Mobile  and  Girard  Railroad 238i  ....     600,000 

Alabama  and  Tennessee  Railroad I26i 850,000 

Total 468  1,148,500 

In  addition  to  these,  a  map  of  the  Coosa  and  Chatoogee  River  Railroad  has  been 
)resented,  but  no  definite  action  has  been  had  thereon. 

Florida. — The  aforesaid  act  of  17th  May,  1866,  also  makes  a  grant  to  Florida, 
rhe  maps  for  all  of  the  roads  have  been  fiM,  except  for  a  portion  of  the  line  of 
wad  to  Tampa  Bay ;  and  the  following  is  the  length  of  the  recognized  ro^da  and 
quantities  of  land  inuring : 

Miles.  Acres. 

Florida  and   Alabama   Railroad,  approved  and 

duly  certified  to  tho  State 46     165,687 

Florida,  Alabama  and  Gulf  Central  Road 60     *27,778 

Pensacola  and  Georgia  Railroad 290i t901,000 

Florida  Railroad  Company 15U t280,000 

Total 574i  1,374,406 

LouisiAiTA.— By  the  act  of  3d  June,  1856,  lands  were  granted  to  this  Stale  for 
hree  roads,  and  by  the  act  of  1 1th  August,  1856,  for  one  road. 

Two  of  the  three  first  mentioned  have  been  accepted,  all  the  official  prolinunaiy 
equirements  have  been  complied  with,  and  the  adjustment  thereof  has  so  far 
progressed  that  the  lists  are  nearly  completed  for  approval. 

The  grant  for  the  remaining  road  has  been  rejected  by  the  State,  and  the  with- 
Tawn  lands  restored  to  market. 

The  length  of  recognized  roads  and  quantities  inuring  to  ihem  respectively, 
jre  as  follows : 

Miles.  Acres. 

New-Orleans,  Opelousas,  and  Great  Western. . .     263     ....     684,000 
Yicksburg,  Shreveport,  and  Texas 166     ....     363,670 

429  1,047,670 

WxseoirsxN. — By  the  act  of  3d  June,  1856,  a  grant  was  made  to  this  State  fotf 
wo  lines  of  road,  one  having  a  branch.  The  routes  and  lateral  limits  have  beea 
lid  down  on  the  official  plats,  but  as  the  lists  have  not  yet  been  prepared  for  tho 
^lectiong,  the  following  is  submitted  as  an  estimate  merely  of  tae  probable 
laptitiea. 

•  Nogrly  completed.  ^  "Rt-VVTOaXw^.. 
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Mllti.  Acr««. 

U Gro«e  tod  Mihruikee  Railxoftd 352     ....     735,000 

8t  Croix  and  Lake  Superior  Kaiboad 848     ....     900,000 

Ohieaflo,  8t.  Paol,  and  fond  da  Lac  Railroad,  ex- 

ten£nf  Into  Michigan,  that  part  bemg  treated 

ofnndar  that  head 167     ....     600,000 

663  *3,886,000 

MiOBiaAifc— Tlw  act  of  9d  June,  1856,  malLea  a  grant  to  thia  State  for  eight 
lIQada  (roads  and  hvancbea).  The  mape  for  the  roMs  in  the  northern  peninenla 
^fia  hcaii  iOed;  that  of  hot  one  (the  Chicago,  St  Paul,  Fond  dn  Lac)  haa  beea 
daflniielir  acted  npiin  and  accepted,  the  a^joe^ent  of  the  grant  being  nowjn. 

and  TnTerae 


Itapa  of  all  the  lin^a  in  tne  lower  peninanla,  excepting  the  Amboj,  Hilladaj 
laDaagt  and  TnTerae  Bay  Road,  have  been  filed  and  laid  down  on  the  ofBci 
phti.   The  liata  not  having  yet  been  prepared,  thf  following  are  only  eatimatea : 


Michiian  nit  of  thf  Chif»go,  St.  Paul,  and 

FoA da  Lac Railioiid     159     ....  675,000 

Gnnd  Rapftda  and  Indiana  Raihoad 188    ....  660,000 

Oetsoit and  MUwaukee 107    ....  86,000 

fbint HoBoo and  Mawaukee 89i  ....  16,000 

Flint  and  Pne  Kaniiuotta 178i  ....  626,000 

7l2i  1|^10,Q00 

Mwaiamw.— ^Phi  act  of  lltk  Angnat,  1856,  nakM  a  mmi.  to  the  Slatf  of 
MtMiaripBi  ti  loMda  fiMr  tax  lailioaida,  on^  one  of  whm  baa  been  ceportedi 
aamely,  ttie  roate  lirom  Jkckaon  eastward  to  the  Alabama  line,  which,  by  an  a^ 
sf  the  Staita,  haa  paaaed  to  the  Sonthem  Railroad  Conmany.  The  map  has  hpm 
tied  and  aeeaplad,  the  lateral  limita  of  the  road  laid  down  om  the  official  plaftf, 
adl  a  liat  of  the  landa  ianring  to  the  State  tinder  Urn  grant  ia  nearly  leady  Ibx 
ifproval. 

MumasoTA. — ^The  g^nt  by  the  act  of  8d  March,  1857^  makes  j^nsion  in  land 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  four  roads  and  two  branches  in  Minnesota.  The 
frsnt  haa  been  accepted.  The  route  of  one  road  and  its  branch,  and  part  of  an- 
other and  ita  branch,  are  in  progress  of  being  laid  down,  with  their  lateral  limita, 
npon  the  ofllcial  township  plats.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  work  of  ad- 
jnatment  will  go  on.    In  the  meantime,  the  following  estimates  are  submitted : 

Miles.  Acres. 

MinneaoU  and  Pacific  Railroad  (main  stem) 230    ....    850,000 

MinneaoU  and  Pacific  Railroad  (branch) 116     400,000 

MinneapoUa  and  Cedar  Valley  Railroad  (branch)    112     ....     150,000 

458  1,400,000 

The  map  of  the  Soathem  Minnesota  Raibroad,  and  the  Transit  Railroad, 
Wing  incomplete,  and  not  finally  acted  upon,  are  excluded  from  this  estimate. 

Tm  following  summary  iadicatea  the  length  only,  of  such  of  the  railroada 
^«  aio  in  progress  of  adjoatment  under  the  legislation  hereinbefore  cited,  with 
^i^  q[aaBtitieB  of  land,  part  estimated,  inuring  to  the  same : 

Stelss.  HUM.  Aores. 

Iowa 1,268     ....     8,476,831 

Abbama 468     ....     1,141,397 

Florida 547i  ....     1,874,465 

Loobiana 438     ....     1,047,670 

Wiaconsin 663     3,335,000 

Michigan...     713i....     1,810,000 

Missiaaippi 110     ....       300.000 

Mhmesota. 458     ....     1,400,000 

•»  »•  ^^^^  ''Jff^  nportwMM  upon  dirget  Unes  between  the  tennlnl.    Tb*  yt^ewiA  ^»'^* 
^t  ia  thlB  emmrmtt  upon  ih%  nlnrna  of  setual  surrey,  glTinc  deftfKiViona  \o  ^*J«™5 

— ^p^  rsisMiQn  tbs  iMigih  of  the  raadm  and  qojuiUty  Inuring. 
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1— ADDRESS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  LEAGUK 

No  prophet's  ken  is  needed  to  foresee  the  terrible  events  of  the  future  which 
▼ill  follow,  OS  certain  as  the  night  follows  the  day,  unless  this  fatal  compro- 
iiiso  policy  is  abandoned  henceforth  and  forever.  First,  the  Supreme  Court 
nil  be  "  recoirnized,"  so  as  to  present  no  check  to  tlio  uneonBtitutional  action 
»f  a  namerical  majority — then  slavery  will  be  abolished  in  the  arsenals,  the 
lockyards,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  to  be  succeeded  by  a  prohibition  of 
he  inter-State  slave  trade.  As  we  near  the  vortex  of  ruin,  events  will  hasten. 
The  insatiate  cupidity  of  the  North  will  brook  no  restraint,  and  we  shall  be- 
:ome  the  victims  of  a  grinding  taxation  ;  or,  perchance  an  edict  of  emancipa- 
ion  will  thunder  from  the  central  government,  should  fanaticism  get  the  better 
>f  avarice  and  the  lust  of  dominion  ! 

Let  us  resolve,  then,  to  fling  all  snggestions  of  submission  and  compromise  to 
he  winds,  and  meet  the  issue  as  becomes  intelligent  freemen.  The  League  pro- 
poses a  new  polio/  to  the  Soutli ;  new  hi  ]>oint  of  action,  though  often  recom- 
nended,  in  eflfect,  by  her  wisest  sons  ;  the  policy  of  fsm,  united,  oroanizbo  de- 
ience  ;  a  policy  which  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  the  base  behests  of  paHr 
ixpediency,  or  the  delusive  promise  of  teinporair  advantage.  Organisation  u 
auispensaDle.  Men,  separate  and  single-handed,  can  achieve  but  little ;  it  is 
>nly  oy  associated  and  well-directed  effort  that  great  objects  are  accomplished. 
ixA  wo  solemnly  believe  that  it  is  only  by  a  union  of  the  true  men  of  the  South 
a  one  shape  or  another,  that  wd  can  avert  a  £ite,  the  most  ignominious  that 
iver  befell  a  people.  • 

As  subsidiary  to  our  main  object,  and  aa  essential  at  all  times,  and  under  aU 
ircumstances  to  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  we  propose,  by  discussion, 
»y  the  diffusion  of  information  in  regard  to  our  condition,  ana  by  all  other  legiti- 
mate means,  to  elevate  Southern  sentiment  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  to  a  still 
Ligher  standard.  We  know  that  the  people  of  the  South,  as  a  body,  are  sound 
.pon  this  question,  yet  we  need  a  sentiment  that  will  reganl  the  invasion  of  our 
onstitutioiuil  rights  as  the  invasion  of  our  houscholdrj — and  will  recognize  the 
.ecessity  of  sustaining  slavery,  not  only  where  its  existence  is  put  directly  in 
isue,  but  where  it  is  remotely*  concerneu.  Wo  need  a  sentiment  that,  scorning 
11  compromises,  will  not  tolerate  a  resort  to  legerdemain  or  subterfuge  to  save 
n  administration  or  a  political  party  ;  and,  above  all.  we  need  a  sentiment  that 
rill  cheer  and  sustain  our  statesmen  when  they  strike  boldly  for  our  rights, 
lad  public  opinion  in  the  South  been  thus  elevated  and  enlightened,  the  policy 
f  the  League  would  long  since  have  been  her  policy — all  her  rights  would  have 
•een  secured,  and  all  organization  in  their  defence  idle  and  superfluous. 

In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  we  have  p]edgi>d  ourselves  to  make  the  main- 
enance  of  the  rights  of  the  South  paramount  to  all  party  obligations.  To 
onfide  those  rights  to  the  exclusive  keeping  of  any  national  party,  is,  in  our 
idgment,  to  betray  a  confidence  bordering  on  folly.  The  South  must  rely  on 
Lcrself — she  cannot  safely  build  her  castles  on  the  shifting  sands  of  party. 
Ldmit  that  a  party  may  advocate  principles  which,  if  carried  out  in  good  faith, 
rould  insure  equal  and  exact  iustice  to  all  the  States  ;  ylit  that  party  may  be 
cfeated,  or,  if  triumphant  in  tlie  elections,  it  may  ex[>eneuco  defections  fatal  to 
he  successful  carrying  out  of  its  principles.  What  then  ?  Are  we  of  the 
louth,  in  view  of  the  mighty  <1anger8  by  which  wo  are  begirt,  to  stand  with 
Dlded  arms,  unprepared  for  such  emergencies  ?  Such  is  not  the  part  of  wis- 
iom.  The  League,  planting  itself  upon  the  Constitution,  and  demanding  the 
quality  of  the  South,  intA>rferes  with  no  party  which  concedes  and  upholds 
hat  equality.  It  is  only,  when  a  party  ignores  or  fails  in  this,  that  we  are  in 
.ntagonism  with  it,  ana  in  that  event,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of 
very  Southern  man  to  trample  all  party  obligations  in  the  dust,  when  they  are 
tuffiit  to  bo  weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  rights,  and  interests,  and  honor 
'  those  Southern  States. 
Won  of  the  South,  if  you  would  preaervft  "joxa  \itt.\iVQL\ao\» 
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*'  Vair  and  beaiitlftil,  and  far 
Aloof  flrom  deflation," 


mod  tnnsmit  them  unimpaired  t-o  your  i>ostority,  you  must  prepare — and  pre- 
pare fioir,  to  defend  tliem.  Ropone  not  in  falec  iiecurity  till  you  are  shorn  of 
J70UT  strength — bound  liand  and  foot,  and  rendered  powerless  for  rcsiBtancc.  A 
ew  years  more  of  irresolution,  concession,  and, delay,  will,  in  our  judgment, 
frove  inevitably  fetal.  Hence,  we  appeal  to  you,  as'you  love  the  Soutn,  and 
er  memories,  as  you  prize  those  sacred  rights,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  your 
fathers,  and  guaranteed  by  the  FiKleral  Tonstitntion,  to  orguiiize,  to  form  asso- 
ciations, to  put  those  associations  into  conininnication,  to  hold  conyentions  of 
delegates  ap]K>inted  by  them,  and  to  do  all  else  in  your  power  as  a  people,  to 
meet  and  repel  the  inroads  of  an  insolent  foe,  who  already  vaunts  his  triumph, 
mnd  claims  vour  native  Honth  as  a  '*  conquered  province."  A  wise  and  extended 
plan  of  defence  can  result  only  from  fr(>e  and  patriotic  counsel.  The  idea 
'whioh  the  League  embodies,  antl  which  it  has  flung  forth  on  its  banners,  must 
preTail,  or  we  perish  as  a  peo])lc. 

You  are  still  advised  to  wait.  Infatuated  partisan  leaders,  whose  narrow 
•apiTatioDsknow  no  higher  object  than  party  success — no  nobler  reward  than 
omeial  spoils,  would  lull  the  sense  of  your  wrongs  and  repress  all  efforts  for 
resistanee,  lest  they  may  be  foiled  in  their  petty  schemes  fur  i>ersonal  and  party 
aggrandisement.  Shall  wc  give  ear  to  tlieir  selfish  counsel  ?  iShall  we  longer 
de&y  preparation?  Shall  wc  wait  till  a  black  republican  administration  is 
installed  at  the  Federal  Capital,  till  the  ann^',  the  navy,  the  treasury,  and  the 
immense  patronage  of  the  Government,  are  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  ?  It 
may,  then,  be  too  late.  The  very  revenue  paid  by  us  into  the  Federal  treasury 
'Will  be  used  to  purchase  merceitaries  to  train  the  arms  of  the  Union  to  awe  us 
into  submission! 

The  South,  if  true  to  herself,  is  amply  able  to  maintain  her  rii^hts.  If  driven 
to  the  necessity,  she  has  the  physical  re't^ources,  the  courage,  and  the  statesman^ 
ship  to  take  her  stand  among  tbe  nations  of  the  earth.  And  while  the  Lea^e 
of  United  Southerners  seeks  to  preser\'t?  the  rights  of  the  South  in  the  Union, 
and  seriously  deprecates  the  causes  which  are  tending  to  itH  dissolution, 
Vet  we  believe,  and  are  free  to  declare,  that  the  electitm  of  a  man  to  tlie  Presi- 
aenOT  of  these  United  States,  becnuex;  of  hiri  hostility  tg  us  and  our  institutions, 
'Would  evince  such  a  state  of  opinion  an<l  feeling  on  tiie  ])art  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  would  place  us  in  such  a  con<lition  in  tliis  government,  an  would 
^cD<1e^  any  further  alliance  with  them  ruinous  and  dishonorable.  In  that  event, 
in  viow  of  the  wrongs,  insult.^*,  and  outrages  of  the  ])ast,  we  at  least,  are  will- 
ing to  embark  our  fortunes  on  the  o])en  sea  of  disunion,  and  trusting  to  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  leave  the  issue  to  Ueaven. 

2.— CUBAX  LIFE    AM)  CAPABILITIES. 

(From  the  Ivttorrt  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lcyburn,  of  Philadvlpliiu.) 

Plantation  ARRAN(iF.MK.\T. — The  ubiipiitou.s  Yankees,  of  course,  could  not 
^il  to  find  a  footing  in  a  land  where    ounoes  of  gold  are  so  easily  earned  as  in 
C'uba.     Tlieir  services,  too,  an."  invaluable.  es{>ecially  as  machinists  and  engi- 
neers on  the  sugar  estates,  ami  lience,  numbers  of  them  come  hither,  and  some 
'^'ith  whom  we  met  had  been   here  for  years.     Their  wages  are  large,  some  of 
tKem  getting  as  much  as  one  hundreil  and   fifty  dollars  ii  month  and  their  liv- 
*xig  ;  but  their  life  must  be  (»ne   of    many  discomforts,  as  they  an-  on  ninote 
plantations,  with  little  soci<'ty  but  that  r>f  the  negrcK's,  the  propriettirs  almost 
Uniformly  residing  in  Havana.     On   euoh    i)lantatiou  there  is  usually  an  "  ud- 
ttiinifttrntor."  who  has  the  entire  superintemlenee  of  its  atfairs,  niKk-r  whom  is  a 
*•  mirnl,"  or  overseer,  who  is  not  unfre«iuently  one  of  the  l>laek.s.     The  state- 
ticnta  of  the  machinists  and  engineer,  who  came  as  passengers  (m  our  shi]) 
from  Havana,  ditfered  widely  as  to  the  treatment  the  negnus  receive.     S«mie  of 
theni  said  they  had  light  work,  and  were  w«'ll  frd  nnd  clothed,  and  others,  that 
thoir  condition  is  in  all  resin-cts  as   miserable  as  it  can  be.     The  stajde  nrtielo 
of  their  foi>d  is  jerke^l  beer  brought  from  South  America,  in  addUum  I^^'wVvxqNx 
thoy  havo  rice,  ]dantains,  and  siii^iir  cane.     The  latter  wuu\A  woV  t^vvwx  Vv>  X^v.  i 
▼ery  valuaWe  it*-w  in  the  hill  of  /are,  tin  »ugh  it  is   »ru\  to  Ak»  verv  \\\\\t\V^\ov 
^eeJaro  trade,  an  is  well  known,  U  carried  on  ou  a  bxr^c  Bca.W,\\\<i  OskX^^-' 
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Gicncral,  nnleRs  he  is  slandered,  reaping  an  enormons  revenue  by  winking  at  it 
riitMr  mode  of  [irocoeding  is  for  inovernl  plAutcrs  to  unite,  and  send  a  ship  to  the 
coust  of  Africa,  with  an  understanding  as  to  what  part  of  the  oooAt  i\\e  is  to 
Diake  for  on  her  return.  When  she  is  about  due  snuill  lisliing  vesHels  arc  ftent 
Dut  to  intercept  her,  while  a  vigilant  luokout  is  kept  and  signals  ar«  niade 
Prom  the  shore  to  warn  tlieni,in  case  cruisers  are  known  to  Vhj  in  the  vicinity. 
The  liuman  cargo  is  disembarked  with  all  dispatch,  and  after  being  concealed 
in  the  woo«.ls,  in  ease  of  suspected  danger,  arc  carried  off  on  the  first  opportunity, 
bo  their  respective  [>lantatioii8. 

Cooi.iFH. — However  hopeless  the  breaking  up  of  the  slove  trade  may  be,  by 
□lonil  intiuences,  or  the  police  of  otiier  nations,  it  is  not  improbable  that  tlie 
uooly  system  will,  in  the  end,  lead  to  its  abandonment.  The  Coolies,  indeed, 
lo  not  stand  the  climate  a»  well  as  the  Africans,  and  in  other  respects  are  not 
sonsidered  as  good  laborers ;  but  they  require  no  outlay  of  capital,  and  the 
lupply  bids  fair  to  equal  the  demand.  Already  there  arc  at  least  thirty  thou- 
'and  on  the  island,  and  aecessioiis  arc  coni^tiintly  arriving.  The  afternoon  be- 
fore we  left,  a  ship  came  in  from  China,  swurmiiig  with  tliese  half  naked,  mis- 
erable looking  creatures.  In  Havana  there  are  numbers  of  them  emjiloyed  as 
i)oatmen,  servants,  d:c.,  and  some  of  those  we  saw  in  the  streets  on  Suuiiiiy  had 
I  very  res])ectable,  and  even  genteel  appearance.  Their  treatment  on  the 
plantations,  according  to  the  uniform  testimony  wc  received,  is  mach  worse 
:han  that  of  the  negroes. 

The  proprietor  has  no  interest  in  preserving  their  lives  or  health,  beyond  the 
:imc  for  which  he  has  .>*ecured  their  services,  and  it  is  no  matter  to  hiw  if  they 
VK'  turned  otf  at  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship  with  constitutions  broken 
lown  by  overwork  and  biul  usage.  The  Coolies,  however,  are  not  always  as 
mbmUMive  as  could  l>e  desireil.  They  have  sometimes  risen  up  against  the 
niral,  and  cut  him  to  pieces.  When  the  proprietor  comes  to  arrest  the  culprit, 
ind  inquires  who  did  it,  "  Wc  all  did  it,"  is  the  repl}'  of  every  one  of  tliem ; 
iTid  us  he  cannot  atford  to  hong  or  gurrote  all  of  them,  the  matter  usually  ends 
acre. 

The  Coolies  thu?*  far  brouirht  t«>  Cul>a  are  exclusively  Chinese.  The  planter 
>ays  the  t?hi[>  that  briucjs  tlioin  t!cventy-Hve  dollars  for  each  «»ne  delivereti  on 
he  plantiilion  They  are  thou  appmiticed  to  him  for  eight  years,  he  paving 
hem  six  dollars  a  month  for  their  .serviccts.  Anyct,  the  time  of  but  few  of  tliem 
las  expired.  Those  who  have  become  free  have  mostly  remained  here,  eiigag- 
ni^  ill  peddling  and  petty  tnittic  of  various  kinds.  It  is  prodicUrd  that  many  of 
hem  will  never  gel  their  freedom — that  the  planters  will  manage  by  souir  means 

0  keep  posses.>*iou  of  t.heiu,  the  <Tovernment  winking  at  it,  of  course,  '*  for  a 
Mmsideration."  (.>ne  nf  the  American  n-rjidents  wiid  to  us  that  if  the  United 
>tates  do  not  get  possie-jsion  of  iHiba  soon,  the  Coolies  will,  as  they  are  a  fuiga- 
jioiis  people,  an«l  if  they  continue  to  incn^ase  as  they  have  done,  in  a  few  years 
hey  will  have  the  majority  of  the  po]>ulation. 

C\PAiuuTiE'<  OK  CrnA. — I  am  no  ailvocute  for  filibustering,  or  of  any  sort  of 
mnexutioii  which  implies  that  "might  makes  right ;"  bnt  Cuba  is  worthy  of 

1  l»ett<T  tlestiny  than  the  wrrtched  di'spoti^ni  which  now  oppres.^es  her.  In 
he  hands  of  enteqirising  Americans,  and  under  the  benign  and  elevating  influ- 
!iiee  of  evangelical  religion,  this  island  would  Ik*  not  only  *'  the  Oem  of  the 
Vntilles,*'  but  of  the  world.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  almost  boundie.ss.  the 
abor  required  in  raising  cnqw  is  com[)ar:itively  nothing,  and  tlie reninnera- 
ioii  is  well  nigh  fabnlou^.  1  am  told  that  some  ]>lauters,  who  have  several  es- 
ates.  have  an  income  of  v\ir\\f  hundn'd  thousand  or  a  million  of  dollars  annual- 
v.  On  new  irroiind,  suirar.  which  requin-s  in  Louisiana  t*)  Ihj  pinnteii  once  in 
liree  years,  will  pnnluee  its  annual  crop  for  nine  or  ten  years,  so  that  the  plant- 
r  lia.s  nothing  to  do  but  to  reap  the  harvest  every  year.  Comitared  with  such 
grieultnral  mines  California  placi-rs  are  small  atfiiirs.  Hut  notwithstaud- 
ng  these  ti'iiipting  j»rt»ifer9  to  man's  lov<*  of  money,  by  for  the  larger  portion  of 
he  island  is  yet  a  wildernes-*.  A  published  p-tatement  which  1  have  seen  gives 
>nJy  one  twentieth  part  of  it  as  under  cultivation.  Some  |Mrt  of  this. it  is 
ruo,  is  monntainous  and  untillnlile  ;  but  a  ver^*  cousiilerable  portion  is  as  &*rtile 
»  timt  which  yields  so  enonuouy.  a  Ttwiuie.  I  understand,  too,  that  at  the 
iftcrn  e-vtroniity  of  the  island  Uiervi  ate  two  \>\ii\A  >n\>^i  YlvkYmt^  ixi^mX  to  that 
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^  ^kTana — ^though  for  all  available  purposes  to  the  Cabans,  they  might  aa 
"well  be  in  Africa. 

In  addition  to  the  sources  of  agricoltiinil  wealth,  there  are  other  abundant  mate- 
Tials  wherewith  an  enterprising  people  would  enrich  themsclYes.  Copper  mines 
are  already  partially  and  productively  worked ;  an  abnudauce  of  cool  lies  buried  in 
"these  mountains,  ready  to  supply  the  flecto  of  steamers  which  rendezvous  or 
<aU  here,  whenever  any  one  shall  dig  it  out  and  bring  it  to  market ;  while  the 
ibreete  abound  with  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  sucTi  woods  as  are  used  for 
"fumiture  and  the  most  costly  fabrics.  The  Cuban  cedar,  the  material  of  which 
cigar  boxes  are  mode,  crows  to  a  much  greater  size  than  our  trees  of  the  some 
Tiame,  the  trunk  sometimes  reaching  a  diameter  of  three  feet  or  upward.  With 
its  varied  products  and  resources,  and  its  [>o8ition,  the  wealth  of  the  island, 
^reat  as  it  now  is,  might  be  multiplied  ten-fold. 


EDITORIAL  MISCELLANT. 

[The  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Iverson,  of  i  euard  in  both  Houses  of  the  British 
CSeoTgia,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  j  rarliamcnt  who  sympathized  with  him 
States,  is  remarkable  in  many  respects,  or  approved  the  movement ;  and  yet, 
Neither  the  necessities  of  party,  the    in  loss  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  all 


liopes  of  political  promotion,  nor  the 
advantages  of  '*  sage  reflection,''  have 
^et  been  sufficient  to  divert  him  from 


England  became  abolitionizcd,  and  per- 
petrated, by  ji  decree  in  Parliament, 
one   of  the   most  arbitrary  and   out- 


Zhe  path  of  bold,  daring,  and  fearless  '  ragcous   violations   of   }>rivate    rights 
vindication  of  the  South,  in  the  Union    which  wod  ever  inflicted  by  despotic 

power  upon  peaceful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects.  And  so  it  will  be  in  this  country. 
The  Fame  spirit  which  brought  about 


or  out  of  it.  Bej'ond  question  there 
«re  men  as  good 'and  as  true  as  Mr. 
Jverson,  and  actuated  by  as  honorable 
iiiotives,  who  have  taken  rofiige  in  tho 


oinancipatiou   in   tho    British   islands, 


xtinks  of  the  conservativos,  and  aro  ;  will  produce  it  here  whenever  the 
tinable  to  see  very  clearly  eofoty  and  i)ower  is  obtained  to  pass  and  to  en- 
*»ecurity  anj* whore  else  out  in  the  j  loroo  its  decrees.  Wiien  tho  present 
^'uion.  Yet,  we  are  forced  to  admit  a  '  ropuMioau  party,  or  its  legitinmte  suc- 
^reater  congeniality  of  fooling  with  |  cossors  in  some  other  name,  shall  get 
-fciim  than  with  any  of  these,  however  |  possession  of  tlio  govoruniont^ — when  it 
^listiuguished  for  character  or  ability.  ;  hj^s  the  rre.*.idont,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
"AVhilo  the  republican  party  of  tfio  gre>s,and  tlie  Ju<liciary — wlial  will  stay 
^"^orth  marclioH  on  to  power,  day  after  its  hand  ?  It  cannot  stand  still ;  if  it 
^iay  and  j'oar  after  year,  without  one  does,  it  dies.  To  live  and  reign,  it 
*«iugle  reverse,  wo  nmst  bo  exeu.>ed  for  |  niu<t  go  on.  Slep  by  stop,  it  will  be 
»iot  admitting  the  South  to  bo  in  a  <lriven  onward  in  its  mad  career  until 
;|positiou  of  security  greater  than  at  slavery  is  abolished  or  the  Union  dis- 
«*ny  other  period.  On  tho  contrary,  solved.  One' of  those  two  things  is  as 
'Ve  think  the  danger  was  never  so  great  inevitable  as  death. 
^jefore.J  I  know  that  there  aro  men,  oven  in 

the  South,  who,  like  the  distinguished 


Savs   Mr.    Iverson  :    Sir,  ho    knows 
V>nt  little  of  the  workinyrs  of  human 


Si-nator   from    South    Carolina,   argue 
that  slavery  is  stronger  and  ^afer  now 


Mature,  who  8upiM)ees  that  the  sj)irit  of  j  iu  the  Union  than  it  has  ever  been — 
*»nti-8lavery  fanatioism  which  now  per-  '■  tiuit  the  South,  by  unity  and  concert, 
A-ades  the  ^'orthorn  heart  will  stop  can  always  combine  wltli  a  p:irty  at 
*hort  of  its  favorite*  ami  flnal  end  and  the  >'orih  Mitlioiently  strouLi:  to  carrj' 
Oim — the  universal  emancipation  of  i  the  eleoti<»n  and  control  the  action  of 
^laverj-  in  tho  United  States  !»y  the  I  the  Ketbral  (Government.  In  my  opin- 
v>|»erat"ion  and  action  of"  tho  Federal  i<"i.  tin-re  never  was  a  great'T  mi^tako. 
^.»«>vornmeiit.     AVhon   Mr.  Wilborforce  -         »         ^        *        it         *        * 

begun  the  agitation  of  his  scljeiiie  o( '      Sir,  tliero  is  Wt  owvi  \^aV\\  c»l  «b»^ 
^'ninucijtationiu  tlw  British  Wv,itIndm\ioT   the   instituUou  ol    A^vwiTN  Ss 
JsJandB,   there   was    not    a  cor^oraU  \  South,    when    lh\ft    m\^Vi\.^  '^oi 
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ayakuiohc  of  fansticUm  and  folly  shall 
preas  upon  n» ;  and  tliat  patli  lies 
throui^h  separation  and  to  a  Southern 
oonfoderacy.  ThiH  in  tho  threat  ulti- 
mate Aucunty  for  tho  right«,  honor,  and 
proBpurity  of  the  South.  Sir,  there 
are  even  now  thouHands  of  her  8OU0 
who  bvHeve  that  the  slave  StatcH,  form- 
ed into  a  separate  confederacy,  and 
united  uiulcr  such  a  govcrniuent  as  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  would  dictate, 
would  combine  elements  of  more  polit- 
ical power,  national  prosperity,  social 
security,  and  individual  happiness,  than 
any  nation  of  ancient  or  modern  times ; 
and,  sir,  I  am  among  the  number.  This 
is  not  tlie  time  or  pUce  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  this  projHisition  ;  if  it 
wore,  the  demonstration  of  its  truth 
would  l>e  easy  and  irresistible.  But 
whether  tliis  Ij^j  so  or  not ;  whether  tlie 
Southern  States  would  be  Uitter  off  in 
a  separate  confederacy,  or  in  the  pres- 
ent Union,  one  thing  is  certain ;  and 
that  is,  that  no  Union,  or  no  slavery, 
will  sooner  or  later  be  forced  upon  the 
choice  of  the  Southern  ^people.  I  du 
not  say,  sir,  how  or  when  the  South 
will  decide  the  (jnostion ;  but  I  will 
say  that  there  is  a  lurf^o  and  growing 
party  in  many,  if  not  in  nil,  of  the 
Soutlu'rn  Stjitt-.-*,  in  favor  of  separation 
now  for  cauKos  already  existing,  as  an 
object  both  of  iiccet^-sity  and  political 
expediency. 


Col.  Isiuio  W.  llnyiie.  of  Sonlh  ('aro- 
lina,  will  n'0«;ive  our  thanks  for  his 
able  argument  (in  jmmpiilet  form), 
made  in  the  case  of  the  slaver  Echo, 
at  Columbia.  S.  (.•.,  as  si>eeial  counsel 
for  the  United  States.  It  exhausts  the 
subject  for  the  prosecution. 


A  pamphlet^  by  James  L.  Hakor, 
published  under  tlie  auspices  of  n  re- 
cent tariff  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
has  been  forwarded  to  us,  entitled, 
Exports  and  Imparls.     It  is  iiigimious 

andspeciou.H,  but  it  will   recniire  abili-    "wn  juriMliction  or  Km  (whence  tte 
ties  far  bevcmd  thoso  of  Mr.  Hake r,  to       ^.^^^^^  j,,^  cuimnkmeutH  wore  low;  but, 
revive  and  estaljiish  the  fallaeies  of  the    from  liniu  to  tiiiio.  thej  wore  elevated  tod 


cies  may  arise  from  the  river  or  ffQu. 
the  sea,  we  should  have  it  always  ^^^ 
hand.     It  is  as  necessary'  for  prote(2<%.^ 
against  tides  and  overflows,  for  the   '^ 


dovelopmeut  of  our  numberless  w^^^ 


i 


with  stagnant  water  and  putrid  huiui^ 
ity,  injurious  to  vegetation  aud  ^ 
human  life. 

Mons.  H.  Thomassy,  whoso  namehu 
often  appeared  in  our  jmgcs,  has  be- 
come a  permanent  resident  of  Li>aiB<- 
iana,  ana  is  giving  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  our  rivers  and  thei:^ 
overflows,   our    levees,   embankment 
and  drainaffc,   and  writes    often 
well  ui)on  Uie  subject,     lie 
with  ahility,  tho  opinion  that  the 
sisdippi  itself  may  be  used,  tlirough  ii 
copious   sedimentary  deposits,  as  a 
ample  and  abundant  means  of  reel 
ing  and  protecting  our  lowlands,  a: 
furnishes  us  a  letter  to  the  same  eflee* 
from   one  of  tho   most  scientifie 
experienced   engineers   of   Holland, 
country  in  many  respects   similar 
Louisiana.     Wc  give  tJie  lett^'r  : 


Mons.  R.  Thumasxy,  at  M.  TTi oma.tsif'ij  mei 
ber  of  the  lm}>frial  Court j  Purii: 

Sin :  I  h.ivu  reiid  with  much  plessnro  yo  itr 

U-ttiTt  conoorniiii;  the  drniainff  of  marshvii  j'a 

Louisianu,  and  1  aKroe  with  jruu  on  the  pi ^ 

|)On«-d  H^rtlem  of  rot  mates, 

T}io    other    ^vrlteIn    (Hjritcm    of    ombaik  ^w- 
nicntfi)  ha.H  gri>at  difHculticH,  l^vcauac  it  U  xmm 
iiiidt  hyhtviu— a  torrililo  violation  of  the  la  "^mrs 
of  nature. 

Before  tho  couittruction  of  embankmenti^ 
the  watvrs  of  the  rivorH  upread  tliomMlv«f 
over  a  lar^^o  nurface,  und  did  not  riao  (far  froa 
it)  to  tho  height  they  reach  now.    llat  aooa 
each  one  built  up,  ^uJ)arateIy,  embankmenti 
around  hi.s  poMnei'iiiouM,  or    »(Ome   neighbora 
gathered  together  to  rurround    their  ficlda 
with  a  coiuuion  embankment;  mi  that  Mep|. 
rated  little  l*olderA  were  formed.     It  was  o&ly 
at  the  beginning  uf  the  fourteenth  centorj 
that    comuil>sion!4    for    embankments    wer« 
organized,  and  that  the  cmbankmentu  were 
pliiCi'd  under  a  common  government,  and  pat 
by  the  Comti^s  or  Ducrt  of  Uual.lre  under  their 

of 


to  one  branch  of  industry  is  protection    time  tu  time  augmenteil.    From  .ill  thih  the 
^  all.*'  Hituatiim  of  the  river  h;iH,  without  doubt,  be- 

come more  iujuguiiH  to  tlitf  I'olderd.    It  Hm 
-^—  I  atbled  to  the  elevation  of  t!ie  water,  and  hia 

True  Hifdraulic  Knir\nccrm[r  »>kUl,  \*,\^,,,^  on«vvv>y.*  >k\u*:Vv  >xv*.v*!*  ^u*  \«»>l.^!S6. 
for  Louisiana,   a  matter  of  mwcVv  uu-wnxW^^f  ^.o\^i*J^xx^^\.t^^^\iQ'^^w^a  tWws^xaa^ix^ 
portance,  and  when  so  many  cmeT\5eii-\\Ai««^«**^***^^^^*^ 
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Wnm  thli  Aofi  historical  reramr,  one  |  th(»  question  as  one  of  natural  law,  and 

Afaiurt  the  laws  of  nature,  which  eie  nt^vfr 
Tiolatird  with  impunity,  either  by  ignorance 
ereKOtltm.  Aa  to  the  Koil  of  Pu1«Kt<'',  it  in 
fftni  what  it  wai  of  ohl,  an<l  has  becomo  rrom 
time  to  time,  by  the  nolid  and  iilinir  eleuontii 
which  the  riTere  carry  there  by  their  yfarly 
inandationii.  In  Ktoppiug  thn^e  iiiumlationfl. 
the  eoantry  wan  deprlv<><l  of  the  bcnont  wliich 
the  liTeri  wore  granting  anew  every  yonr. 
Thin  loM  WM  instantly  accompauitf<'l  'with 
many  diAcultioa  and  dxngvt',  which  were  in- 
•crea^ng  k*  the  people  persevered  under  that 
had  eyKem. 

Oar  aneeAtofn  hare  shut  op  their  countr}' 
and  diiitricti  in  kind*  of  cayes,  asif  that  >tAti> 
of  things  could  remain  so  forever  witliout 
changing !  In  not  pi'rceiving  that  the<e  coun- 
tries were  overflowed  and  enriched  in  airanoe 
by  the  mnd  daring  the  « Inter,  as  wrll  as  aug- 
mented and  raised  up  from  time  to  time,  tlicy 


he  says  in  relation  to  the  South  and  the 
Union  is  very  beautiful : 

**  I^Intunl  self-respect  is  the  only  term 
of  aHsociation  upon  which  either  indi- 
viduals or  societies  can  or  ought  to  live 
toj^ethcr.  How  long  could  our  Union 
endure,  if  it  was  to  be  preserved  by  sub- 
mission to  a  fixed  policy  of  iujustica, 
and  acquiescence  under  an  accumulating 
burthen  of  rpproachl  We  are  willinif 
to  give  much  for  union.  We  will  give 
territory  for  it ;  the  broad  acres  we  have 
already  surrendered  would  make  an  em- 
pire. We  will  give  bloiid  for  it;  we 
have  shed  it  freely  upon  every  field  of 
our  country's  danger  and  renown.  We 
hsTO  caused  the  loss  of  this  precious  mud  into  ^ji,  •  |,,^  fo,  ^^  ^liC  confiding,  the 
the  rivers,  Into  the  sea,  and  el  <cwhore.  whilst    /.      •   •  .1.  a      •  is 

their  Und.i  were  sinking  down  each  day  more  !  forgivinff .  the  overflowing  love  Of 
SMMlmore.  Yes,  it  is  already  so  mucli  >o  that '  brothers  and  freemen.  J^ut  much  as 
they  mait  now  turn  the  water  several  leagues  '  ^p  value  it,  we  will  not  purchase  it  at 
distant,  by  a  double  play  of  windmills,  to  '  ,.  ^  «^^«  r  i:t.»>*..  «.•  «K..\..«i«r  »» 
carry  it  up  to  the  rivor  a.  to  a  garrrt.  wh^n  in  ■  ^^«  P"^®  ^^  '»^"^V  ^^f  charscler. 
former  times  the  country  was  drying  itself  "  A  union  of  suspicion,  aversion,  in- 
with  water  gates.  justice,  in  which  we  would  be  banned 

AJthoogh  the  system  of  emWrnontsi.  ^  blessed,  outlawed  not  protected, 
atill  maintain<4.  and  thoagh  there  are  differ- I      .      ,       ,      V      •  1       .1    Vr  ^ 

«nt  reasons  which   may  ^till  compel  their    whether  by  faction  under  the  forms  of 
existence,  It  is,  and  it  remains  still,  a  danger- 1  law  or  revolution  over  them  I  care  not, 

«u«syrtein,andlpn-fermuclimoioyour>y«.  ;|,ag„o  charms   for  me.     The   Union  I 
tern  of  colmate^.    But  what  tu  do  now?    It  ■  •  •    .u  *  —i  :  .u  «...  r.«i.<..^  r  .».^i . 

is  too  late.  love,  is  that  which  our  fatliers  larnieu ; 

I  send  you  herewith  a  pait  of  what  I  prom-  ;  a  Union  which,  \%  hen  it  took  its  place 
isedyou,  and  in  return.  I  roronim.-iid  mvst-lf.  '  upon  the  majestic  theatre  of  history, 
and  h«f>e  to  7.^^J^;^;  from  timo  to  tini.-  such  ,  consecrated  by  the  benedictions  of  pa- 
ffooJ  adTiecs  like  tno*«»  von  h.i\c  givi-n  m.'.       I     .  .  /•  1  in 

Accept,  sir,  my  sincere  n-gml".  triots  and  fn'cnien,  and  covered  all  over 

W.  A.  SiioLTRx.       with  iniajj^rs  of  lame,  was  a  fell<)wi:hip 

of  equal  and  fraternil  States;  a  L'nion 
which  was  established  not  onlv  as  a 
bond  of  strength,  but  as  a  pled^^o  of 
justice  and  a  sacrament  of  ancctinn  ;  a 
Union  wliirh  was  intended,  like  the 
arch  of  the  heavens,  to  embrace,  within 
the  Fpaii  of  Its  beneficent  inthience,  all 
interoKts  and  sections,  and  to  rrsl  o{>- 
prcsbive'y  ur  unequally  upon  none.*' 


On  friend.  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith, 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  made  a  re- 
port upon  the  subject  oi  Artesian  W'cUs^ 
"^ith  direct  reference  to  a  new  and  very 
extraordinary  one  recently   opened  in 
Jjouisville,  Kentucky,  by   the   Messrs. 
■Dapont,  which  reaches  to  the  depth  of 
-1,086  feet,  discharges  a  jet  of  w.iler  to 
Yhe  height  of  170  feet,  and  has  a  flow 
^>f  330  UOO   gallons    every   day.      The 
'^ater  is  ascertained  to  have  the  moHt 
Valuable  mineral  properties,  and  may  be 


Some  kind  frii-nd  at  St.  Louis  calls 
our  atterition  to  a  pa8t-a<;e  in  the  article 
which  appeared  in  our  January  number, 


^sed  as  a  remedial  agent  in  diseases  of ,  <*"«illed  "  Slavery— The  liildc  ;.iid  the 
^he  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  in  scrofu-    '*''»'^«    Thou.-and    Parsons,"    n  fleeting 


lous  afTections,  etc  Dr.  Smith  gives  a 
l»ricf  account  of  several  other  welU,  to 
"^it,  the  one  at  Paris,  and  those  in  I3ava 
TJa,  Artois,  in  Charlei«ton,  S.  C,  St. 
Xouit,and  Lafayette,  Indiana.  In  ana- 
lytical chemistry.  Dr.  S.  has  few  equals. 


The  address  of  J.  P.  Holcombe  before 
*he  VirKinia  State  Agricultural  Society, 
t}f  which  he  sends  us  a  copy,  JiKCUs.-<es. 
^itb  ma/If  new  Jijfhts,  the  right  of  the  \ 
S/M/0  to  iiutihtu  tlavcry.     Ho  conaiden  |  **  It  i«  our  dclighl  \o  acV  iot\.\v  X\\^  ■■ 

POL,  i, — NO,  ItL  Q 


upon  some  of  the  noclrinrx  aiui  practices 
of  thr  Homnn  Chnirh.  We  nee«l  hcarcc- 
I  ly  say  t<)  our  friend  that  an  ed  tor  can- 
not be  hcl«l  respoiJhible  for  the  vu-ws  of 
his  contritiurors  witlout  trainnicIiiiL'  that 
freedi)m  i«f  di^ru^KJon,  which  is  ihe  very 
touchstoi.e  of  all  truth.  In  an  impar- 
tial and  neutral  position,  it  is  our  pnrt 
as  frequently  to  receive  the  ct>mvV.vUv\% 
of  l*riae^t■lnU  as  oV  CavXwVWc*.  '^t* 
said  in  the  Ve\»r\iaT^  iwwtvWt,  y^\S>''^"^^* 
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aof  of  those  of  every  faith,  who  illus- 
rate,  in  their  daily  walks  and  avoca- 
iona,  Christian  life,  whether  viewed 
roin  a  Catholic  or  Protestant  stand- 
•oint/'  and  wc  repeat  it  here. 


\Vr  acknowledged  once  heforo  the 
cceipt   of  Dr.   (iibbc's  report  on   the 

Births^  Marriaffest  and  Deaths  ot 
iouih  Carolina"  in  1S57.  The  tables 
re  carefully  arranged,  and  the  facts  arc 
cing  better  collected  vvevy  year  The 
rholc  number  of  births  recorded  in  1357 
ras  18.920;  of  deaths,  11,687;  ofmar- 
iages,  1,689.  The  average  fruilfulress 
f  the  slavo  population  of  the  State  is 
ibout  double  that  of  the  white,  and  is 
6  per  cent.  abo\e  th<it  of  the  blacks  of 
Centucky,  and  18  per  cent,  above  those 
if  Connecticut  : 

**  It  appears,'*  says  the  Registrar, 
*  that  in  spite  of  the  removal  frcm  our 
kate,  in  the  last  few  years,  of  a  large 
lumber  of  slaves,  the  black  population 
nust  have  increased  in  a  much  higher 
ntio  than  the  white,  in  our  own  State, 
»r  the  black  in  Kentucky,  on  account 
»f  their  greater  adaptation  to  our  climate, 
kc.  Such  being  the  case,  of  course  the 
eturns  of  slaves  would  he  larger,  and 
vould  indic'ite  both  a  higher  mortality 
mil  greater  fruitfulncsx,  the  C'i1cul:itian.s 
»eing  made  by  the  cnumcralion  of  the 
topuintion  which  was  made  sovon  years  j 
lince." 


and  Commerce,  in  London,  hare  adopted 
the  following  resolutions : 

1.  That  the  institution  of  decennial 
exhibitions  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  progress  made  in  indus- 
try and  art,  during  each  period  of  ten 
years,  would  tend  greatly  to  the  *'  en- 
couragement of  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.** 

2.  That  the  first  of  these  exhibitions 
ought  not  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  1851,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered an  exceptional  event,  but  should 
be  an  exl^bition  of  works  selected  for 
excellence,  illustrating  especially  the 
progress  of  industry  and  art,  and  ar- 
ranged according  to  classes,  and  not 
countries,  and  that  it  should  compre- 
hend music  and  also  painting,  which 
was  excluded  in  1851. 

3.  That  foreigners  should  be  invited 
to  exhibit  on  the  same  conditione  as 
J^ritish  exhibitors. 


Wk  are  happy  to  find  so  many  cvi- 
lencrs  of  prosperity  in  the  '*  Southern 
?>Uizeny^  editr<i  by  John  Mitohol,  and 
low  transferred  from  Knoxvil'e,  Ten., 
o  the  national  capital.  The  terms  are 
)ut  32  per  annum.  The  Citizen  is  a 
»old,  fearless,  and  determined  advocate 
>f  everything  Southrni — institutions, 
>olicy,  society,  law,  politico,  and  puliti- 
:al  rights ! 

As'iiTiiiR  WotUVs  F.xhiUtion  of  Art 
tnd  Indnttry  is  prop-^spd  for  Lonifon  in 
1801.  We  ofler  a  hearty  (iod  speed  to 
he  movement.  The  incalculable  bcne- 
its  conferred  upon  the  world  by  this 
ind  similar  exhibitions  in  Europe  and 
n  our  own  country,  should  recommend 
hem  to  the  heart  of  every  philanthro- 
list,  I.ct  U8  of  the  United  Slates  enter 
vitli  more  zest  into  the  plans  uf  this 
Mhibiiion  than  we  did  in  1851.  We 
kre  yet  too  constrained  by  our  swad- 
linjfclothea  to  vie  with  the  Old  World  in 
c  inHuencc  and  power  ami  success  of 
c/i  cxliibilion^.  Tho  Society  for  the 
^uragemeni  of  Art,   ManufacluTca 


Tii.vxKS  to  tho  Board  of  Dircetops  for 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Ah.<ociation  of  ^vw-Orleonfi. 
The  numl»er  of  volumes  in  the  library 
ut  present  is  15,485.  Tho  number  of 
uowHpu]ters  and  periodicals  ^takeu  is, 
foreign  85,  domestic  50 — total,  85.  This 
Ap.«»o(;iation,  which  is  of  recent  date 
nnion^  us,  uud  ap|M  nit  motft  loudly  for 
tliu  i-nc-ouragviuriit  end  snp(»ort  uf  the 
niercantilo  coniniunity  t)f  Xow-Orloans, 
i^ives  fvideiiec  of  pjre.'it  vitality.  Shall 
New-Orleans  be  the  only  large  city  in 
America  which  does  not  libcnilly  sup- 
port an  aseociatiou  of  this  kind,  and 
will  the  np]>eul  liu  made  in  vain  to  her 
citizens  y  In  New-York,  in  Boston, 
Cincinnnti,^SSt.  Louis  nnd'Charloaton,  the 
meronutilc  n>boeiutious  have  long  ez- 
i^^li■(l  und  pr(»|^i\.>d.  It  will  be  so 
atiionjT  us,  too,  when  we  ix-rform  our 
whole  duty.  During  the  fast  year  lec- 
lures  wore  delivereil  l»efoPe  the  Associa- 
tion by  I'r.  Brownlow,  John  Mitchol. 
Dr.  ^fackay,  tho  Kev.  Dr.  Bollce,  and 
Dr.  J 'ul mo r. 


Thr  death  of  the  great  historian, 
I*Rn.«roTT,  is  an  ov«nt  to  bo  deplored 
by  the  lit^rarj' world.  His  historical 
Iabor.4  have  placed  him  in  the  same 
rank  with  Thucydides  and  Tuoitus,  Gib- 
bon and  Hume.*  In  18:>8  appeared  his 
vrreat  work  upon  Ferdinand  und  Isabel- 
la, which  was  followed,  in  1813,  by  the 
UUtoTV  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  in 
.  \^1  %  Wvi  CiOwi\v^v«N.  ^^  Y«nv»  in  1860 
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^vIxiixieBonly  bATine  appeared.  In  or- 
^cr  to  bIiow  the  diffacultios  through 
^rhich  thii  great  man  struggled  in 
climbing  the  pathway  of  fame,  and  ns  on 
tncentiTc  to  the  riglng  generation,  we 
give  thia  letter,  which  waa  written 
several  years  since  by  him  to  a  friend  : 

I  iQppoKe  joa  are  awaro  that,  when  in  col- 
lege, 1  received  an  iiyury  in  ono  eye  which 
dvpriveJ  me  of  the  u^e  of  it  for  reading;  ami 
writinjr-    An  inju<licioa<i  nso  of  the  other  eye, 
on  which  the  burden  of  my  studicit  was  now 
wholly  thrown,  brought  on  a  rheumatic  in- 
flammation  which  deprived    me   entirely  of 
liltht  for  M)rao  weeks.  When  this  was  re«torcU. 
th«  eye  remained  Id  too  irritable  a  Htato  to  be 
employed  in  reading  for  iie>oral  yeur:«.  I  cun- 
Kquently  altandoncd  the  atutly  of  tliu  law, 
apon  which  I  ha>l  eDtercd ;    and,  as  a  man 
mo*t  flnd  Kimething  to  do,  I  dctcnninoi  to 
dcTote  myself  to  letters,  in  which  independent 
career  I  could  re^ulato  mv  own  houm  with 
reference  to  what  vaj  sighi  might  enable  me 
to  accomplish. 

I  had  early  conceived  a  stronpr  pani-ion  for 
kintorical  writing,  to  whith,  prrliaps,  tlie 
rea^llng  of  Gibbson'a  autobiography  contribu- 
ted not  a  little.  1  ]>rop4iiied  to  make  myvelf  an 
biftorian  in  the  be.st  iScnM  of  tho  term,  and 
hoj^ed  to  produce  somothirg  which  pui^tcrity 
would  not  wiUiui;ly  let  die  Tn  a  memoran- 
dam  book,aH  far  back  as  the  year  1810, 1  find 
ttie  desire  intimated ;  and  I  propoM'd  to  devot** 
ten  year*  of  mj  life  to  the  ^tudy  of  anciout 
and  modern  literature— chiefly  the  latter— 
and  to  give  ten  yearn  more  to  nonio  hlHtoriral 
work.     I  luivo  had  tho  good  fortune  to  acconi- 

f>li#h  this  do.Hlgn  jirdty  norirly  witliin  tlie 
Imlts  as-ipn***!.  In  Uu-.  rhriitin.-vs  of  1837  my 
fir-t  work,  the  ••  History  of  Foriinand  anl 
I.-)al>ella,*-  wa.s  given  to  tlie  public. 

During  my  prelii!iiu.-iry  studii-s  in  tho  fieM 
of  general  Titorature,  my  e;es  ^-ra  lually  a<^- 
quirc-l  so  much  htrongth  tliat  I  was  enabled  to 
a>-o  them  many  hours  of  lbi>  day .    Tho  result 
of  my  studies  ut  thix  time  I  was  in  tt)f>  habit 
of  giving  in  the  fonn  of  essay .  in  puMi<;  jour- 
na.1]^,  cliictly  in  tho   North   Anuriran,    from 
which  a  number— ijuite  laru'e  enoii^jh — have 
lieen  tranvfrrreJ  to  a  separate  volume  o!  Mis- 
rellaniv!*.    Having  ewttled  on  a  .-ubj«M>t  for  a 
particular  history,  I  lost  no  time  'n  colI.Htirr 
the  materials,  for  wliii-h  I  hail  peculiar  udvau- 
t.'igeii.    But.ju-(t  before  tlie.-o  material -iarrixe^l 
my  eye  had  exi>erieu''od  «■>  .eA^'re  a  •  tr.siu  tbat 
1  enjoyed  no  ums  of  it  .Tara'n  for  rtailin;^  for 
leveral  yt'ars.     Itlia«.ind(.e<l,  neversirjoe  tully 
recovered  its  strong- b,  nor  have  I  ever  vvu- 
tnrtd  to  nw  It  again  by  caudlcli'^ht.     I   well 
n»memV)erthe  blank  dl•^[ai^  wlrch  I  fidt  when 
my  litTary  lrea«nreH  airhed  from  Spain,  nn<l 
1  saw  the  mine  of  wealth   lyin  r  iiround  m<> 
which  I  waj*  forbidden   to  expluro      I  deier- 
mined  to  i«ee  what  couM  bo  don«'  with  tli**  oyf* 
of  another.     I  rememlH.'r;d  that  Johnson  had 
Faid,  in  reference  to  Milton,  that  ilie  rioat 
poet  had  abandoned  his  projecl*- i  hi'^turyof 
England,  finding  i  t  scarcely  p'».<.>iMe  for  a  man 
without  eyes  to  pur.»uo  an  hi^lorical  v\ork,  re- 
quiring refen'nco  Xo  varion?  authoritie.*.    The 
remark  piqneil  me  to  make  an  attcin|)t. 

I  obtained  the  rorvie* .«  of  a  reailer  wl»o  knew 
no  langnago  but  lii-«  own.  I  taught  biui  to 
pronounco  tho  Ca-itili."\n  in:i  m.^nner  ?nitfd,  I 
ra^pect,  much  mont  to  my  rar  tlinn  fo  tliat  of  a 
i^jKkaixuil;  tad  w»  began  our  wearisome  jour- 
ae/  through  MAriMiim'ii  noble  history.     I  can- 


not even  now  call  to  mind  without  a  smile 
the  t«><liou8  houri  in  which,  seated  under  some 
old  trees  in  my  country  residence,  we  pursued 
our  slow  and  melancholy  way  over  pagei 
which  afForded  no  glimmering  of  light  to  him, 
and  from  which  the  light  came  dimly  strug- 
gling to  me  through  a  half  Intelligible  vocab- 
ulary. But,  in  a  few  wci-ks,  the  liglit  Itocame 
stronger,  and  I  was  cheered  by  the  eonscion^ 
nes-i  of  my  own  improvement;  and  when  wo 
Itad  toiled  our  way  through  KCven  quartos,  I 
found  I  couM  imderstand  the  book  when  read 
about  two  thirdn  as  fust  as  ordinary  English. 
My  reader's  olBce  required  tho  more  jiatience; 
he  had  not  even  this  result  to  cheer  him  in 
his  lalior. 

I  now  felt  that  the  great  difficulty  could  lie 
overcome;  and  1  obtained  the  M>r\iccs  of  a 
reader  whose  acquaintance  with  modern  an^ 
ancient  tongues  supidicd,  fo  far  as  it  could  be 
supplied,  tho  deficiency  of  cyewght  on  my  part, 
but,  though  in  this  way  I  could  examine  rari- 
ous  authorities,  it  was  not  easy  to  arrange  in 
my  mind  the  results  of  my  reading,  drawn 
from  different  and  oflen  coutradirtory  ac- 
counts. To  do  this  I  dictated  copious  notes 
as  1  went  along  :  and  when  1  had  read  enough 
fi»r  a  cliftpt:T — froni  thirty  to  forty  and  »ome- 
timf'.s  fifty  pages  in  length — I  had  a  mass  of 
memoranda  in  my  own  language,  whicli  would 
easily  bring  before  me  at  one  view  the  fruits  of 
ray  r(  .searche"*.  The.so  notes  were  carefully 
read  to  mo;  and  while  my  recent  studies  were 
fro.»h  in  my  recollection,  I  ran  over  the  whole 
of  my  intended  chapter  in  my  mind.  This 
proces.t  I  io]>€;atod  at  least  half  a  dozen  times, 
.NO  thnt  when  I  finally  iiut  my  pen  to  paper  it 
ran  c  ff  pretty  glibly,  for  it  was  an  effort  of 
memory  rather  than  creation.  This  method 
hail  the  advantage  of  Fuvicgmn  from  tho  per- 
plexity of  frequently  referring  to  the  scattered 
pahsa^M>^  in  the  uriginal^.aud  it  enablcii  me  to 
make  ilio  correctinii'*  in  njy  own  mind  which 
are  usually  m:ule  in  the  nianuNcript.  and  which 
with  my  mode  of  writing — as  I  .siiall  explain — 
vtould  have  much  embarr.a>.'«pd  me.  Yet  1 
must  admit  that  this  method  of  coni]ioi.ition. 
when  th«»  cbiplnr  was  very  loug.  waKS'iniewhat 
too  heavy  antrain  on  the  momo:y  to  bo  alto- 
g(.tli«r  rocoinm'M-.deii. 

Writing    pri'Sftit"il    mn    a   difti^ulty    even 
;jreater   ll.an  reading.     Thierry,    tin-  famous 
bliiid  lii-ti>rijn  of  th-  N'orinan  ronquest,  ad- 
vi  etl  me  to  cultivate  dictation;  but  I  have 
usually  preferri'd  a  sub  liluto  that  I  found  in 
a  wiitiiifrca^o  ma-le  for  tin*  blind,  whicli  1  pro- 
cure I  in  London  forty  years  since.     It  i^  a 
.simple  appaiaius.  often  di'>cribud  by  n»e  for  the 
bfurfl'  of  P'Tsonswiiose  virion  i*  imiii'rfect.  It 
consists  of  a  frame  of  the  'ixo  of  a  sin  ot  of  p.i- 
por, t.avorrOd  I'y  Ini-^-i  wircn  as  many  as  lin«'« 
•ire  wanted  on  the  pfigc,  and  with  a  sheet  <if 
carbunated  paner.  hucIi  as  i-i  unci  for  g«"tting 
iluplicatoM,  parted  on  the  rcver.-e  side.    With 
•in  ivory  <»r  agate 'tvlu^t  the  writer  tiaces  hii 
oliuracterK  betwern  tlie  wiri-s  on  the  carbona- 
ted ^hcet,makiug  indelible  marks,  which  h«« 
cannot    ^e^^un  th-*  Mhite    page  below.    This 
treadmill  operation  ha>  its  drfects;  ai:dl  have 
repeatedly  suppose*!  I  Imd  accomplished  a  go(»d 
pace,  and  was  prt-ceding  in  all  the  glow  of 
comjio-ition  to  go  ahead,  when  I  foun  I  I  bad 
forgotten  to  in'Jert  a  iibeet  of  my  writing  i»«per 
below,    that   my    l;ibor  lind   Ken  all   thrown 
away,  and  that  the  leaf  look«'d  as  blank  a* 
'  my  elf.      N'otw  jth^*lant1ing    llif'so    ond    other 
I  wiiimsioal  «Vistr>'^*>e*  I't  \\\»  VAv\\\.\\\»l\^^.a\w\ 
I  mv  willing  ea**..  mv  W-sX  ^.\-i»\v\  \\\  vtvj  V^wA'^ 
I  hours,  and  vs\t\\U  V\vv.Ne'wi\V,UTvtv«*.x\^  aWW*. 
:  L  havo  Msnt  \\\U  l\w  ^A»t\A  V\v«  \w.v  Iot\.^  '" 
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The  mannrnTipitlin-i  written  anil  drciplierod  I  of  Louisiana,  it  sctlDS  that  the  State 

'  -  iiTra«  in  ibt-  imiuru  nf  j.im.,riy|.hio  - 1  ^,^ng  3„j  employs,  in  ill  Internal  /m- 

T  .sccri'tarv.  wa«  then  rem!  t<»  nii-  for  rur-  .i*.'^.i_  m^ 


for 
r  ni 

ctinn,  atiij  copii' 1  i:ff  in  a  fair  h:ii.il  for  the 
•int\.r.  All  this,  it  may  lu*  tlion^rht.  wilh 
.thor  a  Flow  proco<s,  ntquiring  tin;  vlrtm- of 
itii'ncu  in  ull  the  parties  coiicirncil.  llut  in 
me  injr  oyei«  inipnivi-d  nrain.  IJn-foT*'  I  h;ul 
liohvii  "  Fcnlinunrl  and  Luhella/'  I  ruulil  a>v 
lem  isoini.*  honri  e\Hry<l»y  An:l  tha<  Ihcy 
&V0  continiu'il  till  within  a  few  your-.  thoCKh 
ibjcct  to  orcasianal  int'.'rrup.ions.iomiotinu*- 
'wi-ek"!  ami  nnuietinie-  of  mniith-i.  whon  I 
»ulii  not  look  at  a  hook.  Anil  ttii;*  cin'uiii- 
ancD  aAwcll  uh  habit.  >iHM)nd  naMire.  ha*  led 
.0  to  atlhoip  Htill  loniy  <*:irly  ni.-lhul  ofioiii- 
ii«{tinn.  Of  late  yrar.t  I  !i;i\o  -iilT  r»d  «nt  no 
luch  from  inahili'y  of  th»'  cvfy  as  ilimnes*  of 
lu  \t«iiin.  and  the  warnli  g  comcn  that  tho 
mo  i.<f  not  fur  di-tuntwhen  1  iiiu-1  riiiy  oxilu- 
Tcly  on  th^  eyes  of  another  fir  the  pruni-tu- 
on  of  my  a'utlii'H.  IVrh?ipji  it  should  h'-  ro- 
.'irutl  an  a  warning  th.it  it  in  tiino  to  close 
lein  alt'igether. 


By  the  MeRsajre  of  t!ic  Gnvernor  of 
jouittiana.  Hon  R.  C  "NVifklilf,  wr  Icnin 
bat  the  r»tiinaiP(U>xpeij(liMiros  of  tiiis 
itate  for  I  he  next  yt-ar,  for  the  Geiier.il 
^and,  arc  for 

alaries  of  Stat«  omrcr=» {l-'SjOOO 

Icductionx  ai:d  commissions  to  (  oU 

hcto; *  of  T.ix-s.  1  >*'>K-':.o irn.cr.« 

Ixpen  «'K  <if  thi' tJi-nt'inl  A"--»'ii)My  ..      tM».iu» 
nlere^t  ou  thu  various  Slule  bond<<. .      O'i.W-0 

'riniin^C  "^•J'^ 

!hiir'.ty  llo  p'laT.  Inano.    and  l.Jiaf 

nnrl  l>iinil»  A-vliiins f^).«M.O 

Miiir;t:ild».- IiiSlitution^ tJI.JnO 

^R>:i-K.-ors o't.lM.U 

*uldi«^hin;;  D.'ci>ion!«  of  ihr  Sup.i-mi' 

r<.uvt r'.('':0 

Icfundfd    ti»   own«o!«  of    lavi--  con- 
victed of  criminal  ofrcin  e.s lO.UM) 


)ut^tand!n^'  warrants. 


l;;4.(«() 
$7Hi(tO 


ptovcment  dtparlnient,  three  bnag-lxiatt, 
two  dnniiff-hoatH,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred flayes.  The  expenditures  of  the 
Departiiunt  last  year,  were  : 

Siilaiy  of  State  Ergineor,  .nnd    In- 
cidental Kx|  eu]4e.-  of  hU  oOirc.  #13,010  96 
Kxpvn-i'H    of    internal    Improvc- 

nii*nt  Service 37,710  A1 

Vachi  rii-  Kmid 1  2Ml  «0 

I  r  djio-Voit.  D.  A.  Randall 4,716  «W 

Improvennnt  of  Calriu>luu 3.000  00 

T^>ck-  on  Ihc  Tech.'.  (A<t  of  18^8).  2.147  IS 
Inipiownivnt  of  Atcliaful.iya  anil 

i:H  tiihu'aiiea SOD  00 

R<  a  I  from  Groa-e  Tele  to  Atchafa- 

laya SOO  00 

Die  Ipc-hoat  for  Tjafourche,  (Act of 

lS)i) I».olO  lo 

Total 654.060  46 

The  rncinecr,  Mr.  Herbert,  reeom- 
ninidii  a  thorough  survey  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  the  northern  hne  of  the  State, 
to  the  (<ulf,  and  that  a  full  record  be 
nvide,  from  year  to  year,  of  all  of  the 
fiictH  and  phenomena.  In  regard  to 
Red  River,  he  says  : 

"  The  Rf  d  River  would  require  a  large 
foice  oi  handri  and  btvats  to  remove  its 
d:iily  r«^curring  obstructions.  It  is  the 
moKt  ehangeuble  stream  kno^n  in  the 
United  Stales;  and  with  every  change 
l.fouiiht  on,  either  naturally  or  artifi- 
cially, thore  orcurs  new  and  increased 
l;jh.>rH  of  impTOver.icnt.  If  a  history  of 
the  river  could  he  obtained,  for  one  hun- 
dnd  \rars  h.ick,  it  wuuld  be  cieeti  that 
I  nni  ciirrecl  in  calliiij;  it  a  rhnnjjreable 
blrt  am.  The  uroat  rait  h:»s  been  known 
to  t>xist  at  Xntcbituchrs.  By  natural 
and  nrliticial  causes  its  lower  end  has 


«,.     e.,  .    1       1  11  ^    I  •     u  .  iiradual  y  bciMi  broken  away,   while  its 

The  State  has  been  very  Isheial  111  h<  r  *=■  ■',  ,  i  ♦    i  .       .       ... 

All*,  <jy  fco  .T  upper  end  has  accumulated  up  stream. 

id  to  railroads,  as  w I     appear  by  the  r' •  ,  .  ..  ,%    .  '■. 

m  HI  iaiM%au(.,    •  n  J  J  jj^        j-^  j^  ^  were, 


lid 
following : 

llK'lou.hsRr-aJ   S«21.(:00 

rackonllo.id   hJ-4.<.(  0 

Vi  k.Hhuig  Uoad 174.HO 

Baton  R.iu-e  Uoal f.C.U  0 

Total $1.7;i.'..(KKi 

Ettimutf  JiUd  in  tiit  Atntilr-r's  f)fftrt  uf  lioni^ 
requirfl  for  tke  wnr  IS  9. 

By  t^ie  Ni'w(h-I»'an-«.  Op'-l-'U-ci^c  mid 
Gri-at  Wes'crn  lluilroad  ComiH* 
ny,r»Ohnndrt $50,CC0 

By  the  Ncw-Orlt'ai.s.  Ja'-ks.in,  nnd 
Great  Ni.r;lurrn  K;iilroivl  (.'«;m- 
pany,  17."»  h.»nd*     17.'i,0C() 

By  th'*Vick-»»urjr,  Shieveporr,  nnd 
TexiK  Railroad  Comi^ny,  IvSJ 
Vonds 12V  CO 

By  the  li^ton   Uou«ro,  r,ri>vrfe  Te!e. 
and   Op.  loufiii-^    Rail:oad    Com- 
panj,40  lond^ 40000 


way 

tiarclfd  up  to  its  present  position.  Dur- 
ino  this  time,  lands  once  overflowed 
have  bccoino  dry,  and  lands  once  dry 
have  bectnne  lakes.  For  it  liiubt  be  ap- 
p:ireiit  th;ii  the  raft  has  been  constantly 
<icting  as  a  dam  to  the  waters  at  its 
dilVerent  points.  The  present  Com- 
mi>si<>ner  of  the  Third  Swamp  Land 
Dihiriet.  is  correct  in  his  opinion,  that 
some  of  our  present  Northern  lakes  were 
not  lakns  at  all,  at  one  time  ;  and  that 
they  will  ceisc  to  be  so  when  the  raft 
is  r'Miioved,  or  works  its  way  up  the 
Ml  ream  into  Texas.  The  great-  oject  it 
to  remove  the  rafk.  I  again  insist  that 
this  work  legiti  nately  claims  assistance 
^riAt\\\\<i^> uncial  Government;  but  at 


Tvtnl  o^timati's,  ;i88  bonJs  . . .  $'HH.tjvo\ t,\\e  aaroo  Ivtv.eA  «wv  \^*^%^\o  «* ^ 
By  the  report  of  the  Slate  EnjjinccAvYieTe  \a  a  vto^.^^^^vs  ^V^^  ««ifc>^ 
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•bill  ba  don*  nnder  thn  ■aipicn  of  a 
cmnpaay,  chirtcrcd  bj  thi  States  inter- 
aled." 


Hi.    HiHiLTOH,    SumHfnulcii/     o 

/^i/ic  Eiuctliim.  o(  Lauiaiaiia,  atatFJ 
tho  amoimt  cipcDdtil  for  Schoot)  in  thi 
put  ytMT.  It  S303.324  34.  The  num 
Ut  of  nluesUe  children  la  the  KlHta  ii 
■ndcrnteJ  at  76,fiOB.  Il  ii  recom 
Bieniled  that  SIOO.OOO,  per  •nniin,  b< 
applied  to  the  auppuTC  of  Nunna 
&boali.  In  the  four  diitiicta  conali 
tDlipg  Nen-Ur!eana,  the  nuDihcr  i> 
adiaoU  ia  fi>rtj-one,  of  pupih  " 
aneunt  received  far  rubll 
Punili,  S331,4T8. 
Thtrrpaiti  af  IhePail'h  Trtsiranr 


iblic    School 


hU  ai  le  thi  worlhtan  cliaiaeter  uT  am  nro-a- 
ant  Pahlle  Brhaiil  ffMtat.  Id  •mn*  piilah{>t 
■aalccllna  tgrnrhaal  dtitt-ton,  H  appnui-,  hi>< 
td«  place.  In  aluo-l  all  nth«c-.  tlia  oim- 
fUnti  of  nvflert,  lurflclvDrj,  anil  aputlij . 
■baaad.    Wa  qaata  a  (•«  lEnlODeca  m  ■>- 

*^rfM  ^  CajHiwa.— "  Tha  DioTlom  of 
enri  VMrict  hara  Ciiled  to  uako  ui]r  nport 
tana." 

i>(  «!>«.— '-8  tri<!(lr'i>"al<i  air.  thert  irn  mrj 
ll«Pal'lie&li»ol)iBtli>ip«l.'b.    Th.-Ulrrt- 


fannfo-ilyriMirDl'-trirliinpoiti' 

naal'<a.--'N»  al.'.tian  io,  V 

l-MikaM.    OHrl'al.U«*.U«ol,r. 

wck  w*U.-> 

KafU-i.—'-lbtton.inian  ..ttl 

■al  VBCSHiapiiuI.     fhaj.  ata  iiM  n 

»ll<.r 

atd.»>r  OB  lh«r«T«c  b«  uiid.'r 

»/«»iii." 

'A-aMilw*M.-"I  nad  much  lo 

di-aw 

ar  In  Ibe  i>h»t  jvlll'nino  aa. 

n.'El>>!< 

sianlla-hd  I7  tha  imniailiata  FuptTTi".' 

sgcwAa-'sKS," 

anplj 

-sii'^-r-r'Si-i"..,,^ 

aiingli 

pxt  (riHQ  th<  dlbmit  Ifrhoal  Uli 

i:t..r* 

JtcfKifaa.— "Tb»  rharartiT  and  vnn-litl-ii 
•r  the  ti-9  Ful.llc  H.'hu«l<  hava  uot  iniproru 
■iDcr  Uia  lait  r-'pnTt." 

m««^'Ihavanotboo«farnl«Vd  wllh  1 
ilaRlp  rrpoit  trtin  anydixtrirt  In  thi'^Arltili 


Tnit  aaacaatncDt  rolls   of  Loniatan* 

have  Iwrn  inoreaaed  vaij  grentlv,  and 
now  ahov  an  negrvgate  mnauiit  of 
S3T8,Un,!)01-  The  Uixntion  on  thi* 
anioiiDt.  at  lej   I 

»i.3y8,;un,  to  wh 

the  mill  tax  for  aeliniila  and  Uic  railroad 
tax.  Tho  taxnlile  proiwrtj  of  Now- 
Urlrans  in  fixnl  at  SU8,2.Vi,fa).  Total 
doht  of  U>e  e<Ut«,  »10.T01.li41.  of  which 
tha  uNionnt  of  SO.S^.fiAl  >»  for  tha 
proiK-rty  Laiilu  which  pay  the  intereat, 
and  the  principal  in  alao  secured. 
There  arc  l!,0U.Uf)4  aenr  of  nncultiTa- 
ted  laud  in  tiM  State.  The  improved 
land  ia : 

Pndaet. 


n  eotton 

7fi0.2C6a 

c'a.       407,418  LaL 

n  com. 

027,044 

.   12,01I4,0U»  bna. 

In  cane.. 

21u,303 

j5S,243h.aug. 
■      i  06,421  b.  mo. 

In  ride.. 

4,905 
,61(7,fi20 

2I,147b.rice. 

The  tVfun  Crop 

of  tha  State  vaaaa 

followi : 

18.57.         1806. 

Caldwell 3.(IJH 

Carroll a4,IIUy 

Catiihoulu ]u.T:il 

Claiburuo 1(M7U 

I),i  A.to. ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Eai!t  Dalun  liouijc. 

Knst  Ki-lieiutia 

Franklin 


3.402 

.  34,IIUy  f.2.ii% 
.  lujai  25,180 
.  11M7U  5,1«8 
.  30.112    5i068 


«C  th-  BTijiwit  S.- 

K  "^  — ' 

Tirrkt. 


■aX.     Sat    Uf  ceallr   Pu 

'IT  at  niHfrict 


ranc'Bii^at.    The  Diiwtnri  aw  (V*ou« 
~aiii-lnal  aad  lllltrraf :  llify  ar.'  oli 


,';    l.ivinit-'lon  .... 
£   MaiUson 

'J;  [  Xatchitochoa   .. 

[V  I  OuiichiLi 

r-jlt^l'idV. '.'. 


48,423 
e,4(i3 
1»*J!77 


tottaaadaf  tfcapbapWr.     fa  it    St.  IldcDA. . 
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EmTORIAL  SISCELCAHY. 


PARtBBU.  bale*. 

StMoptin fA'.i 

St.  Tftinmnny 1:57 

Tciiww 49,980 

TorrcboMM) 120 

Union 8,()2U 

Yeniiilion    91 

WiiHhio^ton 1.41^ 

Wc»t  Hntou  Uouge 1,109 

WfHt  Feliciaua 18,107 

WiDU 1,019 


Blar*.  FiM  cdPi- 
"    U 

..  t 

..  I 

..  » 

.  H 


IR-V,.  I  While. 

U,Ij.^J  no-tekr 8,64« T,l»5. 

,  „„  '  .  (Mailxirnc 9,artl t/tV 

-./'»0l  Ilicnville 6,208 ZJMl. 

BOjJti'kiMin ft.t»> 3,Hfi3. 

Afi  Of  u)  -  Uiiii»ii i.lfil.  4t1M. 

'7,..,  I  Moi*h«mM» 3,fia) i^iM. 

*^*^  \  ihiurXuU .VW 4.0M ^ 

0,828  I  ('aid trill 2,007 l.WO - 

^((8  i  t'rauklin 2,454 2,4118 • 

79-4  i  

1  019  =     In  tho  New  Orleans  Charity  HoipiUl 

K.VsO  I  Ilt337  patients  wero  admitted  duriag 

'(|4()  >  tho  year,  oi  whom  2,290  died.  Diibom^ 

ments  for  the  vear,  $70,846.    Ii  addi- 


Total 407,018    4i;i,422 1  ^>on  *o  ^^^  ^^  on  passengerp,  Ibeatra^ 

bftlls,  and  iMmcerts,  now  subjected  to 
(^lantity  of  Cotton  niisoc?  iu  IxiniHiimn  :    ,|j„  ^^es  of  the  Hospital,  an  appiopm. 

In  IST),-) baloA  r>r;8.077  I  tion  of  940,000  fnnn  the  State  wiU  be 

In  18r>(i ♦*      40l,42J  j  required  tho  comini^  year. 

Lu  1807 **       401,018  ,      The  incrraning  development  and  re- 
in 18.')8,  not  ull  ginmiil  an«l  1>aleil  this  :  sulti  of  the  New-Orleans  Water  Worki, 

27th  Jauuar}'.  |  as  nhown  by  the  receipts  of  this  Co» 

'    I  pany,  arc  seen  in  the  following  sUtii- 

Mrni  tli^ctiMtifiu  hiu  boon  o!i(»it«'«l  iu  ,  «   t        a  •  t^u* 

rejjurd  to  tho  true  popubiii.m  of  N*w- , l^'ji;;;;;;;;; .n.'lJJ?  iwS;;.'.*.".;..'.' wU 

CtrlviinH,  gn>win^  out  of  the  iniptTfi-c- !  jk:i!)[ "/..."*  .27 [jtiU    is.70. 

tiuQi!  of  recent  c.nu in <■  ration :«.     At  tlu»    \^XQ  ::4.ii-2-»    1H'»1 


time  of  prt>pnrin«  this  note,  tlu-  final  '  J^.l «•«;    \^^ ]«■» 


IM** 4'.Ma4    1>*63, 


110JM 


r«.'pi>rt  Inw  not  Iwou  niailo.     Th»'  pojMi-  j  isi;*.!  ".][... "  .jiiji.r,    is-i4.."i.'.'"!!  iiTJUi 


lul.ion  of  ill*'  <itK<T  p^^shl>^4  of  tin-  Stati 
w  thns^  j]fir«'n  fiiMu  tin-  n-tiinif*  fnp 
lsr»7-8.  Wo  bIuiU  ^ivo  Nv\v-(^rlrund 
Uerraftor : 


i-^n fiii.i-.sT 

]<i'* .'.s.  •.•»•►.•; 

I*<l'5     .... 
I>i7 


Whit.'. 


Slavp.  Vrt'ir  rolM. 


I 


isi.'i    ii:..9» 

IH.rt 122.4W 

i.'^'iT mow 

IrtTiS 12«.fW 


J,  IT-'T'-on 

Mt.  I'hail"*  .. 
At.  J.  llaiitiAt. 
St.  J;iini'«.  . . . 
Asci'ii^itin. . . . , 
AHNiiinpiiuii.  . 
Lafi>iiri;lii'. .  . 
T«Tiel)'iiiiK'.  . 

St.  M.irjr 

S:.  Mtirtiii.. . . 

Avoyrll"-". 

Citiihoulik 

(■■ItTiilI 

Miidisiiii 

Tt'.n*$k* 

Concoidi.a.. . . 

Pt.  rniijii-e... 

W.  Kcli«'i;in.i. . 
K   Ft'llciiiTu. . 


y.iOi 4,.;7»'i 


ss;. 
•2  777 . 

7,:J7.!. 


•  t>,i  ''l' 

.  4. .»•.•*■. 

,  7,?>'.^ 

.  7.«>4»i. 

7.."i,S 

,  c.in 

,  .^.7«-S. 


4t'.li  t 

Mil  ' 
ijv; : 


$1.140.*M 
4JIU7I 

»i,'ai.4U 


Thk  Rrport  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
"r .  \i'w-Orl«'an8.     prepared  by  Iho  Prc«- 

'      I  i.        T^  A         'f*  •  V   I  % 


, ..    9.S«..J 
,    .1  ■".,•>'» 
.  .ll.fMlS. 

,   .ll,«Mj:: 
..10.1.0 


4.4'»'.i 
4.fh.!l 

ri.::«».i 
f».4M:». 
4.SM. 
:;.o.l 

I  J'.'i . 

I.::si 

;j.»".vj 

1,'.H-). 

;i.yi:; 'j.iww  ... 

Ht.  H'?liMi.l :\,-in>i ,'J.lnS.... 

Wa  liii.tr' oil '2!«10 l;').'.! 

H^.  T.iiiiiiiany —    —    .   .. 

Livill^^t.ln   ;i'»;»S  Til»7  . . . . 

K.  Uiiton  K'MiL'c.  ri..v;i K.(H'.0     .. 

W.IIjit.iu  Ki.iig..'.  ]\nm 4/x','*  ... 

Iljorvill"   .'».'i:',S Inj'ioT. . . . 

Ycrniilion .'l.-.'lo 1,.'J7H. ... 

L.'if;iYi>tto 4.14; 4.1  ?:i 

Cali-iiHi*;!! :j.4'»7 I. ()•'■«.».. 

St.  Liiidr/ II  «»(;'.» l-2,'J".ii. . 

Ra|iid.!- l.-iAi n.7»ls.. 

8jil'iiK» .'i.'***') 1  MM  . 
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dent.  Dr.  A.  Taxi^on,  is  a  very  able  and 

lurid  doruFuont. 

The  t(»tnl  rnunher  of  deaths  in  the 

47  '.  *'"y  of  New-Orleans  for  the  year  endinif 

Jiyiso  !!!!.       f, 'l>er.  31.  1858,  was  11,710,  dirttributed 

—  IthuH:    January.  448;    Krbruary,   308; 
^5.  March.  r)lrt;*  April,  482;    May,  576; 

71.*    .lune,  .Wl  ;  July,   813;    Auguntl   1826; 
«'«  '  September.  3,0fi9  ;  Oclober.  1,775;  No- 
vernlier,  S'.M  ;   Drreniher.  476. 

The  most  reniarkuble  niorialily  for  this 

—  '  year  was  amnri^  chil<iren  ;    under  five 
J  '.  yearK  of  n^re.  the  number  oi  deaths  was 

^  jij    ncirlv  3  000.     The  number  of  young* 

t>r».'i    men  beLuem  SO  and  3(1  who  died  also 

>!• '  reaeheii  about  3«()0(>.     The  Heason  wa» 

•ivi  I  '""*•   *"*^^'^*^'*^''»   t>f   great   futahty.     By 
1  v'm',    vellow  fever  : 

. . .    2:14  ■  Jiirtio 2    8»T>toin1»cr 22M 

..      —  Ijiily 1:KJ    Ortiihir 11.11 

W»^\«wvliet 29A 


4('> 

h 

10 


Nrichilorhos r>,IS.')   ....  7.'.*'.'.J 77r»  .  Xv^yvist \UC\ 

ninn 4,.*M4 1.<M»T 'X\\       r^r  »\        >  1 

X/'  fiOlo 4.4  iVI    7-»0l *■■*  \      -     ,        »t     • .     >    o..    ».  %  o*v>       »  *      ■%       & 

t'MLddo 4,018 1^ S%V^^  ^^'i  Viu\3Lft^  ^XaXftV  \^<i\  <A\x«X-»Ai 


EDITORIAL   MlSCf:LLA^T. 


.411  of  Genoanj,  677  of  Franca,  3U^ 
if  England,  1 14  uf  Pniiiia,  66  of  Spain,  I 
ra  of  Swilzorlnx],  SO  of  Scotluu),  and  . 
•M  thaofiO  of  anjotbercDunlry,  The' 
lattvityof  l,a7Sii  not  atatad. 

Of  the  deeeatei],  766  were  negroia 
ud  863  mulaltoei.  The  alavca  num- 
bend  645,  and  the  free  n«Kroaa  175, 
-  -In  aex,  7.675  wen  males,  and  4.033  , 
hBdea.  Ths  adult*  numbered  17,133  ;  . 
Ibe  diildren  4,557.  j 

The  Tail  amount*  nhich  have  been  'i 
upended  in  deepening  the  oulUls  of  Iht  I 
Jfirrunppi,  have  been  *o  much  thrown  I 
loto  the  aeo,  nithaut  any  practical  brn'  ' 
•fli;  uid  al  present  thinga  are  in  the  . 
Dioat  deplorable  condition,  demanding, 
leadl;,  immrdiale  amelioration.  Shipi ' 
■!«  now  lying  on  the  bar,  wliieh  have  ' 
been  there  far  nearly  three  montha. — , 
Sneral  years  aince,  we  publiihrd  the  ' 
noaorial  of  tha  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  NeW'Orteani  upon  thti  aubject,  ao . 
nial  to  her  interaat*,  accompanied  with 
ft  efaart  of  tho  mouth  of  the  river,  ibow- 1 
Inc,  alio,  (he  number  of  vetaela  then  de-  i 
Iwed,  and  the  vaat  loaa  Incurred  by  • 
duir  ownera  and  ahippcrs.  (See  Ihii 
papeTi  in  our  industrial  IteaourccB,  vol. 
li.)  The  Crtitfnl,  of  a  recent  date, 
giiea  the  names,  freight,  and  tonnage 
af  a  fleet  of  vessels  on  the  bar,  and  re- 


Tni  following  worka  were  receired  at 
the  Washington  Citj  office  of  tha  Ra- 
viEw,  linre  onr  last  issue,  and  when 
ihcj  havB  reached  ut,  will  be  noted 
rullj.  Will  not  publiahers  itxd  throiigk 
the  Nea-Orltani  tookttUtTi  such  work* 
a*  are  intended  for  at\ 

Our  bvot  jioticei,    neit   month,    will 
include     all    that     have   been    received 
tince  the  removal  of  Ibe  main  office  lo 
Xew-Orleans : 
1.  What  Wiil  }{c  Do  WUh  Itl  bj  Pisia- 

TBATL'S  CaITON. 

%  Syhaii  Halt't  DaaglUtr:hy  IIoLiia 

3.  Sti/.Jtudt  Mm :  by  CuiRLiB  C.  B. 
i.   Frcdcriek    Ihc    Grcal,     2d    vol:    b; 

TUOUIS  ClHLYLE. 

5.    Tilt   liinulry  of   Life:    bf    UlUl 

LnUIHA  CHARLESWOHTn. 

.  Taonrsov, 

D.   D. 
.  Terrace  and  PkairUM,  littraUy  tram- 
lalcd;   by    Hgnut    Thomas    Uil«t, 
B.  A 


d*earn>D> — la  bcl,  (hern  aia  av«rtvn  mil' 
— a»of  duIUn  of  prnperty  now  Jr^opurJeil.— 
Ow  citlsani  thmiKht  thai  Um  I«c<  ippm|irit 
tfan«rt»V,aM  wuuM,  at  least. imta  uf  hdic 
UUK  alnatagii  to  oni  nmrlnCd  clly.  Flf t; 
aallofTfawloillnow  be  delalmrl  at  eur  ]«. 

fellf  forahhl[itn'"|l! 

•hJpFi        "-"     '''" 

"ThaTlirpMi 
wn,  cimrn  an  iba  31<t  of  Di 
are  ether  great  and  in>)iailHn 
■DTolTtd.  Rirhwi^  hoilice 
ttw  caf|iH«.viiich.  witli  ihljiii 

«B  Blight  btlnK  furvuj  a  ri 


CeT  1Tb  remind  our  aubseribeis  tetj 
gently,  that  in  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  Suuth  and  West,  we  liope  to  ahare 
during  the  season  which  is  now  Upon 
us.  in  the  way  of  a  very  larHO  increase 
in  our  subscription  list,  and  in  the  way 
'of  payments  far  post  anil  current  In- 
debtedness, which  we  hope  will  bo 
prompt  and  liberal.  Payment*  may  bo 
made  through  agents  or  by  mail  lo  Mr. 
Slnuckrath,  or  at  the  DfTice  in  New-Or- 
leans in  person,  or  through  commission 

In  the  last  year  our  subscription  list 
has  increased  to  the  eitenl  of  one  third. 
With  the  active  aid  of  friends,  we  hope, 
by  ttie  tirst  of  January  next,  it  will  have 
doubled. 

We  can  supjily  numbers  and  volume*, 
and  also  require  certain  numbers,  as 
will  he  seen  in  the  February  No  ,  page 
'  I  23(4. 


vl  Injur 
•uffer'wl 


ry  Sevpral  typographical  e 


^Ka1bl\fla^^^ 


Lie  tarnert  tiBi™t''\"e  ■^wbmi  to  Vb* 
'    Southotlaiai^it'-  -  ■- — '' 


ERUVIAN  SYRUP, 

®r,  ^rottftrfl  .Solution  9t^t9i«iA&t  ot  9»n, 

ml.Jtrl«J,  mmt  bos  1»  nteftwl  ii  u  HtnUlibW  nolitUw. 
ITS  ErilOACt  IS 

CURING   DYSPEPSIA, 

FFECTION8  OF  THE   LtVER,  DROPSY,  NEURALQIA,  BRONCHITIS,  AK^V 

CON8UMPTIVC     TENDENCIES.     DISOflDERED     STATE     OF     TKI 

BLOOD,   BOILS,  aCURVV.THE   PROSTRATINO  EFFECTS  OF 

LFAD  on  MERCURY,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  ANO  ALL 

DISEASES    WHICH     REQUIRE     A    TONIC    ANO 

ALTERATIVE     MEDICINE,    IS     BEYOND 

QUESTION. 


ndlrkll^  rnrf.  ClilLf^ANl)  FKVKR. 

IMHf  nTii.nnii'irKll  I-  C  ntl<«*J  wHtk  th*  fnUailnic,  miisi'k  nninrrunn  tr.llnniiiiK  Id  Uv 

(■d  1^  111*  liljlitit  nvinKtnlil 


111'  Liiiiriawl  Hn.i.rhkl  I-k-uli^  ll.r-if]-li.  I.li'r<'an.|.lkli. 
I  Iti  tlfri'li  irnald  )■■■  inrmlllilF,  l.ui  tii>ni  llii>  lilEh  charvli 
iciB.sii't  liaTinilDnUiVHllhrlr  tr-[inir<n]r.iMiii'ilD  niir>,  tu  i 
Btiv,  JdllS  PIKIiriiNT,  TltllMAS  P.  A»<mr, 
TllilMAH  A.  DKXTKR.  l>LTI:lt  IIAHVCV, 
H.  II.  KKMIU.L,  M.J>„  JAMKrt  0.  lilJ.'iS. 
HA  Ml- KL  MAY,  R»v.  TIH       

OKltTIb-rCTATK    <»K    IMl.    irAYKH. 


N.  L.  CLARK   &   CO.,  FROPRIBTORS, 

NO.    n    WAI'i:il-Sl-|lF.I'',l',    IU>S'I'<.>N. 

SEDVELL  ft  L&WSEKCE,  Waifalngton, 
W.  H,  BEOWN  &  CO.,  Baltimare, 
HAVILAND.    STE7EK80K   &  CO.,    ChaiinUn. 
W&RO  ft  JOnaa,  Vam^'bu. 
J.  WBIQHT  ft  Ca.,)!tB«JlT\BKU. 


DE  BOW'S  REVIEW. 
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ABT.  I.~HENRr  W.  LONGFELLOW  AND  HIS  WRITINGS. 

It  is  a   fact   worthy   of  observation,  that  the  opposing 

^^^rnents  in  this  country  are  as.suming,    from  day  to  day,  a 

'^orc  resolute  form.     Their  champions  are  no  longer  confined 

],?     politics  or  theology  ;    to  a    hostile  array  of  parties,  or  a 

^^yi5?ion  of  churches  by  sectional  and  geographical  lines.     The 

^P^i"it  of  exclusion  and  of  aggression,  with  a  steady  and  stealthy 

reo.d,  has  at  last  invaded  the  republic  of  letters.     The  litera- 

^^'"^   of  the  North,  descending  from    its  high  vocation,   has 

poome  the  ally  of  huckstering   partisans  and  of  scheming 

J,^ines.     Slavery  is  the  theme  alike  of  preachers  and  of  poets, 

ri.  politicians  and  of  novelists.      Even  the  grave  purposes  of 

^*^tory,  and  the  still  graver  ends  of  Constitutional  Law,  are 

^^tonly  perverted,  that  the  institutions  of  the  South  may  Le 

^^kened  at  home,  and  be  deprived  of  sympathy  abroad. 

t     Thus  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  Christendom,  by  our  brethren ; 

y  Orators  whom  we  have  honored  ;  by  divines  whom  we  have 

*^^^red ;  by  authors  whom  wo  have  admired  ;  by  a  people  to 

.   *^Ose  prosperity  and  greatness  we  have  in  the  main  con- 

. **^Uted — surely  it  is  time  for  us  to  throw  aside  our  dreamy 

J^^^tiess.     We  have  not   made  due  note  of  the  changes  which 

^^^   taken  place  during   the   last   decade.     Secure   in  out 

.5^^ngth,  in  the  rectitude  of  our  cause,  and  in  tVie  guaxatvV^i^ia  ol 

,^^    Constitution,  wo   have  not    marked    t\\o  coa\v\.\otva  \>cv«X 

^^o  been  formed,  the  in/Iuences  that  have  tccu  aX.  ^oxV^ 
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engines  of  evil  that  have  been  employed,  to  close  the 
'  every  forum  against  iis.  The  legislation  of  Congresp 
defy  ;  the  ravings  of  the  pulpit  we  can  laugh  to  scorn  ; 
3  shameless  dismissal  of  Lord  Napier  from  his  embassy 
hington,  because  of  his  supposed  sympathy  with  the 
kvc  can  despise  for  its  littleness,  and  disregard  for  its 
ess    of    harmful    results ;    but  since  literature  has 

the  field,  and  bowed  down  before  the  spirit  of  fanati- 
e  have  an  enemy  both  too  insidious  and  too  danger- 
be   treated   with   simple  contempt.      It  is   in    view 
[5   facts,    and   of  the   consequences   which  aro    likely 

from  them,  that  we  have  undertaken  the  task  of  dis- 
,  freely  and  without  reserve,  the  merits  of  Mr.  Longfellow 
ter,  who  has  been  for  many  years  a  favorite  of  Now 
J,  and  who  has  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  national 

He  has,  indeed,  been  more  caressed  and  flattered  than 
tcr  of  poetry  that  this  country  has  produced.  Thathe  has 
somewhat  inlhitcd  by  these  adulations  is  not  surprising. 
g  our  ojiinion  of  him  solely  from  his  writings,  and  the 
s  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  hishistory,  we  judge  that 
t  composed  of  that  **  sterner  stuif "  which  bears,  with  be- 
inceknob^s,  the  smiles  of  prosperity,  nor,  with  patient 
(N  the  blasts  of  julvors^ity.  There  is  evidently  very  little 
t(»io  nr  of  t!ic  ininlyr  aUjuthim.     There  is  very  little 

b«>ul-in>piring  (•ntllu^ia^^m  whicli  renders  a  man  glori- 
oat.  There  is  \rvy  little  warmth,  and  less  imagination, 
at  lire.  There  is  vcrv  little  love  of  his  fellow,  cither  in 
tractor  in  Hie  concrete.  There  is  very  little  of  that 
Jence   of  thought    which   enables   a   great   mind   to 

errors  airiiinst  every  obstacle  and  in  despite  of  every  "■< 
;e.  In  lieu  of  tlie.^^o  exalted  qualities,  he  is  blest  with  -c: 
ler.dable  desire  for  the  ^ood  things  of  life  ;  withcapa-  — 
nultics  fur  iniitati(»n  ;  with  a  respectable  ambition  to  let:^ 
Id  know  that  he  has  lived;  with  a  cool  judgment,  a-^^  ' 
iney,  an  acute  knowledge  of  man,  and  a  huge  self- — '^^ 

not  dilllcult  to  iniagiiie  with  what  complacency   ono  -^^^  -^ 
].<titiited  lolls  in  his  casv  chair,  watchin^j  the  shadows^s*  "^''^ 

across  the  portrait  of  his  friend,  the  notorious  Cliarles^^  -^" 
*,  which  graces  his  '*  study.''  It  is  also  easier  to  im— ^  ^" 
vith  what  satisfaction  ho  peeps  out  of  his  window,^  '"■^j. 
the  snow-drifts,  to  catch  a  glance,  by  the  pale  light  oft-  ^^^ 
s,  of  the  erect  figure  of  Washington,  as  it  moves  inC*-" 
Jiixc  majesty  in  t\*ou\.  kA  VV\s  wvBiusion,  than  it  is  to  Le-^  ^* 
the  existence  ui  ^ne\\  vviv  vxYV^Vv\\ci\i.  '>M\&  w\Vj  ^tory, 
as  obtained  an   e\tcivH\v(i  crax^xx^^j  VSsao'a^^^^' 
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tings  of  Miss  Mitford,  seems  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Longfellow,  who  is  stated  to  have  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes. 
Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  mental  calibre  of  the  man — 
kis  excessive  vanity,  and  the  profound  faith  he  entertains  of 
the  gullibility  of  mankind — than  the  importance  he  has  at- 
tempted to  attach  to  this  marvellous  incident.      To  sensible 
and  reflecting  people,  it  must  ever  appear  absurd,  ridiculous, 
and  untrue;  but  among  those  whose  grandmothers,  not  two 
centuries  ago,  were  drowned,  burned,  and  pressed  to  death, 
for  witchcraft,  perhaps  no  tale  is  too  monstrous  to  be  credited. 
Vith  the  bigotry  of  their  ancestors,  they  may  have  inherited 
their  ignorance,  credulity,  and  superstition. 

Now,  we  opine,  if  there  is  a  ghost  in  the  case,  it  is  the  un- 
quiet spirit  of  old  Thomas  Tracy,  who,  for  many  years,  and  long 
before  Washington  made  his  headquarters  there,  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  same  *'  Cragie  House."     Wo  are  told  that,  in  his 
^ime,  he  was  an  opulent  trader,  celebrated  for  his  good  dinners 
und  good  wines ;  whose  ships  traversed  all  the  seas  that  sepa- 
rate the  East  and  the  West  Indies.      His  favorite  pastime,  it 
is  said,  was  to  plunder  rich  Spanish  galleons,  returning  home- 
"V^ard,  laden  with  the  precious   products   of  eastern  climes. 
Doubtless,  in  default  of  these  or  some  other  equally  pleasura- 
ble employment,  this  freebooter  of  the  seas  often  delighted 
lils  friends,  in  and  aboqt  Boston,  with  the  sight  of  an  assorted 
cargo  of  Africans;  for  which  he  found,  among  his  puritan 
neighbors,  a  readier  sale  than  he  could  command  for^his  spices 
or  his  silks.      If  we  are  correct  in  this  surmise,  his  reappear- 
a.nco,  *'  in  the  vestments  of  the  tomb,"  is,  indeed,  quite  signifi- 
oant.     It   is  the  mode   by  which  ho  intends  to  rebuke  the 
ohango  which  has  taken  place  in   his  old   haunts,  upon  the 
subject  of  '*  human   merchandise,"  and  to  remind  his  imme- 
diate descendants,  like 

*'  AVilHc  (irip, 
Of  what  he  \vii-5  and  what  ffin/  is.'' 

Mr.   Longfellow's   lot  has,   assuredly,  **  fallen  on  pleasant 
"places."     Excellent  salaries,  and  a  ready  sale  of  his  ideas,  have 
attended   his    footsteps    like    friendly    genii.     His  prose,    his 
*'hyines,  and  those  bastard  productions,  of  which  he  appears  so 
fond  of  late,  which  have  neither  sex  nor  gender,  name  nor  na- 
tion, have  all   been  greedily  devoured.      lie  is  no  longer  the 
poor  poet ;  he  is  the  veritable  owner  of  *'  Cragie  House,"  with 
oroad  acres  around — with  beautiful  prospects   and  Y^lea-SQLwt 
®<^nes  about  it.     With  such  a  liome  to  shelter  \\\u"\  ltou\MXv6 
^inter^s  storm  ;  with  such  associatioas  Vmkcvi  \v'v\\\  ev^ix^  looX, 
^^Jts  old  timbers  ;  with  such  a  visitor  to  eaVvvcu  Vvvs  mxO^xxx^^* 
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vigils;  and  with  gaping  multitudes,  eager  to  believe  hisphan* 
tasies  and  purchase  his  writings,  he  must  feel  decidedly  com- 
fortable. No  doubt,  ho  regards  the  occasional  notes  uf  dis- 
praise which  fall  upon  his  car,  pretty  much  as  a  lordly  lion  in 
his  native  jungles  listens  to  the  buzzing  of  distant  gnats. 

But  ho  has  other  sources  of  satisfaction.     The  prodoctions 
of  his  pen,  after  having  received  the  plaudits  of  bis  country- 
men, have  been  favorably  noticed  in  England,  and,  through 
the  medium  of  translations,  have  reached  some  of  the  conti- 
nental nations.     Few  poets,  of  this  age,  have  been  thus  honor- 
ed ;  few  Americans,  of  any  age,  will  bo  again.     This  trans- 
atlantic popularity  is  readily  accounted  for.     Mr.  Lono;fellow, 
who  has  spent  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  time  abroad,  is 
essentially  foreign  in  his  habits,  manners,  tastes,  and  mudesof 
thought.     His  prose,  his  translations,  his  compilations,  and 
his  poetry,  are  all  of  a  kind.     Whoever  roads  them  with  the 
^expectation  of  finding  illustrations  of  the  institutions,  the  pre- 
vailing ideas,  or  the  aims,  grand  and  holy,  of  this  country,  or 
of  the  sentiments,  intelligences,  moralities,  or  idiocracies  of 
the  people,  will  certainly  be  disappointed.     For  the  knowledge 
th(;y  impart  in  those  respects,  they  may  as  well  haveheen 
written  by  an  utter  stranger,  residing  in  the  "  castle  of  Nurem- 
berg,'* or   *' by  the  winding  Po,"  or  on  Thread  needle-street, 
London.     Instead  of  s|u^aking  to  distant  nations  intcrmsof 
praise  of  his  native  land,  and  of  trying  to  teach  thetn  what 
was  admirable  and    worthy   of  imitation  in  our  people  and 
government,  he  has  pictured  to  us  their  scenes,  and  has  drawn 
his  most  important  events,  his  oliief  characters,  and  his  best 
thoughts,    from  them.     His  intenti(»n  seems  to  have  been,  to 
indoetrinalo  his  countrymen  with  habits  and  ideas  alien  to  our 
soil,   and   to    make  for    himself    a  European  reputation,  by 
turniiii^  his  back    upon   his  country,  and  by  truckling  to  the 
prejutli(H^s   of  foreigners.     With    Goethe    for    his  model,  and 
ifroin  whom  his  chiff  ins|)irati()n   is  derived,  it  is  not  strange 
the  northern  continental   nations  admired   the  mysticism  of 
their  old  favorite,  when  it  came  back  in   a  foreign  language, 
and  so  disguised  in  the  gl(»ss  of  words,  as  to  appear  fresh  and 
new.     With    Tennyson    as  the    head   of   a    sclux)l  of  poetry, 
which  lio  has  successfully,  in  some  respects,  inutatcd,  the 
praises  of  the  English  were  to  have  been  expected ;  for  to 
abuse  the   writings  of  l^ongfellow,   would    be  to  flcmt  what 
they  had  gone  into  ccstacics  over,  in  admiration  of  their  poet 
Ja  urea  to.     An  Amervctxu,  \\Ul\  \\u  Auierican  ideas ;  a  scholar, 
whoso  learning  is  oi  \\\(i  Octmau  ^vi\voc\^\  ;^  \.w^^'«v^N^\ft 
jovcs  tho  Rhine  better  t\\au  \W  ^V\%^\*^\vv\>^^'^^^'^^'«««^ 
^  the  Danube  than  o£  t\\e  \\vxWm^\  ^  ^vi\.x\^V>  ^X^s^Xa^^ 
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\{  tiie  prejudices  of  coantry ;  a  free-born  citizen,  who  is  no 
iropagandist  of  freedom ;  a  lover  of  liberty,  who  has  never 
aiaed  a  voice  nor  written  a  word  in  its  defence  ;  a  partisan, 
rho  wants  none  of  the  spoils  of  party,  and  yet  levels  his 
leadly  aim  at  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  fifteen  States, 
^ho  live  under  the  same  constitution  with  himself — is  a  very 
•roper  personage  to  be  applauded  and  admired  by  a  large  class 
f  readers  in  every  nation  in  Europe. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  Mr.  Longfellow  has  made  a  do- 
ided  hit — achieved  a  success.  But  success,  while  it  may  be 
n  evidence  of  merit,  is  not  the  true  standard  by  which  it  is 
>  be  judged.  That  it  is  not,  may  be  proved  by  innumerable 
istanoes  in  the  history  of  every  art,  avocation,  and  profession, 
id  nowhere  more  conclusively  than  in  literary  pursuits. 
it  Walter  Scott,  as  a  poet  merely,  had  more  readers,  and  ex- 
ted  more  enthusiasm,  than  any  writer  of  poetry  of  his  time ; 
Bt  no  one  thinks  now  of  comparing  him,  in  all  that  consti- 
ites  greatness,  with  either  Burns  or  Shelley.  His  beauties 
ere  real  gems,  fresh  and  pure  as  the  dews  of  his  own  vernal 
iBttdows ;  and  there  was,  in  the  manner  of  his  thought,  in 
10  simplicity  of  his  language,  and  in  the  subjects  which  he 
eated,  something  so  attractive,  so  stirring,  so  loving,  so  true 
I  the  characters  and  scenes  which  ho  portrayed,  that  mankind 
id  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  his  were  the  songs  of  genius, 
r  the  sweet  echoes  of  a  genial,  trustful,  and  honest  heart. 
>ii  the  other  hand,  Burns,  who  may  not  inaptly  be  termed  the 
hild  of  sorrow  and  of  song,  was  hated,  scorned,  persecuted  ; 
ved  in  obscurity  and  died  in  poverty.  He  cast  the  rich 
>wels  of  his  divine  spirit  at  the  feet  of  his  countrymen,  with 
bout  as  much  effect  as  did  Murat,  when  he  threw  the  jewels 
f  his  crown  before  his  panic-stricken  army,  as  they  fled  in 
le  streets  of  Moscow,  with  a  deluge  of  fire  hissing  at  their 
eels.  It  was  not  until  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  had  gather- 
1  over  his  ashes,  that  the  light  of  his  glory,  bright  as  a  comet, 
lione  along  the  paths  of  fame.  Then  it  was  that  the  en- 
ghtening,  elevating,  and  refining  influence  of  his  poetry  was 
aderstood  and  felt.  A  more  striking  parallel  still  might  be 
rawn  between  John  Cleaveland  and  John  Milton.  They  wero 
^temporaries  ;  they  addressed  as  it  were  the  same  andience, 
ad  lived  in  the  same  country.  For  twenty  years  the  first 
'as  not  only  the  popular  favorite,  but  was  esteemed  Eng- 
.nd's  greatest  living  poet.  Now,  he  is  scarcely  known  ;  his 
'orks  and  his  fame  have  perished  together.  Of  the  other, 
ough  neglected  by  his  country,  and  jeered  atiA  den^^^  \i^ 
I  compeers,  it  may  bd  truly  said,  that  the  voVv\itv<^  ol  \»Aa 
f0  grows  more  majestic,  as  it  grows  more  leuvotA  Itotcv  W)^ 
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^rhicli  he  wrote.  His  great  heart  must  have  been  swel- 
lost  to  bursting,  when  he  exclaimed,  ''  I  have  lived  an 
late."  It  was  a  feeling  kindred  to  this,  and,  if  pos- 
lorc  poignant,  that  produced,  inthelabt  will  of  Bacon, 
dying  wail  :  *'  For  my  name  and  memory,  I  leave  it 
's  charitable  sjieechcs,  and  to  foreign  nations,  and  to 
t  age." 

3  citations  arc  abundant  to  show,  that  neither  success 
ure  is  the  criterion  by  wliich  a  correct  judgment  is  to 
ed  of  the  productions  of  a  writer ;  for  there  are  so  many 
tious  inlluences,  which  elevate  or  depress,  make  or  un- 
ho  fortunes  of  men  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
at  no  aulhor'S  reputation  is  secure,  until  he  is  brought 
:he  unbiased  tribunal  of  posterity.  To  what  extent 
ig follow  is  indebted  to  the  '*  tricks  of  trade,"  and  ex- 
ppliances,  for  his  present  position,  it  is  impossible  to  dc- 
This  nmch,  however,  is  beyond  cavil :  that  he  has 
;ry  advantage,  which  friends,  publishers,  newspapers, 
and  respectability  in  his  social  and  business  connec- 
uld  give  him.  Early  in  his  career,  he  was  fortunate 
to  attract  the  favorable  notice  of  some  intelligent 
?,  who  lead  and  direct  public  opinion  in  the  free  States, 
these  may  be  mentioned  Horace  Greeley,  who,  through 
mns  of  the  Tribune^  speaks  daily  to  more  than  a  hun- 
.ousaud  ))eoj)le.  That  restless  and  wily  demagogue 
Ills,  when  petting  is  needed,  to  pat  Mr.  Longfellow  oi^, 
d,  as  he  would  a  spoiled  child.  That  these  extrinsic 
tanccs,  and  a  fortunate  adaptation  of  his  subjects  and 
the  popular  taste,  have  led,  in  a  large  measure,  to  hi.*? 
at  remarkable  success,  we  arc  justified  in  assuming,  ^  '^ 
has  failed  to  produce  either  a  great  poem  or  a  very  high-^"*  » 
poetry.  Ffome  of  his  lyrics  are  couched  in  chaste  and-fc*  -^ 
d  language.     The  sul»ject  is  often  natural,  the  diction-^' ^  ' 

and  the  rhythm  harmonious.  They  have  a  simplicity, 
icuity,  and  fitness  of  expression,  which  old  Samuel 
night  havt^  eiivie«l.  They  dis|)lay,  now  and  then,  some 
nages  and  delicate  conceit.s.  There  is  a  tendency  t< 
ound  Dreamland,  that  heightens  their  interest  and  addi 

elleet.     They  are  perfectly  free  from  vulgarity   and. 
•rds  of  dubious  import.     They  are  concise,  to  the  pur- 
d  generally  terminate  in  the  right  place.     They  are 
xjst  of  all  his  writings.     Yet,  in  force  and  beauty,  they 
•ior  to  those  of  Burns ;  in  melody  and  depth  of  thought,, 

oi  Tennyson ',  in  duiicU\ess  and  purity,  to  those  oWK^    ^ 
Drtli.     Even  in  lAieTe.«\o\^^  o^  Xw  \io^a\&^\w^%lva\i8in^:.     ' 
j/Fectual  fires"   pa\e  Vfoie  \\ve  ^exCvaa  oi  ^:k\«cv^<^^^ 


-> 
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The  truth  must  be  told  :  there  is  nothing  original  or  striking, 
nothing  that  elevates  the  imagination  or  stirs  the  heart,  from 
the  least  to  the  longest  of  his  productions.  His  ideas  are 
commonplace,  his  versification  affected,  his  delineations  over- 
strained, and  his  self-sufficiency  disgusting.  He  handles  his 
subjects  in  silk  gloves,  and  touches  them  daintily  with  the  tips 
of  his  fingers.  He  evidently  thinks  more  of  the  author  than 
of  the  thesis,  and  places  more  value  on  lavender  and  cologne 
than  on  the  toil  that  weareth  the  brain.  In  short,  he  is  too 
cold  to  be  genial,  tr)o  selfish  to  have  feeling,  and  too  confined 
in  his  standard  of  excellence  to. rise  to  a  level  with  great  minds. 
He  has  never  written  a  line  that  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
remembrance.  But  there  are  graver  objections  than  these, 
which  have  been  urged  against  his  writings.  He  has  been 
charged  with  the  grossest  imitations  and  with  shameless  plagia- 
risms. The  **  Psalm  of  Life,^^  which  has  been  more  com- 
mended than  any  other  ofispring  of  his  muse,  is  the  prose  of 
Jean  Paul  turned  into  numbers,  with  a  happy  dovetailing  of 
a  word,  an  idea,  or  a  line  purloined  from  Dr.  King  or  Lord 
Byron.  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Poe,  with  several  other  instances  of 
plagiarism  which  he  brought  home  to  Mr.  Longfellow,  cited 
one,  which  has  been  confirmed  in  a  manner  so  remarkable  as 
to  deserve  special  notice.  We  allude  to  the  **  Good  George 
Campbell,"  which  was  published  in  the  February  number  for 
1S43,  of  *^  Graham'' s  3Ia^azine,^^  as  a  translation  from  the 
German  of  Wolff.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  poem  published  by 
Motherwell,  sixteen  years  previously,  and  disguised  by  an  oc- 
casional alteration  of  a  word,  and  a  change  from  the  Scottish 
to  the  English  dialect.  Mr.  Longfellow  mat/  have  translated 
it  from  Wolff,  and  he  may  have  translated  it  from  Motherwell. 
These  are  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  The  certainty  is,  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  it,  in  any  edition  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's works,  which  has  fallen  under  our  observation,  pub- 
lished since  Mr.  Poe's  scorching  exposure.  Is  not  this  a  tacit 
admission  of  the  charge  ?  Even  **  Htawatha,^^  which  has  been 
esteemed  for  its  originality,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed — in 
the  structure  of  its  versification — in  the  style  of  its  peculiar 
metre — in  its  blending  and  use  of  proper  names,  and  in  its 
wild  and  varied  fancies — and  these  are  its  chief  beauties — 
from  a  Finnish  poem,  the  '^  Epic  Song"  of  Kalalanay 

But  we  have  a  still  more  serious  charge  to  bring  against  Mr. 
Longfellow.     In    1814,  he  publii^hed,  for  the    first    time,   his 
"  Poems  on  Slavery.'*^     It  will  be  recollected,  that  one  of  the 
earliest  agitators  in  this  country,  on  the  vIcUc^lU^  OlUvV *\ycv\v<^\V- 
ant   subject  of  slavery,  was  William  EWcxy   C\\a.v\tv\\v^.    "S^.^ 
wrote,  and  b»  talked,  and  he  preached,  wVU\  ati  'vuCl\vsU^  ^  \^.^^ 
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earnestnese,  and  an  ability,  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  His 
fanaticism — his  fervid  denunciation — his  burning  indignation, 
met  the  warmest  approval  of  Mr.  Longfellow.  He  even  ad- 
dresses him  in  stale  and  vapid  verse,  bidding  him  fight  on,  and 
fight  ever,  against  his  countrymen  at  the  South. 

Others  of  these  "  Poem$^^  are  filled  with  the  foulest  exag- 
gerations,  and  breathe  the  most  incendiary  spirit.     The  icicles 
which  usually  encircled  his  heart,  even  slightly  melted — not  ^ 
with  a  noble  humanity — not  with  a  far-reaching  and  deep-^^^ 
searching  love  for  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed — but  withc^p^ 
the  hope  of  receiving  the  adulations  and  of  deserving  the  ca^ 
resses  of  a  wild  and  reckless  faction  in  this  country,  and  of  th 
double-distilled  venom  of  a  clique  in  England.     He  had  n> 
personal  wrongs  to  avenge  on  the  South.     Her  people  ha 
ministered  to  his  purse,  had  even  taken  some  pride  in  his  gro 

ing  fame.     The  political  arena  had  not  been  soiled  by  tl j^' 

touch,  nor  disturbed  by  the  cry,  of  abolition  agitation.     T^ 
country  was  at  peace ;  discord  was  at  rest.     Mr.  Longfello 
friend  Sumner  had  not  then    received  that  memorable  a 
deserved  castigation  for  his  libels,  which  has  branded  his 
with  infamy  ;  nor  had  his  compatriot  Burlingame  been  co 
polled  to  flee  to  the  Canadian  shores  to  display  his  mart  'Sa.l 
prowess.      No  state  necessity,  no  suffering  morality,  no  bl 
ing  humanity,  inspired  his  soul  or  roused  his  dormant  patrL 
ism.      There  was  neither  excuse  nor  apology  to  justify 
wanton  and  shameless  attack  upon  a  people  who  had  never 
fended  him — upon  an  institution  over  which  ho  had  no  c  < 
trol,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  which  he  was  only  so  far 
sponsible  as  he  might  revere  and  uphold  the  constitution  c 
government  to  which  he  pwcd  allegiance.      Under  these    c 
cumstances,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  .say  that  no  man  of  a  trr 
elevated  nature — with  high  and  generous  sentiments  warm/ 
his  bosom — with  the  instincts  of  natural  justice  and  chari 
guiding  his  impulses — would  stoop  to  prostitute  thus  his  pe 
But  there  v>'as  one  meaner  step  to  take,  and  he  took  it. 
was  this.     In  1845,  his  poetical  works  were  for  the  first  tim     ^^ 
collected  into  a  volume  and  published  with  embellishmenta^^^- 
These  ^^ Poems  on  Slavcry^^  were   omitted  in  that  edition '^^^• 
They  have  been  omitted  in  the  ten  succeeding  editions  whict:^-"^ 
followed,  down  to  1S55.      Why  was  this?     He  did  not  hav 
the  moral  courage  to  face  the  indignation  of  a  people  whom  ho 
had  so  insultingly  wronged.     He  ivas  afraid  that  the  sale  o^ 
his  books  icould  be  injured  at  the  Souths  well  knowing  that 
the  A'of  thern  and  foreign  dera^xvi  W  \Jcvfe  %\iY^T^Vis>^\  Y^VCvi\>&^ 
"^iuld  ho  supplied  from  souxces  a\\vv\N?»  ^^  ettYw\^"axA,    ^^-^ 
wevGT,  that  prosperity  has  maA©\\\uv'u\?<'>\^tv\,^\A>}ftft\*\» 
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bad  movement  which  he  gave  an  impulse  to,  has  spread  over 
the  whole  North,  he  drags  from  their  hiding-places  these 
"  Poems  on  Slavery  y'*  and  boldly  inserts  them  in  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  from  the  Boston  press.  The  history  of  lit- 
erature affords  many  instances  of  imposture ;  but  none  can  be 
found,  not  even  that  of  Dr.  Ireland,  more  impudent,  unblush- 
ing, or  despicable,  than  this. 

The  civilization  of  every  country  is  closely  blended  with  its 
social  existence.  Like  liberty,  it  is  dear  to  every  man  who 
has  the  soul  to  appreciate  its  value.  The  people  of  these  Uni- 
ted States  have  many  reasons  to  be  proud  of  and  attached  to 
theirs.  It  is  different,  in  many  respects,  from  that  of  other 
nations,  just  as  our  systems  of  laws,  our  free  institutions,  our 
complex  form  of  government,  our  modes  of  thought,  and  the 
habitudes  of  our  people,  are  different  from  all  others.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  much  our  duty  to  maintain  and  advance  this  pe- 
culiar civilization,  as  it  is  to  preserve  the  political  and  other 
blessings  which  we  enjoy.  This  can  be  done  efficiently,  by  a 
literature  which  shall  be  commensurate  to  our  intellectual 
^wants,  and  which  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  capable  of  illus- 
trating and  expounding  the  march  of  progress,  however  rapid 
or  expansive  may  be  its  destiny.  But  this  civilization  cannot 
be  rendered  permanent,  nor  this  literature  respectable,  unless 
the  language  in  which  thought  is  conveyed  to  mankind,  is 
kept  pure  and  idiomatic.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  social 
advantages  which  belong  to  our  people,  are  theirs  by  right  of 
conquest  over  rugged  nature,  opposing  elements,  and  hostile 
tnan  ;  but  the  language,  which  above  every  other  circumstance 
renders  the  nation  homogeneous,  comes  by  inheritfljQce.  It 
descended  from  the  same  Providence,  and  the  same  ancestry 
who  gave  to  us  a  refuge  and  a  home  in  the  western  wilds, 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  a  national  existence.  The  au- 
thors who  have  made  that  language  glorious  by  their  writings, 
and  the  great  truths  they  have  taught,  are  precious  heritages 
to  this  generation,  no  matter  what  sky  smiled  over  their  birth- 

Elace.  Their  works  and  their  fame  belong  to  portions  of  two 
emispheres,  and  as  much  to  America  as  to  England.  Wher- 
ever the  drum  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the  axe  of  the  Anglo- 
American  is  heard,  there  is  a  common  bond,  which  must  ever 
unite  them  so  long  as  they  speak  a  common  language.  A  re- 
sponsibility, therefore,  rests  upon  each,  and  upon  both,  to  honor 
the  old  fathers  who,  through  centuries  of  darkness  and  toil,  con- 
structed that  language  ;  and  to  cherish  the  words  in  which 
tbey  wrote,  the  styles  which  thoy  adopted,  tind  \)[vci  \^\^tcv^ 
which  they  established.  Let  posterity  coUate.  ncv^'  \v\e^a  \l  ^ 
o&D,  Jet  them  express  those  ideas  witli  {uWness  aiivi  ^VJa. 
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at  one  time  was  fascinated  with  tho  idea  of  thus  transmitting 
to  coming  generations  his  immortal  thoughts  ;  but  mature  re- 
flection, a  diligent  study  of  its  principles,  and  some  experience 
of  the  dangers  of  so  great  an  innovation,  convinced  him 
of  the  propriety  of  giving  it  up.  "What  he  remarked,  in  one  of 
his  epistles,  written  in  1650  to  Harvey,  who  was  a  bosom  crony, 
has  lost  none  of  its  truth  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Ho  says, 
in  allusion  to  the  English  hexameter,  "  The  only  or  chicfest 
hardness  is  in  the  accent,  which  sometimes  gapeth,  as  it  were 
yawneth,ill-favorcdly,  coming  short  of  that  it  should,  and  some- 
time exceeding  the  measure  of  the  number  ;  as  in  carpenter^ 
the  middle  syllable  being  used  short  in  speech  when  it  should 
be  read  long  in  verse,  seemeth  like  a  lame  gosling,  that  draw- 
eth  one  leg  after  her ;  and  heaven^  being  used  short,  as  one 
syllable,  when  it  is  verse  stretched  with  a  diastole,  is  like  a 
dog,  that  holdeth  up  one  leg."  Nash,  a  witty  and  brilliant 
writer  of  that  day,  characterizes  it  as  **  that  drunken,  stag- 
gering kind  of  verso,  which  is  all  up  hill  and  down  hill  ;*'  and 
"  like  a  horse  plunging  through  the  mire  in  deep  winter  ;  now 
soused  up  to  the  saddle,  and  straight  aloft  on  his  tiptoes.'' 
Subsequently,  an  obscure  author,  by  the  name  of  Wcbbe,  took 
the  same  crotchet  into  his  head  that  had  haunted  Harvey,  and 
undertook  to  render  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  into  English  hex- 
ameter. Tho  following  couplet  from  that  work,  found  in  Mr. 
Hallam's  ^^  HisforT/ of  ihe  Literatui'e  of  Europe,'^  as  a  speci- 
men of  sense,  if  not  of  smoothness,  is  fully  ecjual  lo  some  of  the 
flights  in  the  ^^ Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  ;•' 

"  But  by  the  ecorchod  bank  sMop,  i'  thy  footsteps  I  po  plotl.linix  ; 
Hedgerows  hot  do  resound,  with  grusshojis  niournfuliy  sqiuakiug.* 

All  these  efforts,  with  some  others,  which  were  made  in  the 
succeeding  half  century,  met  with  signal  faihires,  although 
commenced  under  every  advantage  of  time,  talent,  and  cir- 
cumstance. English  literature  wavS  then  in  its  infancy; 
ardent  minds  enpjaged  in  the  task  of  introducing  the  change  : 
the  idioms  of  tho  language  were  unsettled  ;  usage,  precedent, 
and  association,  had  not  given  a  decided  preference  for  one 
kind  of  verso  over  another;  a  venerable  antiquity  had  not 
crowned,  with  its  mellow  glories,  tho  works  of  the  old  authors; 
and  the  ancient  classics  were  studied  and  loved  jis  never 
before  nor  since.  It  remained  for  the  restless  and  innovating 
spirit  of  the  present  age  to  revive  the  attempt  to  destroy  the 
entire  j)rosody  of  the  language.  Tho  apparent  success  which 
attended  the  introduction  of  the  hexameter  into  (lerman 
poetry,  under  the  auspices  of  Goethe  and  v^c\\\c^iA/\v\\i\\^^  \x. 
busy  coterie  in  England,  with  Mr.  v4ov\\\\ey  «l\.  W^  \\v>,vxv\^  \ 
similar  undertakingii.      With  such  examples  \>cfo\G  Vvvk\>*^^ 
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^^rising  that  Mr.  Longfellow,  whose  eye  is  ever  straiaed 

foreign  lanrls — whose  ambition  is  all  ooncentrated  in 

:lantie  celebrity,  now  that  he  has  conquered  a  place  at 

—whoso  ohief  vanity  is  gratified   with    being  able  to 

id  his  countrynncn  with  novelties — whose  love  for  Amer- 

literature  is  measured  by  the  dollars  and  dimes  it  brings 

?  packets — hould  readily  lend   the  littlo  prestige  which 

igs  to  his  name  to  further  the  same  end.     The  landmarks 

jh  guided  the  good  and  great  of  past  times,  in  the  pur- 

s  of  truth  and  cxcellenoe,  of  course,  could  bo  of  small 

je  to  such  a  mind  as  his.     The  civilization  which  has 

ght  its  way  through  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and 

ally  overcome  tho  iron  oppression  of  feudalism,  is  not  worth 

{^serving,  in  tho  estimation  of  a  man,  whoso  patriotism  is 

lunded  by  his  own  domain,  and  whoso  lovo  for  mankind  is 

mfined  to  himself     He  may  yet,  however,  be  made  to  feel 

/ith  old  ^'amuel  Darriel : 


it 


hut  vonrs  have  done  mo,  ibis  wrong, 

To  iniiku  ino  write  too  miioli  and  live  too  loag/' 


lir.    II.-'IIIK  OIJ)  LOMINKiN-YALLKY  OF  TllK  UAPPAIIANNOCK- 

Wi:  concluded  our  l;ist  number  with  a  description  and  his* 
ory  of  the  village  of  Port  Royjil. 

We  have  sincjc  exiiuiiuod  sc^voral  patents   granted    in   tho 
^ears    IflOl-^GO,  and  find  the   transportation  of  persons  (ser— 
ants),  in  all  cases  the  speeifuMl  consideration.    Prosst^r,  whonn 
^'0  found  joint  patentee    with    Cliitwood  for  a  large    tract 
n  the   opposit(i  side  of  tlie  river,  patented  also  nuich  lanci 
n  this  side.     Xi'ither  he,  nor  any  of  the  early  patentees  of 
and  in  this  vicinity,  s(»e?n  ever  to  have  occupied  their  lands. 
t  is  |>robiible  they  were  shipowners  and  merchants,  who  made 
.  busiui^ss  of  the  white,  appniutice  trade,  just  as  the  French 
nd   Enii^lish  now  do  of  tho  African   and  Coolie  apprentice 
rades.     Their  servants  were  required  to  serve  only  four  years 
f  over  sixt''j!i  when  imported,  if  Knglish  ;  if  Irish,  six  years, 
Lfter  a  time  th(}  Irish  w«*re  |)ut  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
Snglish  sfTvants.     The  Yankees  have  returned  io  the  system 
f  \^\U^   slave  immigration.     They  send   *'  capital "  (as  Mr. 
Jumner  tc^lls  us)  "  in  advance  of  labor,"  buy  up  the  lands, 
>uild  houses,  erect  mills,  &:c.,  &;e.,  so  that  when  the  laborer 
»omcs  Ik'^  finds  himself  coin  fort  ably  enslaved,  until  popula- 
on  beeo/nes  dense  or  wa«»e.sVAv.    '^\v\\\  \\^  c,^xv.>  ww\vix  '^aa 
J\v  svstom  of  "or;j;an\zed  cmvi^Ta\;\m\,^^  y\v\  ^mv^NXx^.x  >k.v\x«^ 
mpany,  and  move  further  west  •,  stxW  vi"*  ^  ^\^^Nli,^i^^^.  ^  -^^^^ 
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with  good  wages.  Poor  emigrant  pioneers,  settling  in  single 
families,  are  worse  off  than  slaves,  and  nearly  as  ignorant  and 
savage  as  the  Indians.  Such  is  the  description  which  Horace 
Greeley  gives  of  them  at  the  North,  and  w^e  have  no  doubt  it 
is  a  faithful  one.  The  Virginia  white  servants  could  not  be 
punished  corporeally  without  the  judgment  and  smtence  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace ;  but  the  masters  were  authorized,  with- 
out fuch  sentence,  to  shave  off  the  hair  or  bore  the  ears, 
and  brand  the  cheeks  with  the  letter  R,  of  habitual  runaways. 
These  runaways  were  sometimes  insurrectionary,  and  incited 
the  Indians  to  make  war  on  the  whites  ;  hence  the  shaving 
and  branding  them  were  necessary  police  regulations.  They 
were  subjected  to  capital  punishment  if  they  left  either 
powder,  or  shot,  or  a  gun,  with  the  Indians.  Far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  white  servants  must,  have  been  worthy  poor 
persons  who  had  no  other  means  of  emigrating;  for  they 
soon  blended  and  harmonized  with  the  richer  classes,  and 
formed,  by  the  intermingling,  a  society  so  remarkable  for 
moral  elevation  as  to  be  likened  to  the  Romans,  even  before 
the  Revolution.  By-the-by,  the  account  of  the  Romans  is 
that  they  were  originally  a  very  mixed  breed. 

The  iSabine  women  never  made  better  wives  than  the  girls 
imported  from  London  for  the  colonial  planters,  nor  did  the 
Roman  men  make  kinder,  more  indulgent  husbands  than 
those  planters.  The  Virginia  Company  in  London  were  care- 
ful and  choice  in  the  selection  of  the  intended  brides,  and  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  in  Virginia,  very  stern  in  their  require- 
ments ;  for  we  find  them  shippini^  back  two  of  the  jrirls  for  mis- 
behavior in  their  voyage  to  Virginia.  The  early  \irginia  bur- 
gesses lived  in  a  protracted  crisis,  in  the  midst  of  danger  and 
Indian  incursions  and  war.  They  were  large  landholders, 
had  numerous  white  servants  and  dependants,  and  owned 
many  negro  slaves.  They  were  well-informed,  chivalrous, 
iron-willed,  rigid  men  ;  a  new  and  much  improved  edition  of 
the  **  Grim  barons  of  mediajvul  England."  Growing  up  in  the 
colony,  they  understood  its  wants  and  its  interests,  and  were 
alone  formed  and  fitted  to  rule  it.  They  chafed  and  fretted 
under  all  Englis^h  interference  in  their  alTairs;  always 
succeeded  in  thwarting  and  defeating  such  interference,  and, 
under  Cromwell,  whom  they  cordially  despised  and  bated, 
were  wholly  independent  of  English  rule.  They  had  neither 
sympathy  with  the  English  revolution,  nor  admiration  for  its 
regicide  actors,  who  were  e(iually  ready  to  cast  away  their 
principles  and  become  the  sycophants  of  t\\tt  wxV^-OiX  wi^xxx^^t 
and  despot,  Cromwcllf  or  to  cringe  Uko  ta\\u\i\«  «>V'o^w\^  ^^' 
fore  the  throne  of  tho  dissolute  Charles  11.     ^o^  a  xi-^^vcv^"^ 
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Eastern  Virginia,  of  town,  river,  county,  or  individual,  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  the  English  revolution;  Virginians  then 
treated  it  with  silent  contempt.  Their  posterity  have  "nurs- 
ed  their  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,"  and  continue  the  quarrel 
with  the  crop-eared  puritan.  The  names  of  the  counties  in 
Eastern  Virginia  were  taken  generally  from  the  nobility  and 
royal  families  of  England,  because  the  burgesses  considered 
the  nobility  and  royal  family  their  peers  and  equals,  not  from 
a  feeling  of  servilitv.  Edmund  Burke  well  understood  the 
proud  indomitable  spirit  of  these  Virginia  barons,  and  warned 
England  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  subdue  them. 

The  government  of  the  colony  was  very  like  that  of  Sparta  : 
thoroughly  republican,  thoroughly  aristocratic,  strict,  rigid, 
minute,  and  all-pervading.  Like  the  Spartans,  surrounded  by 
enemies  far  more  numerous  than  themselves,  and  with  scores 
>f  turbulent  servants  within,  they  found  it  necessary  at  first 
:o  lead  a  camp  life  under  military  discipline,  and  to  hold  lands 
n  common.  They  had,  too,  public  granaries  for  the  supply 
)f  all  in  case  of  dearth  or  accident. 

Thoy  displayed  great  sagacity  and  wisdom  in  their  early 
igrarian  and  military  social  organization,  and  equal  good 
»ensc  in  permitting  separate  ownership  of  lands,  and  conse- 
luent  social  segregation,  so  soon  as  their  numbers  rendered 
;oparatc  living  safe.  It  is  true  they  were  well  nigh  cxtermi- 
latcd  soon  after  trying  the  experiment,  but  this  was  owing  to 
I  degree  of  Indian  cunning,  concert,  and  treachery,  that  the 
nost  cautions  could  hardly  have  apprehended. 

The  colony  was  a  garrison  and  a  camp,  and  strict  subor- 
lination,  and  concert  of  thought  and  action,  were  essential  to 
ecurity.  Freedom  of  religion,  and  liberty  of  speech  and  the 
>ress,  were  rigidly  and  properly  inhibited.  Persons  who 
poke  in  disrespect  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  religion,  the 
^ible,  or  of  public  officials,  wore  censured,  punished,  and 
oiripelled  publicly  to  acknowledge  their  ofieuces,  and  beg  par- 
on  for  them  on  their  knees.  Quakers  were  expelled  the 
olony,  and  if  they  returned  the  third  time,  were  to  be  hung. 
Miis  intolerance  of  dissent,  when  it  affects  the  safety,  the 
lorals,  or  the  peace  and  quiet  of  society,  still  distinguishes 
'^irginians.  A  stern  and  rigid  public  opinion  now  suffices  to 
3strain  oirenders,whom  our  ancestors  very  prudently  and  wisely 
ubjected  to  the  stocks,  the  pillory,  and  the  gallows.  The  puri- 
ms  of  New -England  were  at  first  more  moral,  religious,  wise, 
rudent,  and  intolerant,  than  we,  but  now  negroes  go  to  sohool 
ith  and  marry  white  girls,  Bloomcits  walk  the  streets,  strong- 
ndcd  women  lecture  aga'mst  mama^c^  atvvV  \)cift  "K^V^^  ^^ 
ik-minded  men  against  cveryttimg  oiAexX'^  ot  t%vtie^\aN\^— ^ 
on^equence  of  which   ^*  \YaVt\iam  laclox^  Vv^^  aiA^^VAd 
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C5obblers "  have  usurped  the  highest  places  in  society ;  and 
^ew-England  institutions  are  tottering  to  their  base.  If 
"their  friend,  his  ebony  ex-majesty,  Faustin  of  Hayti,  would 
ftwnd  them  a  young  prince  of  the  blood  to  rule  them,  their 
CQudition  would  be  mightily  improved.  However,  if  she  will 
send  the  factory  boys  and  cobblers  back  to  work — put  her 
^eat  men  (of  whom  she  has  plenty)  in  her  high  places,  rein- 
state her  orthodox  clergy,  retarn  to  her  intolerance  of  infi- 
delity, heresy,  immorality  and  error  of  every  kind,  and  renew 
ihe  African  slave  trade,  we  will  make  friends  with  her.  In 
fact,  we  greatly  admire  New-England,  when  she  is  "right 
side  up,"  but  heartily  detest  that  vulgar,  abominable  vice 
ivhich  she  is  obscenely  displaying  just  now. 

But  where  are  we?  Why,  we  started  with  our  readers 
for  a  pleasant  trip  down  the  happy,  fertile,  smiling  valley  of 
ihe  classic  Rappahannock,  and  here  we  are  !  stuck  fast  in  the 
snows  of  New-England,  in  the  midst  of  January,  with  bleak 
mountains,  and  sterile  fields,  and  noisome,  noisy  factories, 
and  0(;bblers,  and  Bloomers,  and  heretics,  and  infidels,  around 
us.  Why,  at  this  rate,  and  traveling  in  this  direction,  it  will 
take  us  a  year  to  get  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock,  and 
the  end  of  our  subject ;  besides,  we  shall  travel  by  the  North 
pole  (which  is  somewhere  near  the  State  of  Maine),  and  visit 
the  antipodes 

Just  below  Port  Royal,  on  the  land  of  Philip  Lightfoot, 
Esq.,  there  was  once  an  Indian  village  or  settlement.  The 
locality  still  abounds  with  their  stone  arrowheads,  long  sharp 
jitones  intended  to  spear  fish,  stone  ornaments  ;  and  a  stone 
axe  or  tomahawk  has  been  found  there.  A  few  miles  below^ 
a  silver  medal,  appearing  by  ihc  inscription  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Captain  Smith  to  Powhatan,  was  picked  up  some 
twenty  years  since.  At  Port  Tobago,  once  the  property  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lunsford,  there  was  also  an  Indian  villasre.  Many 
Indian  relics  have  been  disinterred,  or  found  lying  on  the 
ground  there.  We  prosnine  these  Indians  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Mattapoisi.  Descendants  of  that  tribe,  mixed  with 
the  negro,  still  dwell  in  our  neighborhood.  The  remnant  of 
the  tribe  still  reside  in  a  neiiii^hborinsx  county,  on  lands  allotted 
to  them  by  the  State.  They  are  not  subject  to  the  ordinary 
State  authority,  but  are  an  **  imperium  in  impen'o,^^  governed, 
we  know  not  how.  They  retain  not  a  word  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, live  ehielly  by  fishing,  manufacture  a  coarse  earth- 
enware, are  harmless  and  inollensive,  and  about  three  hundred 
in  number.  They  now  have  as  much  negto  as  Iwv^^vvvw  Wci<^\, 
Wo  do  not  believe  any  Indian  tribe  ever  TcsYAd  \vo,x\\\\v.^xfiXNS\ 
above  Fort  Royal     There  was  no  good  ftsWmg  ^\io\ci,  \io  «^ 
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ters,  and  the  stiff  and  stony  lands,  twenty  miles  above,  oould 
aot  be  cultivated  by  their  wooden  or  stone  implenients.  Here, 
they  were  within  a  few  miles  of  abundant  oyster  banks  and 
fine  fisheries  on  the  Potomac,  and  resided  on  lands  exceed- 
ingly fertile  and  easy  to  cultivate.  The  few  Indians  found  in 
Virginia,  clung  to  tide- water,  and  perished  so  soo(i  as  driven 
from  it.  The  lands  of  Virginia,  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  near  it, 
3n  the  rivers  falling  into  it,  would  sustain  in  abundance  a 
population  four  times  as  dense  as  that  of  China,  with  little 
labor.  The  fish  and  oysters  alone  would  support  millions, 
md  catching  them  is  rather  an  amusement  than  labor.  The 
and,  now  rich,  is  everywhere  underlaid  with  fine  marl,  and 
nay  be  supplied  by  cheap  water  carriage  with  manures  of  all 
tindd.  Wo  have  no  stone  or  rook,  no  stiff  lands,  and  little  or 
10  wet  lands  to  contend  with.  No  wonder  the  Indians  chose 
t  for  a  residence.  If  we  had  to  live  by  manual  labor,  we 
cvould  stick  to  the  oyster-banks  and  fishing-grounds. 

Talking  of  oysters,  reminds  us  that  the  Rappahannock  is 
selebrated  alike  for-  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  oysters.  Our 
^fundum"  will  some  day  pay  a  large  revenue  to  the  State. 
We  observe  that  a  State  commissioner  has  already  been  exam- 
ning  it,  and  has  rcp(»rted  very  favorably  as  to  its  present  and 
prospective  productiveness. 

Fi.sh  of  all  varieties  common  to  our  latitude  abound  in  the 
owcr  part  of  the  river  ;  and  shad,  herring,  sturgeon,  ale- 
vives,  &;c.,  up  to  the  falls.  The  soil  on  the  Rappahannock  is 
generally  light  and  sandy,  better  calculated  for  Indian  corn 
;han  wheat :  yet  some  of  it  contains  sufficient  clay,  and  is 
vheat  as  well  as  corn  land,  of  the  best  quality.  Wheat  and 
;orn  are  almost  the  only  crops.  It  is  not  good  grass  land  gen- 
erally. Such  of  it  as  produces  grass  well,  is  too  productive 
n  grain  to  be  applied  to  grazing.  The  valley  or  river  flat, 
ncluding'  each  side  of  the  river,  averages  about  three  miles 
n  width.     It  is  all  cleared  and  in  cultivation. 

This  valley  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  healthy  for 
;he  last  thirty  years.  Bilious  diseases  are  not  more  common 
>n  the  river  "than  in  the  forest.  The  brows  of  the  first  hills, 
?ome  mile  or  two  from  the  rivers,  are  now  almost  the  only 
iickly  situations  in  Eastern  Virginia.  The  average  length  of 
luman  life,  in  this  whole  section,  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of 
my  other  country. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  valley  is  the  ab« 
icnco  of  all  great  crimes.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
>r  road  of  a  single  instance  of  wilful  premeditated  murder, 
immitted  on  the  flats  of  llappa\vav\tvoci\^,  ivot  indeed  of  any 
irtling  enormity  whatever.    Its  VivaX^t^  ^o\x\^  lwx\5:\Ai  iwk 
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material  for  a  modern  novel,  or  a  sensation  paper  or  review  at 
fhe  North.     We  have  no  police  reports,  no  calendar  of  crime, 
no  gross  ignorance,  no  destitution  or  starvation,  no  trades 
unions,  no  hungry  mobs,  no  operatives  out  of  employment,  of 
houses  and  homes,  of  food,  of  fire  and  of  raiment.     There  is 
nothing  dramatic,  nothing  tragic  or  horrible  in  the  tenor  of 
haman  life.    We  have  made  the  rash  and  entirely  novel  attempt 
to 'write  about  men's  good  actions,  instead  of  giving  a  darker 
hue  to  their  crimes ;  to  describe  peace,  plenty,  abundance, 
oontentment,  good  order,  morality  and  piety,  instead  of  taking 
our  readers,  like  a  Northern  sensation  editor,  or  French  or 
English  novelist,  into   dens  of  destitution    and  crime,  into 
gambling  hells,  into  cellars  crowded  with  disease,  infection, 
and  poverty,  into  deep  gloomy  mines,  wearisome  factories, 
and  starving  cottages.     The  public  taste  has  become  vitiated 
and  depraved.     It  likes  "  to  sup  full  with  horrors  "     Those 
writers  are  most  popular,  those  books,  papers,  and  revievt^,  most 
read,  which  portray  the  dark  and  gloomy  side  of  human  na- 
ture.   With  us  it  has  no  dark  or  gloomy  side.    We  are  obliged 
to  say  good  things  of  our  neighbors,  because  we  know  nothing 
bad  of  them.     The  fashionable  writers  of  the  day  must  be 
hypochondriacs  or  vile  defamers,  or  human  nature  around  them 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  to  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed. 

The  defect  of  our  society  is,  that  it  gets  on  so  smoothly,  so 
quietly,  so  camnte  il  fautj  that  life  almost  stagnates  into  ennui 
et  tedium  vilce.  Readers  accustomed  to  gloat  over  twenty 
murders  a  day,  will  hardly  condescend  to  read  us,  who  have 
not  a  single  crime  or  stirring  tale  of  human  suffering  to  re- 
late. Possibly,  nay,  probably,  Mr.  Reviewer,  your  readers  be- 
long to  a  class  who  have  as  little  taste  for  the  horrible  as  we. 
Trusting  to  this,  wo  are  venturing  to  serve  up  an  intellectual 
report,  without  those  condiments  of  crime  and  poverty,  con- 
sidered so  indispensable  by  all  the  fashionable  and  popular 
writers  of  the  day. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when,  in  this  now  quiet  valley, 
human  life  was  dramatic  and  tragic  enough  to  gratify  the  ap- 
petite of  the  most  gluttonous  lover  of  the  horrible.  For  most 
of  the  first  forty  years  after  the  original  settlement,  war  raged 
between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians  ;  war,  such  as  none 
but  savages  can  wage,  and  none  but  men  bent  on  extermina- 
tion can  retaliate  ;  war  open  and  covert ;  war  in  the  grain 
field,  in  the  cottage,  in  the  church,  at  the  domestic  fireside ; 
war  in  the  m'liist  of  peace  ;  war  by  day  axvA.  vj«lX  \i^  m^\.\ 
war  against  women  and  children,  against  \Yie  aVeV,  VXva  ^??.^> 
the  infant  in  the  oradloy  and  against  tlie  sttoiig  Wi^  «L>M«^Aft% 
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Krar  'between  individaals  and  between  armies.  And  arson, 
ind  rapine,  and  cold  deliberate  murder,  the  concomitants  of 
var,  were  everyday  occurrences  The  law  required  all  men 
;o  keep  guns,  and  powder,  and  shot ;  to  go  armed  into  their 
jrain  and  tobacco  fields ;  nay,  always  to  go  armed  to  tlie 
louse  of  God.  But  neither  history  uor  tradition  has  preserved 
ho  details  of  this  gloomy  period.  The  very  names  of  half 
he  Indian  tribes  engaged  in  these  border  feuds,  are  lost  dnd 
brgotten.  We  rejoice  that  it  is  so.  Men  are  not  made  better 
)y  reading  graphic  accounts  of  savage  ferocity,  diabolical  re- 
venge, and  unsparing  cruelty. 

The  hand  of  Providence  has  drawn  the  veil  of  oblivion  over 
ho  dark  deeds  perpetrated  by  men  maddened  into  monsters. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  Mr.  William  Pratt's 
arm  and  beautiful  residence,  Camden,  lies,  next  below  Mr. 
jightfoot's  ;  then  Port  Tobago,  belonging  to  Mrs.  White,  and 
idjoining  Liberty-hill,  belonging  to  John  T.  Boutwell,  Esq. 
)n  the  opposite  or  King  George  side,  lies  the  fine  farm  and 
mprovcments  of  Mrs.  Tayloe  and  Carolinus  Turner;  the 
ormcr  called  Oakenbrow,  the  latter  Nausalico.  This  last  is 
me  of  several  fine  estates  belonging  to  Mr.  Turner,  on  the 
iver.  Walsingham,  the  farm  and  residence  of  George  Turner, 
2s(i.,  opposite  Port  lloynl,  is  where  the  first  i\mcrican  Turner 
if  this  riunilv  yettlfjd.  lla  niiUiC  a  tasteful  and  iudicious  se- 
ection  for  liis  ci.s-Athunio  ln)nio.  Next  below  Nausatico  is 
he  farm  mid  dwelling  of  onr  old  friend  (not  an  old  man), 
choolmato,  and  connection,  rj;?lding  Lewis.  Pie  is  the  great- 
jrand-nephew  of  Wua=liingi<»n,  and,  in  person,  more  like  him 
han  any  man  living,  unless  it  be  his  father,  Dangerfield  Lewis, 
3sq.,  of  Marinion,  King  George  Co.,  Virginia.  At  Marmion, 
here  is  a  fine  portrait  of  ZIr.  Lov/is's  grandmother,  a  sister  of 
Yasliington.  it  is  noble  looking,  and  greatly  resembles  the 
►ortraits  of  the  GcncTal. 

On  the  south  side  of  llio  river  we  come  to  the  Essex  line, 
lichard  Ijaylor's  extensive  and  fertile  estate  begins  here, 
lo  owns  hero  in  a  compact  body  some  eight  thousand  acres 
f  cultivated  llat-kmd,  of  excellent  quality;  has  besides, 
states  lower  down  the  river ;  and  has  purchased  of  late  years 
landy  Point  on  Jamcjs  river,  a  very  large  and  valuable  farm, 
>ciug  part  of  the  Tetingdcn  estate,  the  family-seat  of  the 
jightfoots.  Mr.  Uaylor  has  built  a  dwelling  on  the  hills  above 
is  flats,  such  as  becomes  a  man  of  his  means.  Bishop 
leade,  in  his  ''Pamilics  of  Virginia,"  gives  an  interesting  his- 
)ry  of  the  Baylor  family.  Mr.  William  Brooke,  an  aged  and 
glily  respected  gentleman,  o\\ris^too\s.tf  ^'Bwcv^r.  otv  tl\e  river, 
low  his  nephew,  Mr.  BayWacsU\ft*.      \\\^Jfil:\aN\^VD:\^.'^«sl^ 
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the  estates  of  Senator  Hunter  and  Hon.  M.  R.  Garnett.     We 
need  not  tell  the  reader  who  they  are,  except  to  say  they  are 
estimable  in  their  private  relations,  as  thoy  are  distinguished  in 
their  public  ones.     Below  this  are  the  extensive  and  fertile 
estates  of  the  Messrs.  Waring,  nephews  of  Mr.  Richard  Baylor. 
I  knew  their  father  well.     He  was  my  friend  and  classmate.     I 
xras  also  acquainted  with  their  grandfather,   the  late  Robert 
Payne  Waring.     He  was  the  wealthiest  land  and  slave  holder, 
and  (we  thought)  the  best  man,  in  Eastern  Virginia.     In  this 
vioinity,  on  the  river,  lies  Blandsfield,  the  venerable  baronial 
mansion  and  estate  of  the  Bevcrleys.     We  presume,  from  the 
name,  indeed  we  have  heard,  it  originally  belonged  to  the  Blands, 
Q  wealthy  and  distinguished  James  river  family.    ThoBcverleys 
probably  acquired  it  by  intermarriage  with  the  Blands,  for  they 
(the  Bevcrleys)  are  connected  with  most  or  all  of  the  old  James 
river  families.       Intermarriages,  continued  and  repeated,  be- 
tween members  of  the  same  family,  or  between  families  vari- 
ously and  nearly  related,  have  been  long  practised  in  Virginia. 
It  is  a  popular  notion,  that  such  intermarriages  exercise  a 
deteriorating  influence  on  their  progeny,  both  physically  and 
intellectually.      Oar  observation  has  led  us  to  the  opposite 
conclusion.     We   breed   animals   in   and    in,   to   obtain   and 
preserve  a  good  race,  and  never  cross  the  hound  with  the 
sspaniel,  the  race  horro  vv'ith  the  Flemish  mare,  nor  the  game 
Cock  with  the  liunghill  fowl,  to  improve  the  breeds.     Crossing 
produces  incongruities  and  deformities,  and  partial  hybridism, 
for  in   England  it  is  asc:M"tainoJ  that  after  frc(iuont  crossing 
animals  cease  to  breed.      The  color  and   j)roportions  of  all 
xvihl  animals,  birds  as  well  as  boasts,  arc  perfect,  because 
they  breed  in  and  in.     Domestic  animals  and  domestic  fowls 
u.rc  disproportioned  in  figure,  awkward  in  movement,  piebald, 
vvall-eyed.    Chickens  are  spotted,  speckled  in  color,  and  devoid 
of  all  character  and  uniibrniify,  because  of  the  conjunction 
of  incoherent  and   incongruous  breeds  or  races.     The  Roman 
patricians  wcro  the  purest,  the  noblest,  the  greatest  of  men. 
Until  they  blended  by  interrnarriLi.ges  with  the  wealthy  plebe- 
ians.       After  this,   iheir  lofty  pride  and  courage,  and  their 
talent  for  command,  wcro  gone.     They  hatl   sold  nobility  for 
money,  and,  true  to  the  terms  of  the  compact,  the  Koman 
senators,  their  de:.;cendants,  bscamc  usurers,  instead  of  war- 
riors.    The  plebeian  class  lost,  at  the  same  time,  their  loyalty 
and  courage,  and  gained  nothing  by  substituting  misers  for 
heroes,  as  masters,  nothing  by  erecting  an  ari?tneraey  of  money 
ia  place  of   an  aristocracy  of   virtue,  ccnuvvio.,  wv\^  'I'avcvvX^. 
**  'Tis  better  ^^  hll  before  the  lion  than  iWe  wo\( — ^\^e\U\\  \o\\^N^i 
a  master  with  a  sword  by  his  side  than  one  w v\\\  a  c\\i\\\  >oc!vv\\A 
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his  ear.'*     So  long  as  private  property  is  permitted,  there  mnst 
be  an  aristocracy  ;  for  wealth  is  power  and  distinction.    Wa 
have  Hebrew  practices  and  authority  for  our  theory  ;  in  Tobit, 
iv.  12,  we  find  these  words : 

"Cliiefly  tnVc  a  wife  of  tlic  secil  of  thy  fnthcre,  nnd  tnko  not  a  strann 
womnn  to'wifv,  which  is  not  uf  thy  fathera*  triW,  for  vre  are  the  children  of  tla 
prophets,  Noah.  Ahraham,  Ifloao,  ami  Jae(»h.  U^mciiibcr,  my  son,  that  onri^ 
thcra  from  tho  bt-ginning,  evm  that  they  all  nmrric<l  wives  of  their  own  kindred, 
and  were  Messed  in  their  childnn.  and  their  seed  bhnll  inherit  the  land." 

The  North  sees  and  complains  of  ils  codfish  nobility,  which, 
with  its  multitudinous  cross»jngs  of  blood,  is  not  half  so 
respectable  as  Virginia's  old  colonial  baronage,  who,  like  all 
hereditary  nobility,  were,  from  their  limited  number,  of  neces- 
sity continually  breeding  in  and  in.  We  do  not  know  how  far 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Beverley s.  We  do  know  that, 
without  their  wealth  and  without  their  high  English  connec- 
tion, their  talents  and  courage  would  have  sufficed  to  have 
gained  them  distinction  in  the  colony. 

Col.  William  Beverley,  a  lineal  descendant  of   the  'celebra- 
ted Beverley,  the   clerk  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  who  was» 
so  long  and  so  unjustly  persecuted   for  his  patriotic  and  per— 
tinnci(»us  refusal  to  deliver  the  journul  of  the  House  uf  Bur  — 
gessfs  to  the  Governor  nnd   Council,  now  owns   and   occupic-^ 
Bland.siiold.      The  early   historian  of  Virginia,  Beverley,  wa^S 
also  an  ancestor  of  Col.  Beverley. 

We  will  now  retiirn  to  the  north  side  of  the  river,  nnd  takdii 
a  stride  from  Mr.  Fielding  Lewis's  to  the  ^^  fpt07i(fam^^  town  o:  •« 
Leeds.  Much  of  intercstiiii^  historical  association,  no  doubt-  ^ 
intervenes,  but  we  have  neither  time  nor  means  to  exhumer 
and  exiH)se  it.  Leeds  was  established  in  1742,  two  yearns 
befon*.  Port  lloyal.  It  was  at  first  a  place  of  much  promise.  ^ 
grew  rapidly,  and  was  distinguished  for  its  tobacco  trade  ancSr: 
its  ract's,  at  which  most  of  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  Vir 
giniii   annually    assembled.       When  we    studied    geography    -a 

(Morse's),  which  wasn't  so  very  long  ago,  Leeds  was  enumer 

ated  as  one  of  the  big  towns  of  Virginia.     Now,  Marius  rniuh'fe 
philosophize  amid  its  ruins  (if  he  could  find  them),  nnd,  bu  "f 
ior  the  splendid  corn  that  grows  where  **  Leeds  was  !"  another 
Ossian  might  memorize  itj<  decay. 

The  trustees  for  laying  it  out,  selling  tho  lots,  &:c.,  were  al/ 
and  each  of  that  landed  aristocracy  who  ruled  Virginia, 
despite  of  King,  Parliament,  and  Protector.  They  lived  '*  few 
and  far  between,''  because  their  great  landed  domain  inter- 
cepted  and  prevented  cori\\g\i\l^ .  Tlvi  s.tQ.tutcs  of  the  colony, 
which  they  alone  enacted,  xecogtvv^^vi\>cvvi.Tvvti^\i  ^\%>:vwi\^>^\\xv 
le>rod  class,  who  were  cKerapleA,  otv  ^ck.o\^x\\. ^l  >iiw!ivt  \^5^^, 
Wn  those  corperealpumsVimeii\;alo>NVxdt.ox\v..^^^^^^\^^^^ 
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mbjected.  They  resembled  the  patricians  of  Rome,  more 
than  the  halfway  nobility  of  modern  England.  Like  those  patri- 
cians they  had,  practically,  no  king  or  other  superior  above 
them,  and,  like  them,  they  were  heads  of  great  social  circles  that 
depended  on  and  revolved  around  them.  They  had  each  a  large 
retinue  of  slaves,  white  apprentice  servants,  freedmen  and  poor 
dependants  or  clients.  Like  the  Barons  of  Runnymede,  if  not 
kings,  they  felt  themselves  the  peers  of  royalty.  Born  and 
trained  for  command,  they  made  excellent  rulers,  because  they 
had  been  educated  for  that  purpose.  A  shoe-shop  or  an  attor- 
ney's office  is  now  deemed  the  true  school  of  statesmanship, 
^^Credat  Judasus  Apella,  non  es;o  T^  Jack-Cadeism  is  learned 
in  such  schools  of  politics,  and  Jack-Cadeism  is  rampant  already 
in  Massachusetts,  and  about  to  sing  out — 

*•  When  Adam  delved  and  II ve  spun, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  V 

as  prelude  to  its  agrarian  projects.  '<  It  will  not,  and  it  can- 
not con^e  to  good !" 

The  nam3s  of  the  Leeds  trustees  were — Thomas  Lee, 
Esq.,  Charles  Carter,  Thomas  Turner,  Daniel  McCarty,  Harry 
Turner,  Maximilian  Robinson,  and  Nicholas  Smith,  gentlemen. 

This  is  the  same  Thomas  Turner,  of  Walsingham,  and  the 
same  Charles  Carter,  of  Cleave,  who  were  appointed  two  years 
after,  as  trustees  for  laying  out  Port  Royal.  They  were  taken 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  from  another  county,  as 
trustees  in  the  latter  case,  and  carried  nearly  thirty  miles 
below  to  lay  out  Lecdstown.  So  we  find  Mann  Page,  from 
Spottsylvania,  appointed  as  a  trustee  for  Falmouth,  in  King 
George.  None  but  largo  landholders,  who  were  well  informed, 
were  then  appointed  to  oflTjce.  The  Leeds  trustee,  Harry  Tur- 
ner, was  brother  or  father  of  Thomas  Turner.  One  of  them  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Smith,  and  thereby  acquired  Smith's  Mount,  a  fine 
farm  near  Leeds. 

The  Lee  mentioned  as  one  of  the  trustees,  was  a  member 
of  the  Stradford  family  of  Lees,  so  distinguished  in  history. 
Nicholas  Smith  was  a  descendant  of  a  wealthy  old  Gloucester 
family,  and  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Lieutenant  William  T. 
Smith.  It  is  curious  and  agreeable  to  trace  families  from  their 
early  settlement  on  James  and  York  rivers,  and  in  Middlesex 
and  Gloucester,  up  the  Northern  Neck,  to  the  mountains,  and 
finally  to  the  south  and  west,  and  to  the  Pacific.  Bishop 
Meade's  list  of  vestrymen  enables  us,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
effect  this.  This  is  true  history,  the  more  interesting,  because 
it  treats  of  men  more  like  ourselves,  than  hctoea  auvi  Vv£\a^> 
the  usual  ^^dramalis  personrc*^  of  the  historian. 
Social  history  is  geaorally  felt  to  bo  a  dosiAeiaVMYU^  wi^ 
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r  pens,  toth  in  Europe  and  America,  are  being  employed 
tempts  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Rut  materials  are  wo- 
wanting,  and  fires,  and  the  negligence  of  individuals,  are 
consigning  to  destruction  valuable  family  papers  that 
i  shed  light  on  this  mosi".  useful  and  interesting  branch 
story.     The  compilers  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 

have  attempted  to  add  social  to  political  history,  but 
evinced  neither  research,  industry,  tasto  nor  judgment,  in 
feeble  effort.  In  truth  it  should  be  kept  separate  from 
al  history,  for  it  is  a  tangled  web,  sufficient  for  the 
rch  and  ingenuity  of  any  one  mind, 
st  back  of  Lccdstown,  on  the  narrow  tableland  that 
intervenes,  is  one  o^  the  best  county  neighborhoods  in  all 
nia.  It  is  classic  ground,  too,  for  it  overlooks  the  birth- 
of  Washington,  and  is  the  land  of  the  Lees,  and   many 

distinguished  Revolutionary  worthies.  "Westmoreland 
een  truly  called  the  cradle  of  the  Revolution,  not  only 
count  of  the  great  men  whom  she  furnished^  bat  on 
mt  of  her  early  and  decided  action   in  behalf  of  revolu- 

We  regret  that  wo  cannot  stop  and  tarry  with  our 
Is  in  this  pleasant  and  classic  neighborhood,  but  we  have 
I  work  before  us  in  the  valley  which  wo  have  chosen  as 
leme,  and  little  time  or  space  in  which  to  complete  it. 
>ver,  our  pen,  **  nrquirit  vires  noido^'^  and  after  getting 

the  Rappahannock,  wo  contemplate  a  trip  up  tho  Bay, 
c  Potomac,  ncross  tho  valley  to  tho  **  Ultima  Thule"  of 
rant  to  Lord  Fairfax.  AVe  will  visit  our  friends  about  the 
place  of  Washington,  and  linger  with  them  as  we  ascend 
otomac.  This  will  be  as  author.  In  the  meantime,  we 
d  to  see  them  in  propria  persona*,  and  would  modestly 
;st  that  they  have,  as  usual,  plenty  of  fish,  oysters, 
vild  fowl  fur  tho  man,  and  ransack  all  the  old  drawers, 
OS,  and  garrets,  to  find  papers  for  the  author. 
.0  site  of  Leedstown  wos  first  in  Lancaster  county  ;  then 
ippahannock  county,  which  was  cut  off  from  Lancaster ; 
in  Hichmond  county  ;  then  in  King  George,  which  was 
ff  from  Richmond,  nnd  linally  its  ashes  reposed  in  West- 
iand,  the  eradio  of  liberty,  and  birthplace  of  Washington, 
►ove,  and  adjoining  Tappahannock,  lies  the  farm  of  Dr. 
e.  Bishop  Mcado  has  given  us  no  account  gf  the  Koane 
y,  because,  we  presume,  they  make  no  figure  in  the  an- 
)f  tho  Episcopal  church.  They  were  very  early  settlers. 
first  we  hear  of  them  is  in  the  counties  of  Hanover  and 

Wiliisim,  A  member  of  the  family  told  us  that  they 
conspicuous  actors  \\\  \^acorfa  TQ\>^\\\vm.  '^^\»&\otY  of 
bollion  is  rather  dim  and  *\uA\s\.\uCl^.l\i^x^.\.«^5\tL^'&\Mi^L^% 
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tooonnt  of  it,  who  sooms  himself  to  have  beon  one  of  those 
early  democrats  who  confounded  treason  and  patriotism  as  one 
and  the  same  thing,  and  is  the  apologist  and  eulogist  of  Bacon, 
taking  even  his  account,  wo  think  Bacon  was  half  filibuster, 
half  Jack  Cade.  He  slew  the  Indians,  "  hip  and  thigh,"  just 
as  Moses  and  Joshua  slow  the  Canaanites,  simply  because  they 
were  Indians ;  and  then  marched  upon  Jamestown,  because 
he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  but  with  as  little  definite  object  in  view 
as  Jack  Cade,  when  ho  boasted  that  '*  he  would  graze  his  pal- 
frey in  Cheapside."  AVe  shall  not  attempt  to  rescue  from  a 
well-merited  oblivion  the  valiant  deeds  enacted  bv  the  Roanes 
in  this  half-mythical  siege,  but  have  no  doubt  they  were  as 
bravo  as  either  Ajax,  and  as  irascible  as  Achilles. 

In  the  first  notice  we  meet  of  them  in  history,  wo  find  them 
in  a  position  as  honorable  and  distinguished  as  that  of  the 
English  Barons  at  Runny  made — like  them,  striking  a  first 
great  blow  for  liberty,  not  because  they  thought  thomselves 
the  equals,  but  because  they  felt  themselves  the  superiors  of 
other  people.  Never  was  the  struggle  for  liberty  or  independ- 
ence begun,  except  by  aristocrats  ;  for  to  them  alone  are  the 
fetters  of  despotism  galling  and  oppressive.  But  when  a  La 
Fayette,  or  a  Washington,  has  opened  the  way  for  the  rabble, 
and  given  them  a  taste  for  the  sweet  abandon  of  licentious- 
ness, thoy  turn  upon  their  liberators,  abuse  them,  ostracize 
them,  put  their  own  creatures  into  all  high  places,  expel  re- 
ligion, threaten  property,  and  erect  altars  to  Peter  Porcupine, 
or  Torn  Paine,  or  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  But  it  is  only  the 
volcanic  throes  and  eruptions  of  revolution  that  can  keep 
society  **  bottom  upward.-'  Sabsidcnoo  and  stratifination  are 
natural,  healthful,  regenerative  processes,  in  the  social  or  po- 
litical body.  Already  men,  and  men's  memories,  are  ascend- 
ing or  sub<iding  to  their  natural  positions.  Great  men  are 
selected  for  high  position^:,  as  well  in  Franco  as  in  America 
The  worship  of  Tom  Paine,  Peter  Porcupine,  and  the  Goddess 
of  Reason,  has  coascd  ;  and  nobody  traduces  the  nuMuorv  of 
Washington  and  La  Payetle,  except  Mr.  Garrison's  Massachu- 
setts free  negroes,  and  his  masculine  women  and  feminine 
men.  The  specific  gravity  of  thf^  masses  is  fast  restoring  them 
to  their  true  phico,  as  the  substratum  of  the  social  edifice. 
Like  Richard  Cromwell,  tired  of  playinir  the  sovereign,  a  part 
for  which  they  are  unfitted,  as  well  by  birth  as  education,  they 
have  abdicated,  and  instead  of  ruling,  are  content  to  follow 
their  rulers,  by  King  Caucus  appointed.  But  we  don't  mean 
to  be  read  out  of  the  great  Democratic  party,  w\w!\\  vjv>.\\olN^ 
stuck  to  ovnr  sino3  our  boyhof)d,  through  «:foo\  xo.\vv\x^  vixv^ 
through  evil  report,  in  its  prosperity  and  in  *\Vs  aAvcisvt'Vj^  ^xv^ 
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we  mean  hereafter  to  stick  to.  It  is  a  sensible,  practi- 
irty,  that  adapts  its  principles,  of  which  it  has  plenty, 
s  measures,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion — that  is, 
1  and  revolutionary,  when  revolution  is  needed,  and  vigi- 
igid,  and  conservative,  when  the  rational  and  just  ob- 
f  revolution  have  been  attained.  We  were  radical  when 
,  and  so  was  the  party.  The  advance  of  age,  and  ma- 
judgment,  have  made  us  conservative,  and  we  find  that 
jmocratio  party  is  becoming  quite  as  conpervativc  as  we. 
return  to  the  Roanes.  We  find  two  nf  them,  Thomas 
;  and  W.  Roane,  signers  of  articles  of  association  entered 
y  some  hundred  and  ten  gentlemen  of  the  Northern  Neck, 
g  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  resisting  the  exe- 

c)f  the  h>tamp  Act,  at  all  hazards,  and  denying  the  right 
British  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonists.  It  was  written 
3hard  Henry  Lee,  of  Westmoreland  county,  who  signs 
.  It  is  dated  February  27th,  17G6,  more  than  ten  years 
the  Declaration  of  independence.  Of  itself,  it  initiated 
tion  ;  so  that  we  find  the  Northern  Neck  and  Rappa- 
ck  Valley  striking  a  blow  for  independence,  ten  years 

independence  was  formally  and  nationally  declared.  It 
inch  better  written  paper  than  the  after  Declaration  of 
:ni1enco,  for  it  expresj^es  in  few  but  well  selected  appro- 
word. s,  iho  firm  resolves  and  purposes  of  bravo  and  en- 
n(;d  men,  without  any  of  the  Bombastcs  Furioso,  Jaco- 
I,  fal^e,  falliicious,  nnd  puerile  biuH  about  human 
ty  and  the  ri<jhts  of  man.  They  were  practical  men, 
I'd  to  redress  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  themselves,  and  to 
jiosterity,  '*  all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind,-'  to 
[  to  their  own  aflairs,  as  occasion  might  require  and  cir- 
ances  permit. 

y  |)ublishcd  no  new  system  of  political  and  social  phi- 
y,  as  a  panacea  for  all  of  humanity.  The  world  hadn't 
jone  clean  daft  mad,  as  it  did  soon  thereafter. 
J  **  spirit  of  universal  emancipation''  had  not  been  in- 
l>rave,  firrim-visaired  men  then  ruled  a  world,  which 
nee  been  committed  to  the  care  of  too  tender-hearted  old 
,  and  crazy  "  rose-water'  philanthropists.     The  paper  to 

wc  have  referred  will  be  fonnd  in  the  appendix  to  the 
nme  of  Bishop  Meade's  work,  page  434. 
}  Roanes  were  zealous,  active  Whigs,  during  tho  Revolu- 

The  familv  have  been  irenerallv  lalented,  ond  all,  we 
3,  decided  Democrats.  Amiuig  its  distinguished  mem- 
•ere  Judge  fc^peneer  Roane,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  of 
'a;  his  son,  tho  \ato  llotx.  \vvx\.  ft.. '^A^^tia^  a  eeaator 
/nited States  ;  Hon.  JtA\uUoaxvci<i^QfcViSteii>ti^«.xivOTi\s«t 
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f  Congress  from  the  King  William  district,  and  his  son,  Hon. 
oha  Uoane,  afterward  a  representative  from  the  same  dis- 
riot*  but  for  many  years  past  a  resident  of  Washington.  A 
ranoh  of  the  family  removed  to  Tennessee.  One  became 
rovemor  of.  that  State,  and  another  a  very  learned  physioian 
f  Nashville.  Our  mutual  and  accomplished  friend,  Mr.  Ed- 
OT,  A.  Roane,  of  Washington,  is  of  Ibis  branch.  We  wish 
lat  he  would  more  frequently  adorn  your  Revikw  with  his 
samed  and  polished  contributions. 

By  furnishing  incorrect  information  to  Bishop  Meade,  in 
"aoing  the  genealogy  of  the  Brockenbrough  family,  we  ch(  at- 
1  our  friend  anil  connection,  Hon.  John  Roane,  out  of  a 
randfather.  We  wrote  that  '*  Newman  Brockenbrough, 
rother  of  the  celebrated  Tory,  Austin  Brockenbrough,  was 
lildless."  We  were  mistaken.  He  had  one  daughter,  who 
tarried  the  Hon.  John  Roane,  Sen.,  and  was  ihe  mother  of 
le  present  John  Roane,  of  Washington.  William  Brocken- 
rough,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Tory  of  Newman,  and  of 
r.  John  Brockenbrough,  is  one  of  the  signers  of  the  association 
bove  mentioned.  His  son,  Dr.  John  Brockenbrough,  married 
Hiss  Roane,  sister  of  Hon.  John  Roane,  the  elder.  From  this 
larriage  are  descended  all  the  Brockenbroughs  who  have  at- 
lined  distinction  in  Virginia.  This  family  originally  settled  in 
le  valley  of  Kappahannock,and  many  of  them  still  reside  in  it. 

A  most  worthy  member  of  it,  Dr.  Austin  Brockenbrough,  of 
appahannock,  died  very  recently.      He  was  one  of  the  few 
^maining  links  connecting  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  . 
ith  those  of  the  present  day.     Ho  left  great  wealth,  to  bo  di- 
ded  among  his  numerous  and  highly  respected  descendants. 

The  village  of  Tappahannock  is  the  county  scat  of  Essex, 
i  is  handsomely  situated  on  the  Rappahannock,  where  the 
ver  is  more  than  a  mile  wide,  and  navigable  for  ships.  It 
IS  much  improved  recently,  and  contains,  we  believe,  a  popu- 
tion  of  about  five  hundred.  It  is  as  well  situated  for  for- 
gn  trade  as  any  other  point  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake, 
id  must  become  a  considerable  town  when  connected  with 
.e  Great  West  hy  railroads.  The  wealth  of  the  valley  of 
appahannock,  and  its  rich  oyster  banks  and  fisheries,  render 
is  connection  ullimalrif/  inevitable.  Wo  cannot  go  tho 
Qgth  of  Mr.  BarwelTs  theory,  however  ably  sustained.  Rail- 
ads  without  breaks  are  to  agricultural  countries,  and  to 
ontries  producing  only  the  raw  material  for  manufactures, 
hausting  cathartics,  and  render  them  tribnlary  to  the  man- 
aoturing  nations  with  which  tlu^y  deal.  EuTopvjviu  IxvvA^  \^ 
.  unm'it'ii^utcJ  evil,  first,  because  the  .skillluV  \aV)OT  o^  ^aw^V^ 
thereby  twice  as  well  paid  as  tho  coarso,  com\tvotv  \\s\iOt  o\ 
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rica,  for  which  it  is  exchanged ;  and  secondly,  because  a 
le  engaged  in  producing  the  mere  raw  material,  can  never 
loro  than  half  civilized.  That  people  which  practises  most 
e  useful  arts  and  industrial  avocations,  is  most  civilized  ; 

which  practises  fewest,  the  least  civilized..  The  whole 
5t  and  end  of  European  trade  is  to  enable  us  of  America, 

savage  |)rinccs,  to  enjoy  the  products  of  art  without  be- 
ng  artists  ourselves  ;  to  exchange  tw'o  hours  of  our  coarse 
:  for  one  hour  of  their  skillful  labor.  It  makes  us  slaves, 
be  essence  of  slavery  is  to  be  deprived  of  part  of  the  re- 
i  of  one's  labor.  It  makes  us  dolts,  for  it  relieves  us  from 
lecessity  of  combining  intellectual  labor  with  mere  physi- 
ibor.     It  makes  us  dependants,  because,  like  children,  we 

not  learned  to  supply  our  own  wants  and  necessities — 
pt  by  this  exchange  of  our  ''handwork"  for  European 
adwork."  Those  two  dunderheads.  Say  and  Adam 
h,  both  hold  our  theory.  *!?ay  inveighs  against  the  export 
e  raw  material — which  is  really  advocating  the  protective 
jm ;  and  Adam  Smith  shows  how  breaks^  or  what  is  the 
3  thing,  difliculty  of  access,  will  occasion  the  growth  of 
and  manufactures.  Our  apology  for  citing  these,  or  any 
r  of  the  free-trade  political  economists,  as  authority,  is  to 
ince  our  old  fogy  readers,  if  any  we  have,  who  still  rev- 
co  their  oft-refuted  absurdities  and  contradictions.  This 
school  of  economists  had  no  knowledi^o  whatever  of  the 
ions  of  labor  and  capital :  hence,  they  were  all  abolitionists, 
eory,  if  not  in  fact,  and  should  be  consigned  to  the  (lames, 
reaks  benefit  towns  and  villages,  just  as  they  do  nations. 
is,  such  towns,  villages,  and  nations,  as  have  not  acquired 
cient  skill  and  capital  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
vets  of  the  world.  Richmond  needs  them  as  yet,  and 
Id  have  them.  She  should  be  the  terminus  of  our  railroad 
3m  until  she  is  strong  enough  to  stand  alone  and  defy 
petition.  Our  present  railroads,  too,  should  bo  close  mo- 
lies,  until  the  wealth  of  the  West  pours  in,  \o  support  and 
ire  more  roads.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  should  railroads 
;e  the  Rappahonnock  valley. 

liere  is  not  a  mother,  white,  negro,  or  Indian,  in  all  Araer- 
who  is  not  perfect  luastrr  of  pulitical  economy,  or  rather 
oeial  economy,  within  her  own  sphere  of  action  ;  not  a 
lar,  ])hilosopher,  or  statesman,  in  the  world,  who  compre- 
Is,  or  over  will  comprehend,  its  true,  national,  political,  and 
d-wide  applications  ;  yet  the  principles  of  the  science  are 
tically  alike  with  the  mother  and  the  statesman.  Protect, 
;,  the  child,  nation,  or  comm\xnvl'3,\\Yi\!:^\^'\&o\iLWMi\v«li^big 
^h,  smart  enough,  sk*iUtu\  etiovx^,  \«  X-aV^  q»x^qV\\s^\^\d 
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oompete  with  the  world  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  it  is  fitted  for 
the  war  of  the  wits;  then,  turn  it  loose,  to  cheat  "  all  man- 
kind and  the  rest  of  the  world."  A  mother  knows  when,  and 
bow  long,  to  practise  the  protective  system,  and  when  to  send 
out  the  sharp  youth  to  practise  free  trade,  or  the  war  of  the 
wits  system.  Free  trade,  and  protection,  are  equally  true  ; 
the  practical  pathologist,  and  the  sagacious,  instinctive  mother 
(woman's  instincts  never  err),  only  know  when  to  apply  the 
one,  when  the  other.  We  have  long  since  learned  that  there 
is  nothing  so  very  true  ;  at  least,  no  truths  which  the  human 
mind  can  comprehend  and  follow  out,  in  all  their  ramifications, 
and  to  their  whole  extent.  Hence,  all  systems  of  philosophy 
are  of  necessity  false  ;  and  hence,  we  intend,  when  we  have 
leisare  and  sufficient  encouragement,  to  write  a  treatise  on 
"  Moral  Pathology."  Don't,  dear  reader,  get  scared  at  pathol- 
ogy.* It  is  not  a  new-fangled  term,  like  "  sociology"  and 
"  exploitation."  Any  Doctor  will  tell  you  what  it  means,  in 
medical  practice,  and  you  will  then  bo  able  to  make  a  pretty 
good  guess  as  to  what  we  mean  by  it. 

We  beg  pardon  of  you,  Mr.  Reviewer,  for  this  indulgence 
in  our  besetting  sin  (of  running  off  into  philosophical  specula- 
tion, no  matter  what  the  occasion,  or  who  our  auditors),  and 
of  you,  my  Tappahannock  friends,  for  my  seeming  neglect — 
"but  only  seeming^  for  we  were  trying  to  show  you  there  was 
•*a  good  time  coming."  Not  wishing  to  extend  this  essay  be- 
yond a  readable  length,  we  make  our  bow  to  the  reader,  and  to 
Tappahannock — for  the  present. 


ART.  TIT.-THK  NATIONAL  JIETUOPOTJS. 

WHAT  IT  IS,  AND  HOW  THE  AFFAIRS  OF   THK  NATION  ARK  MAN- 
AGED, IN  THE  AGGREGATE,  AND  IN  THE  DETAII.. 

Wk  gatb^T  togotlicr,  in  one  viow,  a  series  of  jmpcra  which  \voro  jv.v].urc,l  for 
us,  nbout  fift«'en  months  since,  by  n  gf-nth man  well  cognizant  (»f  nil  tlio  raniill- 
«ation8  of  Wnsbington  life,  nn<l  entirely  competent  to  Bjunk  frt>ni  habits  of 
tslosc  observation,  in  rej^anlto  many  of  its  most  fctrikini;  peculinrilies. 

Those  who  have  ropi'b.Hl,  as  wti  have  for  Koveral  years,  in  the  National  Capital, 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  truthfulness  of  most  of  the  pictures  nntl  ])ort raits 
presentc'l,  an^l  will  bo  in  no  clanger,  at  the  same  time,  of  confounding  the 
excrescences  which  have  been  suffered  to  form  themselves  upon  its  siirfaee,  with 
that  undoubt^.dly  refined,  polished,  intelligent,  and  virtnous  society,  which,  in 
the  back-ground  ond  unobtrusiVv*,  exists  tin  re,  and  has  once  only  to  bo  enjoyed, 
never  afterwards  to  Ik?  forgotten. 

From  such,  hi  cvvry  part  of  the  District,  wc  expect  i\o  co\\Av\\\wtv\^\ou  <il 
oar  Muthor'B  if  ketches,  but  hvlicvc  ratlicr  that  they  will  conouT\v\V.\v\i*,  m  V\\\Ti'\»^xv^\ 
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Iioy  may  subserve  a  uscfal  purpose',  in  Iioliling  up  to  public  view,  and,  per- 
aps,  correction,  polislicd  villauy,  unprincipled  charlatanry,  degrading  iub- 
srvicncy,  and  ail  of  the  other  evidences  which  aro  presenting  themsclyea,  of  • 
orriipL<»d  court. 

Mingled  witli  our  poculiftr  recollections  of  the  District  are  so  many  pleasant 
icmories«,  so  many  cherished  associations,  we  would  have  never  to  pcrUh, 
lat,  di'spito  of  the  t<h>idows  which  have  their  place,  wc  cannot,  and  desire  not, 
3on  t^i  fitrirot  it  How  much,  too,  of  our  social  and  domestic  life  has  coneen- 
red  tliere  !    Alas ! — [Editor. 

What  is  Wasiiingtox  City  ? — As  aggregations  of  men 
ssernblc  thcm?ielvcs  together  in  cities,  their  corporate  charao* 
or  is  neco'sarily  del^rmincd  hy  the  predominent  pursuits  of 
ho  populiition.  Thus  :  the  city  of  New-Orleans  deals  chiefly 
a  the  great  staples  of  the  South  and  West ;  hence,  die  talk  of 
.er  iui;rchants  is  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  cotton,  and  pork,  and 
f  th(;  rivers  which  bring  those  products  to  market.  Leeds 
nd  Alanclie.-^tiir  depend  upon  manufactures  ;  hence,  they  side 
n  politics  with  their  Republican  cousins  and  customers. 
.^hey  also  drug  a  large  per-ccntago  of  their  children  to  death 
nnualiy,  because  laudanum  and  its  compounds  are  cheaper 
han  food  or  hired  nurses.  At  Nantucket  the  people  talk 
j^halob«)iiJ),  blubber,  icebergs,  and  harpoons,  exclusively. 
?he  dWi'Ilers  at  Key  West,  and  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
[inoconrly  interest  iheinselvcs  in  speculations  upon  thewreck- 
rop.  Tlujy  will  disCDurse  of  a  stranded  vessel  with  as  much. 
alrnness  as  a  surgeon  of  a  fractured  cranium,  or  an  attorney 
f  the  profits  of  an  impending  administration. 

And  so  the  city  of  Wasliington  has  its  peculiar  interests. 
Jotwithstamling  its  founders  included  in  their  plans  a  grand 
osign  of  bringing  the  trade  and  waters  of  the  Ohio  into  tho 
orts  of  tli3  Potomac,  yet  is  the  spacious  canal  which  traverses 
he  city  but  a  long  lagoon  into  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows. 
Jesides  bringing  pine  wood,  Cumberland  coal,  and  agues— 
laking  an  admirable  sewer,  and  requiring  a  considerablo 
xpen.liLure  of  public  money  to  bridge  it  at  numerous  points- 
ire  are  not  aware  that  the  canal  is  in  any  other  manner 
aluable  to  the  city.  The  chant  of  the  seaman  is  never  heard 
pon  its  wharves ;  the  swift  gondola  does  not  glide  upon  its 
urfiico  ;  and,  except  that  its  turbid  bed  may  bo  sometimes 
ragged  for  a  missing  Congressman,  it  sleeps  away  its  ig- 
oble  existence  in  monotonous  insignificance. 

Pknxsvi.vama  Avknuk. — This  is  the  Wall-street  of  Wash- 
igton.  Hero  the  chances  of  ollic3  become  the  theme  and 
aple  of  s])eculation.  Upon  this  Bourse  and  Exchange,  Ad- 
inistriiiiun  stock  represents  ^*  cot\i&o\^,^^  ^\i\\a  iVva^t  of  the 
nicrous  aspirants  fur  tlio  succgssvou  \wi\i  fex^tvAsN.'^  xsc^  ^^ 
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Aown  the  ''  fancies.''  Here,  Pierce  may  have  ran  up,  under 
%  leader  from  the  Richmond  Enquirer^  or  receded  'with  a  tele- 
graph  from  Kansas.  The  nomination  of  Fillmore  may  have 
caused  inquiries  after  Know«Nothing  scrip ;  while  Fremont, 
put  upon  the  market  with  no  buyers,  soared  far  above  par,  but 
ran  rapidly  just  as  far  below  his  original  figure.  Here,  the 
bolls  and  bears  "  growl  and  fight"  over  the  reciprocity  treaty 
—the  Mexican  indemnity,  or  the  Texas  debt — the  Capitol 
Extension,  the  Deficiency  bill,  or  the  Public  Printing — these 
kst  the  effluvium  Nili*  of  the  citizens. 

City  Property. — In  like  manner,  the  price  of  property  in 
fhe   city  depends  upon  politics.      Its  assessed  values  represent 
the  fttalactytic  concretions  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  ab  urbe 
eondiia — ssubsisting  upon   the  Government  as  the  mistletoe 
upon  the  oak — the  adoration  of  the  Federal  Union  assumes  an 
intensity  unknown  elsewhere.      The  value  of  property  in  the 
city  depends  as  much  upon  the  |)ermanenco  of  the  Union,  as 
that  of  a  Dutch  city  does  upon  the  integrity  of  the  national 
dike.     So,  just  as  the  hard  frost,  which  destroyed  the  dike 
▼ermin    and   saved   Holland   from  inundation,   relieved   the 
anxieties  of  that  nation,  the  Compromise  of  1850  gave  a  new 
lease  to  the  Confederacy,  and  greatly  increased  the  value  of 
property  in  Washington.     With  the  same  prudent  regard  for 
the    main    chance,    the    people    bear  without    regret   their 
anomalous  exclusion  from  Federal  suffrage  or  representation. 
They  deem  it  better  to  rely  upon  the  favor  of  Congress  as 
their    local  legislature,   than  to  insist  upon  having   a  repre- 
sentative in  that  body.     And  they  have  reaped  as  substantial 
advantage  from  this  as  Canada  has  from  continuing  in  colonial 
dependence  upon  England. 

Politics  in  Washington. — It  is  thus  that  streets  have  been 

opened  and  lighted  ;  public  squares  planted  in  shrubbery  and 

enclosed  with  iron;  public  edifices  erected;    bridges  built; 

hewers  opened ;    an  expensive  aqueduct  ordered  ;    besides  a 

"thousand  minor  works,  necessarv  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabit- 

»nt.s.     Besides  this,  the  corporation  has  been  aided  or  relieved 

of  its  subscription  to  the  canal,  and,  perhaps,  of  other  unpro- 

ductive  enterprises.     We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  is 

sot  a  wise  exchange  of  right  of  special  representation,  for  the 

substantial  advantage  of  a  general  guardianship.     It  is  true, 

that  some  of  these  advantages  have  been  neutralized  of  late  by 

the  fashion,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  advert,  of  holding  a 


*  The  rise  of  the  Nile  Hlh  all  Egypt  with  delight.     "  'When  Vhii  fixtx  fvfti:>iJtvr 
f  Pocoekc,  "to  Bcventecn   enhiU,  the  Egyptians  inivko  gT<ia\.  tc*^o\^vtv\^,wA 
out,  '  Wmtkm,  Allah  I  God  has  given  all  we  wanted,* 


» »» 
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:  canvass  for  tho  presidency.     For  when  these  mnnicipal 
ions  an?  adverse  to  the  representative  majority.  Congress  b 

little  inclined  to  favor  measures  recommended  by  the 
cil.      Hence,  it  is  usual  to  apprehend  a  very  '*dry  year" 

a  Democratic  council,  and  a  Know-Nothing  Congress,  or 

versa. 

PH-xoLOGY  OF  Wa5sh[ngton. — As  the  population   of  other 

i  has  been  attracted  by  peculiar  inducements,  much  of 

which  originally  settled  our  Federal  Metropolis  was 
iferrcd  with  the  archives  and  offices  of  the  National  Ad- 
stration  from  the  seat  of  Continental  Government.  Upon 
foundation  arose  its  present  numbers.  This  population 
scnts  every  i)arty  which  has  existed  from  tho  origin  of  the 
?rnmcnt.  Each  Administration  has  brought  its  retainers; 
hey  have  remained,  either  because  unable  to  get  away,  or 
use  they  hope  upon  ^;omo  change  to  regain  tho  places 

which  they  may  have  been  evicted — or  better  ones. 
?,  the  followers  of  the  Adamj^cs  were  superseded  by  those  of 
rson  and  Jackstui,  tlioi^e  of  Polk  by  those  of  Taylor,  and 
..  'J'hus  may  ho  found  tlic  types  of  every  opinion,  from 
)owdcrod  ari.stocraoy  of  the  Federal  regime^  to  the  most 
10  di?ci])Io  of  a  manifest  d(vstiny.  The  overthrow  of  the 
?J  ?:^tatc's  Bank,  and  tin*.  rc]i."al  of  the  Sedition  law,  have 

iidvorn.tos;  while  tlicir  compatriot  antagonis^ts  look  for 
00011(1  coruim;:  of  liidfllo  for  the.  financial  redemption  of  the 
Lblio.  'L'hc  hii^hcr  law  hns  its  worshipers,  and  the  highest 
',  th\;owhn  tire  rrady  to  o  rrrify  that  measure  to  be  a 
c'ca  for  all  p«jUtio;il  cvil.-s.  Of  course,  many  content  them- 
s  with  their  salarios  without  betravini?  any  interest  in 
party  or  principle  v»'hiiii  vit.  The  extremes  of  opinion, 
:vnr,  to  which  we  havr.  ailvort'id,  rarely  appear  after  the 

trcntrini(»n  ;  afterward,  the  imtntal  conformation  yields 
rrouiiding  influonces,  and  Leconu^s  acclimated.  The  bold 
v.m\ii  of  o[)inif:n  to  wh<^ui  wo  have  referred — ^boulders 
from  t!i:'ir  natural  i)o>ition  by  the  convulsions  of  party — 
eniM'al  dii?intep;ration  and  detritus — have  ])roduced  in  their 
ndants  a  ijoil  fruitful  ol  cllice-hnldors.  Tho  Federal 
y  has  intermarried  with  tho  Deniocratio  family — tho 
al'jr  wirh  the  submissioiiist — until  a  complete  amalgam, 
ical  and  political,  has  bei^n  the  result.  Tho  necessity  of 
iding  upon  salary  for  subsist<Mice,  and  tho  extreme  diffi- 

of  rer.il inini^  any  ollicial  situation,  without  some  flexi- 

of  opinion,  has  ('sla!,'lish«^'.l  a  system  which  renders  the 
il  j/:niimbent  companiUwly  §afe  from  tho  storms  of  state; 
s  .sonio  birds,  in  rei;\on?>  s\\\\\c.c\.  \.o  \\\^  N\%v\a\.\s«i  of  the 
anc,  Ksccurc  their  nests  \u  «j\\e\\.  a  mawttfix  ^caX.  V!kv«^  xmbj 
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imed  topsy-turvy  withoat  injury  to  the  occupant.  Let  us 
\  this  indijtpensablo  system  somewhat  in  detail, 
PFoiNTED  TO  Office. — Somo  fine  morning,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
lerset  informs  one  of  his  political  supporters,  that  ho  has 
ved  a  cabinet  appointment,  and  tenders  him  a  bureau, 
friend,  transported  with  the  proposal,  gives  up  whatsoever 
isiness  or  expectation  ho  may  have,  and  removes  with  his 
ly  to  the  seat  of  Government.  Perhaps,  before  his  salary 
wraxcd  and  waned  in  its  third  quarter,  his  patron  places 
lelf  in  the  opposition,  or  is  translated  to  some  better 
on.  Upon  one  pretence  or  another,  his  chief  of  bureau  is 
[lelled  to  abdicate.  PIo  retires,  fully  believing  that, 
ss  the  entries  upon  the  books  are  made  in  a  manner  intro« 
d  by  himself,  the  Government  must  come  to  an  end.  He, 
3fore,  awaits  with  confidence  cither  an  explosion  of  the 
rtnient,  or  his  own  recall  as  th«  only  tiling  which  can 
3nt  it. 

ae  IIe:sllt. — Meantime,  his  wifo  and  daughters  havo 
ted  to  that  common  house  refuge — they  keep  a  boarding- 
c.  The  decapitated  head  of  the  bureau  dwindles  into  a 
\  old,  thread- bare  person,  employed  in  awaiting  the  restora- 
of  *'  sound  principles,"  and  writing  up  the  books  of  somo 
.urantor  livery  stable,  gone  into  liquidation.  Fortunately, 
Kjur  grapes  ciitun  by  tlio  parent,  do  not  set  on  edge  the 
Loal  tjoth  of  th.^.ir  children. 

IF.  Co.\(»in:ss!uxAL  Pack. — The  mamma  and  sislcrs  recom- 
i  the  simfs  to  mciiibcrs  of  Congres?',  and  in  duo  lime  they 
attached  to  the  publio  tout  us  pages  of  the  House  or 
,te.  Thus,  tlu!V  Ufiiiii  1o  smoke  furtive  oisjais  and  drink 
raband  li([uor  in  Counnitleo  ruums.  Then  they  fold  and 
it  documents,  jiuil  arc  included  in  thrit  generous  extra- 
vance  bill,  whereby  for  doing  forty  dollars  of  work  the 
oye  sometimes  receives  two  hundred  dollars  by  way  of 
lity.  This  illogical  bill  makes  the  jirincipKi  exceed  the 
.ent.  In  this  re.vponsil)le  station  the  page  takes  his  first 
ns  in  political  coinmeree.  His  parents — at  least  his 
jrial  progenitors — have  .^uilered  enoi>gh  frorntlio  ambitions 
selfishness  of  the  great  to  regard  patriotism  as  unqualified 
mon.  These  experienced  people  have  been  near  enough 
jrand  painting  exhibited  for  tlie  admiration  of  the  |)ul;lic, 
nd  it  colors  gaudy,  and  its  canvas  coarse.  Tiny  have 
ed  upon  the  Levites,  and  know  tiiat  the  fine  ll<»ur,  and  the 
d  sacrifieo  supposeil  to  >moke  upon  the  altar  and  propiti- 
benii^n  influenees,  do  in  fact  irladden  the  stvM\\^eA\'s  vi^v.  Wxvi 
ical  pnosthooi),  wlio  iiiiuister  iu  t\^o  iv\v\vi\\v\  \.\^\\\vvj.. 
Jsa  philo:>ophical  as  well  as  an  iuVitaUvck  vuvuwoX.    '^\v^ 
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subordinates  analyzo  tbo  system  of  their  superior,  and  apply  i1 
to  their  own  hiinible  advantage. 

So  when  the  mother  smooths  down  the  shirt  collar  of  the 
little  page,  and  dismisses  him  with  an  aflfectionate  kiss,  to  hii 
destiny  of  living  always  upon  the  Government,  we  may  sap- 
pose  that  she  embarrasses  him  with  no  Spartan  injunction,  to 
return  victorious  or  return  no  more ;  she,  perhaps,  whispers 
into  his  ear  some  such  practical  admonition  as  that  of  Dame 
Lobkins :  rather  to  re)y  upon  making  his  way  by  **  insinua^ 
tion  than  bluster."  So  the  page  manifests  just  enough  of  the 
partisan  to  comply  with  the  existing  pressure,  but  not  enough 
to  render  him  incorrigible  of  conversion.  Thus,  they  are 
trained  early  to  ride  in  the  ring  of  party,  without  losing  theii 
equilibrium,  or  being  unhorsed  by  any  casualty  whatever. 

Family  Coxnections. — It  is  natural  that  this  law  of  self- 
preservation  should  organize  a  sort  of  mutual  assurance,  the 
members  of  which  are  never  in  dancjer  of  beini;  whollv  out  of 
employ.  The  ancestors  of  the  present  community  have  "  come 
in,"  under  the  various  political  "  conquerors."  They  have 
been  fixed  together  by  common  friendships,  debts,  and  inter- 
marriages. They  have  been  reciprocally  sureties  for  the 
forthcoming  of  each  other's  furniture,  when  in  some  dark 
withdrawal,  and  eclipse  of  the  rays  of  patronage,  the  relentless 
landlord  has  distrained  fur  rent  in  arrear.  They  have  been 
taught  the  iiollow  mockery  of  promised  ollice,  and  the  deplora- 
ble instability  of  administration  favor.  They  make  a  covenant 
to  sustain  each  oth»^T.  One  family  his  been  Democratic  since 
the  days  of  Burr  and  Jellerson,  another  had  a  Federal  grand- 
father, and  has  come  down  as  an  heir-loom,  to  the  opposition, 
under  every  alias.  These  families  have  intermarried.  It 
being  the  fa>hion,  in  the  Metmpf)lis,  to  name  the  children 
after  distingiiishriil  statesmen,  this  composite  family  has  its 
John  CJ,iiincys,  duly  relieved  by  its  equivalent,  Andrew  Jack- 
sons,  and  its  budding  Harrisons  neutralized  by  juvenile  Polks. 
A  change  of  administration  occurs.  Instantly  the  appropriate 
influences  are  brought  to  baar  upon  those  branches  of  the 
genealogical  tree,  in  the  ascendancy.  By  a  minor  movement 
the  opposition  tone  is  resolved  into  the  dominant  chord.  As 
for  the  Jacksons  and  Polks — like  the  young  lady  in  the  song— 

••Their  lips  ore  now  forhi*!  to  speak 
That  once  familiar  word." 

You  hear  nothing  but  William  Henrys  and  John  ^uincys. 
3at  do  not  suppose  that  the  anonymous  young  gentlemea 
re  forgotten.  By  no  means.  'S\vv^^^  vi^cvc^  ooinoide  vriihh 
\e  Ad/iiinistration  demand  office  ot  ^tomoWoxi.    IWj  ^i^x^k. 
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toooar  in  fluui  they  proride,  under  yarioas  pretensions,  for 

their  relationsy  who  have  been  ranning  on  the  other  line. 

lake  the  gentleman  in  the  Arabian  tale,  who  obtained  admis- 

aioii  into,  the  hospitable  house  of  Ali  Baba,  they  only  await  a 

aoitafale  moment  to  introdnoe  the  other  gentlemen  in  the  jars, 

who  are  biding  their  time  in  the  oourt-yard.     Upon  any 

ehange  of  politioal  programme,  the  operation  is  reversed.    But 

as  the  spitdog  of  Mundiausen  was  never  thrown  out  of  the 

cfaasoi  beoanse  he  only  exchanged  a  set  of  tired  legs  for 

fresh  ones,  so  one  of  these  families,  judiciously  compoundedi 

can  never  be  thrown  out  of  office.     Its  power  increases  with 

every  generation^  until  it  acquires  such  a  hold  upon  all  of  the 

politiottl  parties  that  it  becomes  an  established  institution, 

and  oan  no  more  be  overthrown  than  the  Coast  Survey.     It 

^WBM  thus,  we  are  told,  the  provident  landholders  of  England 

preserved  their  estates  during  the   civil  wars.    The  father 

took  one  side,  the  son  another,  and  the  family  estate,  though 

often  forfeited,  always  vested  in  an  orthodox  heir. 

DiSTRBSs  Claims. — Often,  however,  an  office-holder  has  no 
each  resources.  He  must  then  depend  upon  his  own  ingenuity. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  appeal,  in  such  a  case,  to  the 
bomanity  of  the  new  incumbent  who  dispenses  the  patronage 
of  the  department.  This  may  be  done  thus :  The  lady  of 
*the  postscript  appears  before  the  Secretary  in  deep  mourning, 
except  her  white  handkerchief,  which  she  keeps  steadily  to 
lier  eyes ;  she  is  accompanied  by  her  own  nursery,  strength- 
ened by  suitable  extracts  from  that  of  any  sympathetic  friend. 
TThese  children  are  neatly  dressed,  and  ostentatiously  mended  ; 
tjieir  faces  are  washed  and  their  heads  combed,  until  eaeh 
looks  like  a  nice  little  butter-print,  just  out  of  some  mount- 
cun-spring  house.  The  lady,  with  a  voice  broken  by  sobs, 
"tells  the  story  of  her  troubles,  and  sometimes  succeeds  in 
obtaining  a  pardon  for  her  unlucky  spouse  upon  condition  that 
he  reforms  into  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox.  The  miserable 
official  takes  the  bounty  with  as  much  alacrity  ^s  Caddie 
Headrigg,  and  is  willing,  with  that  misguided  rebel,  '<  to 
drink  the  king's  health  into  the  bargain,  if  the  ale 's  gude." 
Perhaps,  when  this  triumph  has  been  achieved,  some  competi- 
tor, olad  in  recommendations  like  a  coat-of-mail,  and  repre- 
senting also  that  clamorous  constituency,  a  wife  and  children 
\rith  threadbare  clothes  and  exasperated  appetites,*  may  be 
oven  then  ravening  in  the  ante-chamber  for  the  office  of  the 
postscript. 

Yet.  who  can  blame   them,  hapless  people'!     L^(\.  o\i  ^ 
desert  shore  hy  the  treachery  or  bad  navigation  oi  «otci&  ^\\\1\- 
ml  ooauaander,  they  have  no  suppUes  or  means  ol  eAOA."^. 
vnu  L-^-mK  jv.  3 
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Must  they  not  then  construct  a  raft  of  any  materials  that  offer 
What  else  can  they  do  ?  They  have  no  alternative  except  t 
seek  oflice  and  retain  it  by  the  most  assiduous  means.  The» 
wrecked  mariners  seize  upon  every  floating  scrap  of  patronage 
and  cling  the  tighter  with  every  wave  that  threatens  to  wasl 
them  off.  It  is  true,  the  necessities  of  this  condition  nurtnr 
much  that  is  base  and  despicable.  The  chief  ofKces  in  thi 
departments  are  often  sought  with  a  disgraceful  degree  c 
solicitation.  Then,  as  the  robes  of  servility  are  always  linec 
with  arrogance,  the  new  incumbent  has  but  to  change  them 
and  he  becomes  as  tyrannical  as  an  Austrian,  'i'hen  th< 
underlings  of  office  seek  to  ingratiate  themselves  in  his  favo 
by  flattery.  This  system  of  brow-beating,  eaves-dropping 
and  slander,  inseparable  from  party  appointment,  renders  th( 
position  of  respectable  subordinates  very  miserable,  and  cause 
the  poor  clerk,  who  possesses  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  or  wh< 
is  conscious  of  any  flaw  in  his  political  antecedents,  to  live  u 
as  much  fear  of  the  "  yellow  cover"  which  encloses  his  dis 
missal,  as  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  if  hi 
lived  within  the  range  of  that  epidemic. 

Presidential  Campaiux. — The  nominee  being  announced 
the  Metropolitan  orator  does  not  omit  to  italicize  his  own  par 
ticular  influence,  in  producing  the  nomination,  which  ho  ratliei 
intimates  could  not  have  been  brought  about  without  it.  T( 
bo  sure  soino  other  hundred  orators  are  at  the  same  momen 
claiming  the  same  merit  elsewhere.  The  oration  concludes 
with  a  confident  enumeration  of  the  States  which  are  to  "  g< 
for  "  the  nominee,  and  he  is  elected  by  immense  acclamation 
To  this  flattering  demonstration,  the  nominee  or  his  represent 
ative  replies  from  the  balcony,  supported  by  a  staff' of  friends 
and  all  the  ladies  about  the  hotel.  At  the  close  of  each  sen- 
tcnce  the  applause  is  loud  and  uncontrollable,  when  ho  closei 
liis  speech  with  a  profusion  of  bows,  and  backs  into  the  parlo] 
windows  ;  any  stranger  to  our  institutions  would  suppose  th« 
election  decided,  and  nothing  necessary  except  a  formal  couni 
of  the  ballots.  The  same  thing  will,  however,  take  place  in 
a  few  nights,  at  some  other  hotel ;  there  will  be  the  same 
brass  band,  the  same  acclamation,  the  same  attendant  crowid 
— indeed  little  will  be  changed  except  the  orators  and  the  tai 
barrels. 

Auxiliary  Clubs. — But  the  moot   contest   commences   in 
earnest.     The  city  partisans  form  their  auxiliary  clubs.     Thej 
correspond  in  every  particular  with  the  national  committees, 
formed  hy  the  great  parties  contending  for  the  federal  adminis- 
tration.    There  is  gcneiaWy  a  c\\x\iiox  ^a!(!\i%\at«>  the  plaM 
»/  meeting  whereof  is  indicated,  at  Ti\^\.\s^  a\xAxt&^«3«Dfisj  d 
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oiled  paper.  These  dabs  elect  presidents  and  secretaries,  ap- 
point committees  and  '^  adopt  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep« 
resentatives,"  for  their  government.  They  assess  a  campaign 
fand  upon  the  helpless  clubs,  and  clapping  the  blunderbuss  of 
removal  at  their  breasts,  demand  its  payment.  The  wife  of 
the  olerk  denies  herself  a  gown,  the  children  wear  their  winter 
clothes  deep  into  the  summer,  the  market  basket  is  lighter  for 
a  few  days,  and  the  tax  is  paid.  Those  higher  in  station  are 
approached  with  more  circumspection,  but  with  equal  success. 
The  great  bankers,  hopeful  of  future  deposits,  reverse  the 
scriptural  injunction,  and  give  in  the  presence  of  as  many 
witnesses  as  possible.  The  contractor  parts  with  a  part  of  his 
gains  as  a  guarantee  against  the  annulment  of  his  contract. 
Perhaps  his  partner  may  be  effecting  a  similar  insurance  at  the 
office  of  some  other  association.     Who  knows  ? 

Collections. — With  the  funds  thus  collected,  the  associa- 
tion proceeds  to  adopt  and  publish  the  most  efficient  campaign 
documents.  These  are  circulated  under  the  imitation  frank  of 
members  of  Congress.  An  extensive  correspondence  is  opened 
with  every  section  of  the  Union,  and  very  soon  associations 
are  in  receipt  of  confidential  communications.  Upon  these  the 
members  look  very  mysterious — talk  with  great  convictions  of 
"  our  majorities  in  Schoharie  or  Plaquemino,"  and,  being  met 
by  a  diametrical  contradiction  from  some  political  antagonist 
who  has  received  an  equally  confidential  communication  upon 
the  same  point,  these  communications  become  a  subject  of 
dispute,  that  results  in  reciprocal  imputations  upon  the  veracity 
of  the  disputants,  or  wagers  of  very  large  sums,  to  by  staked 
next  morning.  These  imputations  aro  subsequently  with- 
drawn without  bloodshed,  and  the  wagers  commuted  for 
** drinks."  Sometimes,  however,  the  courage  of  the  dispu- 
tants is  screwed  up  to  the  betting  point.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  in  such  a  case  the  parties  having  the  risk  of  a 
los:5  superadded  to  the  impulses  of  patriotism,  frank  ten  times 
as  many  documents,  and  send  the  most  conclusive  arguments 
for  or  against  **  squatter  sovereignty  "  to  the  remotest  settler 
upon  the  "  Lost  Prairie,"  or  the  wooliest  gold-digger  in  the 
*'  First-come-Diggins."  As  the  mail  generally  hunts  up  the 
digger  with  an  accumulated  correspondence  of  six  months,  and 
hands  him  both  documents  at  once,  he  at  first  risos  in  his  own 
estimation,  supposes  that  the  members  who  send  them  must 
have  "  seen  him  somewhere."  Then  ho  has  misgivings  that  it 
is  the  device  of  a  creditor  to  draw  him  into  correspondence. 
But  as  he  reads  both  documents  at  long  iutcvvaV^,  OiW^^^VOcvwiX. 
any  regard  to  continuous  study,  the  coatenls  ».txaw^e  \>[>ft.\tv- 
selves  in  bis  mind,  in  strata,  and  he  cornea  out  ol  \v\^  ^o\\\a^^ 
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examinations  in  exact  equilibrium — that  is,  he  "  don't  care  t 
straw  about  either."     But  this  last  is  an  episode. 

Uncertainty  of  Result. — That  our  readers  may  appreciate 
the  uncertainty  of  political  intelligence,  we  give  the  oorres- 
pondenoo  upon  which  the  w^ager  of  our  partisans  is  depending 
It  will  be  remembered  that  each  has  received  a  counterpart  oj 
the  same  letters,  claiming  a  particular  constituency  witl 
equal  confidence.  The  provincial  correspondents  are  them- 
selves expecting  official  indemnity  for  their  services,  and  an 
intent  to  vindicate  rather  the  activity  of  their  cflbrts  than  th< 
accuracy  of  their  information. 

*  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Association : 

"  Sir  :  As  you  are  no  donbt  looking  with  grcnt  nnxiety  for  the  result  in  thii 
district,  I  Lave  taken  the  liberty  to  give  you  some  confidential  information 
upon  which  you  m!\y  rol}'  implicitly.  It  is  very  true  our  antagonists  h&¥4 
hitherto  claimed  a  luiijority,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  changes  have  beei 
so  nunicroufl  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  our  success.  Ever  since  I  had  the  honoi 
to  bo  ap[)ointed  deputy  sub-elector,  I  have  spared  no  effort  to  propagate  thoK 
principles,  upon  whicli  the  success  of  our  party  and  the  permanence  of  the  Unioi 
so  much  depend.  On  Satunlay  last  I  met  my  opponent,  by  appointment,  a1 
the  Spout  Spring.  Owing  to  a  trick  of  tlic  opposition,  who  feared  tho  effect  ol 
discussion,  a  monkey  and  hand-organ  were  import^'d  by  them  at  a  heavy  ex 
pcnsc,  and  stationcu  nt  the  store  not  far  from  tho  speakers'  stand  ;  this  iuii>air 
ed  greatly  the  effect  of  the  arguments  employed  by  me  on  that  day,  as  it  aren 
away  many  of  the  young  and  thoughtless.  Our  audience  was,  therefore,  r» 
stricted  to  those  who  were  only  intent  ui>on  changing  the  opinions  of  others 
without  the  most  distniit  iiha  of  abandoning  their  own.  lo  show,  however 
the  Falutnry  fi-nr  on  tho  ])nrt  of  our  antagonists,  we  took  certificates  to  proT< 
they  hiul  hired  the  monkoy  and  organ,  and  several  were  heard  to  swefl 
they  '  would  not  vote  for  so  cowardly  a  set.'  Our  friends  are  in  high  spiritii 
and*  ln.tting  frorly  on  twiniy-six  majority  nt  this  precinct,  where  our  opponeuti 
had  hist  ytar  ten  majority.  Much  will,  liowever,  depend  upon  my  liealth ;  ] 
have  had  symptoms  of  bronchitis,  from  a  debate  in  Shyloek  meeting-houM 
with  the  glass  broken.  You  may,  hi)wever,  certainly  set  down  this  procinol 
by  twenty.  Please  send  mo  some  documents,  and  pictures,  if  possible.  Re 
member  mc  to  Mr.  —  [the  nominc^e] . 

*'  Yours,  in  the  lM)nds  of  political  friendship. 

*'N.  li. — The  postmast».r  at  this  oflice  is  secretly  opposed  to  the  nomination; 
I  hear  great  complaint  among  our  friends  of  his  neglect  of  duty  in  withholding 
our  document*." 

As  may  well  bo  imagined,  tho  excitement  constantly  in- 
creases.    Every  night  the  club-rooms  are  illuminated   with 
spermaceti  and  cNuiue.nce.     Then  clerks  obtain  leave  of  ab 
sence  to  throw  themselves  into  the  deadly  breach,  or  pcrforna 
distant   and    mysterious   missions.      Others,   noted   for  thoii 
powers  of  oratory,  contend  with  their  antagonists  in  the  adja< 
cent  cities  of  Rockvillc,  or  Laurel,   or  in  the  rural  solitudei 
of  "  Cooney."     These  combats  are  terrible — they  are  reported 
with  many  flourishes,  but  are  chiefly  remarkable  because  theac 
eleot'ion  results  disappoint  the  predictions  of  both  parties,  foi 
ayy  this  fuss  has  as  little  to  do  \\\V)[v  \}[iQ  i^^vxVt^  as  an  almanac 
laa  with  the  weather. 
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The  Letter-Writers. — These  gentry  constitute  a  peculiar 
class,  generated  by  the  action  of  a  government,  based  on  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  sustained  by  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
letter  writer  is  often  a  very  clever  fellow  in  both  acceptations 
of  the  word.  He  corresponds  with  as  many  papers  as  possible, 
and  he  is  to  receive  some  two  or  three  dollars  per  letter — if 
he  ever  gets  it.  This  is  one  branch  of  his  business,  but  he 
has  more  than  one  cartridge  to  his  musket.  There  are  always 
statesmen  whose  positions  must  be  defined  and  defended. 
Orators  whose  -efforts  must  be  brought  conspicuously  before 
the  public.  There  are  also  at  the  proper  season  inventions  of 
the  most  valuable  character,  and  claims  of  the  justest  char- 
acter, which  the  "  people  will  not  consider,"  without  the  com- 
mendation of  the  press.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  singular 
combination  of  cabinet  secrets  and  "  remarkable  improvement 
in  the  oscillatory  movement  of  the  steam-engine,"  which  we 
see  in  the  news-letter,  occur  ;  the  writer  receiving  a  consider- 
ation present  or  contingent  for  his  complimentary  notices  of 
the  statesman  and  steam-engine.  The  letter-writer  pitches 
into  the  campaign  indiscriminately.  Like  the  industrious  bee, 
he  possesses  the  rare  faculty  of  converting  the  most  common 
material  into  delightful  refreshment.  He  has  access  to  the 
most  confidential  sources  of  information.  But  there  are  few  se- 
crets among  the  brotherhood,  so  that  after  ho  who  shall  have 
been  fortunate  to  gather  this  valuable  **  sunshine,"  shall  have 
"  sent  it  on,"  it  becomes  a  subject  of  mutual  amusement,  for 
the  letter- writer  is  never  a  partisan — he  has  too  much  freedom 
of  intellect  and  too  varied  an  experience  for  that.  So  each  of 
them  travels  round  in  the  morning  in  pursuit  of  materials, 
such  as  is  suitable  for  the  telegraph  is  communicated,  the  re- 
mainder is  worked  up  into  various  letters,  and  sent  North  or 
South,  as  may  be  most  proper.  It  is  not  impossible  that  dif- 
ferent editions  of  the  same  fact  may  be  prepared  with  such 
variations  as  may  adapt  each  to  the  latitude  for  which  it  is 
intended.  There  is  a  class  of  rather  his/her  and  more  certain 
compensation  ;  it  is  those  who  correspond  with  the  leading  pa- 
pers of  the  principal  cities.  They  often  obtain  contingent  in- 
terests in  important  claims,  and  have  perhaps  the  control  of 
secret  service  money,  for  procuring  the  earliest  copies  of  im- 
portant public  documents.  They  have  occasionally  grown 
rich  upon  these  various  sources  of  income. 

The  letter- writers  occasionally  do  a  good  deal  of  mischief; 
several  duels  have  grown  out  of  their   paragraphs,  and  they 
have  sometimes  been  visited  with  the  indigiuU^s  o^  VV\^  ^!.\yi- 
gel.     The  dmfls  between  Cilley  and  Graves,  atvd  \\v^\,\i^V^^^TL 
Ritchie  and  Pleasants,  owed  their  orig\n  to  tvewaA^^Xex  ^^\^- 
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iTaDhi*.     occasionally   they   inadvertently   render   important 

ipibiic  -vrvioe,  as  when  one  of  tliem,  recently  adverting  to  the 

Mmnriim  ot*  Concress,  gave  that  body   a  tangible  ground  of 

nvosrimrion  which  has  resulted  in  the  exposure  and  expulsioa 

•(  <i'verii    members.      The   unlucky  letter-writer,   however, 

!iiivuijr  7i.:./r'  //  a  point  of  honor  to  conceal  a  fehfiious  pro- 

^h^sd. .  -iet^nis  ro  have  reaped  none  of  the  honors  of  martyrdom. 

rie  WIS  iiaii**  very  ill  by  his  impri.<5oninent,  was  expelled  the 

ii'Ui.«se.  laii  rho  public  seem  in  doubt  whether  his  first  impu. 

'ar.iMis  i^t-n  Ci">nirress  were  intended  to  promote  the  public  in- 

vr*srs  .'r  iiis  '"wn. 

L  Ji:   Xl:w'4i\\pkks. — The  journals  published  in  Washinf^ton 
v.vo  *lieir  ''uppi'^rt  chiefly  to  public  ap))ropriations.     As  it  is 
wry  wesl  ki:«nvn  xo  proprietors  that  the  patmnap^c  of  a  partisan 
v.^nsisrs  in  order inir  the  paper  to  bo  sent  to  his  address,  and 
'ha:  :iny  arrempi  to  cidloct  tho  subscription  generally  oflends 
liiiu  s>  iiiiu'h.  that  he  withdraws  his  countenance  and  literary 
joarnbiin^^ns :   party  papers,  dependent  alone  u|ion  political 
subsiT.prii^as.  are  rar»My  long-lived.     They  rarely  receive  the 
parpuiA;:*?  ot  tht^r  j'^tiliiioal  opponents.     Their  own  party  suL- 
i'.viiies  upi".i  Si>:n«*  dilUTeneo  about  men  or  doctrines,  one  or 
:.v^  .^'i:T  n'  rlv.'so  s<m'T;. 'r.s  outs  and  proscribes  tho  parly  papt*r, 
x\\i  i'  ■■  :i  r':ii:i:Z'*  of  i.nt»  or  two  editors,  an  attempt  at  com- 
.:*:■■>.■.  \:\\  jvr:i:ip<  a  subsidy  for  its  su|)port,  it  goes  down. 
v.. '  or-;r-io  (.if  >i;oh   j"urn:ils   nmsl   be  uncertain,  and  their 
aur.ri'i  c-ph'iLior.il.     Soim-tinn's,  iindor  the  spasmodic  inliii- 
onoo  oc  'Airry  oxoi:»Mn«uit.  a  paj>er  bhizrs  up  for  some  months, 
but  ili-."^  ow"   \\\i\\  \\w   fever  to  which  it  owes  its  existenci?. 
Tho  puV.ii.*  o-^;V.'.n»ns  are  slrew«^l  with  the.  bones  of  gt^nerous 
uihl   hie -•s!»;ri: I'll    i»urn:ils,    which    illustrate    the    real    in- 
^•^Uitnd«^  or  i\w  iiuapat^iiy  of  i)arty  s|»lrit.     lIi»noc,  a  jmpnr     ■ 
u1  NVashiimton  nui<t  rrpresiMit  a  parly  whirh  has  been,  or  niny 
<M%  iddiMo  endow  ii  with  a  substantial  support.     The  duties 
•if  iiuoh  iournals  are  very  arduous.     1'he  organ  of  the  donii- 
iitiiil  ^mrty  is  an  attorney  tor  the  crown  ;   it  must  justify  and 
•I'-Jj-nd  t'verv  aei  ol  the  administration.     It  must  a.^sail  every 
^v:i%tirn  and  motive  of  the  oppoNition.     it  must  c«ipy  every 
'/^u;iiiini-.nt,  and  eoneoal  every  censuns  of  the  party  policy. 
T\*  jf>M'.uMt  of  adulation  umst  smt)lvc  evrry  day  upon  the 
•u'*,*  ..«    lUccutivo  worship,   and    the    daily   sacrifice  of  an 
»rti»m  J   -/.j^t.  ^iTiinitinte  the  favor  of  that  sensitive  and  san- 
fSVmmfj  "*:T,fiay.    This  divinity  is  (ixtolliMl  as  infallibb*  :  tliir* 
"^^^^vk^.\  ,«i  ^  yW'AaTy  constelhitioii    of  the  lirst  magnitude. 

I  |p»T^V,^M  V    (y/>atMV^^WW^\V\\;    \C\   U\V.\    SWWW*  VVX^t\\  UVf.   \\TiHl' 


Th6  ptovinoe  of  the  opposition  press  is  plain.  It  is  dedi* 
oated  to  maintain  the  other  side  of  every  thesis  proposed  by 
the  administration  organ. 

This  system  has  ito  evils.  An  administration  represented 
by  a  party  journal^  oan  never  know  its  own  weakness,  or  the 
strength  of  its  opponents.  Enoouraged  by  an  erroneous  idea 
of  its  own  popularity,  the  administration,  like  King  CanutOi 
commands  the  pc^ular  ooeao  to  pause,  and  the  popular  ocean 
rises  in  the  majesty  of  its  power,  and  washes  King  Adminis- 
tration out  of  hu  boots.  Being  thus  drowned,  all  the  rats  and 
mioe  about  the  Executive  mansion  are  drowned  out  likewise. 
This  is  a  small  matterj  except  that  from  such  bad  pilotage  a 
whole  party  sometimes  perishes  with  them. 

There  is,  however,  a  conclusive  reason  why  a  party  press 
established  at  the  Federal  city  can  never  exercise  an  influence 
.  proportionate  to  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  that 
such  a  journal  can  have  no  access  to  the  popular  mind,  and 
therefore  no  opportunity  to  form  public  opinion.  In  the  first 
place,  the  circulation  of  the  party  journal  is  very  limited  ;  it  is 
only  read  by  oflSce-holders  and  politicians ;  it  is  taken  at  the 
postoffices,  the  custom-houses,  and  at  the  light-houses,  and 
sent  to  the  foreign  ministers.  It  exchanges  with  papers  of  its 
own  faith.  When  the  young  people  or  the  ladies  open  it,  thev 
find  two  sides  covered  with  something  that  looks  like  the  toU 
rates  at  a  turnpike  gate,  only  more  extensive.  They  find  the 
other  sides  divided  into  about  equal  parts  between  commenda- 
tion of  the  administration  and  abuse  of  its  foes ;  of  course  the 
ladies  avoid  the  paper  afterward,  as  if  it  were  a  valentine 
with  a  quiz  in  it.  The  Executive  journal,  then,  contributes 
little  to  the  diflusion  of  party  opinions  among  the  impartial 
and  uncommitted  thousands  who  usually  decide  elections. 
Indeed^  it  is  not  believed  that  any  Executive  journal^  denuh 
cratic  or  opposition^  has  succeeded  in  nominating'  its  favorite 
since  the  days  of  General  Jackson.  And  this,  notwithstand- 
ing the  profits  of  the  public  printing,  with  which  the  party 
journal  is  endowed,  amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

The  Lobby  Member. — Byron  has  divided  society  into  borers 
and  the  bored  ;  Congress  has  certainly  fallen  within  that  clas- 
sification. Before  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  the  recent  investigations  in  Congress,  there  were  three 
houses  of  Federal  Legislation — the  Senate,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Chamber  of  Lobbies.  It  was  necessary 
that  certain  measures  of  appropriation  should  pass  them  alL 
The  Chamber  of  Lobbies  was  interested  m  tYv^  dLe.l<&^\»  ox  \)^ar 
sage  of  these  measures.     Its  debates  vrere  aft  &exf5&^  \\»\^tw- 
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guage  as  acrimonious,  its  combinations  as  formidable  to  the 
treasury,  as  those  of  either  of  the  co-ordinate  bodiesL  The 
measures  pending  before  the  lobby  were  generally  so  con- 
nected that  the  success  or  defeat  of  one  was  often  an  indica- 
tion of  the  fate  of  all. 

Before  describing  the  materials  of  which  the  Chamber  of 
Lobbies  was  composed,  we  will  mention  some  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  its  formation.  For  many  years  past  Congress  had 
become  a  political  rather  than  a  legislative  body.  Owing  to 
this  fact,  private  claims  against  the  Government  had  accumu- 
lated to  an  immense  amount.  Manv  of  these  claims  were 
just,  some  unfounded,  and  many  doubtful.  Legislation  having 
become  the  subordinate  business  of  Congress,  it  became  im- 
possible that  claimants  could  calculate  with  any  certainty  at 
what  time  their  bills  would  be  taken  up.  It  was  like  await- 
ing the  troubling  of  Bethesda.  "  Whosoever  first,  after  the 
troubling  of  the  waters,  stepped  in,  was  made  whole,"  while 
ho  who  **  had  no  man,  when  the  water  was  troubled,  to  put 
him  into  the  pool,"  was  in  a  bad  way,  for  "  while  he  was 
coming  another  stepped  down  before  him." 

Sometimes,  when  the  claimant  expected  his  bill  to  be  taken 
up,  the  honorable  members  embark  upon  the  sea  of  debate  for 
one  of  those  trial  excursions  intended  to  test  the  cfrect  of  some 
new  principle  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  the  i>tate  steamer 
at  the  next  Presidential  voyage,  b^o  just  when  the  claimant 
expected  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  long  expectation,  like  Tan- 
talus 

"  a  lahris  siiic.ns  fuijri<ntia  cajftat 


Fluminay 

Again,  he  is  assured  **  to-morrow  the  private  claims  will  be 
taken  up  ;"  he  stands  only  number  ten  on  the  calendar,  it  mvst 
be  reached.  But  to-morrow  the  House  is  again  amid  the 
swirls  and  eddies  of  debate,  and  he  is  as  far  from  '*a  landing" 
as  ever.  Thus  the  claimant  lingers  about  Washington,  per- 
haps for  several  sessions  of  defeats  and  disappointments,  some- 
times getting  his  claim  into  what  the  legislative  whist-players 
might  call  the  *'  nine  holes  " — that  is,  through  one  House  and 
nearly  through  the  other,  and  then  compelled  to  await  the 
shuffling  of  the  political  pack,  and  play  the  game  all  over 
again  at  the  next  session.  Thus,  the  claimant  becomes  justly 
indignant,  desperate,  and,  not  uncommonly,  intemperate.  In 
the  meantime,  worn  out  by  constant  expense,  he  becomes 
bankrupt.  The  hotel  kee\\ci*  lm\tt  ^lw\t  dowtv  on  him.  His 
wife  implores  him  to  come  Yvome — ^Wv^  OivX^^^w  ^\^  i\^.,  ^^cn^ 
crop  raised,   the    creditots  \ia\e  \gn*v^^.    '^\^^  Ov^www^x  %xa- 
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fenders  to  the  Lobby.  He  gives  away  a  large  part  of  his 
ekim  in  odntingent  interests,  and  departs. 

Thv  Privatb  Claim  Principle. — Suppose  we  follow  the 
^  daimant  more  partioalarly.  He  is  an  inventor,  who  wishes  a 
patent  prolonged ;  or  he  is  the  descendant  of  some  simple** 
Imarted  patriot,  who,  like  G-overnor  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  or  hon- 
est Sam  Dale,  of  Alabama,  furnished  money,  clothing,  and 
fixid,  to  the  troops  of  the  Republic  when  no  one  else  could  or 
would  do  so.  Perhaps,  after  one  or  two  generations  may  have 
worn  out  hope  and  patience,  some  young  representative,  en- 
raged at  the  want  of  energy  which  has  abandoned  so  just  a 
elaim,  goes  resolutely  into  it  ;  every  one  interested  readily 
gives  him  a  power  of  attorney  and  a  large  contingent  interest* 
So  he  sets  on,  as  Moses  did  for  the  fair,  confident  in  his  own 
oapaoity,  and  cheered  by  the  good  wishes  of  the  whole  family ; 
OTy  rather,  he  lights  his  torch  and  descends  into  that  mine  in 
which  his  predecessors  have  labored  until  all  hope  expired. 
He  finds  it  just  as  they  left  it — the  marks  of  the  mattocK,  the  \ 
mated  iron,  and  the  rotted  helve.  But  he  makes  light  of  the 
toil  and  the  obstacles.  His  first  letters  home  are  very  encour- 
aging. Every  politician  whom  he  consults  considers  the  claim 
**  perfectly  just"  His  petition  is  presented.  To  his  surprise, 
he  sees,  in  a  news-letter  from  Washington,  the  following : 

••  Bj  the  way,  yon  will  have  seen  that  the  stale  and  mouldy  claim  of  D 

K  *s  heirs  has  been  brought  forward  again,  trith  the  facts  known  to  ail  who 
V€  familiar  with  the  action  of  Congress  upon  that  subject^  and  the  documents  in  the 
War  Department,  It  occasions  much  surprise  that  any  one  should  be  found 
hardy  enough  to  reTive  it.'* 

This  may  be  signed  **  Merrimac."  Of  course  the  claimant 
is  enraged.  He  composes  an  elaborate  reply.  The  editor  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  condenses  it  thus  : 

**  We  haye  received  a  communication,  protesting  against  the  remarks  of  an 
Mcnrate  and  well-informed  correspondent,  in  rei^ard  to  a  well-known  claim ; 
we  are  not  responsible  for  his  views,  and  can  of  course  take  no  part  in  any 
eontruversy  growing  out  of  them.  We  would,  however,  remark,  that  our  ad- 
Teitiaing  columns  are  open  to  any  parties  who  may  choose  to  employ  them.*' 

The  communication  of  the  claimant  appears  as  an  adver- 
tisement. The  public  take  no  manner  of  interest  in  the  con- 
troversy. Its  publication  costs  the  claimant  as  much  as  a 
week's  board.  "  Merrimac"  replies  with  another  insinuation, 
which  costs  him  nothing  except  a  pen-full  of  ink.     The  angry 

olaimant  inquires  who  this  "d d  Merrimac"  is  ?     It  proves 

to  be  the  anonyme  of  Mr.  Anyside,  who  combines  the  harmo- 
nious duties  of  a  letter-writer,  and  M.  C.  L ,  Member  of 

the  Chamber  of  Lobbies 


** Whr,  he  is  wholly  wrong  about  my  claim.** 

' Perhapajou  had  better  sec  him  and  expUiu.' 
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n  there  is  an  interview,  in  the  course  of  wliich  Mr.  Any- 
icomes  so  well  assured  of  the  justioe  of  the  claims  as  to 
a  counterpart  interest  for  his  invaluable  influonoe.  His 
ing  like  the  Roman  stylus,  the  errors  made  with  one 
the  instrument  are  easily  erased  with  the  other.     The 

however,  care  as  little  for  the  vindication  as  they  had 
>r  the  assault. 

worn  out  by  the  process  which  we  have  explained,  the 
nt  has  been  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  claim  agents 
3by  members,  who  have  long  been  thirsting  for  his  blood. 
( fought  and  fled  from  the  prairie  wolves,  like  some  wild 

but  they  hamstrung  him  at  last.  He  falls,  and  they 
on  his  vitals. 

.  pictorial  moral,  we  present  our  readers  with  '^  the  coun- 
;   presentment  of  two   brothers" — the  claimant  as  he 

in  Washington,  and  the  claimant  as  he  leaves  Wash- 
Really,   they  seem  scarcely  related  to  each  other 

Chamber  of  LoDBn:s  and  Congress. — But  we  return 
ur  digression,  to  describe  the  more  eminent  members  of 
lamber  of  Lobbies ;  and,  first,  we  will  introduce  oar 
3  to  the  president  of  the  chamber.  Colonel  Boreall. 

Colonel  is  an  cx-member  of  Congress.  It  was  the  turn 
county  in  which  ho  resided  to  send  a  member.  The 
•rominent  claimant  of  that  honor,  being  a  sensible  man, 
ed  a  mail  contract.  Mr.  Boreall,  having  failed  in  the 
1  character  of  merchant  and  innkeeper,  employed  his 
ico  to  get  the  contract  for  his  friend,  and  took  a  transfer 
nomination.  During  his  term,  he  "  disported  him  like 
her  fly,"  but  at  the  end  had  to  walk  the  plank  as  his 
essor  had  done. 

3  the  **  Heir  of  Linn,"  his  land  and  money  all  were 
and  he  had  no  further  claims  on  his  party,  which  ex- 
Tom  him  a  receipt  in  full  for  the  nomination.  But  the 
Ir.  Boreall  likes  Washington ;  he  has  caught  that  itch 
•lie  office  which  is  as  infectious  and  as  incurable  as 
her  leprosy.  He  has  nothing,  and  expects  nothing,  at 
He  decides  to  enter  the  Chamber  of  Lobbies,  and  is 
ed  to  that  honorable  body  as  a  matter  of  right.  Here 
cs  at  once  a  prominent  position.  He  has  been  duly 
ed  Colonel  Boreall — perhaps  from  the  extraordinary 
dity  of  his  impudence.  He  is  dressed  in  a  most  elabo* 
anncr.  Ho  has  as  many  chains  as  a  convict ;  also  as 
stripes  in  his  cravat  and  vest  as  that  useful  example  of 
•/iecl   talent  generaWy  vfoats.    "Re^  dvs^VaYfi  exuDierant 
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whiskers.     These,  as  time  has  slightly  peppered  with  gray,  he 
has  colored  a  splendid  blae-blaok  with  Cristadoro's  dye. 

The  Colonel  has  a  right  to  enter  the  House  and  Senate. 
Se  talks  familiarly  of  the  President,  who  owes  his  nomination 
to  him.  That  his  patrons  may  appreciate  his  influence,  he  is 
generally  seen  sitting  within  the  bar  of  the  House,  in  close 
oonversation  with  some  leading  members.  The  member 
smiles,  and  is  all  attention.  It  is  upon  this  occasion  that  the 
strikers  of  the  Lobby  point  him  out  to  claimants,  from  the 
gallery  :  of  course  he  possesses  great  influence  ;  see  how  the 
member  attends  to  what  he  says.  If,  however,  the  reader 
oould  overhear  the  conversation,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Ccdonel  was  persuading  the  member  to  run  agam,  or  was  urg- 
ing his  acceptance  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Thence  he  goes 
out  with  jaunty  manner,  pattering  the  pages  with  peanuts  as 
he  goes.  Summoned  into  the  lobby,  he  is  too  busy  to  talk  at 
that  time ;  has  to  put  ofl*  Mr.  Douglas  that  he  may  give  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Cass.  Cass  is  the  elder  of  the  two,  and 
therefore  Douglas  must  wait.  He  subsequently  insinuates 
that  he  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  nomination  of  certain 
new  Senators,  that  they  have  no  other  anxiety  than  to  show 
their  gratitude  for  his  services.  Of  course  the  Colonel  has  an 
associate  upon  the  other  side  in  politics,  who  has  just  as  much 
influence  with  the  Colonel's  political  antagonist  as  the  Colonel 
has  with  his  friends.  These  two  obviously  work  together  like 
the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors  ;  they  co-operate  by  collisions. 
Poetically  and  politically  speaking,  they  are  "  distinct  as  the 
billows,  yet  one  as  the  sea."  Besides  these  leading  spirits, 
there  are  other  members  of  the  chamber,  varying  in  their 
service  and  subordination.  Some  are  plodding,  steady  men, 
who  compile  laborious  statistics — that  lazy  members  may  be 
complimented  upon  their  research  ;  they  visit  and  bore  Sena- 
tors, obsequious,  and  patient  of  rebuff".  There  are  also  strik- 
ers, of  no  use  except  to  run  errands,  or  spread  appropriate 
rumors.  Such  is  an  outline  sketch  of  the  Chamber  of  Lob- 
bies. 

The  claim  whose  history  we  follow,  is  forthwith  cut  up  into 
shares,  as  if  it  were  a  coal  mine  or  a  sulphur  spring ;  the 
actual  working  expenses  are  assessed  upon  each  shareholder, 
and  the  shares  are  distributed  among  those  who  can  con- 
tribute to  its  success  ;  of  course,  the  Chambers  of  Lobbies  has 
the  lion's  share,  but  editors,  like  writers,'  and  not  uncommonly 
members  of  Congress,  are  supposed  to  have  an  interest. 

We  have  seen  a  public  notice  of  one  case,  in  which  a  mem- 
ber  of  Congress  left  a  fine   fortune  to  laVa  o\v\\dxeii  Vco\xv  *Os\a 
fbares  in  a  congressioDal  land  grant. 
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)  recent  investigation  has  resulted  in  the  conviction  of" 
or  f(r)ur  mcnibers,  who,  but  for  having  stannpcded,  would. 
lecn  ignominiously  expelled.  They  were  accompanied  in 
jxile  by  a  letter-writer  and  several  members  of  the  Cham* 
f  Lobbies,  who  had  been  required  to  testify  to  their 
ties. 

*j,  however,  due  to  Congress,  to  say  that  but  a  small  per- 
^<5  of  its  members  arc  l)elieved  to  be  venal.  The  whole- 
riiputiitions  upon  the  integrity  of  that  body  have  been, 
)s,  put  forth  by  the  lobby  brokers,  who  wish  money  pat 
heir  own  hands,  and  make  the  slander  to  render  it  ne- 
y  to  employ  them. 

Lh  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the 
«s  investic^ations  of  the  Corruption  Committee,  the  Cham- 

Lubbies  has  lost  its  influence,  and  bids  fair  to  adjourn  . 
J  an  indefinite  proroL^ation.     The  business  of  represent-  - 
Jiiands  ag.'iin«t  the  G-ovorniuent  has  gone  int^  the  hands 
ifessioiial  counsel,  and  has  beeome  subject  to  legal  rules 
iidio:ition,  rather  than  to  party  favoritism  or  to  parlia- 
:ry  tactics. 

riiorur.iTAN  Socii:tv. — This  polished  autocrat  is  as  om- 
!it  in  the  Vederal  Metropolis  as  elsewhere.  Its  demon- 
>ns  have,  however,  a  strict  connection  with  the  great  • 
'ss  of  the  eoniiuuiiity.  A  grand  party  is  therefore 
^arly  a  part  of  the  operations  of  those  who  give  it,  as 
inl)(»at   launch  or  a  hotel   opening.     Let  us  suppose  a      — * 

A  member  of  Congress,  a  successful  banker  or  con-       ^ 
r,  gives  a  soiree.     To  this  all  the  beauty,  fashion,  and       - 
?tion  of  the  citv  is  bidden.     The  statesman  is  treated 
^re:it  consideration  ;  ho  walks  the  saloon  with  deferen- 
»auty  hanging  upon  his  arm,  or  he  withdraws  into  some 

wheni  he  holds  tlie  most  confidential  communicatioQ 
liis  friends.  But  tlw  ladies — dear  creatures — are  most 
'  concerned  in  these  assemblages.  It  is  certainly  no 
il  to  sav  that  inaiiv  of  them  look  to  a  winter  in  Wash- 
I  as  one  of  the  methoils  ft)r  shulllins:  off  the  coil  of  single 
ude.  Here,  then,  they  display  their  accomplishments 
harms  to  the  be>t  advantage  ;  here,  with  the  dance, 
)Lign(^  and  salient  llattery,  politicians — ^whose  trade  is 
y — find  themselves  hooked,  they  hardly  know  how. 
lovely  young  ladies  commit  themselves  to  the  oares  of 
al  life.  At  thes«  assemblies,  the  ladies  belonging  to 
xecutiv(^  family  command  the  highest  consideration ; 
if  the  departments,  the  next — but  ranking  above  those  of 
'j)resent{itivos.  It  mv\^l  \ivi  \\tv\V^t^\»o&^  Vxo^'ever,  that 
isiJerations  bestowed  vxY^owaW  \\\^w^  a:vgj3X\aT«ft  ^veb^^^ 
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in  geometrioal  ratio  with  the  term,  as  that  approaches 
Mir  ldoa6 ;  the  offioial  adoration  naturally  dinfiinishea  .in  in- 
Mnty,  both  in  the  hall-rodfti  and  at  the  ballot-box.  Bat  the^ 
Mnrtainments  of  the  beau  monde  are  very  expensive  and  ele-' 
Amt|  and  produce  the  results  for  which  they  are  given,  just  as 
msf  do  elsewhere. 

itam  HoTBL-KBEPEa— Differs  in  nothing  from  his  brethren 
iriary  where  else,  except  that  he  calculates  the  patience  and 
MAortmoe  of  his  customers  more  closely.  Looking  upon  his 
lAow-oreatures  as  his  appointed  prey,  he  fleeces  them  with 
pMt  equanimity,  and  bears  their  reproaches  in  that  cool  and 
lUloeophical  manner  with  which  the  vanning  gamester  al- 
iriys  listens  to  the  complaints  of  his  victims.  Public  men 
MMne  to  Washington  after  public  money.  The  hotel-keeper 
Hides  there  with  the  same  object.  Why  should  a  man  who 
[Otii  twelve  or  fiftein  dollars  a  day,  complain  that  he  has  to 
mf  three  or  four  of  it  for  his  board  ?  But  then  to  get  suoh 
tAt  fare  for  his  money !  Perhaps  the  representative  gets 
iSfDuch  the  worth  of  his  money,  as  the  constituents  who  em- 
iloy  him.  Quhn  sabe  ?  Such  is,  however,  pretty  much  the 
mmble  of  the  publican  and  the  sinner  everywhere. 

The  Contractor. — Among  the  most  profitable  results  of 
hft  public  mine — worked  so  extensively  at  the  Federal  city — 
nay  be  reckoned  the  contracts  for  executing  public  works.  In 
his  respect  there  is  perhaps  no  population  gifted  with  a  me- 
faanical  capacity  so  versatile.  There  is  no  work  which  they 
rill  not  readily  undertake,  whether  it  be  to  light  the  coast  of 
]SaUfornia,  put  a  dome  on  the  Capitol,  sink  Artesian  wells  in 
he  great  desert,  or  put  the  machinery  into  an  ocean  steamer. 
Ls  regards  the  business  of  printing  and  binding,  however,  it 
roald  seem  that  every  one  of  the  citizens  is  competent  to  un- 
lertake  and  execute,  at  a  moment's  warning,  all  the  works  of 
h$X  kind  which  can  be  ordered.  It  is  in  the  great  Olympic 
ixaroises  which  take  place  biennially,  for  the  prizes  of  print- 
Dig  and  binding,  that  the  citizens  distinguish  themselves. 
?or  this  a  contest,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Cheeryble,  of  the  most 
*  tremendous"  character  takes  place,  after  this  manner : 
?irBt,  then,  is  seen  arrayed  various  gentlemen,  who  are  com- 
Jimented  with  the  honorary  title  of  candidates  for  the  public 
^rioting.  Does  the  uninitiated  suppose  these  gentlemen  are 
sally  and  truly  the  solo  recipients  of  this  enormous  bounty  ? 
noocent  provincial !  These  gentlemen  have  very  little  more 
0  do  with  the  operations  than  the  racehorse  has  with  the 
take.  They  are  joint-stock  gentlemen,  dul^  \>oxV;\oti^\  qmX 
maog  men  who  own  printing  presses — ^ii\eii 'w\vo  \v^n^  e.^^\- 
^t'-^men  who  can  control  votes.     When  tVie  iot\AXu«A^  tlovkv- 
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nee  is  eleotcd,  he  never  looks  the  gift-horse  very  carefully  in 
the  mouth,  but  thanks  God  very  piously  for  that  portito  of  the 
publio  provision  which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  set  before  him. 
It  might  bo  instructive  to  watch  the  distributioa  of  this  great 
appropriation,  and  see  a  portion  of  it  go  perhaps  into  the  poet 
ots  of  men  in  ostensible  opposition  to  the  power  which  bestows 
it.  But  this  sort  of  corruption  is  inseparable  from  a  party 
government ;  for  "  wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together."  Party  is  an  organized  war  for 
administration.  The  public  money  is  its  military  chest ;  what 
wonder,  then,  Ihat  private  cupidity  follows,  for  gain,  what  the 
politician  pursues  for  the  somewhat  higher  motive  of  ambi- 
tion? 

Owing  to  this  aptitude  fbr  all  sorts  of  business,  the  citizens 
of  the  Federal  Metropolis  are  deeply  and  variously  interested 
in  the  j)roducts  and  property  of  distant  countries.  They  hold 
lands  in  Texas,  Nicaragua,  and  Yeragua  ;  shares  in  Pan- 
ama, Atrato,  Honduras,  and  Tehuantepcc  ;  mines  in  Ecuador, 
California,  and  Australia  ;  lots  in  cities  in  every  stage,  from 
embryo  to  maturity ;  claims  against  the  Grov6rnment,  of  every 
vintas^c  from  the  Revolutionary  war  to  the  Kansas  compensa- 
tion bill. 

Thk  BoARDiNG-IIoisi:. — Tliis  institution  is  usually  kept  by 
the  widow  of  the  deceased  or  discharged  clerk,  for  the  latter  is 
civilitrr  7}iorlufts.  In  «^itlier  case  the  husband  is  invisible. 
This  lady  has  the  on! lit  of  spoiled  children  and  mortiragcd 
furniture,  indisp;*nsablc  to  licr  calling  everywhere.  That  her 
sons  may  tiji^t  a  situation,  and  ht^r  dan<i:htcrs  inarrv  a  salary, 
is  the  burden  of  lu.ir  daily  litany.  Poor  lady  I  She  has  her 
troubles.  Her  husband  comes  home  tipsy,  and  will  not  sleep 
it  oir  in  tlio  attic.  lie  will  insist  upon  narrating  how  he  *Mia9 
been  treated,"  to  .some  cjiiiet  boarder,  who  receives  his  comma- 
nicaiion  civilly,  witli  an  internal  decision  to  pay  up  and  quit 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  Sometimes  her  lodsjers  leave  without 
di>turl)inii;  the  family,  and  she  struggh^s  on,  keeping  the  con- 
stable at  bay  by  a  system  of  strategetic  movements  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  retn^at  «)f  tlio  Ten  Thousand,  or 
Moreau  in  Jiis  splendid  (hhonchcnwut  upon  the  lUiine. 

Thk  Bankkii  and  Biiokkk. — Clo.sely  connected  with  the 
lobby  member  and  the  parti.san  is  the  banker.  The  partners 
of  this  concern  are  generally  of  opposite  politics,  and  rarely 
have  pews  in  tlie  same  church.  Thongh  this  discrepancy 
might  elsewhere  lead  to  unpleasant  collisions,  it  seems  here  to 
conduce  to  the  harmony  o?  \\\e.  ev>.Y'.^tVw<i\A\v5^«  ^."ei^NY  ^^^x^xsajt 
fakes  the  newspaper,  am\  ^u\>^e.nV^  \o  \\\^  ^^v^w^^^^\  \i\^ 
ovrn  party.     Each  is  dceyVy  \\\t\vu^\.^  ^*^^  ^^  X^^^^^x^  ^^.\fi 
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own  pitttys  wha  are  sometimes  seen  in  oonfidential  eonyersft- 
tion  hi'tlui  private  room  of  the  establishment.  Does  one  of 
tlwir  leaders  wish  a  bill  oashed^  the  friendly  partner  tells  him 
ibafe  thodg^  the  firm  is  'Misoounting  nothing,"  yet  snoh  is  his 
iaterest  in  the  oanse,  that  he  will  try  if  it  oan  be  done  out  of 
his  indiyidoal  means.  The  next  day  the  leader  is  informed 
Aat  he  oan  oheok  for  the  desired  amoimt.  Bnt  the  oonoem 
goes  into  a  speenlationr-^perhaps  an  Indian  olaim^ — perhaps  a 
pnblio  contract  The  apparent  antagonism  of  the  partners  is 
now  found  to  operate  admirably  like  those  braces  which  sup- 
port a  beam,  the  separation  only  adds  to  the  strength  of  their 
junction.  Free-soil  and  Fire-eater,  Alien  and  American,  are 
found  to  combine,  like  lime  and  sand,  into  a  very  solid  cement 
It  builds  up  the  fortunes  of  the  concern,  by  uniting  in  its  pur- 
poses influences  of  the  most  opposite  character.  Sometimes 
the  banker  is  more«xolusive  in  his  associations,  and  only  con- 
descends to  skim  the  cream  from  the  public  basin.  In  such 
eases  he  has  dinners  worthy  of  a  Ude,  at  which  no  cover  is 
laid  for  aoy  guest  under  the  degree  of  a  foreign  minister.  Here 
matters  of  diplemacy  and  of  state  are  discussed,  and  he  must 
be  a  dull  observer  who  cannot  infer  enough  to  regula^  his 
stock  transactions  for  several  months  to  come. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  classes  to  which  the 
public  business  and  expenditures  at  Washington  give  rise. 
They  are  as  peculiar,  and  yet  as  distinct,  as  the  wandering 
robbers  of  the  Zahara^the  Zouaves  of  Algeria,  or  the  hucksters 
of  London.*  "We  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  a 
mere  allusion  to  the  splendid  and  luminous  gaming-houses. 
These,  though  on  separate  foundations,  like  the  colleges  of 
Oxford,  constitute  a  very  charitable  institution.  It  is  endowed 
chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  the  representative  department,  and 
the  private  munifioence  of  generous  strangers.  Thoy  afford  a 
hospitable  asylum,  at  which  their  victims  may  eat,  drink,  talk 
politics,  and  play  short  cards,  during  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
gressional session,  in  which  they  wore  broke.  These  club- 
rooms  are  like  others  of  the  same  character  everywhere  else, 
except  that  in  these  saloons  may  be  sometimes  met  very  emi- 
nent and  excellent  society,  some  of  whom  have  been  attracted 
by  love  of  gaming,  and  others  driven  by  the  res  angiistce  of 
the  hotels.  But  even  the  professional  gamblers  addict  them- 
selves to  the  higher  excitement  of  politics,  and  become  warm- 
ly interested  in  public  affairs.  Sometimes  they  may  have 
advanced  money  to  a  member,  and  naturally  dislike  to  see 

•A  rae«  generate  bj  nflopcronnimted  oivilizatvon,  iguoraiiX.  «i\vV^  ol  iivotiKvV^> 
CbHttiMDiiy,  MJid  the  language  and  usages  of  ihoso  amoTi\^  ^Voix^  >^^'^  >^^^< 
899  Mmyhew*B  London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor. 
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m  quit  public  life  prematurely.  Sometimes  they  dispute 
>on  the  comparative  speed  of  candidates  about  to  take  the 
ick  for  some  congressional  district ;  sometimes  they  back 
governor  ;  and  there  have  been  instances  iu  which  they  have 
en  said  to  have  interested  themselves  in  the  nomination  and 
nvass  for  the  Presidency.  Why -should  they  not?  Such 
ces  are  open  to  all.  Hut  it  is  some  consolation  that  these 
ntry  are  not  so  successful  upon  the  political  turf.  Stories 
6  told  of  their  having  lost  largo  sums  upon  State  elections, 
le  politicians  outwit  them,  and  so  recover  some  part  of  the 
rge  sums  which  they  have  wasted  at  the  gaming-table. 
Of  the  infinity  of  adventurers  who  throng  the  city  during 
3  session  of  Congress,  froiri  the  modiste  who  brings  on  the 
ist  beautiful  Parisian  wi)rk  done  in  Great  Jones  street,  to 
0  exuberant  matron  who  chaperoncs  the  belles  in  the  matri- 
mial  market,  down  to  the  poor  devil  who  has  been  deluded 

a  promise  of  office  which  he  never  gets,  we  need  not  speak, 
le  disappointed,  the  dependent,  and  the  degraded,  follow  this 
inp  like  any  other. 
Conclusion. — But  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  National  Metropo- 

has  no  virtues.  Quite  the  contrary  ;  if  the  society  is  com- 
scd  of  incongruous  materials,  much  of  it  is  of  the  most  valu* 
le  character.  Where  there  have  been  .so  many  gallant  wrecks, 
3re  must  bo  rich  and  precious  merchandise  among  the  sordid 
Tiber  tliat  strews  the  beach.  Apart  from  the  many  cxcel- 
\t  and  able  statesmen  and  sterling  gentlemen  who  belong  to 
3  Xiitioniil  Legislature,  and  constitute  a  society  of  which 
y  nation  might  be  proud,  there  are  many  citizens  of  Wash- 
j^ton  whose  taste  in  literature  and  the  arts  is  worthy  of  ad 
ration  ;  and  nowhere  could  be  found  higher  examples  of  char- 
',  hos|)itality,  and  public  spirit.  These  are  made  manifest 
the  liberal  provision  made  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
n  of  the  unfortunate.  Amonc;  the  office-holders  there  are 
lUlemen  of  the  higiiest  order  of  ability,  and  we  know  the 
ghtest  intjlleets  and  the  purest  hearts  imnmred  in  many  an 
ieial  cell,  and  bouniling  their  sublunary  hopes  within  the 
motonons  routine  of  its  daily  duties  ;  and  there  are  always 
)se  drawn  to  the  I'ederal  Metropolis,  by  duty  or  inclination, 
lose  varied  adventures  in  foreign  lands,  or  whoso  learning, 
t,  or  genial  nature,  render  their  society  the  most  attractive 
the  world.  There  is  always  something  to  admiro  in  them- 
vcs  or  to  amuse  us  in  others. 

Wo  terminate  our  sketches  of  this  peculiar  people  with 
ret  that  we  have  left  unfinished  manv  of  the  fiue.<^t  and 
<t  characteristic  features  ot  \\\g  ^oci\c,l>j  \iLYvv\lVveic  pursuits — 
,  with  proper  apologies  tot  cA\  (SLfetvci\^tvcAa^^  vi^  xcixvoX  ^i^ss^X. 
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the  diatioh  whioh  oonolades  a  rhythmioal  desoription  of  Lon- 
dm,  of  whioh,  though,  all  that  we  happen  to  remember  is  all 
liiat  is  material  to  our  purpose.  The  author  closes  that  de- 
wription  by  saying : 


Many  a  bargain,  if  you*d  strike  it : 
Thii  is  Lonaon !    How  d*ye  like  it  V 


IRT.  IV.-PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  ITS  CONNKCTION  WITH  lUTERNAL 

IMPROVEJJENTS. 

GEOLOGY     AND    NATURAL     HISTORY    OF    LOUISIANA ^DRAINAGE    AND 

LEVEES YELLOW      FEVER     ENOmCDERED    *  OR      PREVENTED— 

HEALTH   OP    NEW-ORLEANS. 

Da.  Sabiuel  A.  Cartwright,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
far-famed  of  the  Southwestern  writers,  has  recently  read  a 
paper  before  the  New-Orleans  Academy  of  Science,  which 
afterward  appeared  in  the  New*Orleans  Delta^  embracing 
some  very  curious  and  interesting  speculations  in  relation  to 
the  natural  history,  geology,  health,  &c.,  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Southwest. 

Having  furnished  through  our  pages  most  of  the  valuable 
papers  which  this  gentleman  has,  from  time  to  time,  made 
public  (and  one  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  work  entitled 
"  Industrial  Resources"),  we  feel  it  to  be  equally  a  duty  and 
a  privilege  to  condense,  or  extract  largely,  from  the  present 
paper. 

Dr.  Cartwright  considers  that  there  are  archasological  and 
geological  curiosities  in  Louisiana,  worthy  of  a  trip  across  the 
ocean  to  inspect ;  and  adopts  the  view  of  Professor  Thomassy, 
that  many  of  the  islands  upon  our  soacoast  are  of  a  volcanic 
origin,  and  were  formerly  a  lake  of  fire.  Under  the  city  of 
New- Orleans  will  be  found,  he  says,  six  valuable  books  of 
chronicles,  in  the  shape  of  six  cypress  forests,  superposed  in 
regular  layers  ;  every  year  in  the  flight  of  centuries  being  indi- 
cated on  the  subterranean  trees. 

Nowhere  more  than  in  Louisiana  is  it  important  that  science    . 
should  be  represented  in  every  plan  of  internal  improvement ; 
and  the  fearful  losses  which  are  entailed  by  our  defective  sys- 
tem of  leveeing  should  admonish  us  of  the  fact.     The  physician, 
the  geologist,  the  hydrographer,  the  chemist,  the  microscopist, 
the  botanist,  and  the  geologist,  should  accompany  the  civil  en- 
gineer  into  the  Geld.     Here  Dr.  Cartwright  Teac!\v^^  ^.  ?»\i^\^^\. 
which  is  especially  a  favorite   with  him,     H^  5iuiV^  \5cia  ^tw^ 
month  of  the  Mississippi  at   Ship  Island,  i\i€^  a\>v^o^c)ci^^  \» 
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)y  Bayoa  Tenre  Anx  Bccuf  and  Manohao  the  govern* 
ks  oiosed.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
less  now  than  100  years  ago,  as  is  shown  by  ihe  oldest 
ind  it  is  always  least  when  the  water  of  the  river  is 

M 1881881  ppi  River,  from  tlie  Gulfto  Ncw-Orlcans,  is  deop  enough 
be  heaTicst  vessels  known  to  commerce ;  for  instance,  the  East- 
n.  Such  large  vessels  as  the  EoBt-Indiamcn  could  transport 
from  New- Orleans  to  Europe  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper, 
smaller  vessels  which  can  bo  got  over  the  bar  at  Sandy 
n  transport  it  from  New- York  to  IJverpool.  But  certain 
iks,  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  hic^h,  obstruct  the  pass- 
ween  the  Mississippi  Uiver  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  eflectu- 
uding  vessels  of  heavy  draught.  If  it  were  possible  to  re- 
im,  nothing  could  prevent  their  being  speedily  formed  again 
idimentary  deposits  of  the  river. 

believed  that  a  thorough  liydrogrnphical  and  geological  mir- 
Id  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  getting  large  sea  vessels 
river  through  the  collateral  aqueducts  called  coimales — con- 
( to  put  water  under  the  will  of  man,  and  which  M.  Thom- 
istinguished  hydraulic  engineer  of  France,  has  come  from 
1  Holland,  where  they  are  in  use,  to  introduce  in  Louisiana. 
if  this  could  not  be  done,  the  heavy  sea-vessels  could  at  least 
1  Ship  Island  harbor,  and  communicate  with  the  city  by 
"  lighters,  conducted  into  and  out  of  thcnVer  hf/  cohnatea.  So 
e  is  the  foreign  trade  of  Now-Orleans  in  the  small  carriers, 
n  be  got  over  the  shnllow  bars  nt  the  Balizo,  that  nothing 
rem  annihilation  l)ut  the  cheap  transportation  the  river  it- 
Is  to  the  products  of  the  Mississippi  Valley." 

;rcat  cause  of  the  continual  breaking  of  the  levees  of 
jr  is  found,  Dr.  Cartwright  says,  in  the  burrowing  of 
h,  which  build  their  houses  on  the  base  of  the  levee 

river  for  convenience  of  catching  fish,  shrimps,  &o., 
>n  the  water  rises,  they  burrow  through  to  save  them- 
om  being  drowned.  The  microscope  having  proved  the 
Y  of  sugar  cane  juice  in  destroying  infusorial  insects,  it 
jested  the  idea  of  applying  it  to  the  destruction  of 
ii,  and  many  miles  of  coast  are  now  protected  by  pnt- 
asse,  or  crushed  sugar  cane,  at  the  base  of  the  levees. 
twright,  it  is  known,  has  written  some  curious  and 

essays  upon  the  sanitary  influences  of  sugar.  Wliat 
^ays  upon  the  subject  of  health  is  so  interesting,  that  we 
onsent  to  abridge  it : 

.Tu. — ^The  injury  to  health,  from  the  breaking  of  a  levee  and 
Quent  inundation  of  a  large  district  of  country  previously 
t  confined  to  one  acasoiv,  but  e%.V^Tvd<&  Oirough  many.  Il 
B  perceived  at  all  dating  Ih^  "j^at  ol  \\*  <ma»xi«^^^    't^ 
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kf  lluU  llMie  it  a  rselprocal  balance  or  an  cqnililiriaoi  in  mmj 
kpllfaT  locftlitj  among  the  plants  and  animals  adapted  to  that  loorir 
IjyiVtheeeveral  spedes  of  orginized  beings  therdn  bdng  dependent 
M-one  another  for  their  health,  sustenance,  and  existenoei. 

.  ^  The  innndation  of  an  extensive  portion  of  Lower  Louisiana,  by  the 
bMdLing  of  a  levee,  necessarilj  destroys  some  species  of  plants  and 
disturbs  the  eqnilibrinm  among  the  Tarious  members,  and 
converts  a  most  healthy  region  into  a  sicklj  one.  So  well 
halanced  was  everything  in  Louisiana  from  its  first  discovery  to  a 
flsaiyaratively  recent  period,  that  all  the  historians  and  trayeUera  who 
ilrilBd  it — and  they  were  very  numerous— were  unanimous,  through 
aifariod  of  time  exceeding  a  hundred  years,  in  according  to  it  &^ 
hflJbeBt  degree  of  salubrity.  Du  Praia's  three  volumes  of  history  were 
MjUbhed  more  than  A  centuiy  ago— 1758.  He  agrees  with  La 
abrpe.  the  agent  of  the  French  government,  who  arrived  in  Louisiana^ 
ift'<  1718,  remained  Ave  years,  spent  most  of  the  time  in  New-Or^ 
kjMia  and  its  vicinity,  and  kept  a  regular  journal,  showing  that  the  air 
WM^alnbrions,  and  the  inhabitants  entirely  exempt  from  the  fevers 
wUeh  desolated  other  parts  of  North  America  Loaieres  visited  Loo- 
twice,  and  wrote  two  volumes,  nearly  fifty  years  after  Da 
He  confesses  his  inabili^  to  account  for  the  remarkable 
ksritbfolness  of  the  country  and  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitanta 
Babin,  who  travelled  three  years  in  Louiriana,  and  who  puUished 
tka  results  of  his  travels  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1807),  notices  not  only  the 
freedom  of  the  inhabitants  from  acute  diseases,  but  their  almost  en- 
tin  exemption  from  those  dreadful  chrome  maiadies  which  so 
gpsatly  afflict  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Count  de  Ver- 
gsnnef,  in  his  Memoir  on  Louisiana,  adds  his  testimony  in  fiivor  of 
ila  healthfulness.  Dr.  Dowler  found  all  the  above-mentioned  works 
ki  the  State  Library  prior  to  its  removal  to  l^ton  Rouge. 

**  We  have  only  to  look  into  the  mimic  oceans  made  of  glass,  now 
so  fitsliionable  an  amusement  of  the  aristocracy  of  Europe,  to  under- 
stand, at  a  glance,  why  lower  Louisiana,  after  having  been  regarded 
fiir  upward  of  a  hundred  years  as  one  of  the  most  healthy  regions 
of  the  world,  should  have  lost  its  reputation  abroad  to  so  great  a  de- 
gree that  the  people  of  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  Mississippi 
vaUcy  are  tupping  the  river  by  railroads,  under  fears  that  if  they  trade 
with  New-Orleans  the}'  will  almost  necessarily  perish  with  disease ; 
fal  Dr.  Dowler*s  Necropolis  of  New-Orlenns  proves  that  human 
ills  .was  formerly  more  secure  in  it  than  in  any  other  city. 

''One  look  into  those  mimic  oceans  shows  Louisiana  as  it  was  be- 
§am  Uie  hand  of  man  went  to  work  in  executing  an  imperfect  sys- 
tHB  of  internal  improvements,  thereby  disturbing  the  healthful  equi- 
libriom  previously  existing  among  the  members  of  organized  nature 
within  its  boundaries.  Another  look  into  these  mimic  oceans,  after 
ofiicious  interference  has  disturbed  the  equilibrium  among  the 
plants  and  animals  therein,  will  show  the  woes  unnumbered, 
wMA  the  levee  builders.  State  and  City  authorities  refuftviv^  It^  V^ 
Rpided  by  the  light  o£  Bcience,  have  brought  upon  '^eN«-OA«aacA  %seA 
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/noist  climate^  and  the  fertilitj  of  the  soil  of  the  MUm 
-able  to  the  generation  and  existence  of  an  abundani 
.,  which  do  not  thrive  ro  well,  or  are  not  to  ba  foim< 
ades  and  altitudes.      The  waters  are  literally  co 
lantfl,  and  the  animals,  though  of  small  size,  are  exn — 
lant.     When  a  microscope  of  high  power  is  brought 
.  new  and  beautiful  world,  filled  to  overflowing  wi 
egetable  life  in  its  most  gorgeous  forms,  opens  to  th 
lion. 

idmitted  fact,  that,  in  most  other  countries,  a  few  sqn: 
ant  water,  as  that  of  a  mill-pond,  occasionally  scat! 
its  neighborhood.     There  are  no  living  organisms  to  con- 
purities  of  stagnant  pools  in  n  high  latitude,  on  the  ap— 
inter — nothing  to  cause  organic  life  to  bound  into  beings 
i  unconsumcd  impurities,  though  small  in  amount,  ar^ 
)  contaminate  the  air  a  mile  or  more  around  a  mill-pond.- 
ly  piny  woods  of  the  South  are  apt  to  become  very  sicklj^^-l^ 
ginning  of  autumn,  in  the  vicinity  of  obstructed  water— 
stagnant  pools,  the  soil  being  too  barren  to  impart  to  th 
fertilizing  properties  which  aquatic  plants  require,  or  th 
>n  which  the  microscopic  organisms  feed.    The  diseases  call 
arc  the  natural  consequences  of  a  deficiency  of  o: 
■•  and  animal  life,  to  consume  the  impurities ;  hence  bilious, 
cut,  and  congestive  fevers  scourge  the  people  in  the  vicini^ 
-sh,  or  a  mill-pond,  or  a  handful  of  decaying  animal  or  vege- 
nttcr,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Louisiana^  although 
(led  with  stiignnnt  water,   swamps,  marshes,  vegetable  and 
matter  in  orpcat  nbinulanee,  in  every  stage  of  decolnposition, 
led  in  tlio  fail  onjoyrnont  of  vigorous  health,  and  were  almost 
f  exempt  from  malarious  and  zymotic  diseases,  for  a  period  of 
lrc;l  years  or  more. 

r.  McFarlane  and  Judge  Gaiennie  l)oth  bear  witness  to  the 

hat  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  some  thirty-five  years  ago, 

ngin  that  portion  of  the  city  where  Poydras  Alarket  now  stands, 

cd  excellent  healtli,  although  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 

r'hole  squares  of  tilth,  and  a  thoustmd  hogs  wallowing  therein ! 

every  s^quare  inch  of  that  filth,  if  it  be  like  the  filth  of  the  gut- 

and  sewers  of  the  city  at  tlic  present  time,  was  swarming  with 

roscopic,  animal,  and  vegetable  life,  sufficient  to  consume  its  de- 

rious  okments.     Tiic  microscope  demonstrates  that  the  foulest 

tcr,  filled  with  the  most  abominable  filth,  speedily  becomes  pure 

X  sweet,  if  it  contain  a  siiilicient  number  of  infusorial  and  crypto- 

mic  organisms,  which  it  always  docs  in  this  city,  as  I'rofessor  Kid- 

11,  who  made  the  di.'^eover}',  has  veriHed  by  actual  demonstration, 

dcd  by  the  microscope." 

Dr.  Cartwright  thinks  that  yellow  fever  may  be  prevented 

rom  extending,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  small-pox,  viz., 

y  insulating  it ;  that  is,  suTtownAKivgW.'^WcLVTvsiiaoeptible  per- 

'"•»-       To  do  this  ho  wou\d  ii\\o>n  ho  \>^ix^Ti  «!Ws«^\.^^  oagIU 


& 


,  vnder'pttni  ^  the  Trorkhonse,  tb  hftve  oonneotfM  'witfc- 
"^dkipphlg,  as   laboreny*eto.y  dnrififi;  fhe  season  of  hot 

^&  ordto  to  effeot  a  more  thorongh  drainage  of  New-Orleans, 
fteential  to  health  and  eomfort,  he  proposes  that  the  ditohes 
^'lenlargedy  instead  of  attention  being  exolosively  given  to 
drainage  of  the  swamps  in  the  rear.  This  is  the  ooorse 
pwniwid  npon  this  plantations,  which  is  always  snooessfoL 
rt  B))r  means  of  colmaleSj  the  most  esctensive  dminage  oould  be 
dbotad  in  Looisialia,  at  small  eocpense.  These  are  artifioial 
afiwdnots,  with  oontrivanoes  to  put  water  nnder  efiisctaal 
oiMTid,  as  explained  in  the  letter  of  the  Dutch  engineer  to 
RUftssor  Thomassy,  given  in  a  late  number  of  the  Review. 
»,  Inr  throwing  the  water  over  the  fields,  and  regulating  its 
and  its  deposits,  great  power  would  be  exercised  in  en# 
and  raising  the  soil,  eto. 
JDr«  Cartwri^t  would  apply  the  system  of  colmates  to  what 
'  oalls  ^^  Malay  Louisiana,"  or  that  extensive  shakiog  prairie^ 
ma diiug  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Balixe,  and  spreading  out 
ritfoot  indefinitely.  Por  a  distance  of  80  miles,  the  Missis- 
ri|^i  is  allowed  to  carry  its  Invaluable  sediment  past  that 
piyrie,  to  throw  it  into  the  sea,  or  raise  bars  for  the  obstruo- 
tibn  of  our  commerce  !  A  territory  large  as  Delaware  could 
htte  be  speedilv  reclaimed  to  the  uses  of  man.  The  term 
M^lay  is  applied  by  him  to  the  region,  because  its  inhabitants 
aiB  generally  such.  They  reside  on  the  banks  of  the  natural 
canals,  living  in  houses  made  of  slender  posts  and  palmetto 
laaves,  and  feeding  upon  fish,  eto. 

.  What  the  Doctor  says  upon  the  generation  of  yellow  fever 
ii  New-Orleans,  and  its  connection  with  the  insect  world,  is 
se  novel  and  peculiar,  that  we  give  it  entire : 

■  ••  The  Yelix)w  Fevkk— ZTou^  Causal — ^Ever  since  the  yellow 
has  become  such  a  terrible  plague  to  New-Orleans,  tliere  has 
an  incesMint  war  waged  against  filth,  which  has  proved  to  be 
expensive  to  the  tax-payers,  and  worse  than  useless  as  a  pre- 
fiMtlve  of  that  disease.  Almost  every  measure  taken  to  |M*event 
jrilow  fever  in  New*Orleans  has  been  dictated  by  the  exploded  the- 
«ias  of  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  last  century.  The  obso- 
lUs  ideas  of  contagion  and  non-contagion  have  alternately  ruled, 
ad  both  have  failed,  because  neither  is  true. 

**  For  a  great  many  years  past,  the  sediment  in  the  gutters  and 
I1UB  has  been  condemned  as  filth,  and  its  removal  strictly  enjoined. 
]|  ii  accordingly  shoveled  out  on  each  side  of  the  streets  every  day, 
left  to  dry  in  the  sun,  when  it  is  carted  off.  If  the  nvv^ssoiwm^ 
been  consulted,  it  would  have  proved  that  every  %\\ox^\^v3\  oS.  >Jda 
iUib  contains  more  living  beings,  in  the  iottn  o^  \til>i<sAri^ 
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than  there  are  inhabitants  on  the  globe,  abandan  tij  supplied  with 
micrcftcopic  flora,  to  afford  thorn  sustenance.  These  living  infusoria 
and  living  cryptogamia  are  not  filth,  because,  when  put  in  the  foulest 
water,  they  speedily  purify  it ;  but  the  dead  infusoria  and  dead  layp- 
togamia,  killed  by  exposure  to  the  sun  on  the  sidewalk,  are  filth,  and 
cannot  fail  to  load  the  air  with  foul  exhalations  from  their  decompo- 
sition under  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  sediment  would  fill  up  the  gutters,  and  render  them  useless 
as  drains,  unless  shoveled  out  as  fast  as  it  accumulates.  Hydrody- 
namics is  full  of  powers — stronger  than  the  spade — to  remove  it,  if 
its  laws  were  studied  and  put  in  force.  It  would  remove  the  sedi- 
ment  out  of  the  gutters  and  sewers,  and  would  not  destroy  the  micro- 
scopic flora  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  in  the  streets,  with  the  count- 
less myriads  of  organized  animals  which  feed  upon  it,  to  die,  putrefy, 
and  contaminate  the  air,  but  would  move  it  rapidly  through  the 
gutters  and  sewers,  by  throwing  into  them  a  sufficiont  quantity  of 
Mississippi  river  water,  the  purest  water  in  the  world.  This  can 
readily  be  done,  as  the  surface  of  the  water  is  at  all  times  nearly  as 
high  afi,  and  about  half  the  year  higher  than,  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
there  is  in  the  rear  of  the  city  sufficient  hydraulic  power  to  pump  it 
into  the  canals  leading  into  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

'^It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  world  will  immediately  receive 
all  the  truths  revealed  by  the  microscope,  and  act  upon  them.  An 
authority,  older  than  the  microscope,  declared  the  existence  of  a  tree, 
"  which,  when  cast  into  the  bitter  waters  of  Marnh,  the  waters  were 
made  sweet."  Moses  does  not  say  that  the  tree  jjrows  everywhere, 
or  that  in  and  of  itself  it  sweetened  the  waters,  lie  dimply  announ- 
ces, as  a  truth,  the  existence  in  nature  of  such  a  tree  growing  at 
Marah.  No  one  seems  to  have  believed  him  literally,  or  to  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  abroad  into  nature  to  fmd  it;  yet,  virtu- 
ally, such  a  tree,  though  branchless  and  rootless,  but  not  leafless,  has 
been  discovered  by  Professor  J.  L.  liiddoll,  as  really  existing  in  na- 
ture, and  growing  abundantly  in  New- Orleans.  Profe.«.«or  Piddell 
does  not  say  that  the  tree  which  he  discovered,  and  named  osciUaria, 
grows  in  all  putrescent  places,  or  that,  in  and  of  itself,  it  sweetens 
and  purifies  the  foul  ond  bitter  waters  of  the  sewers  and  gutters;  but 
he  docs  say  that  it  grows  in  New- Orleans,  and  the  waters  are  made 
sweet  and  pure,  in  a  short  time,  in  all  instances  where  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  osciilana,  and  ihc  animals  feeding  on  it.  In  the 
hot  season  of  the  year  very  dense  forests  of  the  microscopic  tree, 
called  osciliaria,  are  found  growing  in  the  sewers  and  gutters  of  New- 
Orleans.  Numberless  animals,  of  dilfrrent  species,  herbivorous  and 
carnivorous,  are  seen  roaming  through  those  forests.  So  close  to- 
gether do  the  trees  stand,  that  the  larger  animals  have  difRculty  iik 
penetrating  the  forests.  The  trees  themselves,  instead  of  l»cing  drjr 
and  dead,  actually  seem  to  possess  exquisite  Ecnsibility,  exceeding 
that  of  the  sensitive  plant ;  and  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  they 
manifest  some  degree  of  intclhgencc  i  'tVvw*^  U\e^  c\u\ver  and  wince 
at  the  approach  and  louc\\  oi  \\\^i  \\ex:\i\\wQ>a.^  v\\\\\si\s\"^  >wVv;Jkw  ^^^^ 
open  them,  while  they  mamiesi  \\vv\^  ox  ivo  ^sxiivCvs^x^swa  ^x.  ^K^l  N»r 
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wttd  dtt  ieraw  carnirom  infaabiting  the  forata,  the  latter  often 
dimhiag  up  the  tnee  to  avoid  their  foei^  or  simiilj  for  the  pleanire 
«f  takiag  a  ride  in  the  tree-tope,  which  are  oonetantlj  waving  from 
ride  to  ride. 

'^The  eedllaria,  which  is  a  genus  pertaining  to  the  natnral  order 
ilgWi  lai^y  predominates  in  the  microscopic  forests  of  the  gutters 
and  sewers  of  New«Orleans ;  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  say  that 
that  alone  sweetens  and  purifies  the  waters,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
vegetable  growth,  and  the  microscopic  fiEiuna.    The  latter  may  have 

•bhabited  Uie  trees  at  Marah,  and  have  been  the  principal  agents  in 
sweetening  its  bitter  waters.  Nor  is  it  material  to  know  whether 
the  virtue  to  purifj  the  water  resides  in-  the  osdllaria  itself,  in  other 
flora  associatsd  with  it,  or  the  animals  feeding  upon  it ;  in  either 
ease^  its  forests  should  be  spared.  Those  who  do  not  bdieve  in 
lioess,  or  the  microseope,  have  had  time  to  ieam  in  the  dear  school 
of  experience,  that  the  destruction  of  the  forests  of  osdllaria,  with 
all  the  animals  contained  therein,  under  the  filth  ordinance,  cannot 
prevent,  bat  nuy  have  caused  the  peUow  fever, 

**Th»  connection  of  geology  and  natural  history,  with  the  healtfi 
of  num,  beast,  insect,  and  vegetation,  was  typified  by  the  plagues  of 
Egypt'  What  is  a  crevasse,  but  a  smiting  of  the  waters,  and  turning 
them  to  blood,  as  far  as  many  spedes,  families,  and  tribes  of  plants 
and  anfaiah  are  concerned  f  Any  physical  cause  which  greatly  die-  • 
tnrbs  the  equilibrium  among  plants  and  animals,  of  any  locality, 
may  breed  a  plague  o(  some  kind  or  other.  Geologists  have  die- 
covered,  in  tbe  fresh  water  portion  of  Louisiana,  many  fiora  and 
testacea,  common  to  salt  water.  They  flourish  there  from  the  saline 
partides  in  the  earth.  A  crevasse,  by  pouring  upon  them  for  months 
in  sncoession  a  large  body  of  fresh  water,  causes  great  numbers  of 
them  to  become  sickly,  or  to  perish.  The  rich  and  fresh  deposit 
left  by  the  waters  of  the  crevasse,  calls  into  being  myriads  of  purdy 
fresh-water  worms,  insects,  and  infusoria,  and  cryptogamic  organisms^ 
doomed  to  inevitable  destruction  as  soon  as  terrene  dynamics  imparts 
to  the  earth  its  former  saline  properties— causing  plagues  from  their 
putrefaction,  until  the  healthful  equilibrium  among  the  plants  and 
animals,  natural  to  the  locality,  can  be  restored. 

^  Since  a  succession  of  crevasses  have  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mew-Orleans,  and  filth  and  trash  have  been  used  to  fill  up  swamp 
lots,  thereby  obstructing  the  natural  current  of  the  rain  water,  the 
yellow  fever  has  put  on  wings.  To  clip  them,  and  drive  pestilence 
eat  of  the  land,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  what  works  are  re- 
qnired  to  give  a  good  drainage,  and  to  secure  a  permanent  equilib- 
riom  in  organised  life,  in  such  a  locality  as  New-Orleans  and  its 
vidnity,  between  fresh  water  and  salt,  and  on  a  plateau  of  high  land 
and  swamp.  The  Sauve  Crevasse,  by  converting  the  brackiflh  water 
of  the  Lakes  Fontchartrain  and  Borgne  into  fresh,  and  those  of  the 
Mississippi  Sound  into  brackish,  sickened  the  fish  and  oysters,  and 
made  them  very  unwholesome  articles  of  food — causing  cholera  saaLd 
ydlow  fever  in  many  of  those  who  ate  them.  A^va\x  ^vMv«t^\a  va\nr 
jDef>  irts  Mpt  to  result  in  a  severe  attack  o€  yeWow  io^ex^  %xA  «a. 

Cfeier  eapper  in  tbe  f&U  and  winter,  in  cbolera. 
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*'  Disease  requires  a  nidus  for  its  incubation,  in  the  animal  eeQii» 
omj.      Unwholesome  food  and  drinks  taken  into  the  stomach,  and 
the  respiration  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  throw  into  the  cconomj  the 
materiuls  out  of  which  it  constructs  its  nidus.      The  zymotic  gemii 
of  some  disease  or  other  will  seldom  be  wanting  to   snpplj  the  nest, 
when  once  formed.     The  yellow  fever,  in  New-Orleans,  ia  generated, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  in  the  following  manner :   Unacclimatcd 
persons,  just  from  a  long  sea-voyage,  mostly  from  Ireland  and  Ger- 
many, witli  scorbutic  blood  loosening  their  teeth  and  corroding  their 
gums,  and  with  the  contagion  of  European  typhus  or  ship  fever  ad- 
hering to  their  garments,  crowd  around  the  ships  and  Bteamboati 
entering  the  port,  to  hire  themselves  to  load  and  unload  the  vesseh, 
and  to  perform  all  manner  of  drudgery  work  on  the  levee,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  city.      They  do  so  because  they  can  get  higher 
wages  for  work  done  in  the  hot  sun,  on  the  levee,  or  in  the  filtbj 
holds  of  ships,  than  for  other  kind  of  labor,  where  they  would  not 
be  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  to  a  putrescent  atmosphere.      It  is  quite 
immaterial  whether  the  ships  come  from   the  West  Indies,  Bio  Ja- 
neiro, France,  Germany,  or  Great  Britain  ;  whether  the  steamboat) 
are  from  Galveston,  in  Texas,  or  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania ;  or 
whether  the  vessels  be  the  common  flatboats  from  the  upper  country, 
laden  with  corn  or  other  Western  produce,  in  a  damaged  condiUon ; 
in  either  case,  the  woges  of  labor  is  death  to  the  unacclimated ;  be- 
cause such  labor,  performed  by  such  unncclimntcd  individuals,  gener- 
ates the  yellow  fever  in  their  systems.     The  first  cases,  in  1858,  were 
generated  by  imuiigrants  on  board  of  ships  from  Kuropc,  which  had 
not  touched  at  any  infected  port.      The  zymotic  germs,  when  once 
genei-utcd,  arc  not  slow  to  seek  a  nidus  in  other  unaccUmatcd  per- 
sons, which  is  found  in  the  families  and  associates  of  those  laborers 
who  have  been   employed  on  the  Icvcc  and  the  shipping.       To  save 
rents,  thb  class  of  people  huddle  together  in  dilapidated   tenements, 
mostly  sleeping  on  the  floor,  which  they  literally  cover,  at  night     In 
some  seasons,  as  in  that  of  1857,  the  disease  is  entirely  confined  to 
this  class  of  persons,  in  some  particular  district.     That  year  it  killed 
ninety-nine  of  them,  and  did  not  extend  to  other  clas.ses,  or  go  be- 
yond a  small  district  in  the  neijj;hborhood  of  Tchoupitoulas  Market. 
Such  has  been  its  character,  at  most  of  its  visitations — a  local  mal- 
ady of  a  very  lifiiitcd  duration — confined  chiefiy  to  Fomo  particular 
district  of  the  city,  and  to  particular  classes  of  individuals.      But  in 
1853,  1855,  and  1858,  its  germs  seem  to  have  put  on  wings,  because 
it  fiew  in  every  direction,  sparing  no  other  class  of  individuals  than 
the  well  acclimated      What  gave  its  zymotic  germs  wings  t     Was  ifc 
a  pestilential  state  of  the  atmo.«phcre  in  the  city  produced  by  the  dead 
animals  and  filth  carted  out  on  the  back  lots,  obstructing  the  exit  of 
the  rain  water  to  the  swamp?  or  a  more  general  vitiation  of  the  nir, 
caused  by  the  numerous  crevasses  which  have  occurred  of  late  years, 
producing  a  lo^s  of  balance  among  the  members  of  orgsmized  lii'c  in 
the  country  on  the  lower  stem  of  ll\^  M\¥«^\\\^\  river  'f     Wa<*  it  the 
wanton  destruction  of  i\\e  o«c\\\v\\\?\,  v\xvCi  vVct  ^<iv\\\\  w\\  v>\v\si^^^ 
o{  the  immense  and  *mcoi\cevv«\A^  t\w\u\>«x  o^  wevvk^v^Sa  \\^v^>:vw^*^ 


i^uati^  wdeum^ia  forcetol  Was  h  Hnie  tarmu  pobon,  fbnal 
faio  -Hm  ataMiplurs  hj  geotogioKl  djiiRnica,  or  bfongbt  np  bf  tht 
lfmiUit.Hj  of  tli0  Muih,  bjr  de^l;  wounding  the  euth  with  i&attodt 
mfi  mwda^'iq  the  hot  wasoa  of  Uie  ^eu-t  Or  wai  it  owing  to  th« 
eV^aftil^  t^  the  commniucable  jail  or  ship  feyer  of  Europe,  upon 
.t^ .jcVowtTp^OB  of  America,  bj  the  foreign  immigrantsi  The  soln- 
Mn'  of  the  above  qnestiona  is,  fortunately,  not  of  paramount  import- 
taM,  becauN  the  ^tlow  fever,  in  its  fearful  Bpreading  form,  can  be 
»i^  M  ameb  oertaiDtr  prevented,  m  oiiall-pox,  md  (g  meaia  m 
laiipi)  md  «t  timaf." 


SSI.  T.-ITBEBTA  AND  THE  COLONIZATION  SOCIETI. 

HO.  I. 

Q,iins  an  elaVirate  dooument  has  been  reoenUy  prepared,  )ij 
die  weU^known  agrioDlturist  and  writer,  EdmnDd  Buffia,  of 
■JTirginia,  of  which  he  has  heeD  Itind  enough  to  aeod  ua  ap 
early  copy,  entiUed  "  African  Colnnization  Unveilad." 

]tlr.  Kuffin  will  not  need  to  he  informed  by  ns,  in  the  presMit 
article,  that  oar  riewB  are  entirely  ooinoident  with  his  own, 
in  thia^matter,  as  we  Jiave,  on  several  oooasions,  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  tho  Review,  oombated  the  ooloniza^on  movement 
very  earnestly,  as  one  caloulated  to  entail  misohief  rather  than 
good  ;  in  that —  • 

First. — It  timded  to  promote  new  emancipations,  rather  than 
to  proride  an  aaylam,  as  its  advocates  asserted,  for  the  existing 
ires  blacks,  who  were  the  last  to  avail  themselves  of  its  pro- 
posed  advantages. 

Second. — It  held  out  promises  for  Afrioa,  which  were  never 
to  be  realized,  since  the  colony,  sustained  at  enormous  expense, 
exhibits,  after  nearly  forty  years'  experiment,  no  self-sustaining 
vitality. 

In  proof  of  these  propositions,  we  pointed  to  the  ofRcial  re- 
ports and  statistics  of  tlw  Society,  and  to  the  testimony  of  un- 
prejudioed  persons,  not  in  its  interest,  who  have,  from  time  to 
time,  visited  Liberia. 

In  particnlar,  in  a  note  to  the  Compendium  of  the  Censtu, 
page  63,  we  stated  ihat  while  7,592  persons  had  been  sent  to 
the  colony  np  to  1852,  the  report  for  that  year  fixed  the  entire 
population  at  "about  6,000  or  7,000,"  a  decline  of  onu  in  seven, 
instead  of  a  duplication,  as  would  have  been  the  result,  or 
even  a  triplication,  under  any  propitious  state  of  things  ;  and 
that  of  these  7,592  emigrants,  onl;/  one  seventeenth  part  were 
from  thtnon-tlaveholding  States,  and  much  more  than  hafftoere 
twtancipattd  with  a  view  to  colonization ! 

Bmviag  said  tbia  maoh,  we  are  prepared  to  ^v««  ^-Ve  V'^^^ 
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I  to  Mr.  Baffin,  in  his  expos6,  whioh  we  shall  prooeed  to 
3nt  to  our  readers,  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  some  re- 
3  at  having  to  disagree  with  so  many  amiable  and  exoel- 
gentlemen  at  the  SSoath,  who  have  been,  from  the  noblest 
vcs,  the  main  props  and  pillars  of  the  association.  The 
ect  will  bo  presented  in  the  April,  May,  June,  and  July 
ibers  of  the  Review,  under  the  following  heads  : — 

r. — '*  Influences  operating  to  originate  and  aid  the  Afriean  Cdomsniitm  fiitfM- 
U,  and  the  avotced  dcngnsy  but  main  operations  of  the  Society,  and  iendemey  of 
policy.*^ 

r/. — "  (fcneral  operations  of  the  Colonization  Society,  in  planting  and  maintaitt' 
the  colony  of  Liberia ,  and  the  general  results ;  the  progress  of  emigration,  and 
ged  prosperous  condition  of  the  colonists" 

III. — "  Actual  condition  of  Liberia ;  results  of  negro  independence ;  the  true 
scs ;  climate  of  Liberia,  as  affecting  t/ie  health  of  the  colonists ;  negro  cofom- 
ion  impossible ;  and  how  it  may  be  possible  to  save  and  utilize  Liberia,** 

IV. — "  Cunfirmatory  evidence  from  Liberian  records ;  and  cost  of  the  colony  atad 
mblic  to  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

he  recent  debate  in  Congress  over  the  appropriation  to  pro- 
means  of  support  in  Liberia,  for  returned  Africans,  has 
ised  new  and  anxious  feelings  throughout  the  Sodfh ;,  for 
ongress  can  apply  $75,000  to  this  purpose,  they  can  apply 
n  millions,  and  seventy  millions,  should  in  time  the  rapa* 
s  demands  of  the  abolitionists,  who  will*be  enlisted  in  the 
emcnt,  when  it  assumes  a  money  aspect,  exact  it. — [Ed. 

[E   INFLUEXCKS  WHICH  OPERATED  TO   OUIGINATE,    AND   TO  AID 
THE    AFIUCAN   COLONIZATION   MOVEMENT. 

ic  Atncricjin  Kcvolution  was  the  fortilo  source  of  the  best  growth 
fniilion  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  the  establishment  and  security  of 
idual  ri<j;hts,  which  have  sitico  made  such  great  advances,  not 
in  America,  but  in  Kuropc.  But  while  great  political  truths 
J  worked  out  by  great  minds,  and  were  put  in  practical  operation 
levoted  and  self-sacrincing  patriotism,  and  great  and  invaluable 
.ts  for  human  liberty,  improvement,  and  happiness,  were  thus 
2ved,  there  also  sprang  up  accompanying  errors,  of  reasoning  and 
)ctrine,  wliich  since  have  brought  evil  fruits,  and  threaten  disas- 
I  consequences.  In  the  great  and  general  fermpntation  of  opin- 
and  doctrines,  the  foul  and  feculent  matters  which  were  thrown 
lid  not  subsequently  sink  t^  the  bottom,  and  remain  concealed 
jarmless  dregs,  but  remained  upon  and  among,  and  served  to  adul* 
[e  and  debase  the  groat  and  best  products  of  the  general  process, 
wisest  and  purest  of  reformers,  by  the  heat  of  their  seal  to  op- 
evil,  are  often  urged  to  press  their  doctrines  beyond  the  proper 
s  that  both  truth  and  expediency  would  prescribe.  Thus  it  has 
ened  that  tlie  supcriiuitiea  at\d  exeesaes  of  theoretical  opinions, 
rroneoua  deduction?,  o£  l\\e  greaX.  ioMiv^^t%Ql  Ktcsscv^Vk  ^t^ftdom^ 


In  wUoii  Um  originatora  themaelTei  attached  too  little  importaiiae  to 
•t^UauBiiTerelj,  and  which,  in  their  timcB,  were  of  no  practical  m^ 
iBeation  or  nae,  have  einoe  been  applied  in  pgractice,  by  smaller  and 
puMT  mindi,  and  threaten  a  harvest  of  evil  that  may  outweiglunaiiy 
ef  the  practi<»l,  designed,  and  great  benefits  which  our  coun^  and 
die  worid  owe  to  the  wise  and  great  men  who  commenced  and  car- 
lied  through  the  American  Revolution. 

The  most  injurious,  in  their  consequences,  of  such  erroneous  de- 
dnctioos  from  true  principles  and  sound  propositions,  are  to  be  found 
to  the  now  generally  received  doctrines  of  the  equal  natural  rights, 
and  political  rights,  of  all  the  male  citixens  or  members  of  a  free  or 
repoblican  government — or  that  everjr  man  has,  or  ought  to  have, 
the  right  to  exerciM  an  equal  influence  in  the  direction  of  all  public 
afBun,  and  of  the  government  of  the  country,  llie  next,  and  a  legiti- 
aate  deduction  from  the  admisnon  of  this  now  popular  doctrine, 
wonld  be,  that  .every  woman  has  natural,  and  ought  to  have  political 
lUits,  equal  with  those  of  men.  And  this  doctrine  is  already  enter- 
tained, and  has  made  much  progress,  in  the  Northern  States  of  this 
Confederation.  Th^^  togeUier  with  every  other  heresy  of  doctrine, 
in  politics,  morals,  and  religion,  the  cause  of  '^  woman^s  rights*'  has 
miaerousand  zealous  advocates — though  no  one  has  raised  his  or  her 
approijag  voice,  in  the  more  conservative  and  sober-minded  Southern 
tiliates '  It  is  Sklso  in  the  Northern  or  non-slaveholding  States,  that 
(be  worst  consequences  of  the  claimed  equal  rights  of  men  are  re- 
sBsMd.  For  this  doctrine  is  now  established  in  all  their  constitutions 
of  government,  and  all  political  power  is  thereby  vested  in  the  migor- 
ity  of  the  adult  male  population.  Such  minority— *and  usually  many 
more  than  a  majority— of  every  great  community,  or  country,  must, 
of  necessity,  consist  of  very  ignorant,  and,  also,  for  a  large  por- 
tion, of  unprincipled  or  debased  and  vicious  individuals — and  who, 
also,  because  of  their  poverty,  have  but  little  interest  in  the  financial 
policy  and  welfare  of  their  country.  To  this  mere  numerical  major- 
ity, without  regard  to  the  qualification  or  titness  of  the  members  to 
jod^  or  direct,  has  been  surrendered  the  political  power  of  every  one 
ef  the  Northern  States.  But,  as  the  makers  of  the  constitutions  of  gov- 
ernment well  knew,  the  great  mass,  ostensibly  or  nominally  invested 
with  all  the  political  power  of  the  State,  cannot  possibly  exercise  it, 
er  avail  themselves  of  their  constitutional  rights,  even  for  a  single 
day— -and  they  hasten  to  yield  the  exercise  of  power,  and  also  the 
entire  direction  of  themselves,  with  blind  faith  and  servile  obedience, 
to  the  interested  demagogues  who  will  most  successfully  flatter  their 
Ignorance,  and  who  can  best  agree  with  each  other  to  share  among 
themselves,  the  political  power  and  public  plunder,  which  are  thus 
aoquirod  at  the  expense  of  the  so-called  **  sovereign  people,''  and 
masters  of  the  so-called  '^  servants  of  the  people."  In  the  Southern 
States,  the  more  recently  formed,  or  '*  reformed,'*  constitutions  of 
government,  are  no  better,  in  this  respect,  than  those  of  the  Northern 
States — or  so  far  as  their  operation  was  designed  by  *'  reforming " 
demagogues,  and  as  their  powers  are  expressed  \iv  ^ox^%.  \^viN*  v^ 
thtttbera  States  we  fortunately  possess — and  tViftt^'^  Yan^Xsam^ 
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linly  protected  from  this  flood  of  eril — a  barrier  and  safeguard  more 
cctual  for  defence  than  any  written  constitution?,  or  than  this 
eory  of  equal  political  rights  is  powerful  for  evil  aggression.  Most 
rtunately,  for  the  preservation  of  the  political  freedom  and  safely  of 
I  of  the  ruling  class,  known  as  citizens  by  the  constitution,  the  low- 
t,  and  necessarily  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  chiss  in  the 
)uth,  are  not,  as  in  the  North,  citizens  and  voters,  but  are  negro 
ives,  who  have  no  political  rights.  Thus,  much  the  greatest 
Qount  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  carelessness  for  the  public  weal,  is 
tirely  excluded  from  all  direction  of  or  influence  upon  public 
fairs,  and  from  every  political  function.  And  by  this  one  great 
nservdtive  measure  of  exclusion,  in  the  slaveholding  States,  the 
>pular  vote  and  action  are  as  much  purified  and  exalted,  as  could  be 

the  so-called  **  free  States,"  by  any  constitutional  provision  that 
ould  serve  to  designate,  and  exclude  from  the  polls,  the  worst  and 
ost  degraded  half  of  its  male  population.  Such  free  or  republican 
>vernments  as  the  Southern  States  would  present,  if  all  tLeir  slave 
id  free  negro  population  had  votes  equally  with  the  wliites,  now  are, 

soon  will  be,  the  governments  of  the  Northern  and  non-slavehold- 
g  States. 

Among  the  false  and  dangerous  but  yet  Ic^timate  deductions  from 
e  broad  doctrine  of  the  equal  natural  rights  of  man,  there  snbse- 
lently  was  started  the  then  novel  claim  of  freedom  for  the  n^ro 
ives.  1'his  deduction  from  general  principles  was  at  first  set  forth 
lietly,  obscurely,  and  regarded  as  a  mere  theoretical  opinion,  im- 
>ssible  to  be  reduced  to  practice.  The  principle  was  admitted, 
hether  by  design  of  some,  or  the  carelessness  and  inadvertence  of 
1,  by  the  fathers  of  the  Kcvolution  and  of  American  independence, 
rom  the  wnrm  and  zealous  advocacy  of  the  equal  English  rights  of 
le  free  people  of  the  colonies,  it  was  but  a  step  of  hurried  reasoning 
f  analogy,  to  advocate  the  equal  natural  rights  of  all  mankind, 
his  folly,  which  attended  the  otherwise  grave  and  profound  politi- 
il  wisdom  of  the  great  men  of  those  times,  was  admitted  periiaps  by 
few  through  design,  but  certainly  through  the  inadvertence  of  the 
any,  amidst  the  general  prefatory  declamation  of  the  Declaration 
'Independence — and,  withouta  word  of  objection  by  Southern  slave- 
3lders,  who  no  more  then  thought  of  legislating  for,  or  producing, 
10  freedom  and  equal  political  rights  of  their  negro  slaves,  than  they 
id  of  their  horses  and  oxen.  Yet  this  mere  sounding  verbiage,  these 
npty  reverberations  of  a  baseless  and  obscure  theoretical  doctrine, 
hich  did  not  then  attract  enough  notice  to  arouse  opposition  or  dc- 
ial,  to  what  was  probably  deemed  the  mere  superfluous  and  un- 
eaning  embellishments  of  a  frotliy  rhetoric,  have  since  served  as  the 
tadel  of  defence,  for  the  new  and  zealous  party  of  abolitionists 
r  negro  slavery,  and  the  arsenal  to  supply  their  chosen  weapons 
)  assail  that  institution. 

In  the  earlier  times  of  British  and  European  history,  there  was 
mrcely  raised  a  voice,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  to  question  the 
pcdlency  or  morality  of  t\\e  \T\aV\Vw\\oTi  o^  xv^^o  «laverj'— or  even 
oppose  the  African  slave-trade,  lV\«ti  \w  iwVL  Qi^QduvncL.   '\^  tofc 
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mimMKtuppori&oia  46  both  Hfm  btgan,  and  grew,  witk  tiie  ioctAam^mt 
flplOMB,  aod  with  the  movements,  of  the  American  KevoIatieP'   aad 
ilexdonT^in  these  now  United  States  of  America.    Thoethe 


IfOiition  to  wjgroalaTe^had  oemmenced,  and  waegradoally  antend^ 
ij^  tk  fllsTefaoIding  America,  long  before  the  tame  ideas  had  beKi  ree» 
in  Eagland.  By  the  latter  oonntij,  the  African  elaTe-trade 
still  carried  on  extenavdy,  and  its  morality  scarcely  qnestioned 
Abj  »  fow,  long  after  nearly  all  the  Ameriean  slor^iokling 
had  abolished  the  trade  far  themsdves.  The  people  of  the 
BoBliheni  States,  who  had  scarcely  any  agrieultoral  labor,  other  than 
Aitt  ^  negro  slaves^  could  not  have  cUvcnrted  themMlvee  of  that  labor, 
wiltaoat  certain  and  general  min  to  themsetres  and  to  the  oonntry. 
Oi^flonme^  the  prsetioal  extinction  of  shirery  was  scarody  thought  of 
Ifjtfmikjf  and  was  advocated  by  none.  Even  if  any  had  then  deemed 
SMPeiy  an  enormous  wrong,  no  individual  slaveholder  would  have 
nsmliiiiiiciil  himself  for  the  existence  of  a  national  evil  (or  even  a 
imiiaoal  sin),  which  he  had  had  no  agency  in  establishing — and  which, 
injieed,  vras  forced  upon  the  colonies  by  the  avarice  and  power  <^the 
rating  mother-country.  Bat  almost  every  man  of  good  feeling  and 
eiMvattid  mind,  in  later  time,  came  (under  the  teaching  and  influ- 
SBaa  of  the  growing  anti-siaveiy  school)  to  consider  the  institution 
iff:  negro  slavery  as  a  great  evil,  public  and  private,  and  whether 
a  political,  moral,  or  economical  question — and  which,  if  pos^ 
to  remove,  ought  to  be  removed,  at  any  cost  that  would  not  be 
lalalerably  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  oonununity.  Such  opinions 
Mw  to  be  general  in  the  Southern  States ;  and  previous  to  1890 
(paihaps  as  late  as  1830),  they  were  almost  universal  in  Virginia. 
MoBM  individuals  went  farther — and  were  ready  to  share  in  all  the 
«crifices  necessary  for  general  emancipation,  upon  some  one  or  other 
of  the  impossible  or  ruinous  plans  proposed  and  advocated  by  differ- 
•Btwild  and  fanatical  philanthropists.  In  England,  which  now  had 
4x^hed  the  African  slave-trade,  and  in  the  Northern  States,  which 
had  got  rid  of  slaves  (never  very  profitable  to  them  except  to  sell) — 
and  neither  of  which  countiics  had  then  remaining  their  previous 
Siercantile  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  slave-trade — there  was  no 
SBBsa  of  self-preservation,  nor  any  lighter  interest,  to  oppose  the  grow- 
ing hostility  to  slavery.  Nothing  is  easier,  or  more  inviting  to  self- 
templacency,  than  for  us  to  declare  benevolent  feelings  and  impulses, 
to  urge  their  being  put  in  practice,  when  at  other  people's  ex- 
Therefore  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  Northern  States  and 
Bagland,  when  no  longer  having  any  interest  to  maintain  and  to  in- 
memae  negro  slavery,  should  carry  their  benevolent  opposition  to  it  to 
Aft  extent  of  their  wildest  fanaticism — and  call  for  its  extinction, 
at  the  risk  (or  with  the  certainty)  of  the  iitter  ruin  of  the 
race  in  the  slaveholding  States. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  incitements,  the  now  practical  aboli- 
doctrines,  and  the  present  abolition  party,  of  the  Northern  States, 
brought  into  existence  and  action,  and  grew  and  strcn^thexved^ 
uatil  they  are  now  supported  by  the  greaietr  nuxnibet  q^  ncA»^  tjl 
Nartbem  SUUe,     Tbis  growing  power,  OneatetiVcv^  v^*'^  «sv\ 
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with  its  fluccess,  to  the  whole  slnveholding  Stateti,  at  letigtli  firo- 
l  a  reaction  in  the  minds  of  the  Southern  people  generally, 
bejran,  for  the  first  time,  to  inquire  into,  and  carefully  to  study 
hole  Buhject  of  slavery,  through  the  means  of  facts  and  sound 
ning — and  not,  as  before,  under  the  deceptive  influence  of  a 
theory,  and  sickly  sentimentality  and  mistaken  philanthropy, 
reaction  began  about  1820  (the  time  of  the  first  abolition 
Dient,  through  and  by  aid  of  Federal  legislation  in  the  euact- 

of  the  Missouri  '*  compromise**  and  unconstitutional  restric- 

and  only  received  its  first  vigorous  and  effective  impulse  from 

ublication  of  Professor   Dew's  "  Esffaji  en  Sfavery^'*  the  earliest 

Iso  one  among  the  ablest  vindications  of  the  institution  that  have 

^n  published.     Since  then,  the  change  of  opinion  has  been  both 

and  general.  Formerly,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find, 
rginia,  a  man  of  education  who  did  not  deem  slaver}'  both  a 
3  and  private  evil.  Now  there  are  almost  as  few  such  men 
lo  not  deem  the  institution  a  positive  and  great  benefit,  as  there 
formerly  who  held  it  to  be  otherwise  tlian  the  great  evil  of  the 

181G,  when  the  "American  Society  for  Colonizing  the  Free 
e  of  Color  of  the  United  States*'  was  formed,  and  had  enunci- 
ts  purpose  and  policy,  and  commenced  its  operations,  the  uni« 
public  sentiment  was  best  suited  to  favor  the  infant  organiza- 
nd  its  avowed  objects.  The  policy  and  the  scheme,  which  were 
>ro{K)scd  to  be  supported,  had  been  originated  in  Virginia.  The 
«t  and  principal  early  patrons  and  advocates  of  the  Society 
fcilaveholilcrs.  The  avowed  object  of  the  Society,  as  indicated 
i  na:nc,  was  to  remove  from  the  United  States,  by  inducing 
voluntary  emigration,  the  free  negroes,  and  to  colonize  them  as 
lepetulcnt  community  in  Afiica.  Tliis  class  (formed  by  earlier 
.'ipations  of  slaves,  which  had  been  induced  by  the  iui;$(aken 
olcncc  of  their  masters),  had  l>ecome  numerous,  and  a 
•U8  nuisance  to  most  of  the  Soutlicrn  States,  and  esi)eciaHy  to  Vir- 
Maryland,  and  Delaware.  With  but  a  few  praiseworthy  excep- 
thc  free  negroes  were,  sis  tliey  continue  to  be,  generally  indolent, 
vident,  and  worthless  as  laborers  or  producenf — and,  in  numerous 
drunken,  vicious,  and  frequent  subjects  for  criminal  justice. 
rir  peculiar  position,  they  served  to  render  the  slaves  discontented 
Liicir  more  constrained,  though  really  much  better  condition ; 
icilitat^d  and  encouraged  their  thefis,  and  other  violations  of 
The  low  degradation  of  the  free  negroes,  in  ignorance,  indo- 
and  vice,  instead  of  being  ascribed,  as  truth  would  require,  to 
egro  blood  and  propensities,  and  the  natuiTil  inferiority  of  the 
intellect,  left  without  the  government  and  direction  of  a  capa- 
a>ter,  was  charged  to  their  inferior  social  and  political  condi- 
ind  their  being  kept  down  in  the  scale  of  society  by  the  superior 
'  and  close  neighborhood  of  the  white  race.  In  the  face  of 
i  proofs  to  the  contrary  that  even  then  existed  (though  Hayti 
7t  then  sunk  to  half  her  pre^eivl  (Ve\^v\v  o^  d^adation,  and  the 
sent  of  cmancipalioxi  in  iVie  \iesX  \ii^\^  N&aii  ^drk. 
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MIOMBeed);  tbd  near  apfMtMMli  to,  if  not  MI  Oiqiialitj  of  the  nigro 
iiHDeet  to  the  white^  was  then  generally  believed  in,  to  an  extent 
1^  now  would  seem  both  ineredible  and  abrard.  The  Europeao 
Ml  Mortbem  fknatieal  philanthropists  then  fallj  believed  (an||[  thej 
Sttl  pretend  to  believe)  that  the  n^ro  is  naturaHj  equal  in  mentid 
p#wer  ta  the  white  man  s  and  that  eqoal  advantages  of  edueatioa 
JMi  portion  wOnld  serve  to  show  the  equality  in  all  resnlts.  If  the 
MMVoleni  slaveholders  did  not  go  so  far,  they  at  least  believed  that 
negro  raee  was  capable  of  being  so  far  instrocted  and  improvedi 

to  i^  lelf-direethig  and  self-supporting,  if  in  an  independent  com- 
ity. The  benefit  to  the  world,  and  especially  to  benighted  and 
■avage  Africa,  of  a  civilized  and  industrious  colony  being  there 
planted,  and  flourishing,  was  a  further  and  more  captivating  induce- 
to  lovers  of  the  human  race  ;  and  all  Christian  philanthropists 
still  more  interested  in  thus  offering,  with  the  supposed  best 
pmpeets  of  success,  the  gospel  and  Christianity,  to  the  sixty  mill- 
iQoa  of  savage  pagans  and  brutalized  idolaters  that  inhabit  Africa. 

Al  that  time,  too,  individual  acts  of  emancipation  of  slaves  were 
gMMrally  esteemed,  not  only  e\*idcnces  of  piety  and  virtue  in  the 
eqp«ncipators,  but  also^  if  accompanied  by  removal  from  the  country, 
aa  being  beneficial  *o  public  interests,  by  lessening  the  whole  number 
0#  slaves,  and  therebv  rendering  more  easy  the  future,  though  far 
tiaso'e,  total  removal  of  slavery,  then  generally  deemed  to  be  a 
paUic  benefit.  For  this  reason,  there  was  still  another  (so-called) 
bsBefit  expected  of  this  Society,  in  its  offered  asylum  in  Afnca  serving  to 
invite  and  encourage  the  subsequent  emancipation  of  numerous  slaves. 
This,  and  other  more  extended  objects  of  like  kind,  were  set  forth  in 
the  speeches  and  publications  of  active  and  zealous  agents  or  members 
of  the  Society.  And  such  declarations,  while  they  served  strongly  to 
invite  and  encourage  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  those  who  were  most 
Opposed  to  slavery,  as  an  evil,  a  wrong,  and  a  sin,  did  not  at  first 
oflend,  or  excite  the  suspicion  or  opposition  of  slaveholders  the 
most  opposite  in  opinion — because  even  these,  at  that  enrly  time,  gcn- 
eially  deemed  slavery  an  evil,  and  hoped  for  its  ultimato  safe  extinction, 
although  they  could  not  see,  and  would  not  seek,  through  certain  loss 
aad  danger,  a  way  to  that  desired  end. 

If  or  these  different  reasons,  operating  on  men  of  vciy  different 
news,  there  were,  at  first,  many  persons  disposed  to  become  zealous 
sopporters  of  the  Colonization  Society ;  while  almost  none  opposed 
it,  or  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  anything  in  the  scheme,  or  in 
its  probable  consequences,  that  called  for  opposition,  or  even  required 
semtiny.  It  had  among  its  movers  and  founder^*,  and  condnued 
to  gain  the  names  and  ostensible  if  not  more  eificient  support  of, 
many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  various  States^— and  every  name  that 
eodld  have  infiuence  on  the  public,  and  was  permitted  to  bo  used, 
was  made  use  of  in  the  list  of  officers  or  dignitaries  or  prominent 
friends  of  the  Society.  As  almost  every  man  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  Society  was  a  good  thing,  and  an  institution  of  lu^lv  ^o%\\\qw^  Vk.^ 
complimented  bjr  his  name  being  asked  for  \ls  ^uw^V — ^wcv\^«^ 
~  denjr  the  request,  eapedally  as  that  alone^  or  N«r^  WvxXa  mnt^ 
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aid  Bcrve  to  place  the  name  promiaently  on  tlie  list  of  the  much 
ded  and  eminent  patrons  of  the  benevolent  scheme.  Many  high- 
nding  names  have  been  thus  used  (and,  perhaps,  some  without 
vc),  of  persons  who  contributed  but  little  else  to  the  Society, 
e  more  obscure  but  active  functionaries  of  the  Society,  who,  in  or 
ough  the  Board  of  IVIanagers  at  Washington,  have  really  directed 
affaii-8,  and  the  policy,  and  the  operations  of  the  Society,  were 
rays  working  on  prominent  political  men,  and  easily  gained  the 
or  of  all.  The  favor  of  President  Monroe  was  by  far  the  most 
>ortant  and  efficient ;  and  it  served  to  preserve  the  very  existence 
the  colony  subsequently  planted,  in  its  early  and  most  feeble  con- 
ion — ^as  will  be  sliown  hereafter. 

B    AVOWED  DESIGNS,    AND     THE    REAL    AND    MAIN   OPERATION"    Of 
HE   COLONIZATION   SOCIETY,  AND   THE  TENDENCY  OP   ITS   POTJCY. 

riierc  never  was  a  new  scheme,  or  association  for  its  furtherance, 
civcd  with  more  general  favor,  than  the  American  Colonization 
cicty.  Tlic  persons  who  most  opposed  slavery,  and  most  desired 
extinction,  and  they  who  were  most  interested  in  its  present  and 
itinued  existence,  were  alike  friendly  to  the  Society,  and  for 
Dosite  expected  and  promised  results  respectively  favored  by  their 
30!»ite  views.  Tlie  Society  was  presented,  though  with  caution, 
two  different  aspects,  to  individuals,  and  to  sections  of  the  Union, 
ping  different  and  conflicting  opinions  in  regard  to  slavery — and  in 
:h  manner  as  to  scorn  favorable  to  ejich  party  separately.  For 
1  first  and  avowed  and  always  claimed  objects  and  designs  of  the 
Ionization  Society,  as  presented  in  its  early  official  papers  (pro- 
ding  from  the  IJoard  of  IManafrers,  or  resolutions  of  the  Society 
opted  in  general  mcetinjis),  there  need  not  be  many  authorities 
3d.  Tlic  record  of  tcif^tiniony  for  this  puri>ose  is  full  and  clear. 
The  American  So<*icty  for  Colonizing  the  Free  People  of  Color  of 
t  United  States,"  is  tlie  legal  title,  recited  in  the  first  article  of  its 
istitution.  The  second  article  more  fully  and  particularly  declares 
it  **  llie  object  to  which  its  attention  is  to  be  exclusively  directed, 
;o  promote  and  execute  a  plan  for  colonizing  (with  their  own  con- 
it)  the  free  people  of  color  residuifj  in  our  country^  to  Africa,  or  such 
ler  place  as  Congress  shall  tlecm  expedient"  The  same  object 
s  held  forth  in  the  first  ^'  Memorial  of  the  President  and  Board  of 
inagei-s"  of  the  Society  to  Congress  in  1817  (republished  in  the 
[)ers  appended  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  Rf-port  to  the  House  of  nepreacniatwcs 
1813,  Doc.  283,  p.  208),  and  the  advantages  to  this  country  of 
noving  the  free  people  of  color  were  therein  stated  at  some  length. 
:idental  benefits  which  were  expected  (and  which  would  be  ad- 
Lted  as  such,  and  highly  appreciated  by  all)  were  also  presented, 
the  expected  indirect  working  of  the  colonization  scheme  to  sup- 
;ss  the  African  slave-trade — and,  by  its  influence,  to  civilize  and 
ristianizc  the  neighboring  savage  nations  of  Africa.  Not  an  inti- 
tion  was  there  given  of  any  'ulterior  ol)ject.  But  in  a  later 
moriiil  (if  1828,  rcpublLshed  in  House  of  Jiep, ,  DccMnent  283  of 
3y  p.  1 72)  to  Congress-,  l\\ft  "Mvxtvsiwcto^  "Vi^^soiEkR  holder  or  less 
jous,  added  something  more,    TVxe^  vYi^smtv  ^-^  \  *^TV»  «3tS^^*^ 
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fito  Ain«rieui  CUonkfttioii  Society]  proposes  to  aoeompUsh  Im,  the 
to  Afiricfti  with  their  owo'conseat,  of  such  people  of  color 
the  United  States  as  are  already  free,  and  of  sach  others  a$  CAs 
of  mdmduakj  and  Me  ^okw  of  ike  different  StateSf  mapkere' 
ijjfkriiertaei"  Even  this  extended  purpose,  repeatedasit  had  been 
MftpBi  and  ribce  has  continued  to  be,  by  functionaries  and  friends  of 
tiUif  Cdonizatioa  Society,  in  many  public  speeches  at  the  annoal 
Miiilinp  or  otherwise,  ^  not  at  first  excite  any  opposition  or  sos- 
fMoo*  The  manumission  of  slaves  was  still  legal  in  sundry  States, 
(ttd  would  still  proceed.  It  would  be  not  less  beneficial  to  the  com- 
aanitj  and  to  daveholders,  that  the  later  manumitted  n^roes  diould 
be- removed,  than  the  earlier.  But  the  pec^le  of  the  South  did  not, 
flpom  these  indications,  suspect  that  the  leading  and  most  infiuential 
riMBbers  of  the  Sodety,  from  the  banning,  had  in  view  the  future 
SQtire  extinction  of  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States,  to  be  acoom- 
■aqie^,  indeed,  as  professed,  by  the  deportation  of  all  the  negroes 
iMrionary  and  even  impossible  as  was  this  latter  measure) ;  and  still 
Ma  cUd  slaveholders  in&r  that  the  agents  of  the  Society  would  be 
•eftive  though  covert  propagandists  of  anti-slavery  doctrines,  and 
BS0Mt  yet  efiident  advocates  for  persuading  wesJc-minded  philan- 
^jhtopists  that  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves  would  be  an  act  of 
Vacj  hi^  merit,  humanity,  benevolence,  and  piety.  The  private  and 
'Sfeeiet  manner  of  such  communication  and  action,  necessarily  and 
sflbetually  precludes  the  facts  being  proved  by  direct  testimony.  The 
iietfl,  in  general,  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  character  and  sup- 
pesed  anti-slavery  opinions  of  employed  Northern  agents — the  par- 
ticular slaveholders  with  whom  they  mostly  associated  and  mig^t 
infliienco — and  especially  from  the  subsequent  efiects  witnessed,  and 
moch  more  in  the  later  than  the  earlier  years  of  the  Society,  in  nu- 
merous testamentary  and  other  manu missions  of  large  numbers  of 
dave9.  But  there  is  plenty  of  proof  of  more  open  action  of  function- 
aries and  friends,  showing  the  general  spirit  of  the  Society  being  in 
Ampot  of  extending  emancipation  and  putting  an  end  to  slavery. 
While  no  individual,  or  body,  has  loudly  and  distinctly  advised  slave- 
hplders  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  there  has  scarcely  been  a  written 
report,  or  speech,  or  other  public  declaration,  proceeding  from  the 
ag^ts  and  friends  of  the  Society,  in  which  individual  acts  of  emanci- 
pation have  been  referred  to,  that  the  occasion  was  not  used  to  highly 
had  the  action  and  the  emancipator.  Such  acts  being  thus  always 
Ughly  praised,  as  showing  evidences  of  most  exalted  humanity,  char- 
ity, and  piety — and  the  (perhaps  otherwise  obscure)  donors  being 
thfis  made  conspicuous  for  their  virtues  throughout  the  Christian 
worid,  could  not  fail  to  operate  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  not  only  to 
the  good,  but  also  to  the  evil  principles  which  influence  mankind — 
ii  vanity,  ostentation,  self-righteousness,  and  self-worship — to  thus 
elevate  and  perpetuate  their  fame,  by  their  adding  to  the  number  of 
manumitted  slaves — whose  welfare  and  happiness  have  generally  been 
gieatly  impiured,  if  not  totally  sacrificed  on  this  shrine  oC  f\3A»^  >Q«D!cq- 
.okpee  and  humanitj,  and  of  evil  both  to  tb^  c\iacve^  ^iv^  \.o  ^^^^ 
toaatijr.    It  18  a  etrong  evidence  that  such  eSecla  Yia.^^  \m«o^  ^^^  > 
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great  degree  the  direct  result  of  the  teachings  of  the  Colonization 
Society  and  its  friends,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  manumirsions  of 
slaves  in  Virginia,  and  especially  in  large  numbers  by  individual 
donors  and  by  testamentary  bequest,  have  greatly  increased  in  latter 
years.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Society,  there  were  comparatively 
very  few.  Yet,  if  the  avowed  opinions  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Mercer  and 
others  were  correct,  that  many  masters,  before  1816,  would  hare 
gladly  emancipated  their  slaves,  if  having  such  an  aFjIum  for  them 
as  the  Colonization  Society  would  afford,  the  number  of  new  manu- 
missions ought  to  have  been  much  greater  as  soon  as  the  asylum  was 
open — nnd  not,  as  is  the  fact,  at  twenty  and  thirty  or  more  years 
after  the  open  and  secret  machinery  of  the  Society  had  been  in 
operation. 

Still  more  plain  and  undeniable  than  of  any  of  these  name  I  influ- 
ences, nrc  the  evidences  that  the  leading,  nnd  most  distinguished,  and 
influential,  and  early  friends  of  the  Society,  have  looked  to  it,  and 
advocated  its  support,  as  tiie  means  for  utterly  destroying  the  institu- 
tion and  existence  of  negro  slavery  in  tiie  United  States.  Such  sen- 
timents have  been  uttered  by  many  in  public  speeches  and  reports, 
published  among  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  and  by  direction  of 
its  Board  of  Managers.  Numerous  other  like  expressions,  though 
from  less  respected  sources,  or,  perhaps,  proceeding  from  obscure  in- 
dividuals, have  received  the  oilicial  impress  and  virtual  authorization 
of  the  Society,  by  being  published  in  the  *'  African  Kei>ository,'* 
which  periodical  publiialidn,  of  very  extensive  circulation,  is  both 
the  property  and  organ  of  the  Ameiican  Colonization  Society,  and 
must  be  presumed  to  be,  in  every  article  it  publishes,  tlic  mouth- 
piece of  the  c^^ntral  power  and  head  of  the  Society,  the  lioard  of 
Managers  at  Wa-hinj^ton.  It  will  be  enough,  for  sustaining  my 
charge  in  this  particular  respect,  to  refer  to  the  words  or  opinions  of 
but  a  few  prominent  olficers  or  ardent  friends  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  either  uttere<l  in  general  meetings  or  otherwise,  pub  i^hed 
through  its  organ.  Like  examples,  from  less  distinguished  sources, 
might  bo  offl'red  in  any  number.* 

At   the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Colonization   So- 
ciety, in  Washington,  the  president,  Judge  Bushrod  Washington,  in 

•  TluK  la  t  nftmcd  procedure  hnn  Veen  *o  coiiiTnon,  ami  latterlr  so  undl^gnlMl.  that  th«  IUt. 
Philip  blaufl^htrr,  <  f  Virgini  t.  priucip  tl  ngent  of  the  Colonisation  Societj  of  ViiKiiiia  (who, 
th'iugii  n  zealoU4  Hdvooate  fur  iho  loloi.ix  itiun  sclicoie,  {.h  aUo  a  loyal  i^oii  of  tho  Sioa'hi,  hai 
dMmCil  it  neccs-nrj.  on  two  d'ffjrcnt  orcii^ioni  tun  I  havo  iiocnaetidontallv— tha.e  maT'liart 
been  more,  an  tlie  need  for  huci  act!  »n  hat  never  tnterniitle  i-~) ,  to  rebuke  thha^ta«e.  Al 
the  unnaal  mo  ting  of  the  American  Colonization  Societj  of  18)3,  the  rep  «rt  of  the  proceed- 
ing! (n  the  African  Repoaitorj.  at  p.  100,  for  April.  18J2;  Rtates  an  foUoWi: 

"Tlio  Rov.  Mr.  Slaughter  p:eA0iited  tho  folloning  preamble  and  roiolution,  which  were 
adnp'cd : 

**  Where.v,  tho  Constitution  of  the  American  Oolnnisatlon  Socletj  declares  thfti  th«  oluect 
to  which  Us  atten:ion  ix  exelusiielif  JirecttJ,  in  '  to  proninte  and  execute  a  plan  for  ei»lonisiiig| 
with  ihcir  own  content,  the  free  pMipU'  nf  cnlnr  residing  in  onr  country.  In  Afiica,'  therefore 

"  Resolred^  That  the  publication  of  nrhem  >s  of  emancipation,  and  argumentii  la  their  isTer, 
In  the  African  RrjtosUoiy^  and  other  ojfirinl  documtnts  of  tk'iM  Socitty^  Li  a  daparlBiW  fttiB  our 
Tundamuntal  law,  and  should  be  excluded  fruni  such  documents." 

Th/«  Ti  olation  w.ts  adoptod,  anl,  a«  It  nppo  irs.  without  a  word  of  otjeetlon.  T»l  il  wsi 
« iotiiUv  dNiegarded  of  .erw-trd,  an  \1^  o\\^eciVwi\>««nvt«'(wut.lr.  In  oon  eauence.  aa  I  And 
r»/n  in'mv  r.'W  detscr.ed  number'*  ot  VV\e  Kti\cAu1R.«v>  \V^tl>  VvV.^'iV^^  *»««h,  18M),  at 
e  A'lDu  il  in<*etin|c  of  the  \m  rlcan  Ort\on\»^V\on  ^»«.\*V.l,  ^»»  wJ^nta  ^^^twMvW^fi  Us. 
iiVtiter— and  with  u  Ullle  of  its  desii^td  «fldc\  ia^j^ws*. 
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Kb  openbg  Bpeecb^from  the  chair,  introduced  the  following  ezpres- 
•ious: 

''The  eflfect  of  this  institution  [the  American  Coloniiation  Society],  if  its 
prosperitj  shall  eqoal  onr  wishes,  will  be  alike  propitious  to  every  interevt  of  oar 
oomestic  society  ;  and  ahouid  U  lead,  as  we  may  fairly  hope  it  will^  to  Ike  slow  but 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery^  it  will  wipe  from  our  political  institutions  the  only  blot 
whick  Mtains  them" 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  Hon.  C.  F.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  in  ad- 
TOcatiDg  the  claims  of  the  Colonization  Society  to  public  favor,  and 
urging  the  reasons  for  supporting  it,  said:  ^^Many  thousand  indi- 
Tiduals  in  our  native  State,  an  you  well  know,  Mr.  Trestdent,  are  re- 
strained from  manumitting  their  slaves,  as  you  and  I  are,  by  the 
melancholy  conviction  that  they  cannot  yield  to  the  sugge-stiota  of 
kumaniiy  without  manifest  injury  to  their  country  " — which  diihculty 
and  fn*eat  obstacle  to  extensive  emancipation,  the  policy  of  the  Col- 
onization Society  was  expected  to  remove. 

In  an  elaborate  letter  and  argument,  to  the  like  general  purport, 
addressed  to  the  American  Colonization  Society,  Gen.  K.  G.  Harper, 
of  Maryland,  said : 

'*The  advantages  of  this  undertaking  [of  the  Colonization  Society]  to  which 
I  have  hitherto  adverted,  are  confined  to  ourselves.  Tney  consist  in  ridding  us 
of  the  free  people  of  color,  and  preparing  the  way  for  getting  rid  of  the  slaves  amd 
of  slavery." 

The  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  then  president  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  at  its  tenth  annual  meeting,  January,  1837,  in  his  open- 
ing address  (published  by  the  Society)  presented  an  elaborate 
argument  to  show  the  feasibility  and  the  expediency  of  the  whole 
negro  race  being  removed  from  the  United  States.  The  very  high 
position  and  reputation  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  great  influence  of 
his  name  and  opinions,  will  make  it  proper  to  quote  more  full  ex- 
tracts from  his  speech. 

After  having  submitted  calculations,  which  served  (as  he  main- 
tained) to  show  the  easy  practicability  of  removing  to  Africa  all  the 
then  tree  negro  population  from  the  United  States,  Mr.  Clay  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  the  same  mode  of  calculation  to  the  slaves,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Assuming  the  future  increase  to  bo  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum 
the  annual  addition  to  the  number  of  blavcs  in  the  United  States,  calculated  upon 
the  returns  of  the  last  census  (1,538.128)  is  46.000.  Applying  ihe  data  which 
have  already  been  staled  and  explained,  in  relation  to  ibj  colonization  of  free 
persons  of  color  from  the  United  States  to  Africa,  to  the  a^grfgatc  annual  in- 
crease of  boih  bond  and  free  of  the  African  racc^  and  the  result  will  be  found  most 
encoui aging.  The  total  number  of  the  annual  increase,  of  both  descriptions,  is 
62,000.  The  total  expense  of  transporting  that  number  to  Africa,  (supposing 
no  reduction  of  present  prices)  [which  had  been  before  stated  fit  $20]  would  be 
$1,040,000,'' &c.  •  *  *  ••  And  this  quantity  [of  tonnage]  would  be  still  fur- 
ther reduced  by  embracing  opportunities  of  incidental  employment  of  vessels  be- 
loDffinff  both  to  mercantile  and  miiiiary  marines.  But,  is  the  annual  application 
of  $1,040,000,  and  the  employment  of  65,000  or  even  130,000  tons  of  shipoinff* 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  beyond  the  ablUt^  u^  \.Vk\%  eo\xtv\t^\  \% 
there  a  patriot,  looking  forward  lo  its  domestic  quiet.  Us  \\;Lpv>^ue««^  ;^XiWV%  )iN^^% 
ibat  would  not  cheerfully  contribute  his  proportion  of  Xho  b\iiAetw  Vv  «.cc^tcv\^^A^ 
^purpose  sojjrreat  and  to  humane  f 
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Tliis  extract,  alone,  is  enough  to  strip  bare,  and  expose  the  false 
pretence  set  up  for  the  American  Colonization  Society,  when  sooth- 
ing down  Southern  opposition  or  alarmed  interests,  that  the  policy  of 
the  society  is,  as  at  Arst  announced,  the  removal  o^  free  ne^rroes  to 
Africa  only.  Tlie  ulterior  design  or  object  of  general  emancipation 
(whether  by  purchase  or  otherwise)  need  not  be  set  forth  more  plmnly 
than  in  this  speech  of  the  distinguished  president  of  the  Society,  and 
as  endorsed,  by  its  reception  and  publication,  by  the  managers  of  the 
Society.  It  is  not  my  business  here,  nor  is  it  needed,  to  expose  the 
errors  of  Mr.  Clay's  estimates,  and  the  impossibility  of  ca]T)'ing 
through  the  scheme,  were  it  ever  so  desirable  for  tliis  country  ;  and 
the  enormous  cruelty,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Asiatic  despot- 
ism, of  annually  removing  to  remote  exile  (to  say  nothing  of  cost  of 
life,  and  other  sufferings  to  be  th|re  encountered)  of  the  whole  ac- 
tual increase^  necessarily  including  all  the  female  children  before  their 
rcjiching  maturity  of  age,  of  an  entire  race,  amounting  to  fifty-two 
thous^and  persons  annually,  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  parent 
stock  left  in  the  United  States  shall  be  extinguished  gradually  by 
death  ! ! !  No  one  but  a  thorough  ^'  philanthropist"  could  for  a  mo- 
ment entertain  a  scheme  so  full  of  cruelty  and  horror,  and  so  pro- 
tracted in  operation  ;  and  none  but  blind  fanatics  could  be  persuaded 
that  the  execution  was  morally,  even  if  physically  possible. 

But  monstrous  and  shocking  to  every  feeling  of  humanity  as  are 
the  moans  here  recommended,  as  operating  upon  the  blacks,  the 
worst  re«<ults  to  the  masters,  and  to  the  white  race,  have  not  been 
named.  It  is  clear  that,  in  this  magnificent  scheme  of  expenditure 
(which,  liowcver,  would  not  serve  for  one  tenth  the  cost  of  its 
avowed  objects),  nothinjx  is  allowed,  or  understood,  for  paying  the 
owners  for  thoir  slaves.  "Jhercforc,  if  it  were  possible  to  be  executed, 
in  addition  to  the  general  loss  and  great  damage  to  all  the  southern 
States,  as  coinnumitii's,  in  losing  nearly  all  their  present  agricultural 
labor,  and  paying  the  larger  amount  of  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion to,  and  subsequent  support  of  the  colonists  in  Africa,  the  slave 
owners  would  be  deprived  of  forty  six  thousand  slaves  a  year,  or  all 
the  increase,  and  at  the  age  of  their  greatest  value,  without  receiv- 
ing the  smallest  payment  as  compensation  ! 

iiut  no  man  of  sound  judgment  can  suppose  that  the  great  intel- 
lect of  Henry  Clay  couhl  be  duped  by  such  estimates  as  ho  conde- 
scended to  use  for  the  purpose  of  operating  npon  other  minds ;  or 
that  he  could  have  believed,  for  a  moment,  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  remove  the  whole  black  race  from  the  United  States  to  Africa, 
with  any  means  for  subsistence  for  the  emigi*ants  in  their  new  homes. 
This  utterly  impossible  accompaniment  of  colonization — removal  to 
Africa — was  stated  merely  to  suit  those  who  required  it,  and  who 
could  believe  in  it.  All  that  was  possible  of  Mr.  Clay*8  scheme, 
and  with  the  accomplishment  of  which  part  ho  and  other  dear- 
sighted  emancipationists  would  have  been  content,  would  have  been 
\be  gencrdl  emancipation  of  slaves,  without  any  (or  but  a  nominal 
nd  fallacious)  compcnsaliou  to  \Wvc  ovrxv^ta — and  without  the 
"uelty  and  horror  of  the  attempt,  wi^t\i^  m^5««BW^\?j  ^^Qeh^  vuMia- 
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tion,  of  compulsory  deportation  to  Africa  of  the  whole  increase  of 
the  race  in  the  United  States. 

Mj  only  other  citations  of  proofs  will  be  all  from  a  single  source, 
which,  as  a  whole,  may  be  taken  as  the  exposition  of  the  views  and  ob- 
jects of  all  the  colonizationists  of  the  Northern  States,  as  well  as  of  a 
few  (also  alike  opposed  to  slavery)  in  the  Southern  States.  This  source 
is  a  review  which  first  appeared  in  the  "  Quarterly  Christian  Spec- 
tator" (at  New-Haven),  of  March,  1833,  and  was  soon  afterward 
reprinted  in  separate  pamphlet  form,  under  the  title  of  a  '<  Review 
of  Pamphlets  on  Slavery  and  Colonization."  From  the  place  and 
manner  of  publication,  and  the  rapid  republications,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  this  exposition  was  industriously  and  gcnendly  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  Northern  States — and  very  cautiously  and  qui- 
etly placed  in  the  hands  of  but  a  few  persons  holding  or  inclining  to 
like  opinions  in  the  Southern  Slates.  The  only  copy  that  I  have 
seen  or  heard  of,  was  sent  to  a  Southern  slaveholder,  distinguished  for 
philanthropy,  generosity,  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  whatever 
]^e  deems  his  duty  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and  especially  valuing 
the  Colonization  Society  as  a  means  for  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
the  supposed  evil  of  negro  slavery.  That  copy  is  directed  to  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  referred  to,  "  with  Elliott  Cresson's  best 
respects."  Mr.  Cresson  was  a  vice-president,  and  a  principal  and 
efficient  agent  and  patron  of  the  American  Colonization  Society^ 
The  argument  is  in  answer,  and  immediately  addressed  to  Garrison, 
and  the  most  violent  of  the  abolition  party,  who  had  justly  charged 
the  Colonization  Society  with  double-dealing — but,  most  unjustly, 
with  being  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  is  to  deny  these 
charges,  and  to  assort  the  opposite  views  and  tendency  of  the  Colo- 
nization Society,  that  this  pamphlet  was  written.  The  general  tenor 
is  to  this  purpose.  A  few  quotations  will  be  enough  to  show  the 
character  of  the  work,  and  what  must  have  been  the  autlior's  opin- 
ion, and  that  of  all  who  coincided  with  him,  as  to  tiie  certain  work- 
ing and  final  results  of  the  Colonization  Society. 

"  The  actual  tendencies  of  the  enterprise  of  planting  colored  colonics  in  Africa 
from  America,  are,  so  far  as  the  aitolition  of  slavery  is  concerned,  the  following  : 

"  It  secures  in  many  instances  the  emancipation  of  slaves  by  individuals,  and 
thus  brinu:?  the  power  of  example  to  bear  on  pvhlic  sentiment.  This  is  not  con- 
jecture ;  it  is  proved  by  the  induction  of  particulars.  The  friends  of  the  Col- 
onization Society,  in  their  arguments  on  thi-*  subject,  can  read  off  a  catalogue 
of  instances  in  which  emancipation  has  already  resulted  from  the  prof^rcss  of  this 
work.  We  know  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  argument  and  state- 
ments of  colonizationists  prevent  emancipation.  I5ut  tlie  PJ*oi)er  proof  of  this 
assertion  would  be  to  briiii^  forward  the  particular  facts.  Tell  us  of  the  indi- 
viduals wlio  have  been  etfoctually  hindered  from  setting  their  slaves  at  large, 
by  what  they  have  read  in  the  African  Kenository,  or  by  what  they  have  heard 
from  tlic  agents  of  the  Society.  We  say,  then,  that,  unless  the  testimony  of  facti 
can  deceive  us,  colonization  is  brin(rin^  the  power  of  example  to  bear  on  puhlir  gen- 
timent  at  the  South,  in  regard  to  slavery.  Each  single  instance  of  emancipation 
is  indeed  a  small  matter  when  compared  to  the  continued  slavery  of  two  mill- 
ions; but  every  such  instance,  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a  slave-holding  com- 
mnnity,  is  o  strong  appeal  to  the  natural  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  jnslirc  in  all 
who  witness  it." 

**  Not  Unvti  has  done  more  to  make  the  ntgro  cHaraclrr  resptcte A  )>\j   muxVvfw3L» 
Mod  to  afford  the  means  of  making  the  negro  ooasoioaa  ol  ^v%  ixiw^o^A^  N}a»iTw 
Liberia  baa  already  ncoo/npiiahed-"     (p.  20.) 
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**  African  colonization,  so  for  as  it  is  successful,  -will  bring  free  labor  into  the 
lirest  an<l  most  extended  competition  with  slave  labor,  and  will  thus  make  tJu 
niveraal  ahdition  of  slavery  incrUabUy    (p.  20.) 

**  Tlie  friends  of  slavery  may  dream  that  this  work  [colonization  in  Liberia] 
I  to  perpetuate  their  miserable  system  ;  but,  if  any  of  them  do  thus  imagine, 
bey  err  as  jn^atly  in  that,  as  they  do  in  supposing  that  the  repeal  of  the  pro- 
Bctivc  tariff  will  relieve  them  from  their  cmbarrnssments."     (p.  2L) 

**  Tlie  great  body  of  the  friends  of  the  Colonization  Society  at  the  South,  no 
!ss  than  at  the  North,  regard  the  scheme  of  that  institution  as  something  that 
'ill  ultimately,  in  some  way,  deliver  the  country  from  the  curse  of  slavery  V 

"  Had  the  scheme  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  never  been  under- 
iken,  who  believes  that  projects  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  have  been 
>  soon,  if  ever,  discussed  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia?'* 

"  The  hour  in  which  the  debate  on  slavery  commenced  in  the  Capitol  at 
ichmond,  may  be  considered  as  having  sealed  the  death  warrant  of  the  system, 
ot  only  for  Virginia,  but  for  the  nation.  Certainly,  the  greatcT  the  succesa 
'hich  shall  attend  the  colonization  of  Africa,  the  greater  will  l)e  the  progress  of 
ublic  opinion  toward  tliis  con8ummntion"^f  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America. 
lut,  as  the  author  says  more  at  length,  even  were  the  Society  now  to  come  to 
n  end,  and  its  colony  also,  "  still  it  will  be  true  that  the  indirect  influence  of  the 
[merican  Colonization  Society  has  secured  the  ultimate  alolition  of  slavery.^*    (p.  22.) 

If  any  person,  after  havinp;  read  even  no  more  of  such  opinions* 
han  appear  in  passi\ges  quoted  in  this  section,  shall  not  be  convinced 
hat  the  continued  object  of  the  chief  mover?,  advocates,  and  agents 
•f  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  the  tendency  of  their 
ffbrts,  are  the  general  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  abolition  of 
lavery,  such  persons  must  be  so  completely  encased  in  prejudice,  as  to 
K5  invulnerable  to  the  power  of  evidence  or  reasoning. 

So  much  for  the  avowed  policy  and  objects,  and  the  more  real 
nd  important  and  covert  objects  of  the  Society — or  rather  of  the 
2w  functionaries  who  have  really  controlled  the  policy,  and  directed 
he  appropriation  of  the  fuiuls  contributed  by  the  confiding  liberality 
f  thousands,  who  were  content  to  give  to  what  they  supposed  a  good 
tbject,  without  examination  of,  or  interfering  with,  the  conduct  of  the 
cw  more  zealous  persons  who  were  willing  to  bear  the  bnrden  of 
ho  administrative  duties  and  services.  The  Colonization  Society  was 
t  first  so  generally  favored  by  public  opinion  and  sentiment — there 
iras  so  little  suspicion  entertained  by  any  of  those  who  were  outside 
f  the  small  circle  which  enclosed  its  acting  functionaries  and  its 
fading  spirits — that  there  was  no  scrutiny  of  cither  its  public  or 
lore  secret  policy,  and  almost  no  opposition  to  its  procedure,  for  a 
jng  lime.  Some  few  able  writers  attempted  opposition — among 
hem,  CJov.  Giles  and  Prof.  Dow  of  Virginia.  But  they  addressed 
hemselves  to  deaf  cars  and  cither  careless  or  prejudiced  minds — 
nd  without  producing  any  importi\nt  elFect.  When  the  men  of  the 
louth  generally  lost  their  faith  in  the  working  of  the  Society  (for 
he  first  professed  objects),  they  simply  withdrew  silently  from  its 
upport,  but  made  no  opposition  to  it.  The  double-dealing  policy 
a'ospered  and  succeeded  lor  a  long  time,  in  deceiving  both  the  pro- 
lavery  or  slaveholding  interest,  and  the  anti-slavery  or  abolition 
larty.  The  latter,  in  the  Northern  States,  though  truly  and  greatly 
ivored  hy  the  ulterior  dei'i^ins  and  the  actual  working  of  the  Colo- 
ziition  Society,  were  the  tirst  o^cwvWX,  ^lwvJlV}  \\\^  xsckftro  words  used 
deceive  and  quiet  the  slavehoVdeta.    TVvft\5vVV.ct,^^wi'«\!tfM\T»\Qwgst 
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zealoua  for,  or  evon  favorable  to,  the  first  avowed  oljecta  of  the 
Society,  have  generally  remained  quiet,  and  also-deluded  still,  to  some 
extent,  for  a  much  longer  time.  And  even  now,  though  much  the 
greater  number  of  all  the  former  Southern  friends  have  withdrawn 
their  earlier  and  active  support  of  the  Colonization  Society  and  its 
colony,  there  are  but  few  Southern  men  who  have  yet  taken  the  pains 
to  investigate  the  real  ndain  tendency  of  the  Society,  and  to  under- 
stand and  oppose  the  danger  which  it  threatens  to  the  interest  of 
slaveholders  and  of  the  Southern  States,  and  to  the  contentment  and 
happiness  of  the  slaves,  and  to  the  very  existence  of  negro  slavery  in 
the  States  where  that  institution  remains. 


ART.  Vr,-THE  MOUTHS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

OBSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 

The  New-Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  been  again 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor  to  the  subject  of  deep- 
ening the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  now  so  much  obstructed, 
to  the  enormous  detriment  of  its  commerce. 

It  seems  that  at  the  date  of  the  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Chamber,  the  following  amount  of  merchan- 
dise was  delayed  at  the  bar,  seeking  ingress  or  egress  : 

Cotton,  bales 71,986  at  $60  00 $4,819,100 

Tobocco,  hhds 8,337  at  160  00 600,660 

Sngar,      do 2,277  at    76  00 170,775 

MoIas8€8,  bbls 1,676  at    12  00 18,900 

Pork  and  Beef,  bbls 11,309  at    18  00 208,6(52 

Flonr,  bbl8 11,417  at      6  60 62,793 

Lard  and  Hams,  tierces 2,929  at    30  00 87,870 

Wheat,sack8 3,789  at      1  00 8,789 


Total $6,367,339 

Inward  bound 2,000,000 


Total $7,367,839 

Referring  to  the  heavy  losses  entailed  by  this  state  of  things, 
Hot  only  upon  the  commerce  of  New-Orleans,  but  that  of  the 
\vhole  country,  the  committee,  consisting  of  Wm.  Creevy, 
T.  L.  Wibray,  J.  B.  Morison,  Gr.  A.  Fosdick,  and  P.  H.  Skip- 
'With,  say  : 

"  New-0rlkan3,  Feb.  4,  1869. 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  tliat  there  is  held  in  check,  in  consequence  of  the  iinpedi- 
Yticiits  to  navigation  above  referred  to,  property  worth  nearly  five  and  a  half 
ttiillions  of  dollars,  the  interest  on  which,  for  a  single  day,  at  six  per  cent,  per 
^nnnm,  amounts  to  about  $1,000.  In  tliis  estimate,  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
Vainc  of  the  ships,  nor  any  but  the  leading  articles  of  produce  ;  nor  of  the 
cuirgoos  of  the  ships  which  nave  cleared  and  are  ready  for  sea,  and  whose  com- 
tkiaudcrs  deem  it  more  prudent  to  remain  at  the  wharf  until  there  is  a  prospect 
of  getting  over  the  15ar  without  difficulty*  than  to  V\o  at  w\c\\cvt  X^'iA^  «t 
Aground  on  the  Bar  iu  the  crowd  o(  nhips,  andliablo  to  dati\Ck^  IVx^X^^tXaj^V 
lu^  Bm/ of  GgarcB ;  in  itscJf  auificieut,  in  tb©  opVnVoii  ol  ^oxix  ^qw^sm^V^s^i^*^ 
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rrost  public  attention,  and  caiisc  the  most  indifferent  to  reflect  on  the  cnls 
kely  to  arise  from  eueb  a  deruntrvinent  of  the  conimcrco  of  the  city ;  and 
rhich  will  end  in  Uie  total  ruin  of  our  trade,  and  even  our  very  cxiiftence  as 
lie  emporium  of  the  Southwest^  unless  promi)t  and  energetic  means  are  adopts 
d  for  the  removal  of  these  obstructions. 

"  Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subiect  of  the  railroads  which  now 
up  the  Mississippi  river,  and  have  tlieir  tenuini  on  tlic  Atlantic  shore  ;  and  of 
he  injury-  which  they  were  likely  to  work  tx)  the  trade  of  Xew-Orleans,  by 
ivertiuif  the  produce  of  the  great  valloy  of  the  ^lississippi  from  its  natural 
utlot  there  ;  but  these  your  commitU'e  have  read  and  listened  to  without  the 
}ast  feeling  of  alarm,  having  an  abiding  confidence  that  the  Mississippi  river 
rould  continue  to  be  the  great  highway  for  the  pro<luce  of  the  valley  which 
tears  its  nume,  and  New-(.>rloans,  the  groat  depot  and  point  of  exportation  to 
jng  as  there  was  free  eoniinunicatiun  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  vessels  of 
be  class  required  by  the  yearly  increasing  necessities  of  trade  ;  but  they  must 
onfess  that  the  spictaelc  whicfi  presented  itself  to  them  at  the  Bar  gave  rise 
0  grave  a])prvhension8  whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to  retain  the  trade 
f  2few-0rloans  and  maintain  its  position  as  the  greatest  exporting  city  of  the 
Fnion,  unless  some  measure  of  relief  iss]>eedily  granted  ;  nor  are  the  movements 
oing  on  around  us  calculated  to  allay  these  fears.  Already  rival  cities,  tak- 
ig  Uie  advantage  of  our  mi.'tfortunes,  are  putting  forth  their  claims  to  a  share 
f  the  trade  which  has  heretofore  been  ours,  and  which,  we  are  constrained  to 
dmit.  it  needs  no  prophetic  eye  to  discern,  must  soon  seek  other  channels 
nless  these  obstructions  are  removed  ;  for  your  committee  do  not  doubt  that 
ver^'  facility  will  bo  given  by  our  rivals  to  those  frequenting  thia  port  and 
lart,  which  their  own  resources  and  all  the  outside  aid  they  can  bring  in  will 
ommand. 

**  In  the  list  of  property  detained  at  the  13a r,  is  comprised  one  item  of  nearly 
cveuty-two  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  Some  of  these  outward-bound  shijM 
ave  been  detained  for  several  weeks,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  jiar- 
ies  in  want  o(  cotton  will  a;:ain  send  their  orders  to  New-Orleans  if  there  is 
lie  least  likelihood  of  a  siiniJar  delay  in  getting  it  to  market,  and  if  this  enm- 
lunity  U  luA  alive  to  its  inlerrst,  the  now  famous  cotton  mart  of  New- 
)rleunswill  speedily  In-conie  a  thing  of  the  jmst.  Again,  the  bills  of  exchange 
rawn  airainst  the  cargoes  so  detaiiiod.  will,  in  all  probability,  mature  l>cfore 
lie  produce  arrives,  when,  by  all  ordinary  ealeulati(»us,  it  would  have  been  at 
ana  in  time  to  meet  them  ;  and  this  is  another  raniilieation  of  the  evil  which 
nay  overtake  us  in  the  shape  of  a  derangement  of  our  monetary  affairs,  con- 
L»quent  upon  the  diiiiculties  whieh  parties  may  experience  in  raising  funds  to 
?tire  the  same. 

"  Of  the  value  of  the  cargoi-s  of  the  inward-lxmnd  shi])s  your  committee  have 
o  data,  but  thoy  think  it  may  be  safely  put  down  at  two  millitms  of  dollars, 
lany  of  these  ships  arc  la<len  with  good.s  destined  for  the  AVest  and  Western  trade, 
nd  it  requires  but  a  slight  effort  of  the  imagination  to  picture  the  lops  ami  incon- 
eniencc  whieh  the  owners  have  suffered  by  havingtheirgoo<ls  detained  until  the 
irojK;r  sen.son  for  their  sale  has  ])ast.  These,  again,  are  not  likely  to  order  their 
upplies  to  be  shipped  via  Xew-i  )rleans,  until  they  have  the  assurance  that  these 
npediments  to  the  navigation  have  been  permanently  removed.  In  looking 
t  the  question  from  this  jioint  of  view,  we  can  see  that  the  interest  of  the 
ousumer,  although  ai)j>arently  remote,  is  actually  near  and  j»ositive.  So  large 
n  amount  of  goods  being  kept  out  of  market  must  necessarily  enhance  the 
alue  of  those  on  the  sj)ot,  and  he  therefore  has  to  contribute  his  quota  of  the 
>S8  by  the  advanced  prices  which  he  has  to  pay  for  the  articles  of  import 
rhich  he  requires.'' 

Annexed  to  the  conimittce's  report  is  one  from  Captain  Dun- 
lan,  a  distinguished  engineer,  who  demonstrates  the  practical 
)ility  of  keeping,  at  a  moderate  expense,  a  draft  of  20  feet  of 
rater  permanently  on  the  bar,  a  depth  quite  sufficient  for  all 
10  requisitions  of  commerce.  \JQ^\^aTwlTv^vcv\t^t^\at  the  first 
rrect  soundings  of  the  n\out\ia  wexft  m^^^m  \^*i%^\i>j  Ki^j^ 
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toin  Talootty  U.  S.  Engineer,  and  the  next  in  1851-52,  by  the 
Coast  Sulrveyy  and  that,  from  a  oomparison  of  data,  it  appears 
there  is  an  outward  tendency  of  the  land  and  the  bars  amount- 
ing to  one  mile  in  every  fifteen  years ! 

"  Now.  if  we  oonsider  the  deep  waten  of  the  Golf  to  aTenige  only  86  feet  in 
depth,  and  take  the  tidal  bar  at  a  mean  of  14  feet,  this  eztenuon  men  nstheenor- 
mova  deposit  of  12,000  enbie  yards  within  the  bar  limits  of  the  Southwest  Pass, 
•ad  about  8,000,000  eabio  jards  on  the  bar  of  Pass^-rOntre,  in  a  single  year, 
■■d  this  withont  estimating  tiie  amonnt  thrown  npon  the  other  passes,  or  that 
wUeh  ii  earned  beyond  the  bars  into  the  sea. 

**  Fran  all  of  whieh  it  fellows  that  the  origin  of  the  tidal  bar  formation  is  the 
impact  of  this  slngffishnnder  current  with  the  comparativfly  still  waters  of  the 
Qmff  whieht  retarding  the  under  currents  still  more,  produces  a  tendency  to 
aqulibrium,  in  which  the  sediment  in  suspension  is  lilenthr  and  rapidly  depos- 
ited. In  ihet,  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  many  instances  that  any  check 
to  the  emnrent  of  the  sedimentaiT  stream  will  produce  a  deposit  of  the  sediment 
proportional  to  the  degree  of  retardation,  and  that  where  sedimentary  waters 
nafiim^  entirely  quiea^nt,  they  soon  completely  purify  themselves  and  become 
limpid." 

.  Tho  following  desoription  of  the  tumuli  or  mud  lumps 
whioh  constitute  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  river, 
will  be  found  very  interesting : 

**  These  singular  tumuli  are  constantly  rising  and  subsiding  on  the  long  sweep 
of  flats,  tidal  bars,  and  low  lands,  around  the  several  mouths. 

**  Their  |;eneration  is  most  frequent  at  the  annual  spring  floods  or  high  water, 
si  which  time,  also,  the  bars  are  in  their  worst  condition. 

**  When  the  river  is  low  and  comparatively  free  from  sediment,  many  of  the 
smd  Itmipe  subside,  and  the  bars  ttiemsclves  naturally  improve,  because  the 
Mtive  origin  of  their  formation  has  in  a  great  measure  ceased  from  the  greater 
stability  of  the  upper  river  banks. 

**  It  would  appear  from  this,  that  the  origin  of  the  mud  lumps  is  in  some  waj 
intimately  connected  with  the  rise  in  tlie  river,  but  various  theories  of  their 
formation  have  been  advanced  by  eminent  geologists  and  scientific  men. 

"  Lyeli  regards  them  as  due  to  the  existence  or  accumulated  vegetable  matter 
in  the  bars,  which,  decomposing  in  the  course  of  time,  generates  large  quantities 
of  gaseous  matter.  In  escaping  from  their  confinement  beneath  the  muddy 
deposit,  these  gases  exert  an  effort  to  throw  up  the  mud,  and  the  action  being 
continuous  and  accumulative,  the  detritus  of  the  bar  is  finally  raised  above  the 
aorfiuse  of  the  water,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wind,  sun,  rain, 
aad  waves. 

^  The  tendency  of  the  mud  to  crack,  disintegrate  and  slide  on  exposure  to  the 
•bove  causes,  produces  the  fissures  in  their  tops  and  the  semblance  of  volcanic 
aation  peculiar  to  them. 

^  Forshey,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  their  formation  to  be  due  to  n  subterrn- 
aean  connection  between  them  and  distant  salt  springs  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  his  theory  being  in  part  based  u|)on  the  character  and  temperature  of 
the  water  thrown  out  from  their  craters,  which  is  extremely  salt,  and  colder  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  sea. 

"  Other  theories  assign  their  origin  to  the  action  of  the  river  current  or  of 
tha  gulf  waves  striking  against  an  out-cropping  current  stratum  in  the 
•nbmerged  bar,'  wbicli,  yielding'  to  the  continued  action,  is  forced  up  above  the 
•mface. 

"  The  height  of  the  waves  above  the  ordinary  level  gives*  of  the  two,  the  sea 
wave  theory  the  preference  over  that  of  the   current  action,  as  it  accounts  for 
the  raising  of  the  mud  lumps  above  the  surface,  on  the  common  %yx\iv%  NXi^iot^ 
that  water  seeks  its  own  ierei,  and  will  rise  out  of  a{is&TlTi^  lo  vlVca^vV.  ^ck^fxn^v^^ 
thai  ofite  foantaia  head, 
-WIiMterermay  be  the  real  primary  cauae  of  tholr  foTinaVioTi,\V.\a  %\x^«tfs^W 
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rpoRcs  to  knovt  tlint  tUcy  invariably  precede  and  Terr  materially  Miist 
furniation  of  the  bar  nna  the  outward  progrese  of  tlio'  land,  bv  forming 
8  or  lodgments,  against  which  the  deposition  of  the  materiau  held  in 
ikIou  are  rapidly  accumulated.'* 

o  progress  of  the  various  attempts  to  deepen  the  channel 
)  river  is  thus  detailed  by  Capt.  Duncan  : 

0  first  attempt  ot  improvement  on  the  posses  of  the  Mississippi,  was  made 
Genenil  Goveruiiiout,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Taleott,  in  1839. 

ic  moans  lie  employed  were  the  ordinary  bucket  dredge,  which  it  appeare 
y  fiiilcd,  even  under  the  auspices  of  an  intelligent,  practical  agent  of 
imciit.  Cnpt.  Taleott  entertained  the  opinion,  however,  that  dredging 
lery  might  bo  mode  effective  on  the  bars,  if  tried  on  tho  same  princi- 
ut  under  more  favorable  circumstances. 

1  further  efforts  were  abandoned  until  1852,  when  the  General  GoTemment 
I  into  a  contract  with  the  Towboat  Association  to  open  the  paasce, 
contract  "was  completed,  and  tho  work  effectively  done  in  twelve  months, 
eans  emplo^'ed  by  the  Association  were  the  ordinary  dredge  harrow  and 
r,  which,  within  the  time  called  for  by  tho  contract,  succeeded  beyond 
poct:itions  of  every  one  in   opening  a  channel  18  feet  deep  by  over  300 

width,  over  a  bar  averaging  H  foot  in  depth.  The  distance  between 
imary  and  secondary  bases  of  the  bar  at  the  time,  or  from  the  18  Icet 
outside  to  the  18  feet  depth  inside,  was  one  and  a  half  miles,  jnst  abont 
t  is  at  present 

ic  name  means  have  been  employed  with  the  like  success  on  tlie  bara  of 
I  of  the  Hcdimentary  streams  in  England. 

further  steps  being  taken  to  keep  open  the  Southwest  Pass  after  the  com- 
I  of  tho  contract  of  the  Towboat  Assuciation,  and  the  causes  of  the  foitna^ 
'  the  bur  continuing  to  act,  it  of  course  became  in  a  short  time  as  imprae- 
to  navig{i*ion  as  ever. 

consi'(]iK'ncc,  in  l^oO,  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  the  United  States 
ossr.-*.  Craiijj  it  Hip:litcr,  to  open  a  btraitjht  channel  of  UOO  fett  wide  at 
I.  and  -0  fot-t  dc«>p,  thr()U<rh  tUc  bar  of  the  Southwest  Pass,  and  a  similar 
'1  throui^li  tho  bar  of  thi;  Pass-u-rOiitro,  which  work  was  to  have  been 
jtod  in  t<:n  months. 

om  tho  date  of  their  completion,  they  furthermore  contracted  to  keep  both 
0  passes  open  f(»r  a  period  of  four  and  a  half  years. 

e  contract  was  subsequently  modified  to  read  l8  instead  of  20  feet  in  depth, 
ditiunal  time  was  allowed  tbo  contractors  for  opening  the  passes, 
e  means  stipulated  for,  were  to  close  up  tho  minor  passes,  and  to  throw  ont 
dams'  as  jetties  into  the  main  channels,  and  by  concentrating  the  water 
ULinner,  to  make  the  current  do  the  bottom  cutting  and  scouring. 
leso  '  Meig  dams*  are  patented,  and  consist  of  a  single  row  of  heavy  piline 
at  distances  of  about  o  feet  apart,  with  tho  intervals  filled  up  with4*inch 
ng  driven   in  juxtaposititm,   and    secured  above  the  sorfiico  by  string- 
to  which  the  lioads  of  the  sheet  ])iling  are  spiked, 
lis  same  princiide  of  ilei>penini^  channels,  by  concentrating  the  water,  haa 
icccijsffully  aj^plied  in  many  inst^mces ;  as  in  tlie  Clyde  Improvements  (Scot- 
where  parallel  dikes,  ma'Ic  of  piling  and  eribwork,  filled  in  with  stone, 
jund  admirably  to  etlect  its  object,     it  was  done  on  a  large  scale,  however, 
an  enormous  cost.** 

5  attempts  of  Craig  &:  Righter  having  proved  a  signal  failure 
their  proposed  method,  and  other  efforts,  equally  unsuooess- 
ics,  were  made  by  blast insf  with  gunpowder.  In  the  ntter 
'e  of  these  eiforts  Capt.  Duncan  is  forced  to  fall  back  upon 
)rdinary  dredge  and  harrow,  which,  he  does  not  doubt| 
mswer  tlio  required  pwrposo,  Tl\o  estimate  of  expense 
allows ; 
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*T1m  bw  8h#ii]d  be  remoTed  froih  the  Stonthwest  Paw  first,  and  Afterward 
li»4-l'^^  M^  be  opened. 

A  low-preeeare  boat  of  the  required  lice  will  cost,  when 

new,  eyeirUiing  complete •  $50,000  00 

Bwrow  and  eoraper,  with  tackle  complete 1,600  00 

Cnet  of  equipment $51,500  00 

71m  coet  per  month  of  working  this  machinery,  day  and 
night,  will  be  as  follows  : 

1  captain $166  60 

Ipifot       90  00 

Imate 45  00 

1  carpenter 45  00 

1  chief  engineer 125  00 

Sass't       " 225  UO 

S  strikers 60  00 

8  steersmen 60  00 

'  IS  firemen ^00 

IS  deck  bands 860  00 

Isteward 40  00 

"Icook 40  00                    • 

1  assbtant  to  steward 5  00 


$1,621  66 

9,000  barrels  of  coal,  at  70c ... .  ' 8,400  00 

Blwrcs,  Ac, of  aH  kinds 600  00 

Total  monthly  expenses,  when  working  day  and  night. .     $10,621  66 

"  If  we  snpposa  the  Southwest  Pass  to  be  opened  in  four  months  by  the  appli- 
Itiim  of  this  machinery,  wo  shall  have  as  follows : 

Cost  of  equipment $51,500  00 

Cost  of  force  and  stores  for  4  months 42,486  64 

$98,986  64 
To  which  add  10  per  cent,  for  wear  and  tear,  &o 9,898  66 

Total  cost $103,885  80 

If  wo  suppose  that  Pass- ti-l' Outre  can  be 
opened  iu  4  months,  we  have,  cost  of  force 
and  stores  for  4  months $42,486  64 

Add  the  10  per  cent,  as  above 0,308  66 

Total  cost  opening  Pass-u-rOutro $  51,885  30 

Or  for  opening  both  passes,  the  cost  will  bo 155,270  60 

Or  about  15  i  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  opening. 

"  After  the  passes  are  once  opened  effectively,  it  is  presumable  that  smaller 
ottts  and  lighter  machinery  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  open. 

''At  all  events,  it  will  only  1  c  necessary  to  act  upon  the  bars  occasionally. 
hich  can  be  done  in  the  diiylimc,  and  tho  consequent  reduction  of  force  and 
lal  will  effect  a  grcit  reduction  of  t!ie  monthly  cost 

**  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  this  harrowing  and  scraping  must 
s  a  constant  operation,  in  order  to  bo  perfectly  successful,  as  must  also  be 
By  other  plan  in  its  application  to  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi  river." 

Congress  and  the  State  Legislature  are  now  appealed  to,  by 
▼ery  consideration  of  public  duty,  to  act  with  promptness 
od  decision  in  this  matter.     A  committee  Vioa  \>^^i\  ^^^vuXft^ 
7  repair  to  Washington  City.     The  editor  ot  \K\a^w\^N^ 
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acted  with  a  similar  committee  in  1852|  and  waited  with  them 
upon  the  Executive,  and  in  1856  he  pressed  upon  the  then 
Secretary  of  War  the  acceptance  of  the  proposals  of  the  Tow- 
boat  Company  of  New-Orleans,  which,  if  acceded  to,  would 
have,  perhaps,  obviated  much  of  the  present  difficulty.  The 
Secretary,  however,  acting  under  the  advice  of  his  engineers, 
came  to  a  different  determination. 


AKT.  Vn -CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS. 

The  admirable  English  library  of  Bohn,  contains  no  work 
more  interesting  and  unique,  than  that  of  Mr.  Pettigrew,  en- 
titled "  Chronicles  of  the  Tombs."  We  have  lately  spent 
many  agreeable  hours  in  its  perusal,  and  are  tempted  to  take 
a  cursory  survey  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

To  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
extensive  collection  of  epitaphs ;  but  Mr.  Pettigrew  draws  also 
upon  the  prolific  stores  of  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy* 
Epitaphs  are  often  of  great  value  to  the  biographer  and  histo- 
rian, and  supply  many  important  gaps  in  the  records  of  the  past. 
Some  of  the  most  precious  of  the  earlier  time,  were  destroyed 
by  the  bigotry  of  the  Puritans,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
monasteries.  The  mound  and  the  pyramid  were  the  earliest 
known  monuments,  and  they  were  followed  by  pillars,  col- 
umns,  tombs,  etc.  Many  inscriptions  have  been  deciphered, 
also,  from  the  mummies  of  Egypt. 

The  Greek  epitaphs  are  very  beautiful,  in  poetry  and  prose, 
and  are  commonly  epigrammatic.  The  following  is  by  Looa- 
idas,  of  Tarentum,  and  is  a  mother's  offering  to  her  son  : 

"  Unhappy  child  !     Unhappy  I  who  shed 
A  mother's  sorrows  o'erlhy  funeral  bed  ! 
Thou'rt  gone  in  youth,  Ainyn  as  ;  I  in  age, 
Must  wander  through  a  lonely  pilgrimage. 
And  sigh  for  regions  of  unchanging  night. 
And  sicken  at  the  day's  repeated  light. 
Oh,  guide  me  hence,  sweet  spirit,  to  the  bourne 
Where  in  thy  presence  I  shall  cease  to  mourn.*' 

The  following,  by  Anacreon,  on  the  tomb  of  Timocritus,  is 
in  the  finest  epigrammatic  style  : 

"  Timocritus  adorns  this  humble  grave  ; 
Mars  spares  the  coward  and  destroys  the  brave." 

What  can  be  more  toucVvm^  ^^d  l^^^wtvCal  than  the  follow- 
ing, upon  the  tomb  o£  a  'w\fe'\ 
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'*  Tean,  Hetodoral  <m  thy  tomb  I  ahad, 

I«OTe*s  last  libation  to  the  ahadea  below ; 
Teara,  bitter  teara,  by  fond  remembrance  fed. 

Are  all  that  Fate  now  leavea  me  to  beatow. 
Vain  aorrowa !  vain  rtgnU  I    Yet  lovelieat  t  thee, 

Thee,  atill  they  follow  in  the  ailent  am. 
Retracing  houra  of  aocialconverae  free, 

And  aoft  endearmenta,  nerer  to  return.** 

The  Roman  monaments  were  ordinarily  erected  on  the 
highways,  so  as  to  be  more  noted,  and  the  catacombs  offer 
most  interesting  material.  A  frequent  and  beautiful  expres- 
sion, handed  down  to  our  time,  is  found  upon  many  of  their 
tombs — "St^  tibi  terra  levis^^ — "  Light  lie  the  earth  upon  thy 
grave." 

The  mausoleum,  a'  kind  of  very  splendid  tomb,  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  course  pursued  by  Artemisia,  wife 
of  Hausolus,  who,  in  her  afiBiction  at  the  death  of  her  husband, 
drank  his  ashes  in  her  liquor,  and  ereoted  to  his  memory  a 
superb  monument. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  one  must  not  take  too  literally  or 
faithfully  the  inscriptions  which  chronicle  the  deeds  of  the 
deported,  for,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  ^^  On  lapidary  inscriptions 
a  man  is  not  upon  his  oath,"  and  as  Crabbe  remarks,  '*  They 
are  often  but  the  offerings  which  flattery  sells  to  pride." 
The  following,  which  appears  at  Oxford  upon  the  tomb  of  one 
of  the  Fellows,  is  certainly  not  open  to  that  charge  ; 

At  the  Vatican,  in  Rome,  appears  the  following,  to  the 
memory  of  Caius  Julius  Maximus,  a  child  two  years  old : 

"  Oh,  relentleaa  Fortune,  who  delighteat  in  crael  death. 
Why  ia  Maximua  so  early  anatchecf  from  me? 
He  who  lately  used  to  lie  beloved  on  my  bosom, 
This  stone  now  marks  his  tomb — behold  hia  mother  !*' 

'  There  are  few  inscriptions  of  the  Saxon  period.  Recent  ex- 
oavations  in  England  have  brought  to  light  some  in  Runic 
and  Saxon  letters,  belonging  to  the  sixth  century.  They  con- 
tain little  more  than  names  and  dates,  and  English  epitaphs 
seem  not  to  run  farther  back  than  the  eleventh  century,  in  Eng- 
land, being  mostly  in  the  Latin  tongue.  French  epitaphs  were 
common  there  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
following  Is  devoted  to  the  Black  Prince,  and  is  dated  1376  : 

**  Whoso  thoQ  be  that  paeaeth  b^e, 

Where  these  corpes  interred  he : 

Understand  what  I  shall  saye, 

As  at  this  time  speake  I  maye. 

Such  as  thou  art  aometyme  was  1 ; 
Such  oa  J  am  auch  ahalt  thou  bee. 
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I  liltle  thougfht  on  the  houre  of  de«tli« 
See  long  ai  I  f  njox  eJ  breath ; 
Great e  nchet  here  I  did  pr>a(te«ae, 
Whereof  I  made  great  noblenesse ; 
I  had  gold,  silver,  wardr»be,  and 
Greale  treasures,  horses,  houses,  lande. 
But  now  a  caitifTe  poore  am  T, 
Deepe  in  the  ground  lo  here  I  lie. 

My  beautye  greate,  is  all  quite  gone, 

My  fleshe  is  watted  to  the  bone. 

My  house  i«  narrow  nowe.  and  thronge,  « 

Nothini(  but  truthc  comes  from  my  tongue; 

And  if  ye  shoulde  see  mce  this  daye, 

I  do  nnt  thinke  but  ye  woldc  saye 

That  I  had  never  beene  a  man, 

S^  much  altered  nowe  I  am ! 

For  God *s  sake,  praye  to  the  heavenly  Kinge, 

That  he  my  soul  to  heaven  wolde  bringe  ; 

All  theye  that  praye  and  mnke  accorde 

For  mee  unto  my  Ood  and  Ijorde ; 

God  place  them  in  his  paradi«e. 

Wherein  noe  wretched  caiiilTe  lies/* 

The  Latin  tongue  is  thought  to  be  the  roost  apt,  in  elegance 
and  force,  for  inscription,  and  the  English  the  least  apt,  and 
on  this  account  the  statues  to  Pitt,  Peel,  Canning,  Bentinck, 
etc.,  have  nothing  more  than  the  name  and  dates.  The  learned 
Dr.  Parr  declined  writing  an  epitaph  on  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
English  language,  though  admitting  it  would  bo  the  most  ap- 
propriate, if  adequate,  since  the  fame  of  the  great  Doctor  was 
altogether  English.  Johnson,  himself,  was  indignant  on  the 
idea  being  suggested  to  him  of  composing  Goldsmith's  epitaph 
in  English,  and  remarked  that  ho  **  would  never  consent  to 
disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  with  an  English  in- 
scription." It  was  in  his  epitaph  on  Goldsmith  that  the  so 
oflcn  quoted  lino  occurs: 

"  Nullum  quod  IcttigiL  non  ornavii." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Pettigrew,  that  success  in  epitaphs  con- 
sists in  expressing  the  thou*2hts  in  the  shortest,  clearest,  and 
easiest  way,  by  the  most  harmonious  arrangement  of  the  best 
chosen  words  both  for  moaning  and  sound.  **  By  this  coarse 
the  epitiph  will  bo  strong  and  expressive,  without  stilfncss  or 
affectation,  and  it  will  be  short  and  concise,  without  being 
either  obscure  or  ambiguous."  The  following  by  Pope,  on  Sir 
Isaao  Newton,  was  justly  rejected,  as  out  of  taste  : 

*♦  Nature,  and  nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in  Night, 
God  said,  Let  NtcwTON  be,  and  all  was  Light." 

The  following  is  vety  VcnvV^ii  •. 

!•  passing  loutv^V,  Vo  cotsv^  vo  \.\v^^?^ 
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This  idea  is  found  in  most  languages.  In  Etiglish  it  is  ex- 
pressed variously,  ^'  As  thou  art  now,  so  onoe  was  I,"  etc.,  eto. 
In  the  following  it  is  very  happily  rendered  : 

**  Time  wi»,  T  stood  where  thou  doet  now, 
And  viewed  the  dead  at  thoa  dost  me, 
Ere  long,  thoaMt  lie  aa  low  aa  I, 
And  oUiera  stand  and  look  on  thee.'* 

The  vanity  of  earthly  possessions  is  well  expressed  in  many 
quaint  epitaphs : 

"  What  I  gave,  I  have, 
What  I  spent,  I  bad. 
What  I  left,  I  loat  by  not  giving  it" 

The  following  on  Admiral  Blake,  is  of  the  bombastio  order, 
and  is  ib  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard  : 

"  Here  lies  a  man  made  Spain  and  Holland  shake  ; 

Made  France  to  tremUle,  and  the  Turks  to  qnake. 

Thus  he  tamed  men ;  but  it  a  lady  stood 

In  *o  eight,  it  raided  a  palsy  in  his  blood  ;    ■ 
*  *  •  •  * 

At  sea  he  thandered,  calmed  each  rising  wave, 
And  now  he*o  dead,  aent  thundering  to  his  grave.** 

One  Bobert  Shirtoun,  in  the  year  1652,  pays  tribute  to  his 
two  departed  wives : 

<*  First  blessed  me  with  many  children  fair. 
The  second  nurst  them  with  maternal  care.*' 

Many  of  the  laudatory  epitaphs  which  are  found,  are  in  the 
style  of  our  ordinary  obituary  notices,  fulsome  and  ridiculous. 

The  introduction  of  punning  into  epitaphs  would  seem  to 
be  the  least  tolerable  liberty  with  such  grave  and  solemn  mat- 
ters.    Yet  we  find  one  on  John  Calf,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. : 

"  O  cruell  Death,  as  subtle  as  a  Fox, 
Who  would  not  let  this  Calf  live  till  he*d  been  an  oxe, 
That  he  miuht  have  eaten  both  branches  and  thorns, 
And  when  he  came  to  his  father's  years,  might  have  worn  horns.* 

On  Mrs.  Rose  Sparke,  1615  : 

**  Sixty-right  years  a  frafrrsnt  Rose  she  lasted, 
No  vile  reproach  her  virtues  ever  blasted. 
Her  autumn  past,  expects  a  glorious  springe,"  dec. 

On  John  Warner : 

•*  I  Warner  once  was  to  myself, 
Now  V^'arning  am  to  thee. 
Both  /iTing,  dying,  dead  \  "wat, 
See  then  thou  warned  be  J*^ 


cflaoTii^^'- 


One  Cfcesi     ^  ^••J^V^ 
f  ot  he'*  * 

Vf bo  uved  a  i»  serous  •,  a3  ««■ 

,,  ep^P^  '^^^  '''''  Votlou  are  very  ourioos. 

Died  for  10  Godfrey  T^^^^' 

XUOtUel  «*  ^^  f3, 1  am  g 

ueaoet.,   r^,^^  me 


\ 


ed  ovet  to  ..  „     uc.  *  ^,  .^fe  .^^,^. 

-rucy  Uv*!"!  wiin 
upon  VV19  ^^  ^^^^  ^^Vaea^n*^  ^■"',  ^boim  fled, 
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The  fidlowiogi  oa  Biaokett,  the  poet  and  oobUer,  k 
«Ue : 

"Bot  mre  hiiD»  je  critic8»  fait  folIiM  are  past. 
For  the  obbUar  u  coma,  •■  he  ought,  to  hie  IaH.** 

This,  on  John  Bell,  is  quaint  and  admonitory  : 

'*  ly  Jockj  Bell,  o*  Braikenbrow,  liee  onder  thia  atane, 

Waa  man  of  my  meat  and  maater  of  mr  wife. 
If  Hiov  done  bettor  in  thy  time  than  I  Ad  in  mine, 
Take  Ibia  atano  off  my  wame  and  lay  it  on  thine.'* 

.  At  this  point  we  mast  rest,  having  travelled,  it  is  admitted, 
rather  ont  of  onr  acoustomed  route,  thoush  unfortunately  we 
liave  only  passed  through  a  portion  of  uie  interesting  work. 
A  large  number  of  epitaphs,  noted  for  their  peeuliarity,  whioh 
were  marked  by  us  to  be  oopied,  must  be  omitted  for  want  of 
spaoe.  Let  the  reader  refer  to  the  volume  itself,  and  he  will  find 
epitaphs  on  kings  and  nobles,  on  poets,  lawyers,  and  doctors  ; 
(Mithetic,  admmiitoiy,  bombastic,  ludiorous,  eooentrio;  and,  be* 
sides,  he  will  find  some  curious  speculations  in  regard  to 
monumental  sculpture,  inscriptions,  funeral  emblems,  etc. 
We  have  never  lighted  upon  a  rarer  book. 


ART.  YIIL-HISTOEICAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

BATON    ROUGE ^ITS   PAST,    ITS   PRESENT,  AND   PFS   FUTURE. 

Several  yeara  aince  we  publiahed  a  aeriea  of  papera,  which  embraced  Tory 
eompleie  hiatorieai  and  atatiatical  recorda  of  many  of  the  towna  and  pariahea  of 
Lottiaiana,  prepared  by  gentlemen  in  the  aeveral  neighbjrbooda,  well  acquainted 
with  the  facta  and  traditiona  of  which  they  apoke.  We  ahould  be  pleaaed  to  cou- 
tinae  thia  aeriea,  and  invite  further  contributions,  intending  after  awhile  to  gather 
up  the  infarmation  into  one  compact  volume.  We  are  in  thia  way  carrying  oat 
the  viewa  of  the  Legiilatore,  providing  at  one  time  for  a  Bureau  of  Statistical 
which  we  presided  over,  but  which,  from  defecta  in  its  organisation,  did  not  pco- 
doce  the  anticipated  advantagea. 

The  parishes  on  which  we  mainly  desire  information  now  arc  Franklin,  lisfayette, 
Livingston,  Rapides,  Sabine,  St.  Tammany,  Tensas,  Terre  Bonne,  Union,  Vermil. 
Son  and  Waahington — who  will  impart  it  ? 

The  following  on  Baton  Rouge  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Stueckrath  : 

It  is  our  desire  to  present  a  eketch  of  past  events,  intimatelj 
connected  with  the  early  history  and  foundation  of  Baton  Rouge, 
**  the  Revolution  which  delivered  it  from  the  yoke  of  Spain."     Most 
persons  have  received  from  "  tradition'*  a  very  erroneous  impression  of 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  early  history  of  the  Capi- 
tal; and  our  statements  can  be  tru.stcd  as  correct,  iot  vy^^V^N^^^ED^ 
from  reliable  authorhy.     The  facts  of  the  capture  o?  \\«A.ow\^w^'Vri 
General  Philemon  Thomas,  can  be  testified  to  by  ati  e^e-V 
r(H:,,  L — NO.  IV,  6 
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nee  de  Leon  landed,  in  1513,  on  the  c6B8t  of  Florida.  After 
Hernando  de  Soto  explored  the  vast  regions  wliich  Leon  had 
lie  died  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  having  accomplished 
ng  for  his  countiy.  He  is,  however,  the  first  white  man 
e  eye  scanned  the  course  of  the  Father  of  Waters. 
Salle,  a  gallant  Frenchman,  started,  in  1678,  with  a  vmall  party 
*ench  and  Canadians  from  the  French  possessions  in  Canada,  in 
1  of  the  IMississippi,  and  he  has  the  glory  of  having  taken  pos- 
n  of  the  country  he  explored  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France, 
iving  it  the  name  of  Ix)uisiana ;  a  territory  extending  from  the 
ers  of  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  bounded  on  the  east  by 
British  possessions  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  its  western  limits 
1  the  solitudes  of  the  far  West.  The  territory  was  named  and 
possession  of,  but  that  icas  all/ 

was  only  in  the  year  1G90  that  the  French  succeeded  in  estab- 
r  a  colony  in  Louisiana,  and  Iberville  formed  a  settlement  on  the 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  establishing  the  head  of  the  e<^ony  at 
i  liny,  and  exploring  the  country. 

1722,  Bienville,  a  brother  of  Iberville,  laid  the  foundations  of 
Orleans.  A  prophetic  genius  seemed  to  have  directed  him^  and 
led  to  hitn  the  groat  destinies  which  awaited  the  city  of  which 
d  the  corner-stone. 

e  French  colony  of  Louisiana  was,  however,  onerous  to  the 
er-country. 

17G(),  the  king  of  Franco  made  to  Spain  and  England  a  cession 
I  whole  province  of  Louisiana.  To  Spain  he  gave  all  the  lands 
west  of  the  ]Missi«pippi,  with  I^ew-Orleans  and  the  island  on 
I  it  in  built,  that  is,  that  tract  of  land  bounded  north  by  the 
;huc  Bayou,  wc?*t  by  the  river  Mississippi,  east  by  the  lakes 
epa?,  I'ontdiartrain  and  Borgne,  and  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
iius  encircling  New-Orleans.  England  received  the  whole  of 
crritory  eMt  of  the  ]Missi«sippi,  with  the  exception  of  New- 
na.  The  inhabitants  of  New-Orleans  thought  that  the  mother- 
:ry  was  i^ir pet  rating,  not  only  an  act  of  injustice,  but  an  outn^ 
tlieni,  in  thus  scUuig  them,  without  their  consent,  to  another 
,  as  if  they  were  no  better  tlian  slaves.  They  raised  the  stand- 
f  rebellion  against  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  petitioned  the 
;h  government  to  take  tliem  buck  like  children  and  brethren, 
I  vain, 
hen  mta\^si  is  at  stake,  there  are  neither  friends  nor  kindred, 

•'  Falsclioixl  l)nyotli  falsehood  onlv» 
But  truth  must  purchase  truth :!  " 

1779,  Spain  having,  in  conjunction  with  France,  declared  war 
9i  England,  to  aid  the  Americans  in  their  struggle  for  independ- 
Don  Bcrnando  de  Galvez,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana, 
led  against  the  fort  of  Baton  Rouge,  which  was  a  stronghold  of 

Jiritain  in  the  solitudes  of  T^uisiana,  and  was  defended  by  a 
m  of  -iOO  men.  Tlie  fort  o£  "BaXoiv  How^  -^^a  WIU  during  the 
CO  of  the  Frencli  colony  uuder  l\icri\>X^ 
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Ofllnis  iuiTiiig  amfod  In  flight  of  the  fert,  benegtd  it,  Mtt'ng  hU 
a  liitie  to  &•  aoiitliwmrd  of  the  spot  now  filM  by  square  No. 
%  tMJtwocn  North  BoaleTaid  and  CoDvention-street.  On  the  28d 
of  September,  1779,  bis  first  gun  was  fired,  and  a  moment  after,  the 
kill  was  eni^loped  in  nnoke.  Col.  Dixon,  in  behalf  of  England, 
aeked  for  a  otpitnlattoa,  wfaidi  was  granted. 

"The  battle  of  Baton  Boage  drove  forever  Uie  British  out  of  the 
pwvin^a. 

In  1795,  Spi^,  bf  a  treatj  with  the  United  States;  recognised  the 
mmy  of  Gon^[«ss  over  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
had  been  oeeded  bj  France  to  England,  keeping,  however,  to  herself 
1il0~  Floridas  and  the  grant  she  had  received  from  France. 
-  Bnt,  in  IMl,  she  gave  up  to  Bonaparte  the  T^rritorj  of  Louisiana* 
SB  she  had  recaved  it  from  France. 

The  great  emperor  sold  it  to  the  United  States,  knowing  that 
under  the  protection  of  that  infant  republic  alone,  it  could  proiq>er 
and  develop  its  resources. 

In  1808,  a  village  was  beginning  to  spring  op  around  the  fort  of 
Ballon  Booge.  Some  of  the  first  houses  had  been  built,  and  some  of 
Ihem  stOl  are  standing.  One,  perhaps  the  finest  built,  is  the  house 
now  aitnated  on  the  comer  of  Repentance  and  Convention  streets, 
opposite  BIr.  Waller's  office.  It  was  the  mansion  of  Governor  Don 
Onlos  Grandpre. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Baton  Rouge,  comprised  in  the 
Territory  of  Florida,  yet  pined  under  the  yoke  of  Spain,  became 
jealous  to  see  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  liberty.  That  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  was  encouraged,  as  some 
think,  by  secret  agents  of  the  Federal  Government  By  them  the 
dame  was  fed.  One  hundred  in  number,  dissatisfied  with  this  state 
of  things,  under  command  of  Greneral  Philemon  Thomas,  assembled 
srt  St.  Francisville,  and  resolved  to  march  against  the  fort  of  Baton 
Rouge. 

On  the  night  of  the  38d  of  September,  1810,  thirty-one  years 
after  the  fort  had  surrendered  to  Gralvez,  and  on  the  same  memorable 
day.  General  Thomas,  at  the  head  of  his  mounted  riflemen,  arrived 
st  the  fort  in  order  to  put  his  designs  into  execution.  The  coinci- 
dence here  is  strange,  and  worthy  of  notice — ^the  23d  of  September 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  two  captures  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Grandpre  at  once  rallied  around  him  his  little  band,  and  resolved 
to  conquer  or  die  at  his  post  He  was  summoned  to  surrender,  but, 
like  Lwnidas,  he  answered,  '^  Come  and  take  us."  Not  one  of  his 
^ns  were  loaded.  He  knew  it,  and  therefore  could  only  return  the 
fire  of  bis  musketry. 

Grandpre  gave  the  order  to  fire,  and  a  discharge  from  the  Amer- 
ican rifles  responded  to  the  fire  of  the  fort,  and  our  young  hero  fell, 
covered  with  wounds,  as  though  almost  eveiy  shot  hod  been  aimed  at 
Ilia  breast.  With  his  fall,  the  fire  of  the  fort  ceased,  and  Baton 
Souge  was  taken.  Ho  was  buried  in  the  CalhoUe  ^Wt^  ^  ^vw% 
^ty,  and  not  a  atone  marks  the  spot  where,  \n  T\<i^ec\,  ^viis^iet  ^^ 
msbea  of  the  hero. 

On  the  7th  day  of  December,  1810,  C.  C.  C\a\\)OTtws  ^QN^nvox  ^^ 
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e  Territory  of  Orleans,  marched,  under  a  detachment  of  militxa,  ch- 
ined of  Governor  Holmes  of  MiasisBippi,  to  St  Francisville,  when 
3  unfurled  the  American  flag,  thus  taking  possession  of  the  Terri- 
wy  in  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

The  District  of  Baton  Uouge  being  annexed  to  the  Territory  of 
rieans,  was  divided  by  Claiborne  into  six  parishes — namely,  Feiici- 
la,  Kost  Baton  Rouge,  St.  Helena,  St  Tammany,  Hiloxi  and 
oscagoula.  They  have  since  been  subdivided,  and  now  form  seren 
Irishes — viz.,  East  and  West  Feliciana,  East  Baton  Rouge,  St 
denn,  St.  Tammany,  Livingston,  and  Washington,  which  even 
>w  lire  known  by  the  name  of  Florida  paiishes. 
Baton  Rouge  was  a  military  post  until  the  beginning  of  this  Gen- 
try, when  the  foundations  of  a  city  were  laid  by  Antonis  Grass, 
sq.,  p]li  Beauregard,  E^q.,  Richard  Devall,  Esq.  and  Gilbert  Leonard, 
sq.  Diifei*ent  parts  of  the  capital  bear  the  names  of  its  founders. 
In  its  different  changes  of  dominion,  Baton  Rouge  has  always  re* 
ained  a  military  post ;  now  it  is  both  a  city  and  an  arsenal. 
When,  in  1779,  the  fort  was  taken  by  Don  Bernardo  De  Galvez, 
e  house  which  is  now  seen,  where  the  fort  once  stood,  was  then  in 
Jstence,  and  was  inhabited  by  Col.  Dixon,  the  English  commander, 
nder  the  shelter  of  its  roof  dwelt  Don  Bernardo  De  Gulvez,  and  it 
IS  since  been  the  residence  of  General  laylor,  when  the  old  veteran 
sided  in  Baton  Rouge,  previous  to  his  filling  the  Presidential  chair. 
Baton  Rouge  means,  literally  translated  from  the  Frendi,  ^*Red 
ick"  and  derives  its  name  from  the  fact,  that  two  Indian  tribes, 
liosc  lands  terminated  on  its  soil,  marked  their  common  boundary 
le  with  a  pole  painted  with  vermilion. 

In  the  year  lb20,  liaton  Rouge  was  incorporated,  and  received  its 
arter;  since  when,  it  has  risen  to  the  proportions  of  a  city,  and 
.s  become  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Louinana. 
The  poe^ition  of  Baton  Rouge  i^ccures  its  claims  to  future  greatness, 
jilt  on  a  hill  which  rises  Jar  above  the  level  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is 
e  only  point  of  the  coast  of  that  river  which,  within  the  limits  of 
e  State  of  I^uisiana,  stands  above  high  water-mark,  except  the 
luffs  of  Port  Hudson  and  St.  Franrisville.  The  town  sits  on  the 
estcrn  extremity  of  a  highland  ridge,  which,  branching  ofTfrom  the 
lleghanics,  advances  like  a  promontory  across  the  lowlands  of 
^uisiana.  Where  that  chain  is  broken  off  by  the  Mississippi,  it 
!es  and  forms  the  keystone  of  the  hilly  regions  of  Louisiana. 
The  State-House  at  Baton  Rouge  was  erected  in  1847.  The  foU 
iving  names  are  engraved  on  nmrble  slabs,  on  the  fiont  of  the  edi- 
e,  which  is  built  of  brick : 


ISAAC  JOHNSON, 

Govtmor. 
TRASIMON  LANDRY, 

Jji.  Governor. 
PBESTON  W.  FARRAR, 

Speaker  Houte  Repreaentativet. 
NEWTOif  RICHARDS, 

MonnoTanut  /tcU. 


MAUNSFL  wiirre, 

WALTKR  BRA8HEAR, 
DANIEL  D.  AVERY, 

C/Ofmniicioiwrj. 
J.  H.  DAKIN.  ArekitrcL 
Erected,  1847. 
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Otaad,  ffooajf  and  pecalior,  the  capital  slanda  in  solitary  migest j 
ooi  the  banki  of  the  river.  It  looks  like  one  of  those  ancient  castles^ 
whoee  rtrins  now  line  the  banks  of  the  Rhfne. 

The  statae  of  George  Washington,  the  Father  of  the  Republic,  is  the 
woric  of  Hiram  Powers,  Esq.,  out  of  the  purest  of  ItHliHn  white 
marble,  has  lately  been  erected  in  the  rotunda  of  the  building,  pro- 
eorld,  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  in  token  of  vcnoration,  by  the  State 
of  LouisianiL 

The  American  Oovemment  commenced  building  the  a^nal  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  and 
the  barracks  have  become  somewhat  dilapidated,  but  are  now  under- 
going  some  repairs. 

The  ordnance  department  has  always  been  kept  in  the  most 
elq»nt  order,  and  it  is  now  the  most  l>eautiful  rituation  in  the  town. 

There  is  also  a  penitentiary  here,  and  300  convicts. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  is  .situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  in  which  yon  have  a  view  from  the  river.  It  is  the  largest  and 
most  elegant  building  in  the  city. 

The  mercantile  business  is  very  good,  and  increasing.  A  large 
number  of  stores  are  being  continually  added. 

The  land  in  the  neighborhood  is  rich,  and  generally  cultivated  in* 
ngar  cane. 

At  present  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  six  thousand. 

ThfHre  are  several  female  and  male  schools,  all  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  with  intelligent,  faithful,  and  pleasant  instructors. 

There  are  now  four  Protestant  churches  and  one  Roman  Catholic. 

The  Presbyterian  church  was  built  in  1828  ;  the  Methodist  about 
1855,  and  the  Episcopal  and  Chrbtian  churches  were  erected  about 
1858. 

The  Harney  House,  under  the  superintendence  of  Wm.  J.  Rhorles, 
Esq.,  gives  general  satisfaction  to  all  sojourners,  as  regards  comforta* 
Ue  accommodations  and  good  fare.  ^ 

Two  daily  papers  are  published  in  tliis  metropolis ;  the  Advocate^ 
and  the  Gazette  and  Comet.  Tlie  first  is  a  State  paper,  published  by 
Messrs.  Taylor  &  Bynum,  who  have  shown  all  courtesy  in  advan- 
cing the  interests  of  the  Review. 

The  Legislature  is  at  prei»ent  in  session.  This  being  the  one 
designated  by  the  Constitution  to  make  a  new  apportionment  of  the 
State,  the  assembled  wisdom  is  just  now  earnestly  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  several  propositions  for  that  purpose.  The 
Constitution  explicitly  states  that  no  law  shall  be  enacted  until  the 
apportionment  is  made,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  have  now  been  in 
session  some  five  weeks  without  having  adorned  the  statute-books 
with  any  new  evidences  of  their  wisdom. 

In  conclusion  it  gives  us,  however,  great  pleasure  in  stating  to  our 
friends,  that  the  benefactors  of  the  rifling  generation  have  assembled 
here,  and  are  endeavoring  to  place  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state  upon  the  surest  foundation. 

The  Act  of  tho  31st  Alarch,  1853,  for  t\ie  oT^prnxaXXoxv  o^  ^^ 
**Smifuvy  of  Learning  of  the  State  of  Louisvana^^  ^aa  Mi  «Am\n^^ 
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complete  one ;  unfortanately,  the  committee  of  the  General 
mbly,  for  revising  the  statutes  of  the  State,  emasculated  that  act, 
155,  of  its  most  valuable  provisions,  leaving  to  the  Board  of 
tees  only  the  functions  of  a  building  committee. 
i  the  session  of  1858,  the  General  Assembly  enacted  a  new  law, 
ing  a  new  Board,  called  "  The  Board  of  Superinsors  of  t/ie  Semi- 
of  Learning  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,*^  to  consist  of  fourteen 
bers,  of  which  the  Governor  of  the  State  is  cx-officio  president, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Education  a  member ;  the  other 
re  being  appointed  by  the  Goveiiior  and  Senate — which  Board 
|uircd  by  the  law  to  receive  the  building  when  completed  and 
^  to  be  turned  over  by  the  Board  of  Trustees — to  prepare  a 
ie  of  government  and  instruction — to  appoint  professors,  etc. 
lis  Board  held  its  iirst  meeting  in  December  last,  in  Alexandria, 
roe  miles  and  a  half  from  wliich  town,  in  the  pine  hills  on  the 
site  or  north  side  of  Bed  River,  on  a  healthy  site,  the  magnifi- 
building  is  situated.     Thence  it  adjourned  to  meet  here  on  the 

February,  1850,  to  prosecute  its  labors  in  the  organization  of 
institution — to  enab!c  it  to  do  which,  a  further  appropriation  is 
ircd  by  the  Legislature,  of  $20,000,  to  provide  accommodations 
nstructors,  furniture,  apparatus  and  books  for  the  institution, 
in  increase  of  its  permanent  revenue,  now  arising  from  the  lands 
1  by  the  General  Government,  which  is  ¥8,000  to  Sl6,000  a 
,  for  "  two  years  onlt/,^^  to  enable  it  to  be  started  respectably,  prop- 
and  usefully  to  the  people  of  the  State,  whose  property  it  is. 

committee  has  been  appointed  to  endeavor  to  procure  the 
igc  of  such  an  act  through  the  Tjogislature. 
vo  plans  are  proposed  for  organizing  the  institution — one  to  make 
**  lIiGn  Grade  Lifenm/  Institution^''*  requiring  a  very  considerable 
ce  of  advancement  as  a  prc-rcquis^ite  for  admission  into  its  classes; 
other  to  make  it  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  under 
litary  system  of  government,  by  which  the  young  men  would  be 
e  a  part  of  the  governing  power  themselves,  and  in  which  those 
mof/eSy  Arts,  and  Scif.'ficc'ij  of  practical  use  in  the  daily  walks  and 
ations  of  life,  and  its  business  as  well  as  in  its  more  elegant 
nplisliments,  shall  be  taught. 

Uon  Bouge,  the  present  metropolis  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
had  many  checks  to  her  growth  and  prosperity ;  but  of  late 
)  she  peems  at  last  to  have  shaken  the  dust  from  her  sandids^  in 
r  to  keep  pace  with  this  age  of  progress,  and  to  take  hex  rank 
position  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 
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We  liftvd  thought  that  these  laws  were  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
ought  to  be  repealed  eyeiywhere  ;  but  a  correspondent  in  Kentucky  ingeniously 
argiiea  to  the  oontrary. — [Editor. 

It  18  well  known  that  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  our  usury  laws 
have,  of  late,  been  much  questioned  in  this  country.  Writers  have 
denounced  tbem  as  unnatural  and  inequitable ;  though,  as  yet,  I 
have  seen  no  writer  who  has  placed  this  subject  before  the  country  in 
its  proper  light.  Tliey  have  all  placed  it  upon  a  false  and  deceptive 
basis.  They  all  proceed  upon  the  basis  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
interest,  or  the  hire  of  money,  should  not  fluctuate  with  demand  and 
supply,  as  do  all  other  commodities.  At  a  superficial  glance  there 
seems  to  be  great  plausibility  in  their  position.  At  first  it  seems 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  it  should  not.  But  there  is  a  reason, 
and  it  will  be  the  business  of  this  article  to  show  wherein  it  consists. 

The  fact  that  civilized  nations  have  always  regarded  the  hire  upon 
money  as  an  exception  to  a  general  rule  is,  of  itself,  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  its  favor.  And  whoever  will  take  it  upon  himself  to 
examine  the  subject  thoroughly,  will  find  the  exception  no  less 
natural  than  the  rule  itself.  No  laws  upon  our  statute-books  are 
upon  a  more  permanent  and  natural  basis  than  are  our  usury  laws. 
They  are  as  natural,  and  as  necessary  as  the  lending  of  money. 
They  proceed  upon  the  correct  grounds,  that  demand  and  supply 
of  right  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  regulating  of  interest,  the  risk 
being  the  same.  The  reason  why  demand  and  supply  have  nothing 
to  do  in  the  regulating  of  interest  is  simply  because,  when  we  bor- 
row or  hire  money,  we  pay  with  interest  or  hire  with  money  ;  we 
pay  it  in  kind;  and  it  is  the  only  article,  the  hire  of  which  is  paid  in 
kind.     Hence  tlie  exception. 

Any  given  commodity  with  relation  to  every  other  commodity  is 
relative,  and  changes,  but  in  relation  to  itself  it  is  absolute  and 
changes  not.  Thus,  a  dollar,  when  compared  with  any  other 
commodity,  as  wheat  or  corn,  is  relative,  and  fluctuates.  Sometimes 
it  will  pay  for  one  bushel  only,  and  at  other  times  it  will  pay  for  two 
bushels ;  and  so  with  any  given  commodity  that  may  be  compared. 

liut  a  dollar  compared  with  a  dollar  or  with  a  dime  is  absolute, 
and  cannot  vary.  The  dollar  is  to  the  dollar  as  one  is  to  one,  and  is 
to  the  dime  as  ten  is  to  one,  and  those  relations  are  absolute  and 
immutable.  A  bushel  of  wheat  compared  witli  a  bushel  of  corn 
or  a  sack  of  coffee  is  relative.  Sometimes  it  is  worth  more  and 
sometimes  less,  comparatively ;  but  a  bushel  of  wheat  comj)ared  with 
a  bushel  or  with  ten  bushels  of  wheat  is  absolute,  one  bushel  is  to 
one  bushel  as  one  is  to  one,  and  to  ten  bushels  as  one  is  to  ten,  and 
that  relation  is  unchanged,  be  the  quantity  of  wheat  much  or  little, 
and  be  the  price  high  or  low. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Legislature  might  as  well  fix  the  price  for 
the  hire  of  slaves  as  for  the  hire  of  money.  IWttUia  \N<»^vUvi\\  v'f.wciV 
correct;  because  the  Legislature  can  never  know  'wWx.  ^  ?\"0»:^<ii  >& 
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rth  for  a  year.  Some  are  worth  more  and  some  less,  and  then 
hire  is  not  paid  in  kind.  Becau5te  a  man*s  slave  hires  for  more 
s  year  than  he  did  in  1850,  is  no  reason  why  his  money  should. 
We  will  suppose  A  and  Bboth  to  have  (;1,000  in  the  year  1850. 
loans  liis  out  at  ten  per  cent.  ;  B  buys  a  slave  with  his,  and  Jiires 
!  slave  out  for  $100.  >SIave  property  in  the  last  nine  years  has 
mnced  one  hundred  per  cent.,  so  now,  in  1859,  B's  slave  is  worth 
,000,  instead  of  $1,000,  as  in  1850.  Now,  in  order  to  realiw  ten 
•  cenf.  upon  the  money  investe<l  in  his  slave,   B  must  hire  him  for 

00  instead  of  $100,  as  in  1850.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  A 
>uld  have  $200  interest  upon  his  $1,000,  but  the  reverse.  It 
)ws  that  in  either  case  B  has  only  realized  ten  per  cent,  upon  his 
)perty.  In  1850,  B  could  have  exchanged  his  slave  for  $1,000, 
could  have  exchanged  his  §1,000  for  $1,000  only.  Now,  B  can 
diangc  his  slave  for  $2,000,  whereas,  A  can  only  exchange  his 
,000  for  $1,000,  as  in  1850.  In  this  case  I  have  compared 
s  money  with  money,  which  relation  is  immutable,  and  have  com- 
rcd  B*R  slave  with  money,  which  is  relative,  and  changes.  Again, 
ipose  A  and  B  to  have  borrowed  $100  each  from   C  in    1850,  at 

1  per  cent.  A  pays  his  interest  with  flour  which  is  worth  $5  per 
L,  two  bbls.  amounting  to  $10.  B  pays  his  in  i^ccie^  $10.  In 
59  they  come  again.     By  this  time  demand  and  supply  have  work- 

a  great  change.  Money  has  become  scarce,  or  all  other  com- 
>ditics  have  become  plentiful,  so  that  flour  is  now  worth  but  $2  50 
p  bbl.,  and  all  other  commodities  are  cheap  in  proportion.  Un- 
r  these  circumstances,  it  is  ngreed  that  A  should  pay  C  twice  as 
icli  for  the  use  of  his  money   as  in  1850,  which  A  accordingly  doei 

giving  him  four  bbls.  of  flour  instead  of  two ;  though  in  cither 
>o  the  flour  paid  by  A  nmounts  only  to  $10.  Having  received 
ice  as  much  from  A  as  before,  ho  naturally  expects  it  from  B,  and 
demands.  He  shows  B  that  money  is  worth  twice  as  much  now 
when  he  borrowed  before.  B  admits  the  fact,  but  very  naturally 
:icludes  that  inoncf/  is  vwtieij ;  and  that  if  the  $100  piincipal  is 
»rlh  twice  as  much  as  before,  for  the  very  same  refison  his  $10  in- 
•est  ought  to  be  worth  n)i»re.  He  shows  C  that  $10  bears  the 
ne  identical  relation  to  §100  now  that  it  did  when  he  borrowed 
ibre.  He  shows  him  that  the  relation  is  as  1  is  to  10,  and  cannot 
varied.  He  shows  him  thut  altliough  A  had  paid  him  twice  as 
ich  the  last  as  he  did  the  flrst  time,  yet  in  either  case  he  has  only 
id  $10  ;  and  rather  than  pay  more  he  proposes  to  pay  him  with 
ir  bbls.  of  flour  which  he  can  buy  with  $10.  By  this  time  Cdiscov- 

his  error  and  accepts  the  $10.  The  same  principle  is  true  with 
)  miller  who  grinds  corn  for  toll  in  kind.  If  corn  is  worth  more 
one  time  than  at  another  is  no  rcjison  why  the  miller  should  have 
ire  toll  at  one  time  than  at  another.     AVhen  corn    is   worth   more 

toll  18  worth  more,  and  vice  vert^a.     The  same  is  true   of  the  roan 
.0  cards  wool  or  picks  cotton  or  saws  lumber,  and  takes  his  toll  in 
id,  and  aho  to  the  inan  who  hires  money  a?id  lakes  the  hire  in  kind, 
Examples  might  be  muUipUed,  V)ul  \l  \^  uwuccessary.    We  have  said 
'Jgb,  and  hu\e  given  illuslralioua  eivo>3i^  \.q  ^Vq^  ^^  ^>Ss!x«Gkn^ 
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between  paying  in  kind  and  in  something  else.  We  have  shown 
thai  it  is  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  and  if  the  reader  will  investi- 
gate for  himself,  he  will  find  every  position  which  I  have  taken  to  be 
Goirrect. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  must  conclude  that  demand  and 
suppljy  of  right,  have  nothing  to  do  with  regulating  interest,  and 
that  the  reason  is  because  we  pay  the  interest  in  kind. 

This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  each  gov- 
ernment to  take  the  subject  into  its  own  hands  and  determine  how 
much  interest  may  be  charged,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  mere  caprice 
of  the  lender.  No  nation  can  be  true  to  her  citizens  that  leaves 
them  unprotected  in  this  essential. 

All  the  subject  needs,  at  present,  is  investigation  and  discussion. 
When  that  is  done  the  people  will  unanimously  affirm  tliem  upon 
their  present  natural  basis.     Let  us  then  have  them  discussed. 

Hadisonyills,  Hopkins  County^  Ky. 
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1.— FREE  TRADE  AND  LOW  DUTIES. 

Bbnator  Cling  ma  it's  Speech  in  Congress,  a  short  time  since,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  free  trade  anJ  protective  tarifii,  embodies  the  soundest  arguments,  and  is 
worthy  of  general  study.  He  states  the  case  very  much  as  follows,  as  it  relates 
to  the  effects  of  the  tariff  system  : 

A  man  in  the  Northwest,  last  year,  worked  very  hard,  and  by  his  labor  pro- 
duced four  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  worth  four  hundred  dollars.  Another 
man  in  tne  South,  working  equally  hard,  produced  eight  bales  of  cotton,  worth 
likewise  four  hundred  dollars.  Each  of  these  men  proposes  to  exchange  his 
product  for  bar  iron,  and  an  Englishman  stands  ready  lo  give  each  of  them  ten 
tons  for  bis  product ;  but  a  Pennsylvania  iron-master  esys  :  *'  This  man  is  a  for- 
eigner ;  I  am  your  countryman ;  trade  with  me.'*  They  assent  to  it,  and  an 
exchange  is  proposed  between  them.  He  says  :  '*  My  iron  cos's  me  more  to 
make  it  than  the  English  iron  costs  its  manufacturer,  and  I  cannot  let  you  have 
more  than  seven  tons."  They  decline  his  offer,  and  are  not  willinfl[,jn  this  way» 
to  lose  the  value  of  three  tons  of  iron.  He  then  appeals  to  the  Government  to 
impose  a  duty,  or  tax,  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  all  purchases  from  the  English,  and 
it  IS  done.  One  of  these  men  says  :  "  I  shall  lose  the  value  of  three  tons  if  I 
trade  with  the  Englishman  ;  I  may  as  well  trade  with  you.  Take  my  wheat, 
and  give  me  seven  tons  of  iron."  The  Pcnnsylvanian,  however,  says  :  **  f  have 
•applied  myself  with  wheat  from  my  neighbor  already ;  sell  your  wheat  for 
money,  and  then  buy  my  iron."  He  goes  to  the  Englishman  and  asks  cash  for 
his  wheat,  but  is  met  with  this  declaration  :  "  I  could  give  you  the  ten  tons  of 
iron  for  your  wheat,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  pay  you  the  money."  Suppose, 
however,  he  does  not  succeed  in  selling  for  cash  ;  if  he  then  purchases  the  iron 
from  the  Penn«ylvanian,  he  loses  three  tons ;  and  if  the  other  planter  does  like- 
wise, he  loses  the  value  of  three  tons  of  iron  also.  I  use  this  simple  illustration,  but 
it  is  a  fair  statcmeiit  of  the  case  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  each  of  those  individuals 
loses  the  value  of  three  tons  of  iron,  and  the 'manufacturer  gets  six,  and  the 

>    Government  receives  not  one  cent.     That  is  the  policy  to  which  th^  gentleman 
from  PeaoByhania  (Mr.  Cameron)  is  endeavoring  to  dnve  \3L«,\k^  fc\t\w^Ycv^  feit- 
nga  prodactionw  altogether.     If,  however,  it  ahouU  luin  ouX,  «.*  V%  mwsliWs  >J«l% 

iktk,  tbst  the  PenaayhaaUn  has  only  seven  toua  ol  won,  aivOi  canxioX.  *>r^^\l  ^* 
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ands  of  both,  then  one  of  these  men  hai  to  purchaie  of  the  foreigner,  and 
result  U,  the  Government  gets  the  value  of  three  tons  in  duties  ;  the  Penn- 
anian  gets  three  tons  as  protection,  and  these  individuals  lose  six  between 
1.  *  *  *  *  If  these  two  individuals  should  complaia  of  that,  the  Penn- 
anian  tells  them  :  **  My  iron  establishment  furnishcN  employment  to  Amcri- 
laborers."  Om*  of  those  men  may  say  to  him :  **  I  keep  a  blacksmitVs  shop, 
re  the  iron  is  worked  up  into  plowe,  and  hoes,  and  axes,  and  used  as  indus- 

tools  :  and  this  furnishes  the  means  of  employment  to  many.'*     The  other 

:  *'  We  are  makini;  in  my  section  a  railroad  ;  we  are  levelling  hills  and  fill- 
up  valleys,  to  lay  down  more  rails  as  fast  as  we  can  get  them.    We  employ 

a  vast  amount  of  labor  in  making  the  road  ;  and  when  we  get  it  done  we 
1  open  a  market  for  our  productions  to  the  seaside,  and  in  that  way  encour- 

all  kinds  of  industry."  It  is  demonstrable  that  the  railroad  will  cause  a 
er  demand  for  labor  than  the  iron  furnace.  What  then  becomes  of  the 
irican  industry  argument  ? 

!ie  Forty-Bale  Theory  of  Gen.  McDufBe,  of  Soath  Carolina,  made  quite  a 
ation  at  the  time,  and  was  debated  with  much  ability.  It  is  thut  presented 
ricf  by  Mr.  Clingman  ; 

company  of  manufacturers,  which  he  located  in  the  North,  would  manufac- 

goods  to  supply  the  State  of  South  Carolina ;  another  company  of  planters 

e  undertook  to  procure  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  to  exchange  them  for  goods 

jpply  the  demand  of  the  same  locality.     He  (supposed  each  of  these  compa- 

to  bring  in  3100,000  worth  of  their  goods.     When  the  manafacturing  com- 

f  bring  in  theirs,  they  can  sell  them  at  once,  as  there  is  no  tax  upon  them  ; 

let  the  exporting  company,  or  company  of  planters,  bring  in  their  British 

Is,  which  they  have  obtained  with  the  products  of  their  own  industry,  and 

custom-house  officer  says — **  Before  you  sell  these  goods  you  must  pay  me 

f  per  cent. — that  was  about  the  rato  of  duty  in  his  day — that  is  840,000  on 

$100,000.     These  men  have  already  paid'^100,000  in   England,  and  they 

3  to  pay  ^40,000  lo  the  Government.     If  they  sell  for  8100,000,  as  the 

Ihern  company  docs,  of  course  they  louc  §40,000  ;  they  realize  but  €60,000. 

rybody  rccs  this  niuHl  be  so  in  the  case  stated.     He  argueil  that  that  was  the 

theory  of  the  «>y.stom  :  that,  for  example,  if  they  sold  to  the  merchant,  the 

:hant  finding  this  burden  was  to  fall  on  the  goods,  would  give  no  more  than 

could  realize  ;  and  even,  if  in  the  large  way  you  import  specie,  very  soon 

will  import  as  much  as  can  be  used  profitably,  and  thus  raise  the  price  of 

:Ies  at  home,  which  we  must  consume  ;  while  our  own  productions  were  sold 

)reign  markets  at  the  low  rates  there.     In  other  words,  ho  insisted  that  the 

Drt  and  accumulation  of  specie  hero  would,  in  the  end.  produce  a  state  of 

gs  which  did  not  change  the  result  of  the  case  stated  by  him. 

lie  error  of  this  theory,  as  a  whole,  is  obvious.     Suppose  the  price  of  these 

Is  should  be  increased  in  value ;  suppose  this  company,  when  they  intro- 

i  them,  should  bo  able  to  sell  them  fur  $140,000,  by  adding  the  duty  to  the 

D  ;  then  they  would  lose  nothing  ;  the  Government  would  get  its  f  40,000. 

manufacturing  company  would  likewise  sell  at  the  same  price,  and  make  a 

r  profit  of  $40,000.  Thus  the  whole  $80,000  would  fall  upon  the  consumers  of 

country.     That  is  the  theory  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  who  contend 

the  enhanced  price  fulls  on  the  consumers  entirely. 

lit  let  us  take  one  step  further.  Suppose  these  planters  themselves  consume 
;oods  ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  Tnited  States  most  men  consume  nrarly  as 
h  as  they  sell,  perhaps  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  it  on  the  average.  If  they, 
ofore,  t>hon!d  consunie  these  go  tds,  of  course  they  would  pay  the  $40,000 
(?ased  price  by  reason  of  the  duty :  and  thus  they  loae  $40,000,  either  as 
luccrs  or  consumers. 

lien  I  maintain  that  whatever  burdens  are  levied  by  the  tariff,  must  be  paid 
it  by  the  producer  of  the  articles  fcnt  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  the  dutiable 
s,  or  it  must  fall  on  the  consumeTs  u^  vVvc  \iv\^cit.  It  is  usually  divided  be- 
I  them,  but  they  must  pay  \l.  "Vleuw,  'wVvew  \\vfe  UtisMct  w  \^niuirt  fumislMi 
rport«,  and  also  consumes  ihe  Vm^otV*  o\Ai:\t«^  tot  >^«bO^  «m\^pbj>M^ 
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tax  I  and  thot  the  lyiteiD,  either  waj,  it  joet  ae  oppreeuYe  to  him  •■  Mr.  M o- 
DuW  euppoeed. 

Mr.  Clingnian  Hkn  proeeeda  to  famish  the  following  atatistica  of  the  prieea  of 
eottoB,  and  shows  how  thej  were  influeiiced  bj  tariff  legislation,  rising  and 
lalling  with  the  duties. 

AVKRAGK   PXICS   OP    COTTOM. 

From  1831  to  1824  inclusive 15  cents. 

**  1825  1828 13.4 

"  1826  1828  10.9 

•*  1829  1832 9.7 

•*  18d3  1837 14  3 

"  1838  1842 10.8 

"  1843  1846 7.0 

"  1847  1851 9.6 

•*  1851  1868 9.96 

**  1847  1858 9.8 

He  adds ; 

We  have  gone  over  a  period  of  nearl  j  thirty-eight  years,  and  six  distinct 
cbmngea.  There  was  the  condition  which  preceded  the  tarifT  of  1824 ;  then, 
•econdlj,  the  condition  which  followed  it ;  thirdly,  that  of  1828 ;  fourthly,  that 
of  183S~*33 ;  fifthly,  that  of  the  tariff  of  1842 ;  and,  sixthly,  the  period  since, 
under  that  of  1846.  If  yon  go  through  all  these  periods,  you  will  find  the 
dianges  exactly  as  I  state.  But  the  caie  does  not  rest  on  this  alone.  Let  us 
look,  for  a  moment,  at  other  products.  I  will  not  weary  the  Senate  by  going 
.  into  details  as  to  them  ;  but  I  say,  and  each  Senator  can  verify  it  for  himself,  if 
you  take  all  the  exports,  during  the  four  years  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  of  cotton, 
lice,  tobacco,  and  everything,  you  will  find  that  they  brought  $30,000,000  less 
uinaally  than  they  would  luive  done  at  the  prices  of  the  previous  four  years  ; 
and  if  the  products,  which  were  sold  in  the  four  years  that  followed  the  tariff  of 
1846,  had  been  sold  at  the  prices  of  1842,  they  would  have  brought  $30,000,000 
a  year  less.  That  is  to  say,  taking  a  period  of  twelve  years,  the  four  interme- 
4iate  ones  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  it  will  be  found  that, 
during  its  existence,  we  were  losing  $30,000,000  a  year  on  our  exports. 

But,  sir,  not  only  were  the  prices  lower  under  the  high  tariff,  but  as  the  tariffs 
ware  reduced,  the  exports  largely  increased  in  quantity  as  welt  as  in  value.  I 
find  that  durinp;  the  existence  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  amount  of  breadstuffs 
wliich  were  sokllbr  those  four  years  averaged  only  $18,000,000  a  year  ;  and  for 
the  twelve  years  since  they  have  averaged  $46,000,000 — two  and  a  half  times  as 
much.  It  may  be  well  enough  to  remark,  in  this  connection,  that,  for  the  last 
£▼•  years,  flour  has  been  fifty-four  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff  of  1842 ;  tobacco  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  higher. 
Rice,  and  everything  else,  has  advanced.  And  if  you  take  all  the  exports  under 
the  tariff  of  1842,  their  whole  amount  is  just  $110,000,000  a  year  upon  the  aver- 
age, and  the  imports  $106,000,000.  For  the  laf>t  five  years  the  exports  are 
$316,000,000,  on  the  average,  and  the  imports  $308,000,000.  In  other  words, 
in  twelve  years,  while  the  population  of  the  country  had  increased  not  quite  forty 
per  cent.,  we  have  bad  nearly  three-fold  increase  in  our  exports  and  our 
imports. 

We  have  seen  that  we  appear  to  have  lost  $30,000,000  a  year  by  the  tariff  of 
1842,  on  those  exports  of  $110,000,000.     If  you  applied  the  same  rule  to  the 
present  one,  wc  should  be  losing  nearly  $90,000,000  a  year ;  that  is,  if  the  prod- 
acts  sold  for  the  last  five  years  had  been  sold  at   the  prices  which  prevailed 
under  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  country  would  have  got  about  $90,000,000  less  for 
them.    This,  too,  recollect,  is  a  comparison  between  two  protective  tariffs  ;  that 
of  1842  was  very  hiifh  ;  that  of  1846  is  moderately  high,  though  it  was  a  «te\{ 
ia  thm  direction  of  free  trade.     Now,  suppose  we  cou\t\  laVc  \\v»  vjVoV^  ^\%\;i\»fc»\ 
woppoee  we  could  actually  come  to  free  trade  ;  Ihexe  \a  not  a^cwviV^T  \v«iX^>^>a.^ 
bMM  erer  made  the  comparison,  who  will  not  say  that  iUe  ale^  iioxu  >}!:i<i  \a.TvS.  o\ 
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6  to  free  trade  it  a  lon^r  one  than  from  the  act  of  1842  to  that  of  1848  ;  in 
;r  words,  if  we  gain  SUO,000,000  a  year  by  substituting  the  duties  of  1846  for 
le  of  1842,  we  should  gain  more  than  890,000,000  by  coming  to  free  trade, 
point  uf  f  ict,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  lose  $100,000,000  a  year,  or  more»  at 
Jucers,  under  the  operations  of  the  present  tariff. 

2— RECIPROCAL  TRADE  WITH  BRITISH  AMERICA. 

'ho  Board  of  Trade  of  Portland,  Maine,  have  sent  an  able  memorial  to  Cen- 
ts, asking  for  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with 
rlar.d,  so  as  to  include  manufactured  goods  as  well  as  the  products  of  the  sea, 
!Sts,  the  farm,  and  mine,  which  are  now  only  included.  This  treaty  has  al- 
[]y  produced  the  most  beneficial  results.     We  extract  from  the  memorial : 

The  thirteen  colonies  had  invited  Canada  to  join  in  the  Revolution,  but  with* 

success,  and  failed  to  conquer  it  by  the  niKrest  accident  or  chance  of  war. 
i  people  of  the  United  Sta  cs,  no  less  than  those  of  the  colonies,  saw  the  ne- 
»ity  of  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  each  other,  and  proposed,  at  the  con- 
sion  of  the  war,  to  allow  the  citizens  nf  the  provinces  to  participate  io  trade 
equal  terms  with  these  of  the  Unitod  States.  But  the  British  Gttvernmentre- 
ed.  Two  years  later  it  was  made  the  subject  of  distinct  negotiation  hy  our 
lister  to  England,  but  again  rejected.  In  1789,  it  was  for  a  third  time  pro- 
ed,  and  rejected.  From  that  lime  to  1822  there  was  not  a  British  colomal 
t  in  which  an  American  vessel  could  enter.  By  the  relaxation  of  this  law  a 
le  gradually  sprung  up,  and,  in  1827,  8445,000  of  colonial  products  were  im- 
tod  into  the  United  States,  against  82,704,014  exports  thereto. 
Jnder  the  **  McLane  arrangement,"  of  1830,  the  trade  increased,  and  inme- 
tely  after  the  adjustment  of  our  boundary  disputes,  by  the  treaty  of  Washing* 

in  1842,  efforts  were  made  to  extend  intercourse  between  the  two  coimtiies , 

meann  of  railways. 

n  1844,  the  project  of  railway  from  Portland  to  Montreal  was  entered  upon, 

1  successfully  accomplished   in    1853,  increasing  very  largely  the   colonial 

de. 

'rior  to  thiH,  or  as  early  as  1854,  the  claim  of  the  colonies  of  the  right  of  self- 

'ernmciit  lind  heen  asserted,  and  this  concession  was  finally  made  to  them  in 

despatch  of  Karl  Grey,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1846,  the  same  year  in 
ich  the  law  was  proposed  to  withdraw  all  protection  to  colonial  produce,  on 

part  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Shut  out  of  the  markets  of  the  United 
ites  by  our  tarilf  laws,  and  excluded  from  those  of  Enslandby  its  geographical 
iiiion,  in  the  absence  of  means  of  coummnication  with  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
nada  sought  reciprocal  trade  with  the  United  States  in  the  natural  products  of 

two  countries,  while  the  United  States  desired  an  enlargement  of  their  rights 
'ishery.  These  elTorts  resulted  in  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  June  5,  1854,  by 
ich  a  ricrht  t«»  thu  fi^theries  was  granted,  and  a  free  interchange  was  allowed  of 

products  of  the  sea.  the  fore^it,  the  mine,  and  the  farm,  between  the  United 
ites  and  all  British  North  America.  The  effect  of  this  ariangement  is  shown 
the  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  two  countries. 

The  following  table  shows   the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  British 
rth  America  : 
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Imports. 


$14*i,0()0 
2.S2r)  880 
6.n(».299 
7  r^M.m\ 
8.»2T,5C0 

I.*».i:w7;}4 

21 .110.421 
22.124.2M 
15.806  519 


Exports. 


;f2  7(U.014 

10.'i<  9.016 
1.1 140.r>42 
24.ft«f.8r^0 
27.80«.<20 
29.<  29,.T49 
24.2**.2  482 

2a.QrA:»2:i 


Total. 


\ 


$3,140.flU 
6.758.9M 
16.nl9.105 
20  691  240 
.3^  4<'4  820 
43,948  7M 
&0;'39.870 
4n.386  778 
«)  ,4^.246 


Exeea*  of  Bxportfc 


$2209,014 
8105  226 
4.398,717 
6,.^90.<»8 
15  9  9,300 
1S.000.280 
7.718.920 
2.138,180 
7,845,200 
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8.— OUR  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA. 

'StoarriiTftl  of  Um  tehooncr  HuytH  at  Hamburgh  bat  been  noted  by  the  pnaa. 

Im  loaded  at  Sandoakj  Citj  and  prooeedcd  thanoe  to  Cleveland,  and  tbroDch 
lk»  Lakaa  and  St  Lawrence  to  Hmumi  rah.  She  waa  of  806  tone,  waa  buiit  in 
Cleveland,  and  took  out  a  cai^go  of  valuable  forcat  wooda  for  fumiiure. 

Mr.  Miller,  American  Gonanl  at  Haiiiborgb,  reporta  to  the  Department  that 
the  pTopriotora  of -the  ateamera  between  Lubeck  and  St.  Petertburgh  have  made 
MRngMenta  wilh  Ihoee  running  between  Hamburgh  and  N«  w-Yurk  bj  whioh 
ihagr  propoee  to  eatabliah,  at  very  low  ratea  of  firaiffbt,  a  direct  •y»tf  m  of  trans- 
pofftntion  from  New-York  to  St  Petertburgh,  via  Hamburgh  and  l.ubeck.  It  ia 
0tX/fd  that  hithrrto  tlie  boainett  between  tbe  United  Siatei  and  Huvtia  baa  been 
tnnaacted  at  onl^  two  aeaaooa— one  fleet  of  veaaela  leaving  the  Unil^  Statea 
Ib  tbe  apring  in  tnne  to  arrive  in  tbe  Baltic  by  the  opening  of  navigation,  and 
•■olber  fleet  going  to  the  Baltic  late  in  the  autumn,  to  leave  again  before  the 
■nvigation  clotea.  The  mercbauta  have,  therefore,  but  two  regular  communica- 
tiona  per  annum,  and  their  capital  ia  invetled  about  lix  niontht  in  the  purchaae 
■■d  abipment  of  their  goodt. 

The  factliiiea  now  combined  would  enable  them  to  forward  gooda  from  New- 
Tmk  to  St.  Peieraburgh  every  fortnight  during  the  aeaaon  that  navigation  ia 
by  a  tranait  which  would  contume  but  three  weeka  of  time. 


4.— TARIFF  INFLUENCES  ON  TRADE 

Tlkoagh  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr  Kettell  in  kit  late  article  in  the  EconomUt^ 
(•ad  are  much  turpriaed  to  find  ao  diatingniahed  a  political  economitt  holding 
viewt,)  that  there  ia  an  "  utter  toant  of  imflmene€  which  tmrifi  exert  upon  ths 
rt  or  eotuumption  of  an  artielet**  there  it  a  great  deal  of  truth  io  what  he 
Mjye  about  the  influence  exercised  by  the  currency.  To  aay,  however,  that 
•Muomption  ia  not  influenced  by  price,  in  which,  of  courte,  dutiea  mutt  enter, 
is  one  of  the  bolJett  paradoxet  of  the  day !  Mr.  Kettell  mutt  review  that  opin- 
ion.   He  tayt : 

The  cautet  of  buiinett  and  of  tbe  ute  of  articlet  are  to  be  found  in  quite 
otiier  circumttancet.  The te  are  the  customt  and  habitt  of  a  people,  joined  to 
tbe  atate  of  their  general  protperity  and  tbe  mode  of  doing  business.  Great 
Britain  has  become  tbe  great  manufacturer  of  the  world — the  warehouse  for  the 
BTOdoce  of  all  climea  and  nations,  and  the  banker  for  the  commercial  world. 
nit  baa,  in  a  great  mea»ure,  been  accomplished  by  tbe  activity  nnd  energies  of 
tbe  government,  in  forcing  open  markets  in  all  quarterd  of  the  world,  occupying 
eifwy where  government  stations,  seconded  by  the  large  capital  and  enterprise  of 
lisr  merchants,  who  are  ready  to  tell  goods  on  any  credit,  and -make  advances  on 
any  produce  to  be  sent  to  her  warehouses.  It  is  this  force  of  credit  which 
bmka  down  all  harriers,  forcea  open  all  cuKtom-hooses,  and  opens  all  markets 
to  her  gnodri.  The  same  agency  of  credit  spreads  her  goods  over  the  United 
Statea,  and  places  them  within  the  reach  of  every  consumer,  how  remote  soever 
Im  may  be,  or  however  small  his  means.  The  cheap  money  of  England — 2'®2i 
per  cent,  per  annum — is  put  into  goods  that  are  sent  here  for  distribution  in 
competition  with  American  goods  f  hat  cost  tbe  dealers  and  holders  interest  at 
the  fate  of  10:^30  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  salet  of  the  year  are  large  by  both 
Importers  and  manufacturers.  As  the  Fall  drawi  on.  specie  begins  to  be  shipped 
to  £an»pe,  money  tightens,  the  banks  refuse  discounts,  and  the  domestic  dealers 
pny  out  the  yearns  profits  and  more  in  usury  to  raise  money  for  maturing  paper. 
The  tariflr  is  no  obstacle  in  such  a  state  of  affairs,  nor  can  it  he  under  any  cir- 
snnttancet.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  hat  thown  that  a  collapse  of 
Sfidit  destroys  imports,  even  with  a  lower  tariff  In  1857,  at  24  per  cent,  duty, 
$17,500,000  of  cotton  goods  were  imported  in  New.Yotk.  In  1858,  at  19  per 
oast,  duty,  only  $19,2r>0,000  came,  because  credit  was  less.  The  curtevic'^  \%^ 
tboD,  the  means  through  which  a  steady  market  ittoiift  leat^^^^axA^XsAATuv) 
■bo  aihetod  bj  the  projeeto  now  before  the  public. 
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6.— THE  TOBACCO  TRADE. 

he  excellent  commercial  circular  of  Charles  De  Ford  &  Co.,  of  B«ltiinore, 

been  forwarded  to  us  bj  those  gentlemen. 

ie  inspections  in  185S,  in  Baltimore,  were  45,200  hhds.  Maryland  Tobaoeo  ; 

00  Ohio;  3,000  Kentucky:  169  Virginia;  total,  70,669.     Besides  the  tibvw 

e  were  received  for  shipment  6,095  bhds.  Virginia. 

he  aggregate  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  Baltimore  were  38,964  hhds. 

e  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  23,017  more  than  the  average  of  the  past 

)  years,  and  was  also  far  beyond  any  preceding  year. 

StaUmnU  of  Leaf  Tobacco. 

Stock  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Europe,  December  31st,  1858 46,000  hhds. 

**  "  in  United  States  "        •*        "     43,000    '* 

Total  ftock  on  hand,  December  3 1st,  1858 88,000 

Estimated  for  the  incoming  crops  for  1858,  vix. : 

Maryland  and  Ohio 55,000  hhds. 

Virginia 60,000    " 

Kentucky  and  other  Western  states. .  .85,000    << 

300,000     •• 

Total  stock  for  1859 288,000     •« 

Consumption  in  Europe,  1859 130,000    ** 

Consumption  in  the  United  States  in  1859,  as  follows,  viz. : 

Maryland  and  Ohio 2,500  hhds. 

Virginia 40,000    •• 

Kentucky 26.000    " 

67,500     " 

ToUl  consumption  for  1859 197,600     ** 

Stock  in  Kurope  and  United  Slates,  January  1st,  1860. . .    90,500     ** 


ic  of  the  Estimated  Stocks  of  Leaf  Tobacco  on  hand  in  Europe  and  ike  UniUi 

Stales  for  the  past  nine  years. 


Yearn. 

1 

Europe. 

1 

United  States. 

Total. 

67.000 
5b  MO 
46/00 
4:>,(K)0 
4.S.000 
32,000 
85.000 
40.000 
46,000 

400C0 
'          38.000 
52000 
66,0C0 
2'>.000 
l->.000 
23,000 
15.000 
42,000 

107  000 

98.000 

OS  cm 

101,000 
68.000 

47,0CO 
57.000 

65,000 
88,000 

le 

average  fur  the  pait  niue  jcan. . . . 

45,444 

83,888 

08,322 

Ve  estimated  the  stock  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britsinand 
ho  Continent,  on  3 Ut  December,  1858,  at  88,000  hhds.,  being  an  increase 
r  that  of  1857  of  33,000  hhds.,  and  19,778  hhds.  more  than  the  average  of 
^  years.  The  crop  of  1857  exceeded  considerably  the  general  estimate, 
;/i  fact,  together  with  the  sabslWulvow  of  other  tobaccos  induced  by  the  high 
8  of  American  leaf.  wUl  account  lot  xVie  «.^^«ix«Bft%  ^  ^^sa^jol  sHoek  on 
January  Ist,  1859,  than  v}e\\adea\.\ii\a.\Ad. 
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Staiewumtftik  Bitparit ^ Lmf  Thbut9 from tJU  Untied Saun, for 0^ 

ftmrt  enHmg  9XHk  June, 


TMflk 

Hhdf. 

Bia«k 

OMMk 

YaIiu. 

IfH                                a           . 

uasio 

110,003 
160,848 
127,070 

13013 
17,773 

U|ia3 

12,040 

u,aoo 

9,884 
6,081 
4.841 

$14,712,408 
13231,848 
30,002(773 
17,008,707 

Mif,!.!r.*!!i'..'!'!!*.*!' 

ff?**""' *■-*"- " 

AvHif*  Cmt  pait  4  jMvs. 

U7,0S4 

14^ 

8<800 

$10,U0,7]ai 

Tli04teT«  table  ihowt  tlio  total  ex|K>it«  of  leaf  tobaoco  daring  the  year  to  be 
n^mS  ttbdlL,  1,78S  balea,  and  790  caaea  leaa  than  the  previooa  year,  and  10,264 
hhilft.,  I,7B9  balea,  and  8,4M  aaaea  lest  than  the  average  of  four  yeare,  while  the 
toUi  mAwb  waa  $3,653,006  leea  than  in  1867,  and  $860,056  more  than  the 
SMtOfi  4#foiir  yeara. 

A  joint  reaolation  on  the  subject  of  the  tobacco  trade  haa  recentlT  been  adopt- 
ed by  Congreaa,  which  ia  of  moeb  Ifflportanee,  and  foUowa  exactly  the  recom- 
monnatwwia  of  the  article,  pabttahed  not  long  since  by  oa,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
BwrtMll,  of  Yirginia,  in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  Southern  Convention.  The 
fiwiCk  clanae  of  the  reaolation  is  aa  follows : 

Rttoiwd,  That  the  diplomatic  negotiationa  with  England,  France,  Spain,  and 
Austlta,-aa  well  aa  with  China  and  Japan,  ought  to  be  commenced  aa  soon  aa 
practicable  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
M  HMdlfioation  of  the  eziatlDg  systems  of  revenoe  and  taxation  of  those  nationa 
in  leepect  to  American  tobacco,  and  for  thia  purpose  instructions  ought  to  be 
siveD  to  our  foreign  Ministers,  Consuls,  and  Commercial  Agenta,  In  those  nations 
fej  the  Exeeotive  of  the  United  Statea,  to  use  all  their  conatitntiooal  and  legiti- 
«Hite  functiooa  in  producing  so  desirable  a  resniL 

6  —RECEIPTS  OF  GRAIN,  Etc.,  AT  TOLEDO,  IN  1868. 

An  account  of  the  last  year*s  receipts  of  grain  and  other  articles  at  Toledo,  has 
carefully  prepared  and  published  in  the  Toledo  Blade.  This  exhibit  places 
that  port  next  to  Chicago  in  commerce,  in  a  comparison  of  the  lake  cities  west 
of  Buffalo.  Milwaukie  received  and  exported  nearly  five  and  a  half  millions 
of  bushels  of  breadstuffs,  but  fell  greatly  short  of  Toledo  in  other  articles.  The 
ibilowing  table  estimates  the  flour  as  wheat,  at  6  bushels  to  the  barrel : 

Aggregate  receipts  of  Grain  in  1858. 

Flour,  to  wheat,  bushels 2,418,515 

Wheat,  "       2,631,425 

Com,  ••       2,19S,738 

Oats  and  Rye,  "       166,824 

Barley,  "       171,962 

Rye,  "       20,475 

Grain  from  teams,  estimated  bushels 125,000 


Total  rsceipto 7,732,939 

By  Canal  and  RaUroad, 

Pork,bbls 50,784 

Beef,   "    38.640 

Domestic  spirits,  bbls 31,895 

Lake  Commerce  of  Toledo,  1868. 

Arrivals 1^4^^ 

Clearance \,'^?>^ 

ToUl  tonnage Wib  ,"5^1  \ 

Mmflgntifm  opened  March  I8ih,  and  cloeed  Decembet  \(ftlb. 
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Among  the  articles  received  by  lalie  were,  in  roand  nnmbeit, 

Lumber 20,000,000  fret 

Lath 5,500.000  No. 

Shingle 10,000.000    •* 

Salt,  bbU 1 54,000 

"     sacks 48,000 

Water  Lime,  bbls 6,000 

Liv<  Stock. 

The  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock  at  this  point  for  the  year  1858,  fcj 
railroad  and  lake,  were : 

miCBIPTS. 

Cftttls.  Hegt. 

ByT.  W.  and  W.  R.  Rd ..4«,304 182.600 

"  Mich.  So.R.Rd 19,507 03,019 


Total 65,811 


St5,6i9 


SHIPMBWTS   BASTWAKD. 

CaUle. 

ByCl.  andT.  R,  Rd 37,200 115.&56 

•Lake 27,397 62,405 


Total. 


.64.597 177,1 


Among  the  articles  taking  the  Toledo  route,  from  the  lower  Miaaiatippi 
river,  were — 

Cotton,  balpg 6,939 

Sugar,  hhds 821 

Molasses,  bbls 640 

This  does  not  include  what  was  received  of  these  articles  from  Cincinnati,  b/ 
railroad. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


1  —RAILWAY  SYSTEM  OF  EUROPE. 

We  obtain  the  following  table  and  the  accompanying  remarks  from  the  RtH' 
road  Record : 


Name  of  Countrj. 


G«eat  Biiittiii— 

EngUnd 1837 

Scotland " 

Ireland " 


Total. 


New  South  Wales. 

India     

France 


ielgiam. 


astrla 

awlB 

ler  Oerman  States,  j 


34  9'.0 


18-.7 

31815 

18-)7 

10  280 

ISU 

25  068 

18->6 

10  :;9i 

1857 

ift;\Wi 

18.'> 

21  aw 

IH'M* 

1         1RMV5 

18>6 

\         14101 

1857 

\         14  AW 

18:>"> 

\         14  AW 

lHi\7 

I       "\\.«wa 

Receipts 
per  mile. 


8105 
2  040 
1,076 

2  712 

Psr  eentage. 


Proportion  of 
expenditure 
to  r«ceipu. 


49. 
44. 

S8. 


47. 


Proportk>B  vbich 
-ecvlptu  Urn  work- 
ing expenditnra 
Utmr  to  total 
eapitaL 


419 
3.89 
S.07 
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It  will  be  Ren  from  this  table  that,  mitboogh  tbe  receipts  from  EnglUb  traflSc 
m  larger  than  on  the  Continental  lines,  and  although  the  working  expenses 
ire  sroaHer  on  English  railways  than  any  other  except  the  French,  the  net 
wecipts  only  aiTunl  an  average  rate  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  in- 
itMd  of  a  return  of  above  six  per  cent.,  as  is  the  case  in  France,  Austria,  Prussia, 
ind  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  great  cost  per  mile  of  English  railways  has  been  partly  duo  to  the  errors 
n  legislation  and  to  the  cost  of  experiments  made  to  perfect  railway  construction  ; 
[lutlj  to  the  anxiety  of  the  early  promoters  of  railways  to  adopt  the  easiest 
meticabte  corves  and  gradients  :  and  partly  also  to  the  cost  for  land  and  com- 
lonsations.  On  British  railways  this  item  has  averaged  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
Mreent.  of  the  whole  cost,  while  on  foreign  and  American  lines  the  proportion 
iM  been  much  smaller ;  for  instance,  the  cost  of  land  and  compenaation  is  about 
leren  per  cent,  of  the  coat  of  German  railway*,  which  is  barely  equivalent  to 
Jireo  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  British  railways.  The  Continental  nations  have 
iaken  our  dearly -bought  experience  as  a  g\ii.     They  have  also  avoided  competition. 

In  France  the  Government  has  laid  down  the  lines  of  railways  and  intrusted 
;lia  construction  to  companies.  In  some  cases  the  Government  has  constructed 
he  earthworks  and  leased  the  working  of  the  lines  for  limited  periods ;  in 
liber  casrs  the  Government  has  sdvanced  money  to  be  subsequently  repaid  ;  in 
itbcT  eases  the  Government  has  given  a  guarantee  of  interest. 

In  Pruasia  the  companies  have  been  allowed  to  aelcct  the  lines,  but  they  are  exe- 
mted  under  cli>se  supervision  by  the  Government.  The  Government  has  also 
soBStructed  lines  of  their  own  when  the  anticipated  traffic  have  not  offered  auffi- 
eimt  inducement  to  private  capitaliiits  to  embark  in  the  undertaking. 

In  Austria  the  State  has  constrocted  several  lines,  but  its  recvnt  policy  has  been 
Co  transfrr  them  to  private  companies  when  they  can  be  found  to  purchaae  them. 

In  Hanover  and  Bavaria  the  construction  and  working  of  railways  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Government. 

About  one  half  of  the  Belgian  railwaya  haa  been  made  and  worked  by  the 
Government.  These  do  not  call  for  much  remark  ;  they  were  constructed  at  an 
early  dale,  and  the  condition  of  the  lines  and  of  the  rolling  stock  has  apparently 
prevented  a  high  speed  being  maintained.  But  the  lines  appear  to  be  worked 
with  great  nafety  and  regularity. 

The  condition  of  the  Belgian  Government  railwaya  is.  however,  to  some  extent^ 
in  instance  of  the  slow  progress  in  improvements  which  is  the  necessary  result 
»f  a  railway  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Many  of  our  old  English 
railways  were  constructed  on  the  same  m<K)el  as  the  Belgian  Government  Imes,. 
but  although  the  traffic  in  both  countriea  hat  increasedj  our  lines  have  been  im- 
proved, while  the  Belgian  Government  lines  have  remained  comparatively 
stationary,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  votes  of  money  from  the  Legis- 
lativc  Chamber  for  the  necessary  alterations.  A  sum  has,  however,  been  recently 
given  for  eflecting  improvements 

The  French  and  Belgian  railways  do  not,  however,  differ  so  much  in  their  co»> 
itroction  and  management  Irom  railways  in  this  country  as  is  the  case  with 
German  railways.  The  railways  over  the  whole  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  Gev- 
man  States  have  formed  themselves  into  a  union,  which  follows  a  unilorm  system, 
sod  presents  peculiarities  of  management  from  which  some  useful  hints  may  be 
gathered. 

2.— RAILROAD  SYSTEM  OK  ALABAMA. 

We  expect  soon  to  publish  entire  the  admirable  letter  of  Lewis  Troost,  Esq  , 
on  the  affairs  and  prospects  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

At  this  time  we  refer  to  another  kindred  subject. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  has  provided  for  the 
mnrey  of  a  proposed  rou^e  of  railroad,  in  which  the  people  of  the  State  seem 
^atly  interested,  north  and  south,  with  the  view  of  connecting  tbe  waters  of 
he  TenneBBee  with  tho§e  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

la  rrlMtion  to  the  importance  of  the  proposed  woiV,  t\iO  pTCsc^ata  ^t  ^"^ 
fonpaaj  (Mr.  SIomb)  in  a  recent  repurt  apeaki  as  fuWow t : 
VOL,  I, — Ifo,  IV.  7 
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That  wc  may  be  (he  better  enabled  to  judge  of  thic,  let  us  look  at  the  eitent 
the  facilitirs  for  transportation  within  the  State.  In  Sooth  and  Middle  AI»- 
na  the  main  ch&nncU  or  oullettf  for  freighta  and  travel  are  the  Alal^ma 
er,  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rivers  Railroad,  and  Montgomery  and  West 
int  Railroad  The  southern  terminus  of  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rivers 
ilroad  is  at  Selma,  on  the  Alabama  river,  and  the  freights  and  travel  upon 
8  road,  seeking  a  southern  outlet,  are  dependent  upon  the  Alabaina  river, 
ich,  hko  most  rivers,  is  unreliable  for  the  most  part  of  the  year,  for  cheap 
ights.  The  Montgomery  and  AVest  Point  Railroad  connects  with  the  Georgia 
Iroads  extending  to  the  South  Atlantic  ports ;  and  while  it  meets  the  demands 
a  considerable  extent  for  light  freights,  it  is  not  adapted,  nor  does  it  meet  to 
f  ffrcat  extent  the  demands,  for  heavy  freights  to  and  from  the  seaboard, 
.e  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  though  a  very  important  road  to  the  South,  can- 
t  be  considered  so  to  tbe  State,  beyond  the  benefits  arising  to  the  city  of 
ibile,  which  are  very  considerable.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Middle  and 
nth  Alabama  require  and  must  have  a  more  direct  and  speedy  outlet  to  the 
if  ports.  The  projected  roads  from  the  Gulf  ports  to  Montgomery  aod  Sehna 
II  more  fully  meet  this  neccfsity.  These,  together  with  the  Northeast  and 
uthwpfit  Railroad,  and  a  road  from  Montgomery  to  Kufaula,  will  afford  to 
ddle  and  South  Alabama  ample  facilities  gomg  southeast  and  northwest 
^orlh  Alabama,  perhaps,  has  as  great  facilities  for  transportation  as  any 
rtion  of  the  State.  The  Tennessee  river  running  in  a  westerly  direction 
ough  her  entire  borders,  affords,  fur  a  portion  of  the  year,  ample  means  of 
nsit  to  those  counties  in  the  northwest ;  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Bail- 
d  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  Tennessee  river,  snd  affords  to  freight  and 
vel  a  ready  and  sure  outlet  to  Memphis  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Atlantie 
is  upon  the  east ;  and  yet,  with  these  two  important  thoroughfares,  the 
nts  and  necessities  of  the  country  are  not  fully  met.  The  laws  of  commerce 
1  trade  are  such  as  to  seek  the  nearest,  cheapest,  and  most  rapid  mode  of 
nsit ;  this  being  true.  North  Alabama  requires  a  nearer,  cheaper,  and  more 
cct  ruutc  to  the  seaboard.  As  it  now  is,  freight  and  travel  at  Decatur  (tbe 
i&t  central  point)  seeking  the  seaboard,  must  take  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
I  Railroad  to  ^leinphis,  a  distance  of  188  miles,  and  thence  on  the  Mis- 
sippi  river  to  New-Orloans,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  making  the  distance 
m  Decatur  to  ^cw-Orlcans  9S8  miles  ;  or,  should  it  seek  it  at  Charleston  or 
rannali,  the  distance  from  Decatur  to  Charleston  would  be  592  miles,  or  to 
vannah  655  miles. 

'I  he  distance  from  Decatur  to  Montgomery  is  180  miles,  and  from  Montgomery 
Mobile  or  I'ensacola  160  miles,  making  the  distance  from  Decatur  to  the 
If  ports  340  miles.  These  ports  arc  eminently  adapted  to  our  wants,  and 
iatly  preferable  to  some  of  those  just  mentioned,  as  they  are  certainly  much 
irer  to  us.     Take  the  following  table  of  distances  as  evidence  : 

From  Decatur  to  \ew-(^rleans,  via  Memphis 988  miles. 

•♦  *'         "  (Charleston 672  " 

"  "         "  Savannah 555  " 

••  »*         ••  Mobile  or  Pcnsacola 340  «* 

Making  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  route  from  Decatur  to  the 

Gulf  ports,  over  that  to  N'ew-Orleans,  of 648  " 

' Charleston 232  " 

"       "     "Savannah 215  " 

3ut,  taking  Nashville  as  the  entrepot  of  the  great  Western  trade,  and  the 
iparison  becomes  more  favorable,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table  of 
Lances  : 

From  Nashville  to  Charleston 597  miles. 

"  *•         "  Savannah 580     " 

•'  "         "  Gulf  ports 460    " 

Making  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  route  from  Nashville  to 

Gulf  j)ort8,  over  that  to  ChaiUston^  of 227    " 

ufc  to  pursue  the  investigatiou  aVVW  iaT\\\eT,\«X.xA  ma^^  com^uilincoit 
lipping  a  bale  of  cotton  over  Iheae  acvw«\  \ow\a«. 
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From  tiM  pablitliid  ratoi,  we  find  that  tha  av«raf  e  tbaragh  fat«a  charged  oo 
»..bftU  of  eotton  shipped  fkouk  Vaahvilla  to  Charleatofi,  U  one  half  cent  per  bale 
p«f  iiiile»  or  ahoBt  i:i  per  bale  from  NaehvUle  to  Charleaton.  From  Uecatar 
t»  New  Orieaoe  it  wovid  coet,  lay — 

^roffl  DecatuTtby  railroad*  to  Memphia SI  60 

"     Memphia,  per  riTeri  to  New-Orleana 1  S5 

KlTor  insurance 60 

GoeUnginall 93  86 

per  bale,  from  Deeatar  to  Ifew-Orleans. 

Taking,  then,  one  half  oent  per  bale  per  mile  as  the  mazimam  through  ratea 
charged  br  railroads,  it  will  be  aeen  that  it  will  cost,  to  ship  a  bale  of  cotton 
over  the  Central  Road,  $1  70  from  Decatur  to  Mobile  or  Pensacola,  or  only  ten 
cents  per  halo  more  than  is  charged  over  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad 
to  Memphis ;  and  that  it  will  cost  $1  65  per  bale  less  shipped  over  the  Central 
Road  from  Decatur  to  Mobile  or  Pensacola  than  to  New-Orleans,  and  81  30  per 
bale  less  than  to  Charleston.  The  same  results  will  apply  to  any  and  all  other 
kinds  of  freights.  Then,  if  the  routes  designated  have  been  thronged  with 
fraghte  and  '  travel — having  become  mat  national  thoroagfafares — and  if  the 
shippen  of  North  Alabama  and  Middle  Tennessee  have  fonnd  it  best,  and 
pnmtable,  to  ship  cotton  and  other  produce  by  railroads  to  Charleston  and 
Savaanah,  will  it  not  be  advantageous,  and  is  it  not  essential  to  the  general 
good  of  the  State,  that  the  Central  Road  should  be  extended  from  Decatur  to 
Montgomery ! 

It  will  be  the  means  to  a  very  great  extent  of  building  no  the  Gulf  ports, 
which  are  now  dependent  mostly  upon  Middle  and  South  Alabama  and  some 
portions  of  Mississippi  for  their  trade.  But  by  having  a  central  trunk  road 
extending;  from  them  due  north  to  the  lakes,  traversing  almost  every  degree  of 
latitude — every  character  of  soil,  climate,  and  products— -passing  centrally  through 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  it  most  necessarily  become 
the  ffreat  thoroughfare  for  the  freights  and  travel  of  the  vast  population  upon 
the  lines. 

8. -SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  John  Caldwell,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Com- 
pany, for  a  copy  of  his  very  able  report  for  the  present  year,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract the  following  most  gratifying  statement : 

The  gross  income,  as  shown  by  statement  "  A,"  is $1,601,008  44 

And  the  expenses  of  management 680,4i96  59 

Leaving 820,51 1  85 

From  which  deduct  interest,  damages,  etc 192,432  21 

And  there  is  left  a  net  income  of. 628,079  64 

Against  this,  we  have  charged  two  semi-annual  dividends,  of  $4 

and  of  94  26  per  share  (equal  to  8^  per  cent,  per  annum) . . .  320,067  00 

And  carried  the  balance  of 308,012  64 

aa  heretofore,  to  surplus  income  account. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 51,205  62 

in  the  gross  income  of  the  company,  over  that  of  the  preceding 

year,  and  an  increase  of  net  income  of 83,537  00 

The  result  must  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  stockholders,  more  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  prevalence  of  sickness  in  Charleston,  for  the 
months  of  August,  September,  ana  October,  to  a  great  extent,  suspended  the 
business  of  twf  road,  both  as   to  freight  and  p&aiage,  <\>xuu^  \.\ie  ^^xvA  x^ 
Unred  to. 
There  bae  been  a  decreue  of  passage  during  the  year  of  ^H^'Staa  Vi  otl\q«^- 
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irinevs,  an«]  of  $60,878  on  through  businesi.  The  lattei  hat  been  ehiedj  at- 
ibutablf  to  the  opening  of  the  Tenncfree  end  Virginia  route.  It  had  been  a»- 
:ipatpd,  thai,  as  roon  is  Ihot  route  ahoold  go  into  operation,  a  portion  of  the 
ivel  would  be  withdrawn  from  ihe  lower  lines.  But  tbt  eitent  to  which  that 
fluence  has  been  felt,  is  less  than  was  supposed,  and  the  condition  of  onr  in- 
me  acrount  proves  that,  whatever  mav  be  its  effect,  the  increase  on  the  gen- 
al  businefs  of  the  company  will  more  than  supply  the  deficiency. 

4.— VICKSBURG,  SHREVEPORT,  AND  TEXAS  RAILROAD. 

We  have  always  regarded  this  road  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of 
iw-Orleans,  seeing  that  it  must  develop  the  northern  portiona  of  LcNiisiana, 
d  const  itole  a  link  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  We  were  among  the  first 
advocate  the  line  of  policy  which  led  to  its  construction,  having  addressed  a 
(cting  at  Sbreveport  as  early  as  1861,  and  urged  upon  the  inhaUtanta  its  im- 
rtance  as  a  railroad  centre. 

The  president  of  the  road,  Dr.  Young,  has  recently  visited  New-Orleans  fiir 
B  purpose  of  dispasing  of  its  bonds,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  pcraonal  in- 
"view  with  him.  These  bonds  are  for  the  purchase  of  iron  for  about  aizty 
les,  to  Monroe,  the  grading  on  which  is  all  completed.  '  The  road  is  entirely 
t  of  debt,  and  the  following  analysis  of  its  condition  is  taken  from  the  RtU- 
id  Journal : 

Ihe  entire  amount  of  expenditures,  from  the  commencement  of  operationa  to 
)  present  time,  is  as  follows  : 

For  lalior,  materials,  and  rolling  stock     $764,727  84 

For  depot  grounds  and  right  of  way 22  071  10 

For  surveying  and  engineering 69,935  17 

For  salaries 26,067  61 

For  priming 3  678  61 

Fur  office  expenses 2,301  60 

For  contingent  expenses 14,719  13 

For  comoiinfiions 8,788  61 

For  interest  (balance  of) 17,12((  49 

8929,418  44 
Cash  assets 62,632  80 

Total  asseU $992,060  74 

The  entire  amount  received  bv  the  company,  from  the  commencement  of  ope- 
ions  to  date,  has  been  deiived  from  the  following  sources  : 

Individual  subscriptions. $349  910  II 

Less  amount  of  tax  reduction .^ 20,184  68 

$329,773  49 

Contractors  paid  in  stock 240,686  08 

State  subscription 174,000  00 

Subscription  of  Madison  Parish,  cash 71,687  60 

Do.  Caddo  do.         do 64^288  67 

Do.  City  of  Sbreveport  do 12,089  79 

Bonds  earned  by  Donnpr  6l  Co 14.194  45 

Do.  Fannin&Co 44,649  38 

Cashdueto  do.  ....* 49.540  70 

Land  told,  rent,  volanl&ry  aubacnpvxotia,  etc 844  74 
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.    Th«  ibow  i«  a  fiil(«Ut«ii6ni  of  tha  financial  eondltloQ  of  the  eonpanj.    Thtra 
^rt  no  ootaUiiiluig  anaattled  accounts,  no  floating  d«bt«  no  lodaMediMM  of  tha 
•MMmy  of  anj  Iocid  ;  azcept  what  ia  shown  in  tha  ashibit. 
Ina  Baana  of  tha fompany  to  proaacata  tha  work  to  complatidll,  aia : 

Stock  not  paid  in— Individual $S79,424  61 

Do.  Mailiaon,        (cash) S8,41S  80 

Do.  Ciddo,  do 4A.417  33 

Do.  ShraTaport,    do 17,810  21 

SUta,  payabia  in  bonds 4M.000  00 

Babscriptioa  of  Fannin,  Grant  dc  Go 1,677,000  00 

Total  of  mibaetiption  capital  onpaid $3,873,804  66 

420,034  acraa  of  land  at  S 10 4,309,240  00 

lat  mortgaga  bonds $3,000,000  00 

Lass  aamad  by  oontractors 68,743  83 

1,041,366  17 


Total  maana  unazpandad $8,634,300  72 

Tha  astimatad  total  coat  of  tha  road— of  which  21  mllaa  is  in  oparation,  and 
60  milaa  in  progiaas— will  amoant  to  $9,934,360  72.  Against  this  tha  total 
aapitai  issnad,  and  to  ba  iasncd,  will  ba : 


Stodc  anbaeriptiona $3,300,000 

Bonds 3,000,000 


Total $6,300,000 

6.— MISSISSIPPI  AND  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 

Wa  laam  from  tha  RaJltooji  Jowmal,  that,  at  the  data  of  tha  proTioas  report  of 
this  company,  there  were  in  operation  69  miles  of  road  from  Memphis  to  Panola, 
and  contracts  for  the  graduation  of  12  additional  miles  to  Vockana,  were  being 
let ;  but  owing  to  the  financial  pressure,  thcde  contracts  were  recalled,  and  fur- 
ther operations  in  the  construction  department,  suspended  until  July  last.  Since 
then,  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  March 
next,  these  12  miles  will  be  ready  far  the  iron. 

The  floating  debt  of  the  company  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  was 
$327,494  87 ;  this  was  subsequently  increased  to  $271,175  96,  by  estimates  for 
wprk  that  was  unfinished  at  tht  date  of  the  report.  This  debt  has  since  been  re- 
duead  to.  $161,991  42,  toward  the  still  further  liquidation  of  which,  the  companv 
have  $62,048  36  of  reliable  bills  receivable,  falling  due,  and  $89,227  of  uncol- 
lactad  stock  subscriptions,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  available. 

It  is  proposed  to  defer  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work  on  the  additional  28, 
■ilaato  Granada,  until  the  debt  of  the  company  is  still  further  reduced. 

Tha  astimatad  cost  of  the  unfinished  12  miles  to  Tockana  is $230,000  00 

Lass  amount  already  estimated  and  settled $34,362  18 

Lass  iron  on  hand  and  settled 35,000  00 

one  fourth  paid  contractors  in  stock 30,000  00 

99,363  18 


$180  637  83 

Thenca  to  Grenada,  28  miles 573,800  00 

Add  lor  additional  equipment  when  the  road  is  finished 1 10,0U0  00 

Add  present  fioating  indebtedness 161,991  42 

$970,429  24 
To  meat  which  the  company  has : 
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irtt  mortgage  bondi  nndUpoied  of. $429,000  00 

illi  receivable 0«,O48  S6 

stimated  available  uncollected   stock  subscriptions  of $89,327...      60,000  00 

ississippi  loan,  uncollected I 18,160  00 

stimated  net  receipts  for  year  185R-*59 80,000  00 

stimated  net  receipts  from  road  year  1869-'60 100,000  00 

$739,198  S6 

•a  deficit  of  assets,  compared  with  the  estimated  ezpenditare,  of  $237,830  80 ; 
which  should  be  added  $200,000  of  the  above  bonds,  depositad  as  collateral 
ith  the  State.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  $600,000  of 
come  bonds,  maturing  in  10  years,  with  7  per  cent,  interest,  payable  in  Men- 
ds, semi-annually,  secured  by  a  mortgage  of  the  income  of  the  road.  It  ii 
ought  that  the  earnings  of  the  road  will  suffice  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  debt, 
id  still  leave  a  handsome  dividend  for  the  stockholders. 

The  equipment  of  the  road  consists  of  6  engines,  3  passenger,  2  baggage,  1 
[press,  and  126  freight  and  construction  cars. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTDRE8. 


1.— THE  IRON  MANUFACTURE. 

The  Iron  interests  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  making  the  greatest  effort  to 

cuie  a  larger  protection  than  they  now  receive  at  the  hands  of  Qovemment, 

.d  Mr.  Cameron,  presenting  their  memorial,  argues  in  this  wise,  to  show  that 

w  duties  do  not  increase  the  imports  (i.  c.  consumption),  or  the  revenues  : 

In  table  47  of  tho  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  last 
!ar  he  gives  the  yearly  average  price  of  pig  iron  in   New- York  for  thirty-seven 
cars,  from  1820  to  1857,  which  1  find  making  an  average  for  the  whole  time  of 
)4  SO      The  duty  on  this  price,  at  30  per  cent.,  would  have  been  $10  26  per 
n.     Under  the  tariff  of — 

1824  it  was $10  00 

1828     •*        12  50 

1832  "        10  00 

1833  "        9  47  4-6 

1837    "        9  23  4-5 

1839     " 8  47 

1841  **        6  20  4-6 

1842  "        , 9  00 

1846    •*       , 30pct. 

I  find,  also,  that  the  duty  under  the  tarifT  of  1824,  on  rolled  bar  iron  was 
10  per  ton,  and  other  bar  918  per  ton.  In  1828  the  duty  on  rolled  bar  iron 
as  $37  per  ton,  and  on  other  bar  iron  $22  40  per  ton.  Under  I  he  act  of  1932 
e  duty  was  reduced.  In  1837,  on  rolled  bar  iron  it  was  $21  40  per  ton,  on 
her  bars  S15  32  4-5  per  ton.  In  June,  1842,  on  rolled  bars  $13  00  per  ton,  on 
her  bars  |12  87  1-5  per  ton.  By  the  act  of  August,  1842,  on  tolled  ban 
25  per  ton,  on  other  bars  $17  per  ton. 

By  the  act  of  1816  it  was  made  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  by  the  act  of  1857 
duced  again  to  24  per  cent.;  and  under  the  last  act  the  business  broke  down. 
Referring  to  the  Secretary's  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  of  pig 
on  for  twelve  years,  from  1846  to  1857,  inclusive,  was  29  06,  aiul  that  at  80 
it  cei.t.,  the  duty  would  have  been  $8  70.  From  1648  to  1862  the  avenge 
ice  was  823  54,  and  at  30  per  cent,  tho  duty  was  $6  76,  and  yet  the  total 
msuroption  of  iron  and  ^teel,  and  the  manufacture  thereof  imported,  was, 
iring  these  five  years  of  low  duty,  but  $84,326,254,  whereas,  during  the  next 
re  years,  from  1853  to  18.':7,  inclusive,  the  consumption  was  $934,438,328, 
*.hough  the  price  had  risen  to  $33  20^  and  the  duty  at  the  same  rate  would 
vc  been  $9  96  instead  of  $0  76,  s\voV\f\^coT\c\\iiv(«A')  vVaX%  Imw  price  and  a 
^  duty  do  not  increase  the  impoila  otUie  iviewi*.  \x.  i»>\BPn%>fiB*x^iajk\Mm 
'  of  dutj  IB  not  the  revenue  alaniiaTd. 


^ 
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i-OTATEMENT, 

IA«  fMBififM««NiMliM»o/  lAtf  frincipml  MimruU  mid  Jffioto  pniueei 
in  Ao  iMnI  Jr<f^r<<m»  t'li  f&e  ^rt  18M,  1865,  ciuK  18M. 


QauMty  prodttotd. 

XfUttwted^^lM.. 

.    BMftOlfc- 

1864. 

ite6. 

1860. 

1864. 

1866. 

1868. 

,te»vl^ite 

jfbOWftOBlMil 

Tout. 
64,861401 
10.800 

6,074 
OaiiMR. 
668,660 

Tout. 

SIJ204 

8,918,164 

86,698 

8^000 

01IDCM. 

661,000 

06,4464460 

94.957 

8,688,877 

78.198 

6,in 

OoacMU 
814,180 

DollML 

80,096,760 

19,436.876 

01,806026 

7v488,686 

8,460,000 

708,iES0 

IMUnt. 

80.608«886 

16,914,88s 

04,868.080 

7,604,800 

8,800,000 

708,880 

8a,810J]0 

71,79^ 
8,776,480 
4,107,706 

767,360 

4itelTalAtt»faa 

itBtnlandv 

•telUeprodtfi 

BtlU 

106,808,168 

niA81,100  1188^116,440 

8.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT, 

.MkmKitgtke  number  of  CaiUm  Faetorie*  m  Ike  UnUid  Kingdom  ef  Ore^i  BriUitt, 
flu  numler  <ff  SfiniieM  imd  Poioer  Loom»f  otuC  iks  ftrmnB  ofemehMex  tmplmied 
,  ihtrnn  in  1860  and  1866. 


^•" 


t 


IbfforlM. 
iiplailM.. 


1860 
1850 
11850 
1810 
1850 
1850 


•mvloj9i \\^ 


•raployed. 


,1860 
M8W 
1850 


Kogluul 
a«d 

WalM. 


1.768 

9,040 

10,178  000 

35,818.518 

323  020 

376,600 

131.010 

148,364 

100,053 

103,810 


SeotUad. 


108 

169 

1,688,003 

3,041,130 

33.564 

91,684 

8,707 

VIMS 
97,080 


Ik«lMd. 


11 

19 

110.056 

150,519 

9.437 

1,088 

14)04 

1,393 

1843 

3,122 


Tl9teL 


1,098 

S,910 

80^77,017 

98i)10.9l7 

940,637 

908,847 

141,601 

157,180 

180.438 

103,087 


DEPAKTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


THE  SUGAR  CANE  AND  ITS  DISEASES.* 

(Concluded  from  page  300  of  oor  Uet  No.) 

Fbom  the  analogy  of  Indian  com  and  other  tropicals,  I  do  not  sappoee  that 
fBtue  tnffar  cane  enffers  greatly  from  damp,  hot  weather,  it  being  troly  tropical 
fal  iti  enaracter,  and  to  consistent  with  the  health  of  tropical  plants,  unless  at- 
traded  with  a  snffasion  of  water  abont  the  roots.  Indian  corn,  when  onee  started 
im  tho  spring,  grows  with  less  moisture  than  any  other  tropical  cnltivated  at  the 
IfOTth.  At  the  same  time  it  bears,  without  marked  injury,  a  large  amount  of 
■Miiftare  at  mid-summer  and  early  autnmn,  provided  the  sub-soil  be  dry,  and  the 
VMther  warm.  It  is  cold,  damp  weather  that  injures  corn.  Such  analogicidly 
Voald  be  the  case  with  sugar  cane,  and  such  I  infer  is  the  fiust  (See  TransaeHona 
rfikt  Patent  Office,  1858,  p.  356,  article,  "  Climatology").  The  principal  injurr 
to  tho  sugar  cane,  from  warm,  damp  weather,  would  be  in  autnmn,  when  it  would 
Mad  Uf  excessive  development,  and  interfere  with  thoM  elaborations  which  bring 
tbi  Juieefl  of  the  plant  into  a  crystallizablo  state,  that  is,  ripen  it.  And  such  is  its 
ii||Bry  to  corn. 


•  Bj  a  X.  Goodrich,  of  Ut\oa,  lI«w-Totk. 
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In  l>otIi,  the  ordinary  decline  of  beat,  experienced  at  the  eommeneementof  an- 
inin«  is  novdful  to  terminate  the  <'xpan«iion  of  the  plant,  and  di!ipo«e  it  to  matore, 
pccially  in  the  case  of  the  cane,  wliich  is  already  too  late  for  the  dimate. 
TiiK  Ixru'ENCB  OP  Dar,  Hot  Weathrb. — This  phase  of  weather  not  being 
iculiar  to  the  region  of  the  sugar  cane,  in  the  UuiUrd  States  of  America,  should 
?t  be  dwelt  npon  emphatically  here,  although  its  effect  may  be  properly  noticed, 
iich  weather,  by  withholding  the  amount  of  moisture  needful  to  distend  the 
ant,  and  aid  it^  elaborations  and  depositions,  while  it  is  highly  stimulated  by 
•at,  will  prevent  its  crowth,  f<inc(;  the  appropriatti  alvorptions  from  the  eailL 
id  air  are  thus  impe<ied.  In  extreme  casi's,  the  whole  plant  is  dwarfed,  and  its 
aborations  arc  small  in  quantity,  and  poor  in  quality.  Such  was  the  result  of 
ic  extreme  drought  in  1804,  in  tlie  culture  of  tomatoes  and  melons,  and  probably 
her  tropical  plants  not  particularly  noticed.  Those  tomatoes  and  melons  were 
arcely  eatable  in  quality.  With  Indian  corn,  however,  the  case  was  different 
ere  the  ears,  though  but  half  their  usual  siie,  in  cob  and  kernel,  were  sound, 
hey  matured  very  oarlv.  Analogically,  I  infer,  that  drv,  hot  weatlier  wonU 
feet  sugar  cane  similarly,  that  is,  reduce  the  size  of  the  plant  and  the  quality  of 
igar.  Without  deteriorating  its  quality.  In  the  early  spring,  such  weather  might 
■event  the  free  germination  of  the  cane.  Snch  weatner,  carried  to  a  modente 
:tent.  is  useful  in  bringing  the  elaborations  of  most  tropicals  to  a  high  state  of 
irfecUon. 

Thk  Season  op  the  Suoar-Growino  States  is  too  Short  pok  ira  Pbbpect 
ATUBiTY. — What  the  ascvrtaim^l  period  of  the  growth  of  the  sugar  cane  is,  1  do 
>t  know,  or  rather  I  believe  it  is  not  fixed,  but  varies  with  general  temperature, 
jantity  of  rain,  and  sudden  trniiBition  from  summer  to  autumn.  Vegetable 
'owth'beiuff  in  the  combined  proi)ortion  of  length  of  summer  and  climatic  im- 
ilse,  will  obvi(»usly  )>e  greatest  when  the  season  is  at  once  long  and  hot.  Defi- 
tc  periods  in  the  growUi  of  cane,  as  in  that  of  Indian  corn,  will  depend  on  the 
>ruptnefis  of  the  transition  from  summer  to  autumn,  since,  without  such  transi- 
on,  cane,  as  well  as  many  other  ])Ianti*,  would  grow  almost  indetiuitel}'.  Faeti 
"ove,  however,  in  our  own  cano-growing  districts,  and  with  the  varieties  there 
iltivat^Hl,  tliat  the  season  is  not  long  enough  to  give  duo  development  to  the 
ant,  and  nt  the  Fame  time  to  maturo  its  juices,  since  autumn  frequently  finds 
10  whole   plant  imporfoct. 

Rec<illooting  now  tlie  BUocoKsive  stt'ps  of  this  argument — coolness,  instability, 
>t  inU*nsity,  and  slinrtiifiss  of  sca^ton  —it  is  painfully  ai>paront  that  climate,  «ca- 
n,  or  tccafhvrj  has  much  to  dt>  with  the  ditti-ar^i  of  the  sugar  cane. 
The  Kev.  J.  li.  rinrit-y,  formerly  the  gov»'ru(»r  of  the  colonv  of  Liberia,  in 
frica,  lately  told  nw.  that,  in  Liberia,  tlio  ratoon  cnne  is  cut  inliigh  ]>erfection, 
»ar  after  year,  without  the  necessity  ('f  reiilunting.  lie  also  informed  me,  on 
,e  authority  of  an  int4'lligent  nuTcliantof  >ew-York  citv,  that  there  areplanta- 
ons  in  Cufia  on  which  ratoon  cane  ha?  been  cut  ]>rofitab!v  for  eighteen  suc- 
«8ive  yearrt,  without  replanting.  Xeetl  we  any  8tronj];or  evidence  of  the  essen- 
i\  iin|KTfection  of  the  cliinaU'  of  tiio  Southern  irnitod  States,  at  least,  in  refcr^ 
ICO  U>  all  the  varieties  of  cane  hitherto  cultivated  there? 

(.-ulti:re  as  akkecting  the  Health  of  the  Sugar  Cank. 

Mode  ok  Propagation. — My  remarks  on  the  question  of  propagation  by  cut- 
ngs,  in  the  ea<e  of  the  grai>o,  may  here  l>e  ntferreil  to,  to  save  repetition.  This 
ode  of  projMkgating  the  ^ngar  caue  is  not  only  tlie  most  ready,  but  also  indispcn- 
.blc  in  all  common  eoi^es  where  un  immediaUi  crop  is  sought ;  but. 

1.  To  say  nothing  of  the  mode,  when  long  pursued,  as  intrinsically  tending  to 
roducc  deterioration,  is  it  not  obvious  that  this  result  would  prombly  be  pro- 
iced,  when  wo  consider  that  all  the  varieties  of  cane  actually  in  use  in  the  oane- 
■owing  States,  are  a  little  too  lat<}  for  the  climate,  and  that  they  are  often  ren- 
^rod  still  more  immature  by  the  infelicity  of  tlio  season  ?  These  cauaos  may 
oil  l>e  snppose<l  to  accumulate  from  year  to  year. 

2.  This  evil  is  enhanciHl  by  the  unwise  practice,  which  has  extensively  pre- 
uled,  of  using  the  tops  of  the  canes  for  jilantlng.  These,  as  Xmng  last  formed* 
«  tho  least  matured,  and  so  have  the  least  vitality  to  carry  them  through  tbo 
inter,  and  the  least  amount  of  organizable  matter  to  impel  the  germ  in  the  eue- 
sdiDg  Bpring.    This  practice  ia  not  ui\i\^T«aV,  Wt  ma^'  have  been  resorted  to 
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^  ^.     ^nmtfjk  to  iaj^an  Um  whole  itoek  now  in  nie.    Wben  raeh  top  etiiM  ta% 
ttM^Md  tot  Med,  tboee  from  the  old  root,  ealled  nitoon  eane,  ere  emploTed. 

eiPelenI  OMee  Bnan  of  1848,  p.  285.)  Sooh  cadm,  Jmt  like  the  grefte  of  en 
tree,  here  leee  tmU^  then  those  teken  from  the  plent  cane  of  the  leet  Tcsr'e 
idWave  *,  fiw,  aUhotigh  tue  whole  imee  is  in  a  state  of  decline,  the  last  ana  most 
iMfonsIj  grown  pUnts  will  make  the  best  cnttingt.  The  fiulare  of  this  ratoon 
iWMi^  grown  ftmn  roots  hut  ayear  old,  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  state  of  exhaustion  of 
ttf  w&le  raee,  and  may  be  contrasted  with  the  condition  of  many  foreign  grapee 
Hlfih  are  kept  in  tolerable  health  by  bong  freqaently  reprodaeed  by  layers  or 
ewftdngs  frtmi  the  old  root. 

SJ  £w,  also,  the  inflnenee  of  a  Louisiana  winter  should  be  taken  into  the  account. 
Itftfw  Northern  States,  the  cuttings  of  the  grape,  gooseberry,  and  quince,  and 
tarn  gnfti  of  other  fruit  trees,  are  most  carefully  chosen  from  well-ripened  wood. 
TImj  are  often  not  cut  until  flie  yery  dose  of  winter.'  PreTiouslv  to  being  out, 
flfav  we  an,  with  the  exception  of  the  grape,  capable  of  bearing  the  most  intense 
MM  of  our  winters,  without  iijury.  When  cut,  whether  earlier  or  later,  they  are 
etthar  buried  out  of  doors,  where  they  are  kept  in  a  froxen  state,  often  almost 
ife^  to  the  week  in  which  tiiey  are  set,  or  they  are  stored  in  damp  earth,  or  saw 
dttft;lB  our  cellars,  where  the  temperature  is  steadily  but  a  little  elevated  above 


Hie  sugar  cane  cutting,  whether  planted  in  the  autumn,  or  otherwise  preserved 
fnkk  frost,  for  epring  planting,  cannot  be  kept  in  Uie  same  state  of  auieseenee. 
IlIlM  ebo  the  dlsaarantage  <»  having  a  more  vascular  structure,  ana  more  fer- 
MJMable  Juices  than  the  cuttings  of  nard  woods.  For  both  these  reasons  it  is 
BAle  to  injury  from  the  changeful  temperature  of  a  Southern  winter.  Any 
teMtmml  heat,  in  the  xiiddle  of  the  winter,  would  predispose  it  to  serminate, 
IJI'IMM  in  the  ease  of  potatoes  stored  a  little  too  warmly.  Such  predisposition 
Mte  cheeked,  would  tend  to  a  stite  of  fermentation  and  decay  in  the  juices. 
Tin  danger  is  actually  faicurred  in  this  way,  is  evident,  from  the  ikct  that  the 
tiab  fluently  rots  in  the  ground  in  wet  winters,  and  in  soils  not  well  drained. 

b  ellmes  congenial  to  the  culture  of  sugar  cane,  the  season  of  winter  rest  is 
•o  diort  that,  the  eane  cuttings  being  planted  in  good  order,  their  luices  irome- 
dfately  commence  those  changes  needful  for  the  germination  of  tnem.  Thus 
&e  germs  of  the  cuttings  are  pushed  into  the  atmosphere  just  as  soon  as  it  is 
WMrm  enough  to  receive  and  foster  them.  In  Louisiana  there  are  long  weeks  of 
vMher  so  cold  and  damp  as  to  exercise  no  favorable  influence  preparatory  to 
Ifes  germination  in  the  spring.  In  short,  the  infloence  of  using  imperfectly  ripe 
eaue  for  seed,  and  its  exposure  to  irregular  winters,  must  aceu mutate  from  year 
l»  year.  In  the  end,  these  evils  must  work  the  same  injury,  in  the  culture  of 
aaae,  that  the  habitual  use,  in  other  places,  of  the  seeds  of  immature  tomatoes, 
eaemnbers,  or  melons,  would  do.  Eventual  depreciation  of  constitutional  visor 
■Mrt  neoessarily  result  to  every  organized  being,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
from  such  frequent  and  severe  trials  of  health. 

Can  it  l>e  for  a  moment  doubted  that  injury  has  actually  thus  resulted  in  the 
Bolfeare  of  cane  ?  Many  careless  cultivators  of  such  tropicals  as  cucumbers, 
bmUhis,  tomatoes,  eto.,  often  find  these  plants  depreciating  in  their  hands,  and 
Ili0y  need  to  renew  their  seed  from  the  gardens  of  more  careful  cultivators. 

im.  a  careful  seleciion  of  dry,  warm  soils  for  tropicals,  with  the  use  of  hot  heds 
In  ferwsrding  the  more  tender  of  them,  and  the  careful  selection  of  well-ripened 
nd  perfect  fruits  for  seed,  I  have  found  their  vigor  not  only  sustained,  but 
bAmi  improved.  The  occasional  infelicitous  influence  of  an  unfavorable  cold 
MiMm,  like  1848,  or  a  very  dry  one,  like  1854,  is  usually  retrieved  in  the  suc- 
e—dJPg  year  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  like  the  sugar 
Bane,  in  a  climate  a  little  too  cool  and  irregular,  and  a  season  too  short,  and  t>y 
mwiso  choice  of  seed  cuttings,  it  seems  impossible  to  save  the  plant  from  event- 
Mi  and  rapid  deprecistion. 

Amid  the  imperfections  of  soil,  season,  and  culture,  even  our  hardiest  peren- 
ifall  Anita  and  vegetables  eventuallv  depreciate,  and  need  renewal  from  the  seed, 
ivfaBtever  msy  be  said  of  the  durability  of  such  perennials  under  supposed  modes 
Mftfoltore. 

If  ANOBixo. — Whatever   gives    rapid   development  to  ve|^e\.aV\c»T\,  t%%\A\A  >^ 
hm  iXiMproportionate  prodactioa  of  cellular  tissue  ovex  wc^3  ^i«%  vcA.  ^iusA 
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exhibits  a  watery  and  tender  state  of  the  plant.  This  diflerence  it  made  itrik- 
inglj  apparent  wherever  the  aardrner,  in  the  apritig,  forwards  some  cabKase 
plants  in  a  hot  bed  and  others  in  open  culture.  On  traniplanting  both,  on  the 
same  day  and  into  the  same  soil,  it  will  be  found  that  the  plants  raised  in  open 
culture,  though  smaller  in  size,  will  have  a  decided  advantage  should  the  subse- 
quent weather  happen  to  be  cold  and  changeful.  Even  hardy  plants,  as  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  in  cold  and  irregular,  but  much  more  in  hot,  damp  weather,  are 
more  liable  to  rusts  and  mildews,  when  overgrown  in  highly  manured  soils, 
than  when  grown  in  a  soil  of  medium  fertility. 

Again,  the  influence  of  a  highly  manured  soil  drives  the  expansion  of  the 
plant  too  far,  and  docs  not  always  permit  the  formation  of  flowers  and  the  let- 
ting of  fruit  suinciently  early.  In  1834, 1  set  a  row  of  tomatoes  in  my  garden, 
beginning  at  the  rich,  moist  termination  of  a  sink-drain,  and  retiring  from  it  in 
a  direction  up  hill  into  drier  and  poorer  soil.  My  fruit  began  to  ripen  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  gradually*  descended  toward  the  sink-drain,  the  last  three  or 
four  hills  not  maturing  a  smglo  fruit.  Every  observant  cultivator  will  call  to 
mind  similar  facts,  in  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  cane,  it  may  be  observed  that,  had  it  always  been  cultivated  in  a  soil  of 
but  moderate  fertility,  the  crop  would  have  attained  its  utmost  expansion  at  an 
earlier  part  of  the  season,  thus  allowing  the  whole  forco  of  the  termination  of 
summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn  to  hb  expended  on  the  maturing  of  the 
secretions  of  the  plant.  It  is  also  in  accordance  with  all  experience  that  vege- 
tation meets  the  advance  of  the  cool,  damp  weather  of  autumn  amfely,  almoit 
exactly  in  the  propoition  of  its  maturity.  The  full  realization  of  tfais^  idea, 
however,  involves  the  use  of  such  varieties  of  any  plant  under  cultivation  as 
admit  of  sufTiciciitly  early  maturity  in  ordinary  seasons.  I  am  well  aware  bow 
this  subject  presents  itself  to  the  cultivator  ot  the  sugar  cane.  His  first  object 
is  a  heavy  crop  of  cane,  in  the  hone  of  a  correspondingly  large  return  of  sugar. 
But,  in  a  climate  presenting  all  the  imperfections  of  ours  every  cultivator  mutt 
make  his  choice  between  a  larger  crop  uf  ponKibly  dineaKcd  cane,  or  a  inialler 
one  of  probably  healthier  »Sugnr  cane«  grown  in  very  rich  roils  are  found  to  be 
inferior  in  quality  of  juice,  of  which  a  double  quantity  i8  needed  to  make  a  given 
amount  of  sugar.  (>Sec  VataU  Office  Uqnrt,  18.')5,  p.  S75.)  This  is  an  indica- 
tion that  much  manuring  will  prove  injurious  in  such  a  climate  as  ours,  especially 
with  the  late  maturing  and  exhaustrd  sorts  now  in  use.  Indeed,  such  stimuU- 
tion  only  interacts  wiih  the  other  unfavorable  conditiims,  and  thus  more  rapidly 
and  effectnally  precipitates  it  into  diKcuse.  M'ith  a  better  stock  of  seed  cane,  i 
longer  season  and  a  more  congenial  clime,  there  would  be  little  danger  in  the 
most  generous  application  of  manures.  Such  a  climate  would  secure  health 
under  almoat  any  circumstancea  of  inipuUive  culture.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the 
safety  with  which  manures  are  applied  to  the  culture  of  i\\o  cane  in  tropical 
regions  is  but  an  itnpcrfect  ^uido  to  us. 

KoTATioN  OK  C/Ropa. — Whatever  may  bo  the  cause,  whether  the  gradual 
exhausting  of  appropriate  nutriment  in  the  «oil,  or  the  deponition  of  excremen* 
titious  poiKon,  few  plants  bear  culture  on  the  fame  soil  through  many  successive 
years.  Cruciform  plantK,  auch  as  cabbage,  radishes,  and  turnips,  I  have  found  espe- 
cially injured  by  such  consecutive  planting.  The  iigury  in  this  case,  I  think,  isoc- 
cabiuncd  by  exerementitious  poibon  rather  than  by  exhaustion.  C<irn,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  aeema  to  aufler  from  this  cause.  In  August,  1842,  I  saw  a  lar£e 
field  of  corn,  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  on  the  farm  of  a  friend,  which  was  laid 
to  be  the  thirty-seventh  successive  crop  grown  on  the  same  ground ;  yet  it 
stood,  in  what  was  considered  a  bad  corn  year,  thirteen  feet  high.  From  the 
analo^'y  of  Indian  corn  to  the  sugar  cane,  1  should  infer  that  tho  latter  would 
bear  continued  cultivation  through  many  nuccesbive  years,  provided  the  soil  were 
naturally  hiirlily  fertile;  and  hucIi,  I  l<elicvc,  [h  found  to  be  the  fact.  I  have 
provioualy  tiu^^ested  that,  in  the  wise  culture  of  cane  there  need  be  very  little, 
if  any,  exhaustion  of  mineral  elements  in  tho  soil ;  yet,  as  every  soil  is  not  con- 
stituted with  a  hi^h  degree  of  fertility,  and  aa  all  culture  is  not  wise,  it  is  cer 
tn'wly  advi^al)le,  frt»in  generaV  u'^ncuVUu^V  aw^lo^^* ,  to  rotate  the  culture  of  sugar 
cane  with  other  crops  whose  dxa^  wv^u  v\\^  *o)\  ^^^  \Ki  t&q%x  ^\%%vecv^v^  \s^ 

that  of  tlie  sugar  cane.  ,   >      x  -x  .       .      v 

Mechanical  Cultuu*.— TVio  moie  Iic^v3^«tv>\>j  wv\  ^^^^\i  ^  %^^  n»  ^xvwA 
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about  the  plant,  provided  dae  care  be  had  of  the  roota,  the  greater  vtiW  be  iti 
progreia.  In  a  perfect  climate  and  a  long  season  this  might  be  done  fearlessly  ; 
bat  in  a  short  season  and  with  an  imperfect  climate,  and  in  the  use,  moreoter, 
of  feeble  and  late-growing  varieties  of  any  particular  plant,  such  a  course  of 
ealtare  becomes  harmful  in  the  same  way  that  high  manuring  does  in  the  section 
above.  In  both  cases,  and  especially  where  they  act  jointly,  the  plant  is  pro- 
voked into  a  late  and  immature  growth,  which  greatly  jeopards  its  health.  |  I 
do  not  know  what  the  facts  are  in  the  actual  mechanical  culture  of  the  sugar 
cane,  further  than  that  *'  the  cultivator's  aim  is  to  get  fine  large  canes  in  as  short 
a  period  as  possible." 

VTiDi  Planting. — Few  facts  are  better  established  in  agriculture  than  the 
■•operior  health  of  plants  when  planted  at  such  distances  as  admit  of  the  full  en- 
joyment of  air  and  light.  These  influences  being  indispensible  conditions  of 
vegetable  growth,  any  diminution  of  them,  especially  in  a  tropical  plant,  must  be 
greatly  iniurioas  to  its  prosperity,  and  t<  suit  in  lessened  health,  size,  and  value 
of  secretions.  Wide  planting  is  found  veiy  important  in  the  culture  of  Indian 
oom,  not  only  to  its  health,  but  also  to  its  development  and  productiv^iess.  Cloee 
planting  is  very  noticeably  opposed  to  the  healtn,  both  of  the  grape  and  the  pota- 
to^ and  very  prejndical  to  the  fruitfulness  of  all  other  tropical  plants. 


Recapitulation  and  Gonclusiok. 

1.  Causes  op  Disease. — If  the  foregoing  reasoning,  both  direct  and  analogical, 
be  correct,  and  the  report  of  facts  quoted  in  the  culture  of  su^ar  cane,  be  correct, 
also,  the  disease  of  that  plant  (even  after  making  large  admissions  for  the  |)OBsible 
inlluence  of  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  in  many  cases  from  long  croppmg,)  is 
fafcrable—  "^ 

«.  To  climate  considered  as  too  cool  and  fitful,  and  presenting  a  season  too 
abort  for  the  maturity  of  the  crop.     This,  1  suppose,  ia  the  sreat  cause. 

b.  To  the  too  long  use  of  cuttings,  often  very  unwisely  chosen  from  the  most 
unripe  cane,  frequently  injured  during  the  winter  season,  and  derived  from  vari- 
eties of  the  cane  not  adapted  in  season  of  maturity  to  the  climate  of  the  sugar- 
growing  States. 

e.  To  a  soil  often  naturally  or  artificially  too  rich  or  impulsive,  which,  joined 
with  a  course  of  culture  often  too  stimulating,  provokes  the  late  growth,  and  con- 
eequent  imperfect  maturity  of  the  crop,  especially  when  planted  too  thickly. 

%.  The  Immediate  Remedy. — If  the  preceding  view  of  the  causes  of  disetMe  be 
correct,  an  immediate  remedy  would  involve — 

a.  The  selection  of  soils  of  but  moderate  fertility,  and  those  well  drained,  and 
naturally,  from  mechanical  structure,  warm,  especially  for  the  culture  of  seed 
cane. 

b.  The  use  of  cuttings  from  the  strongest  varieties,  carefully  selected,  and 
earefuUy  wintered. 

e.  A  course  of  culture  not  too  protracted  in  the  season,  and  at  such  distances 
■a  shall  secure  the  highest  influence  of  sun  and  air. 

d.  Such  a  rotation  of  crops,  csDCcially  on  soils  not  best  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  the  sugar  cane,  as  shall  give  toe  soil  adequate  rest. 

8.  The  Remote  Remedy. — a.  The  procurement,  from  some  climate,  ai>j)PopriBte 
to  the  culture  of  sugar  cane,  of  cuttings  of  varieties  adapted,  in  hardiness  and 
earliness  of  maturity,  to  the  climate  of  the  sugar-growing  states. 

b.  The  procurement  of  the  true  seed  of  the  cane,  either  from  tropical  regions, 
OP  fipom  the  cuttings  just  mentioned,  the  preference  being  given  to  seed  produced 
in  our  own  country. 

c.  The  procurement  of  new  varieties  from  such  seed — varieties  hopefully  in- 
ireated  with  high  climatic  adaptations. 

d.  The  cultivation,  annually,  of  a  small  plat  of  cane,  in  the  manner  indicated 
under  the  immediate  remedy,  hoping  thus  to  secure  cuttings  for  seed  cane  of 
the  highest  quality,  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species.* 


•  Stne*  theprtceding  Article  iraa  written,  a  friend  ha»  put  \n\o  xaj  \vMiftL%— Hotiu*  Samav 

iwmsu .-  or  a  Botanient  Description  of  the  Indigenous  Plant*  hil»«rlo  kiiou»n>  and  qI»o  ^  wt 

m^Mf  useful  Exotics  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica.      By  J  oVm  Luuau,  \a  Xi<o  ^  o\um«*,  ^^M»xVi-*»^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS  DEPABTMENT. 


1— JACKSON,  MISSISSIPPI. 
The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  George  Steaekratli,  now  trmvelfiiig  m 
Mississippi,  in  connection  with  this  Review  : 

After  a  very  pleasant  trip  from  Vicksburg,  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  which  it 
•o  ablv  presided  over  by  Wm.  C.  Smedes,  £sq.,  who,  as  the  partner  of  the  lats 
S.  S.  Premiss,  was  no  less  distinguished  as  an  elegant  civilian,  than  as  a  profoua^ 
and  erudite  lawyer,  I  find  myself  heartily  welcomed  among  our  friends  at  tbs 
metropolis  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

This  Capital  was  founded  in  November,  1821,  by  General  Thomaa  Hinds,  and 
Dr.  Wm.  Littimore,  and  called  Jackson  in  honor  of  General  Andrew  Jacksoa. 
While  allud^g  to  the  founders  of  this  city  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer,  iacidflak> 
ally,  to  the  services  of  General  Thomas  Hinds,  who  was  greatly  distinguished  ia 
military  affairs,  particularly  the  battle  of  New-Orleans,  at  which  he  commaodsd 
the  cavalry  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  did  much  to  secure  the  honors  tint 
belonged  to  the  8th  of  January,  1815. 

Jackson  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  Pearl  River,  in  a  very  fine  and  feitib 
region  of  country.   It  is  not  celebrated  lor  its  commercial  advantages  particolarlj,  • 


■•cond  Tolurao  (the  oalj  one  which  I  hxve  neon)  eontalDia^  400  pages,  was  printsd  Is  Utt, 
Thh  worx  dovotd.i  ton  ptxget  to  th«  natural  hhtor/,  culture,  etc.,  of  the  ■uff<^''  cans,  fisa 
it«  pa^ii  I  m:ilce  extrjtctji  corroborative  of  Mme  of  lur  psKlliom  in  the  preceding  article: 

**  The  loot  of  the  nugxr  eano  Ia  Jointed.  li:co  that  or  other  sortR  of  cane  or  re^d.  Prom  tidi 
arinen  four,  flvj,  or  more  ithooti,  proporiionaMe  to  tho  ag.<  or  itrenglh  of  the  root,  eight  er 
ten  foot  hivfh,  acoMiiri:^  to  tho  ^onJiieiM  of  tho  )(rouii*l.  In  some  m  ti*t^  rirk  *oHs,  canes  katt 
been  ineasiimi  nearly  twrnty  feet  tont^,  but  these  were  not  as  good  as  those  of  tnirldling  fnwtk, 
abuumlim;  injuir*.,biit  harm:;  little  of  the  essential  salt.  •  •  •  •  The  flowers  are  pro> 
duct'd  ill  pinioUM  on  th;'  top  of  tho  Mtafki.  Tliuy  arc  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  are  com- 
posud  of  m  iiiy  spikoM,  nine  or  ten  iix'liOM  in  lungtli,  which  are  aj^ain  Rubdirided  into  laidtar 
Rpiko-t.  •  •  •  •  Tho  Mocd  is  oblon}?,  p  >ial(*i,  and  ripenn  in  the  Taivei  of  the  flowerc  It 
hai  been  a<Hert(5d  th.it  tho  su^ar  c.uio  i*  nnt  indigunouH  in  Amoiica,  but  that  it  mtgraM 
through  Kuro(ie,  wliioh  m:i/  bu  doiibtod,  an  Father  fI«nnopin,  in  16S0,  f.tund  it  growing  dmt 
the  moutli  of  th*)  Mi-.«i<(.ip{)i,  for  tliirly  loague>;  and  Franein  Xim?ns,  Ilemandes,  aoil  n-^, 
all  athrm  tliat  th  «  NU<];ar  cane  g.-ow-i  Kpontaneoutljr  near  th-j  Rlo-de-l.i-Plata.  Jean  de  Letry, 
who  wi'ut  to  Rio  Jaiiu.ro  in  1))0,  also  at4Mt-«  that  he  found  every  whore  a  great  quantity  of 
iugar  canoH.  Ii  i-t  tliought  by  home  that  CoIumbuH  introduced  the  plant  into  I[i>panioU  ia 
hix  Hr<t  voyage  ;  but  the  opinion  that  it  may  be  a  native  of  America  and  tlie  West  Indiesiii 
much  Htrengthened  by  tho  ttugar  cane  having  been  found  in  such  plenty  in  the  Sonth  8«a 
Ittlands. 

**rbcro  arc  itevoral  variotiesi  of  thin  valuablo  plant;  but  the  cultivation  of  all  hai 
bo<>n  for  sonn  yt'irn  past,  givatly  ncj^lt'ctel,  to  mike  room  for  the  Otaheite,  or  Bour- 
bon cane,  whicli  w.is  brought  hi;re  in  17D(*,  and  has  kinco  been  generally  cultivated.  Thii 
cane  is  of  a  mic!i  larg<ir  ^ize  than  any  other,  the  joinlii  frequently  meaturing  eight  or  nine 
inches,  and  of  a  [iroportional  thicknens;  tiiecomn)f>n  canoMjllom  exceeds  two  or  three  inehM. 
They  have  coii->oq  len'.ly  been  found  very  pioluctivo,  and  their  HUgir  of  a  nuperior  qoality. 
•  •  •  •  The  juice  of  tho  Bourbon  fane  i .  of  a  paler  color,  and  they  a^e  ripe  enough  to 
griti'l  in  t<>n  months.  From  thoir  hIzj,  they  re-i^t  dry  weather  m'.ich  iHStter  than  any  other 
cane,  an  1  arv!  not  nearly  mo  Nubjcct  t  >  hu(rK><-  from  tiiat  destructive  iu^ct,  tiio  borer.  Withall 
then  J  xceming  advantagi'X,  it  i-»  no  wonder  if  thi-y  entirely  Kup;*rsedo  tho  u«e  of  all  other  vari- 
eties of  thu  •Uifar  cane  in  Jamaica.  They  hoicrrer  more  speedily  exhaust  the  soU,  and  it  mof 
be  ffuestione'l  whtrther,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  will  not  themselves  dwindle  frotn  repeated  Irm^ 
plantations  in  a  foreign  soil,  whteh  all  exotics  do  ;  and  which,  indeed,  has  alreadif  been  found  the 
ease^  in  a  cnnsi'ternhle  dtf^rec^on  many  plantations.  The  old  cano,  it  i^ianknowledgjd.  p3SM4«ed 
rich«'r  juiciM  tlian  the  new.  and  its  t»p<  affor  I^mI  a  much  greater  quantity  of  foo«l  r>r  cattle, 
which  con  id  >rations  a  Med  to  that  of  their  not  imp'>veriHhing  tho  Hoil  so  much  as  the  othtTf 
ren  ler  it  very  d  Mi'itful  whether  tho  ultimate  benefit  will  be  ho  great  ai  was  anticipated.*' 

Tho  portions  of  thi-i  extract  to  which  [  wIhIi  e<pooially  to  draw  attention,  are  those  la 
italics.  Thi  >  work  wn  writfeii  more  thin  forty  yearn  ago,  but  alrealy.  even  then,  the  Boor* 
bon,  or  Otaheite  can\  which  tho  Iji>ui>iana  writ.'rs  conwi  lor  an  two  different  sorts,  and  which, 
under  the  name  of  II  lurbon.  is  the  ono  there  principally  cultivated  was  beginning  to  shov 
si^ns  of  failu.-e  i;i  the  climate  of  Jamiica.  It  is  not  won  iorful,  therof.)r«,  that  it  if  nov 
rapidly  deterlontinjc  in  that  of  lifmiNiana.  In  both  lor«alitio«,  large  siie  of  cane — the  remit  of 
too  impuUivo  cultur'> — \*  a»t;i\nv»A  at  \,\\o  v''X\«tv<«  v\^  v\e\.«st\CkTa.tvon  In  q^iiality  of  juice.  Is 
znany  specimen*  of  We^t  India  catvo,  »vh>t\  \u  \.\\c»  ^^\\v^■t  \\«^-\\vvV  <i\  NJq.\k  twj  ^\vwT^.v%^Jtt^'^fA 
winter,  I  have  noticed  thai  lYioy  weni  aW  AvovV-t  ^o\u\*V  \.Vv^\i  >.>i%  ^'«^t^»''<^'*\>^ 
Louiaiana  cane,  Ui«  rcsuU,  obvlouaVy,  ol%\<a***vmv>^\a\N^  %.u\to  mwi\i*s^N.VV«\  ^<*>«^  ^^ 
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Imt  being  intertecied  hj  the  Southern  an«]  Great  Northern  Railroadp,  it  ia  a  point  of 
more  than  ordinaiy  importance.  The  **  State  House"  ia  built  partly  of  limestone 
of  an  inferior  charaeter  and  partly  of  brieii,  which  gives  the  apjiearance  of  being 
an  older  edifice  than  it  really  ia.  At  a  distance,  however,  it  prraents  rather  a 
grand  exhibition  of  architecture. 

The  enclosure  of  the  Capitol  is  not  adorned  by  walks,  promenades,  flowers, 
etc.,  etc ,  such  as  sbould  always  greet  the  eye  at  the  principal  building,  which  is 
so  frequently  visited  by  the  fair  sex. 

The  ofllicers  in  the  interior  are  :  the  Governor,  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  Attorney 
General,  Treasurer.  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  and  State  Librarian.  The 
Sopreme  Court,  or  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  is  holding  its  term  here  at 
the  present  time. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  enclosure  is  aitu&ted  the  Arsenal  of  the  State,  which 
reflects  credit^  upon  the  military  reputation,  now  so  deservedly  enjoyed  by 
Miaaisaippi. 

As  one  enters  the  gate,  in  its  front,  his  eye  immediately  rests  upon  the  cannon 
which  were  taken  by  General  John  A.  Quitman  at  Alvarado,  in  1847.  and  present- 
ed to  the  State  as  trophies  of  the  American  arms  in  the  war  of  Mexico. 

leaving  the  Cnpitul  T  next  visitrd  the  Penitentiary,  containing  145  convicts, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  about  twenty  feet  in  height  and  embraces  more 
than  twenty  acres  of  ground.  The  edifice  itself  is  a  specimen  of  architectural 
skill,  that  rivals  any  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  South.  Its  apartments  are 
well  arranged,  and  its  internal  management  of  the  first  order. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  is  situated  in  a  U^autiful  grove  about  'two  miles  from  the 
city.  It  is  a  fine  stone  building,  and  one  of  which  the  Scatc  may  well  ffcl  proud. 
Appropriations  are  annually  made  for  its  maintenance.  It  is  lighted  with  gas, 
an  advaiita^  which  the  city  cannot  boast. 

The  Institution  of  the  B.ind  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and  re* 
eeives  a  fostering' care  and  protection  Irom  the  State  through  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  large  frame  building,  with  walks  regularly  laid  ofTand  adorned  with 
the  rarest  kind  of  shrubbery. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  city  is  to  be  seen  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  and, 
like  the  Blind  Asylum,  it  is  a  wooden  structure  with  a  lovely  gruve  in  front. 

The  Executive  Mansion,  which  the  State  bas  so  lilicrally  provided  as  a  resi- 
dence for  its  Governor,  is  the  handsomest  alKnle  to  be  seen  in  the  Southern 
country.  It  U  a  brick  builJing  adorned  with  Doric  columns  in  front,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  sidewalk*,  shrubbery,  floral  and  butanical  plants.  It  is  preKided  over 
by  the  wife  and  accomplished  and  lovely  daughters  of  his  Excellency  William 
McWillie.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  entertainments  and  dinners  given  by 
the  Governor's  lady  are  of  that  superb  and  magnificent  order  which  betokens 
a  taste  refined  and  cultivated. 

The  population  ol  Jackson  is  about  4000. 

Its  educational  institutions  and  the  p.imary  departments  are  of  the  first  class. 

The  religious  denomi nations,  comprising  Presbyteiian,  Methodi^t,  Cathohc, 
Christian,  Baptist  and  Episcopal,  have  each  its  own  house  of  worship,  v^ith 
able  and  efficient  ministers.  The  attrndanre  is  always  large,  which  gives  as- 
surance that  Jackson  is  a  place  of  high  moral  character. 

There  are  three  newspapers  :  the  Mu*usipfnan,  Eagle  of  the  Souths  and 
Mississippi  Baptists  all  of  which  are  conducted  with  signal  ability. 

The  Misfissippian  is  a  semi-weekly  pa|>er,  and  the  oldest  in  the  State.  It  was 
founded  in  1^33  by  Governor  Henry  S.  Foote  and  James  Catlett.  Esq.  Its 
present  able  Editor,  Major  E  Barksdale,  has  been  frequently  spoken  of  for  high 
oftcial  position",  but  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  journalism  has  invariably 
promp'ed  biin  to  decline. 

There  are  but  two  Hotels  in  the  place,  of  which  I  am  aware — the  *'  Bowman 
House"  and  the  **  Dixon  House."  The  former  is  a  most  capital  hotel,  while 
the  latter,  though  not  of  an  inferior  onler,  is  yet  more  private  in  its  character. 

The  proprietor  of  the  "Bowman  House"  is  Mr.  U.  Hilsheim,  a  gentleman 
in  every  respect  qualified  for  the  position  which  he  now  holds ;  and  all  must 
seknowledge  the  obligttiona  under  which  he  baa  placed  XYve  Vt^NtWixv,  ^na^JC^^ 
Ibr  bis  superior  aecommodsiions  and  polite  and  ailenli^e  ««ri%Y\X%.    T^'W^iir 
ing  is  of  brick  and  embraces  the  whole  aquare—almoai  Uk  %b,x%  ot  %t«>KD&. 
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Soathwoit  from  ihe  Capilol  is  the  City  Hall,  a  lar^  building  of  brick,  which 
I  approprifited  to  the  business  of  the  city,  the  Circuit  Court  of  ihe  United 
itates,  and  also  contains  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  Halls.  It  embraces  the 
rhole  square,  and  the  lot  surrounding  it,  I  understand,  is  soon  to  be  handsomely 
domed  with  walks,  shrubbery,  floral  plants,  etc.,  etc. 

I  find  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  accommodating,  generous,  and  disposed 
0  contribute  to  the  enjoyments  of  strangers  by  CTery  means  in  their  power ; 
nd  it  is  a  sufficient  commentary  upon  their  endeavors  to  say  that  they  never 
itl  of  success.  The  ladies  are  beautiful,  lovely,  modest,  retinng,  and  combine 
be  elements  of  Roman  suavity  with  Parisian  elegance. 

Having  prolonged  this  sketch,  already  drawn  out  beyond  the  limits  I  hid 
esigncd,  I  must  now  conclude  by  tendering  my  warmest  acknowledgments  to 
be  citizens  of  the  place. 

I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  success  and  prosperity  which  have  attended  tlis 
iate  Historical  Society  of  Mississippi,  whose  address  was  published  in  the 
'ebruary  number  of  the  Kevikw,  and  which  bids  fair  to  fulfil  the  ezpectationi 
fits  most  sanguine  friends. 

I  hud  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the  State  Fair  ground  lying  in  the  eastern 
ortion  of  the  city,  which  is  a  splendid  place,  and  has  been  numerously  visited 
uriug  the  last  two  fairs,  at  which  time  and  place  a  great  quantity  of  fins  stock 
ras  exhibited  and  gave  entire  satisfaction.  The  citizens  anticipato  that  in  the 
Durse  of  this  year  their  exhibition  at  the  State  Fair  will  be  equal  to  any  one  in 
le  adjoining  States.     I  hope  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

2.— MISSOUEI. 

The  report  of  the  State  Auditor  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  valuation  of 

roperty  in  Missouri  during  the  past  year.     The  following  is  his  gratifying  sx- 

ibit : 

Valuations  in  1867. 

Lnnd 8124,747.730  08 

Town  lots :    64,375,9;J3  00 

SlavoH 41,655.608  00 

IVrsonal  property 31,187,291  8l 

Valuation  of  money,  bonds,  etc 26,013,470  00 

8287,980,032  89 

Valuations  in  1858. 

T.and  (including  lots  in  St.  Louis) $221,605,766  94 

Town  lots 14,287,025  00 

Slaves 45,090,023  00 

Personal  property   39,071,378  83 

Value  of  money,  notes,  bonds,  etc 36,565,330  00 

8355,621,578  27 

The  total  amount  of  Stite  bjn-ls  received  by  the  railroads  up  to  this  Ume,  i; 
:<j.o:>6.0i)0.  The  amount  yet  to  be  issued  is  $5,894,000.  The  Governor  s^ 
lensth  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  railroads,  and  seems  disposed  ta 
^at  them  with  ^rcat  liberality,  recommending  more  aid  to  the  Parific,  and  sug- 
sting  a  stay  of  execution  agiiuKt  the  defaulting  North  Missouri  and  Iron 
ountain. 

3— NATURAL  CUUIOSITIES  IN  ALABAMA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Mobile  Mercury  writes  a  letter  from  Bibb  coantj,  Ala- 
ma,  from  which  wo  extract  the  following : 

Bibh  county  has  some  of  the  wildest  and  grandest  scenery.  On  the  Cahswba 
re  arc  loU\\  precipitous  b\ulT4.  oveTV\;xi\^\T\n  cVvtib,  and  rushing  torrents,  which 
/  the  famed  beauties  of  the  Hudson.  \\.Vv;i«cvcM,^ft«^,\At\9a»Qm«nd  dark 
rebus.     It  requires  nerves  ol  at<c\  \o  \\iW»A  V\«\t  ^xwiai  Ni&K3Tafii^\i)  ^Sm 


»  h>  bnin  in  is^  an  >twn|(>liMi  Thfat 
d  ta  tTMd.  It  u  a  ■nbtBrnOMB  jiiwi||i 
ifkUrgrcteck,  fir  600  jfjuinilw  ■  Mil  of  lii—ito<i«  nnh«.  Ihe  loeka  I>m9* 
.boTB  ill  laouth.  in  brokra  Ujan,  thnatanlng  la  oniab  t«  dwth  Iho  tdHotsfMU 
Dtnidei'  in  ilx'ir  (eccol  chainb«p.  It  U  an  aojaa  of  fiubtful  and  ""H-g'-iWt 
■mm.  wtiichii  chilli  i!m  h«ut  e**n  to  oontwn^Ua.    Bat^'tbaaMrataofthia 

i(^>»i  hauiir"  Brciloom«d  tob«Ta*fale4,att»l(Mllfa«s«raL  j«tmaMB«rfiU— 
tw  deuh  of  two  ndventnten  wljo  Imtb  jwaalni  to  ujdon  it  A  lb.  0.  and 
Israeli' will  ccitainly  ei|>loTe  it  in  tha  coking  apiing. 

Tb«ie  is  a  ver;  wandwfut  and  cuiioai  nuiual  jphaBonanoa  in  tliia  npoo, 
(liich,  itrange  lo  ooy,  I  na*er  heard  of  bafim.  Tbat  it  li  uknon,  ia  anJr  a 
■Ktofof  the  inJiireieDCB  witli  Khkb  nitnnl  woodeM  ara  i^aidcd  tw  Ihoaa  who 
ITS  nmr  iheia.  There  ia  s  vaat  tract  of  tanitoij  on  both  aidaa  of  the  Calw>b» 
iver,  embrac-ing  an  area  of  from  li  to  SO  ailoa  widi^  and  40  tnilaa  long ;  a  wl|di 
>lMk.  and  dcautile  tfn'un-    It  ia  almoat  aninbalntM,  fiir  it  d«fiaa  onltiTation.    It 

^  u.  .,  ■  ■' ' — -    

ippcJIation 
Jgtiea." 

It  bean  the  marka  of  aadant  mining,  in  ditobea,  txoaTalipna,  fnniaoaa^  onk- 
liUsa,  and  olbci  retic«  It  ia  tha  aitnordinaij  ^rf,  tkat  a  baodnd  yaaia  Of 
core  ago,  a  compsny  ofSpaniaida,  from  Florida,  nau  an  incnninn  into  tbia  la- 
{!«.  Iji  »Mi«h  of  Uia  prawMU  matala.  Tba^diaooaaicd  hara  a  mina  el  ^*ar, 
■ffwoikad  it  fin  a  long  tiv«>  bnt  nata  ao  hinMaad  bjr  tha  In^aoa  tbat  ttuy 
lidly.  abandonad  it.  An  anciant  man,  nbo  diad  manj  year*  .ago,  wa*  hiiffff  a 
npw  of  the  fact,  and  neriflaJ  il  by  lila  taaUmooj.  Tbo  aarth,  itaatf,  liaaia 
&ft,b<>tpoaili>B  aTidenCB  oftha  trath  of  Iha  tradition.  Ila  anibca  praaanlaan 
m/fnf  of  aluip,,  fiiaad,  Tolcanio  noka,  abapalea*  and  caTamooa.  Intarapanad 
MM  B  u*  patdiai  of  wild  graaa,  tbat  iaad  tba  beida  of  deal  which  md  ita 
"PPtJ—  a  oongaoiil  haunt,  and  a  putial  tefuga  from  puraaiog  "  honnd  and 

4.— STATISTICS  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR. 
HABllta  DiaaaTBii  roa  ISfiS. — The  following  ia  a  atatsmant  of  Amalican  tbb- 
ab  (vportad  in  each  mioUiefthi  year  ai  loat  and  miaalog,  with  their  aillnialBd 

llwun.       Hitpi.     Barkt.     ttigi.   SchmBan.  Tiloe. 

January —  ....  6....  3.. .;!.,..     6....  $870,000 

Fabnurj 3  ....  10  ....  3  ....  0  ....  IS  ....  650,000 

Harch 1....  6  ....  fi  ....  4  ....     8....  400,000 

April —  ....  3  ....  4  ....  9  ....   U  ....  460,000 

Hay —  ....  5  ....  6  ...  2  ....  14  ....  340.000 

Jnna —   ....  8  ....  1   ....  6  ....     8  ....  300,000 

Jnly —  ....  6  ....  5  ....   i  ....    8....  896,000 

Aogaat —  ....  I  ....  6  ....  4  ....    7....  175,000 

Baptembar —  ....  3  . ...  3  ....  4  ....     B....  855,000 

Oetobar —  ....  4  ....  8  ....  1  ....  13  ....  285,000 

HoTember I   ....  T  ....  1   ....  4  ....   18  ....  520,000 

"  DacBmbBT —  ....  8  ....  4  ....  4  ....  81  ....  630,000 

Total 4  ....  6t  ...  41    ....45  ....138  ....14,171,000 

6.— VOLCANIC  INDICATIONS  IN  LODISIANA. 
Pnnr.  Tnoviait  claima  to  ha*e  dieconred  nnoaiitakabla  eridaneea  of  Toleanic 
cUon  in  Looiaiaoa,  and  hu  contributed  ^  paper  to  tba  Stw-Orltam  Delu  upon 
brt  ■abject.    TboBB  ara  found  at  UiUer'a  laland,  Petila  Aoie,  Balle  lala.  Cole 
IhoAa,  and  Waak*'  lalaod  : 

■■  Tba  bnnatioD  of  tbeir  aoil — about  identical  aa  TBgaria  l^iacnBaVica— ^  «tteii- 
id|r  dUSuBDt  Amn  tbat  of  Iha  aurrODnding  laikj  ;  and  ttwu  \k3\ni  <nA  M  "^t* 
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me  line  showi,  already,  when  yon  look  at  the  map,  that  an  {denticil  cante  hai 
mtributcd  to  their  formation. 

The  (irft  of  these,  iMiller^a  Island,  named  also  Orange  Grove,  fi cm  its  number 
'orange  trcct,  is  a  kind  of  platfurm  where  you  walk  up.  by  insensible  degrees, 

nearly  40  fret  avove  the  level  of  surrounding  lands.  At  that  point  you  snd- 
miy  find  yourself  above  a  small,  pretty  lake,  and  may  see  on  the  atuupt  drclivitj 

this  side,  threo  very  distinct  kinds  of  upheaved  strata.  The  first  is  that  of 
e  vegetable  suit,  and  detritus  of  plants  proper  to  this  insular  elevation  ;  the 
rcond  is  a  bulk  uf  coarse  gray  and  earthy  ^and  ;  the  third  and  infrrior,  visible 

a  small  corner  cleared  nearly  at  the  lake  level,  is  a  bed  of  pure  ^uartioie,  and 
in  gravel,  with  edges  very  little  worn  out,  and  showing  that,  bring  not  much 
died  by  water,  thry  have  reached  their  actual  place,  from  a  not  very  distant 
•untry. 

Precisely  before  this  place,  the  lake,  half  filled  up  through  the  agency  of 
ne,  is  from  15  to  20  feet  deep — the  maximum  of  its  depth  just  correspondinf 

the  highest,  and  most  abrupt  »ide  uf  the  hillock,  and  shoeing  there  the  obviouf 
suit  of  a  sudden  upheaval.  No  doubt,  also,  can  exist  as  to  the  hke  being  the 
ater  of  this  volcanic  explosion,  which  has  made  naked,  probably,  the  bottom  d 
I  old  river.  The  limpidity  of  this  stream  seems  certified  by  the  purity  of  its 
indy  deposits.  Then,  between  that  and  the  muddy  river  of  modern  times,  what 
distance!     One  may  dream  on  the  thoufands  of  years  of  their  separation ! 

Lei  us  now  go  to  Marsh  Ivland,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Petite  Anee, 
id  upheaved  by  a  similar  volcanic  agency,  but  a  |{reat  deal  more  powerful. 
fiere,  also,  the  old  crater  has  become  an  inexhaustible  lake.  One  would  see 
ere  the  bottom  of  a  large  funnel,  detruncated  and  open  to  the  north,  the  very 
do  of  its  eruption,  uhere  I  have  found  the  rapilli,  or  scoric,  already  spoken  of. 
he  opposite  side  corresponding  to  the  highest  strata  of  the  upheaval,  shows 
)Ove  the  lake,  and  lifted  up  from  the  volcanic  depth,  a  largo  bulk  of  Ciay.  as  red 

the  most  colored  of  the  Ked  River  valley,  but  nearly  covered  by  the  falling  of 
lie  and  sandy  superincumbent  strata. 

When  whlkin^  on  the  crater's  edge,  and  surrounding  hills,  the  height  of 
hich  Rcrmcd  to  reach  about  160  feet,  I  rcmirkcd  among  pnle  and  retldich  sands 
quartzose  bed,  ei^ht  or  ten  inches  thiik,  and  cutting  the  earthy  strata  under  a 
ciivitv  of  twenty  live  (legreei>.  There  I  found  »ome  hard  stones,  susceptible  of 
ing  worked  by  j(>weler8.  On  the  oiher  Hide  of  the  hills,  among  white,  sandy 
rata,  like  ihMFe  that  we  will  see  at  Ct^te  Itianche,  I  met  with  oxide  of  iron,  one 
gsil  tooth,  and  rolled  pebbles  of  compour.d  formation,  testily  ing  to  a  recent  geolo- 
cal  origin. 

Going  down  toward  the  southeast,  through  undulations  of  these  volcanic 
iheavals,  I  re-iched  the  suit  springs,  which  aic  seldom  absent  among  such  pbe- 
»mena.     These  springs,  in  spite  of  the  weakness  of  their  bnne,  have  produced, 

before  staled,  great  quantities  of  salt  duiing  the  yiar  1812,  but  at  an  im- 
?n8e  cost  of  fuel  and  boilers;  and  since  the  cheap  importation  of  foreign  salt, 
ey  have  been  given  up.  We  lnu^t  not  wonder,  as  reganU  the  vicinity  of  such 
rinjrs  to  the  volcano  of  Petite  Anse  ;  f>r,  when  the  eruption  took  place,  it  wss 
I  the  seashore,  if  not  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  this  case,  the  volcanic 
iler,  communicating  through  a  subterranean  fissure,  with  the  great  reservoir  of 
It  water,  manufactured,  also,  and  without  fuel,  immense  bulks  of  salt,  which, 
fused  in  the  surrounding  soil  by  successive  eruptions,  is  now,  little  by  little, 
rried  by  rains  to  the  surface,  in  shape  of  local  springs. 

Finally,  the  presence  of  this  saline  agency  explains  the  character  of  the  rapilli 
d  8Ci)ris  of  the  volcanic  fusion  amoni;  compounds,  where  calcareous  and  alka- 
le  elements  prevail.  I  have  discovered  ihem,  at  a  depth  of  ab.>ut  three  feet, 
ider  the  blue  clay  stratum  which  constitutes  the  low  grounds  around  Petite 
isc.  Consequently  wo  have  there,  at  threo  feet  under  the  actual  ground,  a 
luable  testim>my  of  the  last  eruption.  As  regards  the  marine  or  fluvial  de- 
sits  of  the  superincumbent  soil,  how  many  years,  how  man)r  centuriea,have  been 
inted  for  giving  it  this  thickness  of  three  feet  a^ove  the  last  volcanic  eroption  1 
•  answer  the  question  is  not  easy  ai  all.  in  the  actual  state  of  Louiaianaffoologj. 
tthe  elements  of  the  problem  are  found,  tiwd  yt«  may  w>it  for  its  ■oluiion. 
\m  tt  the  volcano  itself  of  VetVle  Anne,  vVv«  coucWWvo^  %v«isa  «kri'vQii&«.  A 
ect  speciinen  of  such  phcnomei\a,  \\  «iax\d»Vi«fote\x%v'^«  m^(A\iJa»SA%'mVMm 
'•  roicanic  agency  ia  the  fortnatioik  ot  Lo^et  \io\w»»»^ 
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^lftp■■MP  t»  iaqviflM  «■  to  the  abOity  of  tht  8Ut«  of  T«Mff  to  Mifeu^.liiiid, 
Mii9  doBStod  ly  Imt  Ibr  railroad  pttipooM,  Mr.  J.  R.  Spnigm  hat  wrUtaa  a 
ii^fioA  IptoMiiig  letter,  wbleh  we  find  in  tlie  Kew  Yoik  XUsy  Bm|.  TM 
|«#>fif  ifr  wUeh  rektoi  to  nOzoads  and  land  ftaliktica  of  the  ^tato  we  omiti j| 
llh^ottoat  to  onr  wiadera  murely  remarking,  tbere  ie  no  qneetion  at  to  4lia 
igBdeae^f  of  tiie  p&Uio  domain  to  tatje^  all  elalma  preeent  and  likely  to  ao- 
pKto  ■QiDf  donated  lor  the  aid  of  raOroada  anthoriied  hy  law.  In  regard  to 
ha^liamelar  of  tiuMo  landa,  Mr.  Spiragar  e^ : 

^%  Jjaa  beett  eimjpoeed  Ipy  pereoM  nol  aoqnaintod-  with  Hm  Stoto  of  Tesaa  thai 
i4hm  portion  or  her  tenitory  ie  a  deawt  or  barren  plain,  imfit  lor  onUiTatioi^ 
AtAaE  a  ooneiderable  portion  of  the  land  whioh  wonld  inmre  to  railroad  oooip 
Mfiy  ia  woithleee.  This  idea  ie  not  well  founded,  and  only  prorofcea-  a  amila 
toeieuwho  ia  ftunttiar  with  the  State;  for  it  ia  a  well-eitahliflbed  foei tiial 

a ii  not  to  be  found  within  the  limite  of  the  United  Statee  an  area  of  eqaal 
i  yriA  Tesae  where  the  aoil  ie  eo  nnhreraaUy  good.  These  apprebeaiiona 
Mfia  aeaMv  from  ttta  fult  that  there  ia  a  large  eeope  of  oonnfcry  about  thma 
MiaArad  muee  in  length  from  north  to  eonth,  and  an  averiMn  width  of  aboal 
It^allea,  known  aa^  Llano  Eetaeado,  or  Staked  Plain. '  Thii  eeetioa  of  the 
^  Hee  in  the  northweetem  part  of  the  State»  and  embmeoi  aboni  27,00Q 
milee  and,  beioj^p  moetly  deetitnte  of  timber  and  water»  ia  enppoeed  to 
ejf  no  Tahie  for  agnonhnral  pnrpoiMa,  although  it  prodneea  a  ffood  eoat  of 
and  water  is  fimnd  in  eome  ]daeee.  The  goremment  of  the  United  Stati^ 
ade  atteropte  to  praenre  water  on  fbe  Llano  Eetaeado  hw  Arfceeian  welle» 

Sirtiotber  the  experiment  wiU  eneeeed  n  etiU  in  donbt*  altbovoh  geolo^ 
alhere  eonfldeatly  beliere  an  abundant  enpply  of  watw  wilTbe  obtaina^ 
MmJj  tUe  be  the  ramlt,  the  Staked  Plain  wOl  fie  profitobly  oeenpied  m  a 
paiiBg  oountiy  for  exteneiTe  herds  of  catUe. 

■MfA,  allowing  the  Llano  Eetaeado  to  be  a  sterile  waste,  and  entirely  nselsse, 
H'vottld  only  rednee  about  10  per  eent  of  the  whole  territory,  or  about 
VflOOjQOO  acres,  when  added  to  the  119,089,214  acres  admitted  as  valid  olaime 
to  be  eatasfied,  and  we  still  have  left  29,606,846  aoree  of  pioduetiye  soil  betong- 

to  the  Stete. 

rosonrces  of  Texas  are  not  well  understood  by  persona  whose  interests 
not  led  them  to  inquire,  and  especially  in  the  northern  States,  except  to  a 

enterprising  merchante  in  the  eommereial  cities  <xf  New  York  and  fioeton. 
aoil  and  climate  are  dirersified,  producing  almoet  every  Tariety  of  grain, 
Mt  and  vegetable  grown  North  and  South-~aU  the  ecreal  grains,  we  orange, 
■bnoind,  fig,  apple,  pear,  ^e.  As  a  wheat-producing  country  she  has  no  supe- 
riar  cast  of  Galifoniia,  the  average  yield  being  about  26  and  often  40  bushels 
per'  aore,  weighing  from  66  to  70  pounds  per  bushel.  I  have  seen,  wlule 
(laesing  tiirough  the  northern  oounties — Colin,  Grayson,  and  Faanin^-whole 
Wopa  of  wheat  that  I  was  informed  would  weigh  72  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  I 
toiva  BO  reason  to  doubt  it.  The  average  yield  of  most  wheat-growing  States 
of  the  North  is  about  16  to  18  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  standaid  weight  of  60 
poinds  is  not  generally  attaiiied,  while  tJie  soil  of  Texas  will  produce  one  third 
mom  per  acre,  and  holds  at  least  16  per  cent,  advantage  in  weight. 

Vorthem  Texas  is  well  adapted  for  raising  wheat,  and  harvesting  i#  done  in 
Hay,  and  the  dnf^  near  at  hand  when  she  will  export  flour  of  superior  quality 
mmik  earlier  than  other  States.  As  a  grating  country  she  ranks  among  the 
Mkb  It  has  been  ascertoined  that  the  cost  of  raising  a  cow  three  years  old  ii 
Hb  in  New  York  and  New  England,  and  in  the  Western  States,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
IBtoais,  Wiseonsin,  Ae.,  it  costs  to  raise  a  three-year-old  bullock  about  $16, 
ivUla  in  Texas  the  actual  cost  of  raising  a  three^ar-old  steer  to  the  large 
ila^-raiser  will  not  exceed  fiflj  cents.  Sheep  thrive  remarkably  well,  and 
«Ml-growiDg  will  loon  be  one  of  the  great  stepies  of  Texas.  She  is  already 
•M  of  the  principal  cotton-growing  Stetes,  and  is  beginning  to  attract  tbs 
Mtaniion  of  the  whole  commercial  and  manufacturing  world  \nUt«b\A4\Si>3BA^ 
li^Mtant  staple. 

ypL.  /. — ito.  IV.  8 
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She  is  A  part  of  the  great  highway  from  the  Atlontto  to  the  Paoifie,  and  vhen 
ler  Byttcm  of  railroads  is  carried  ont,  will  bo  the  distributing  depot  for  the  prod- 
acts  of  all  countries  that  pass  over  our  continent.  And  resting,  as  ahe  does, 
ievenil  hundred  miles  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  railroods  must  and  will  be  re- 
ieve<l  of  their  heavy  burdens  by  th  ir  necking  marine  transportation  at  ber 
leoportfl — whether  they  consist  of  the  rich  products  of  China,  or  the  hearj 
netftls  from  the  mines  of  Mexico.  And  hero  1  will  add,  that  sooner  or  later  the 
ien|>orts  of  Texas  will  rcccivo  Uic  prtulucts  of  northern  Mexico  for  distiibntion ; 
ur  wc  have  practical  cvidonf*e  that  oven  now,  without  railroads  but  with  pack 
nules,  tlic  article  of  lead  can  be  delivered  from  the  mines  of  northern  Mexico, 
;h rough  Monterey,  at  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  at  less  than  two 
ients  per  pound  freight  Tho  lumber,  from  her  vast  pineries  in  the  East,  will 
kfford  proii table  employment  for  the  railroads,  in  carrying  it  to  supply  the  de* 
nands  in  the  West;  and  her  grain-growing  North  will  send  its  pnAiucta  to  the 
ioost,  and  receive  in  exchange  the  sugar  from  her  own  soil. 

Texas  is  in  her  infiiucy,  but  she  is  growing  in  moral,  physical,  and  political 
itrongth,  and  will  soon  stand  a  giant  State  in  tho  Sontti.  Ilor  nupuialion  is 
npidTy  increasing,  and  the  inlmbitants  alivo  to  tlie  importance  ot  earlj*  devel- 
ipiiient  of  her  resources,  and  ere  long  her  influence  will  be  felt  in  every  depart 
nent  of  agriculture,  manufaoturos,  and  mechanics  ;  and  althongh  she  was  cmh 
leived  in  anarchy,  and  born  in  a  rebellious  strugcle  for  political  freedom,  her 
noral  and  intellectual  powers  are  subjects  of  admiration.  So  will  she  continoe 
indcr  her  present  liberal  views  of  e<lucation.  Her  educational  fund  is 
^2,C)00,IN^O,  3.00a,000  acres  of  land,  and  t4}u  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  the 
^tate.  The  lost  legislature  iiindo  a  li))eral  appropriation  for  the  endowment  d  a 
State  University,  of  the  first  class,  and,  if  I  am  informed  aright,  this  inatitutioa 
grill  l>e  an  improvement,  if  luisKible,  upon  the  modi-l  schools  of  learning,  in  both 
:he  Old  and  New  World.  The  design  is  to  present  lier  youths  with  a  finished 
education,  and  during  the  lecture  seaAon,  American  eoholars,  of  every  class— 
awycrs,  doctors,  and  divines,  ])oet8  and  painters,  orators  and  stAtoiimen,  niana- 
ictiirers,  tnidesmen,  and  mi!chnnics--will  hove  free  access  to  her  librariea.  and 
without  expense  share  alike  tho  knowledge  acquired  under  her  hospitable 
lomo. 

Thftt  Toxfls  will  be  a  manufacturing  State  is  certain,  for  she  is  pregnant  with 
natvrinl  for  munufactnrin;;  ]>urposfti;  such  as  cotton,  wool,  hides,  coal,  iron, 
ead,  (Xre.,  with  unlimiti'd  wat^-r-powcr  t-o  pn>pel  machinery.  The  climate 
rill  allow  of  whit^  labor,  and  I  think  I  may  venture  the  assertion,  that  in  a  few 
'ears  San  Antonio,  Guadalupo,  Blanco,  and  San  Marcos  rivers  will  c(^ve  ma- 
;hiner\'  rivalling  tin,'  spindles  of  New-Knglnnd — and  why  ?  Because  the  mano- 
dcturing  capitalist  will  discover  that  Texas  will  be  a  more  proAtable  theatre  for 
lis  oiH-rationa.  It  costs  less  to  live,  and  opc'rutivi's  of  Uie  North  will  seek  em- 
doyment  where  their  labor  is  better  renin nemted,  and  where  they  can  enjoy  tbe 
idvantagc  of  a  mild  and  healthy  climate,  and  where  they  can  occnpY  a  social 
position  equal  with  the  merchant  prince  or  sovereign  planter.  In  Texas  th« 
aborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  in  social  position  lie  stands  upon  his  moral 
rorth,  and  is  not  a  menial,  like  his  clik«  or  hiri^d  *Oielp"  in  Maasachusetts. 
*!^or  is  there  a  pauper  in  the  State.  The  luxuries  of  life  are  at  his  command— 
vild  game  of  all  kinds  in  abundance  ;  the  brook  trout  in  her  mountain  Ktreams, 
ind  oysters  in  her  buys  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  Saddle  Rock  oysters  in 
4ew-Y<A'k.  The  grape  grows  spontaneously,  and  a  superior  quality  of  wino 
nay  be  had  for  the  simple  cost  of  manufacturing. 

Though  Texas  is  an  infant  State,  she  possesses  the  elements  to  sustain  so 
Empire — nay,  she  is  an  empiric  within  herself.  She  has  capacity  to  yield  more 
Miles  of  cotton  than  is  now  produced  in  ail  the  cotton-growing  States  of  ths 
Jnion.  She  can  suppl}'  tho  whole  South  with  first  quality  of  flour  one  mooth 
ariier  tluin  any  other  grain -producing  section.  Her  natural  pastures  are 
xtensive  enough  to  supj)ly  tho  inhabitants  of  every  city  in  the  United  Statei 
rith  superior  quality  or  l>eef  at  an  actual  cost  of  rarsing  less  than  one  cent  per 
>ound.  Her  streams  can  furnish  water  )>ower  for  all  kinds  of  hydranlie  pn^ 
KNies  to  an  indefinite  extent.  Her  thousands  of  hills  and  fertile  raUeys  are 
9vered  with  herds  of  hors  s,  ca\A.\c  aw^  Axox^y^^VvyU  the  herdsman  sorreys  his 
>ck  grazing  with  joy  and  satVsfoclvoiv.  1\c;T  mo\vy\sAX^V^^^i£«s^VV^*>>^*°^ 
•eauiBf  form  londscapG  aoencry  auTpasavn^^  ^AnVax^a^^  is^\MMfia&^\«i& 
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the  tniTeller,  while  pnnning  his  jonmej  from  hill  to  hill,  or  mountain  to 
noautain,  is  enchanted  with  the  ever-changing  scene,  as  a  child  with  the  trans- 
posing powers  of  the  kaleidoscope. 

Tiie  Houston  Telegraph  gi^es  the  following  from  the   Texas  Alnumae : 

The  wealthiest  eonniies  in  the  State,  by  the  late  assessment,  are  Harrison, 
with  7,746  negroes,  and  taxable  property  to  the  amount  of  $7,358,190 ;  Wash- 
ington, with  6,148  negroes,  and  taxable  property  amounting  to  $6,182,912  ;  and 
Braaoria,  with  4,819  negroes,  and  taxable  property  Amounting  to  $4,705,948, 
Bwides  these,  Bexar  and  Galveston  botli  have  over  four  millions,  and  Harris, 
Vayette,  Fort  Bend,  Cass,  Anstin,  Gonzales,  Grimes,  Walker,  and  Travis,  over 
three  millions.  The  county  having  the  smallest  amount  of  taxable  property  is 
Kraih,  with  only  $189,827.  Besides  this,  Comonche,  Jack,  Kerr,  and  Voun^, 
have  each  less  than  two  hundred  thousand.  The  most  populous  county  is 
Harrison,  with  over  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  least  populous  is 
Uralde,  with  only  one  hundred  and  seven. 

The  most  populous  city  is  Galveston,  with  9,949  inhabitants  ;  the  next  is  San 
Antonio,  with  5,378  ;  and  next  to  that  is  Houston,  with  4,815.  The  least  pop- 
qIoos  incorporated  town  is  New  Salem,  Husk  county,  with  only  94  people,  25 
ef  whom  are  negroes,  and  only  20  votes.  Athens,  Aufirusto,  Beaumont  and 
Weatherfield  have  neither  of  them  200  inhabitants.  Besides  these,  there  arc  28 
eitiea  and  towns  having  less  than  500  inhabitants  ;  20  towns  with  between  500 
and  1,000:  5  between  1,000  and  2,000.  viz.  :  Marshall,  Victoria,  Gonzales,  New 
Brannfels,  and  Paris ;  one  between  2,000  and  8,000,  viz. ;  Austin ;  and  between 
8,000  and  4,000,  none. 

To  the  above  the  Intellifrencer,  published  at  Austin,  adds  the  following  under 
appropriate  hea<lings.  We  admit  that  Texas  is  a  great  State,  and  that  her 
fntare  will  be  high  and  bright.     But  to  the  extract : 

Like  all  other  individuals  who  ever  had  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  have  been 
known  outside  of  Texas,  the  editor,  through  the  past  year,  has  had  thousands 
of  inqniries  as  to  the  health,  water,  timber,  land,  game,  fish,  minerals,  roads, 
imilroads,  schools,  colleges,  religion,  piety,  law,  physic,  manufactories,  news- 
papers, girls,  boys,  bachelors,  grasshoppers,  and  all  else  which  for  good  or  ill 
affects  the  country.  We  have  generally  answered  by  sending  a  single  num- 
ber of  the  IrUeUigcncer^  knowing  that  one  would  give  more  information  than  a 
letter  which  few  could  decipher,  and  to  write  which,  would  not  pay. — But  the 
year  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  the  census  has  been  taken,  an  election  has  been  held, 
all  the  Baptist  Associations,  Methodist  Conferences,  Presbyteries,  and  Kpiscopal 
Conventions  have  held  their  usual  assemblies  ;  Do  Cordova's  lectures,  Kichnrd- 
son*s  alniauac,  the  public  printi'r  pamphlet,  Pressler's  now  map,  Snyle's  Practice, 
and  the  legislative  journals  have  been  publi8he<l ;  there  has  also  been  a  perfect 
stream  of  railroad  literature,  and  marvellous  accounts  of  Indian  lights.  Without 
any  of  these  before  us,  wo  hash  up  from  memory,  for  our  distant  correspondents, 
a  few  Texas  facts  : 

1.  The  SpiRiTiTAL  World  is  well  to  do.  The  Methodist,  Baptist,  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian.  Christian,  and  other  revival  churches,  have  had  great  in- 
sathcrinc^.  The  Episcopalians  nud  Catholics  arc  marching  steadily  along;  the 
former  cliose  a  YaiiKce  Bishop  who  would  not  come.  The  colKges  and  schools 
of  all  th«»  churches  are  doing  well  ;  and  there  is  yet  room  for  the  operations  of 
the  mightiest  men.  Many  new  ministers  have  come  into  the  field  ;  a  few  have 
died,  but  more  have  been  expelh^d.  The  devil  is  certainly  alarmed — and  hence 
he  has  vented  his  malice  the  last  year  in  the  sha{>e  of  over  a  hundred  murders 
and  attempts  to  murder,  as  many  thefts,  and  a  good  deal  of  "  marking  and 
branding'*  of  cattle.  Few,  however,  have  been  hanged — but  a  considerable 
number  have  taken  up  their  residences  at  Iluutsville,  and  engaged  in  manufac- 
taring  and  other  Imnuicraft  bnsiness. 

2.  Education  has  made  remarkable  progress  for  a  new  country.  The 
colleges  and  high  schools  at  all  the  principal  towns  arc  making  rapid  ])rogre8s. 
Many  suiierior  men  are  engaged  in  instructing  ;  and  many  of  the  over-crowded 
professional  men  are  preparing  to  engage  in  the  business.  The  blind  ond  mutes 
arc  instructed  at  the  public  expense,  ns  are  the  children  o{  \A\<i  y^ot.  '^IX^^ 
univertiity  fund  is  ample,  hut  fhc  institution  may  not  \>c  \octtVev\  ^v^t  >j<jtvT%, 

8.  TuK  CxxsL'sshowB  about  half  a  million  of  souls,  o\ct  t^o  VVvx^*  ol  '<«\ioisv%xe 
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white,  and  one  ftcventh  Toten.  The  increase  is  eTeiywberc,  but  more  npid  in 
the  upland  districts  than  upon  the  coast  The  greatest  wealth  is  distributed  in 
largo  couuties  in  the  respective  sections.  The  same  population  rarely  has  so 
much  taxable  wealth,  though  a  great  deal  of  land  is  owned  by  non-residents. 
The  wealth  consists  not  alone  in  lands,  negroes,  and  city  pro^Mirty,  but  there  is  i 
▼ast  amount  of  stock  and  rolling  wagons. 

4.  The  Cropb  have  been  an  average.  Wheat  enough  for  the  whole  State,  eould 
it  be  distributed  ;  com  at  the  average  of  60  cents  per  bushel ;  cotton,  2^)0,000 
(Miles  or  more;  pccan8,$dOO,000  worth  exported,and  more  consumed  at  homa ;  and 
with  the  acorn  crop  pork  and  cattle  have  grown  fat.  The  former  sella  at  an 
average  of  five,  the  latter  at  three  cents  |)er  pound. 

6.  Land. — ^Texas  has  250,000  square  miles,  witli  good  land  enough  to  subsist 
five  million  of  people.    It  would  t>e  invidious  to  say  where  the  bust  is. 

6.  Tnic  IIbalth  cannot  besnid  ever  to  be  disturbed  except  by  the  epidemics  io 
our  coast  cities.     Of  course  there  arc  occasional  fevers  in  some  sections,  and 

?&oplc  do  die  ns  elsewhere  ;  but  as  a  whole  no  partof  tlie  world  compares  with 
exas  for  health. 

7.  Wagon  Roads  are  wanting  nowhere  in  dry  weather ;  in  wet  weather  laek 
icrews  are  sometimes  necessary.  Of  railroads  150  miles  have  been  buiitr--othe(t 
are  in  progress,  and  tlie  country  is  alive  to  the  neocssify  of  them.  The  State  aid 
bas  boon  reasonably  lil>cral. 

8.  Employmknt. — No  profession  but  the  law  can  be  said  to  be  overdone.  The 
bistory  of  the  profession  here  is  as  everywhere  else  ;  some  get  rich,  others  do 
wuU,  and  a  largo  number  vo<;otate.  As  to  medicine,  the  country  is  rather 
boo  heulthy  for  doctors,  though  many  do  well.  Preachers  who  con  fupport 
theniselv«'(«.  and  lend  money  occa^tionallvt  are  in  great  demand.  A  lew  arc  well 
paid  ;  aii'l  many  more  have  claims  to  the  rewards  of  tlie  righteous.  Teaoheit 
do  well,  the  price  of  tuition  being  high. 

9.  PuMTirs  ANP  Chances  kor  Okkicr. — It  don't  pay  in  Texas  except  to 
^he  lucky  few.  Of  all  countries  it  is  most  fatal  to  himibuggery  and  mere 
sharlntanism.  The  country  is  ontir«'ly  too  broad  for  strides  of  short^legged  men. 
Onc(i  in  n  while  such  nn'n  got  into'oftico.  but  there  is  not  enough  of  reverence 
n  the  iiin.-'si's  to  worrthip  tho  doukoy  in  tho  lionV  fikin.  Altogether  it  is  a  poor 
country  fur  *♦  Kplur^ing,"  and  bod  for  political  vaulting. 

10.  As  A  MAiiRviN(jOorNTR\-  iiouc  is  l>oltor.  Jjadics  keep  thfir  own  proi>ertv, 
ind  Fo  fiir  woar  the  ])r*'oohot». — Men  therefore  care  more  for  l>eauty  and  solid 
qualities  than  wealth.  Moiit  ladies  marry  young;  and  many  good  Vcllows  are 
without  wives.     A  verj'  large  niniilmr  have  been  united  the  Inst  year. 

11.  A»<  TO  THE  l.NQi;iRiKs  ABOUT  WooD,  Wateiu  Drocwhts,  (iR.\ssHorpr.fi?, 
ind  Mich  nons<<n8e,  we  have  no  answers  to  give.  No  one  ever  freezes  or  wants 
xrood  to  make  tho  pot  boil,  or  water  to  rinse  the  clothes.  It  rains  and  pours, 
lud  don't  rain  ns  elsewhere. 

In  n  word,  TexaH  is  a  great  country,  has  groat  piM>plo,  and  is  destined  tif  be  the 
iimpiro  i^tatc  of  the  Union.     But  Texas,  like  all  other  places,  has  croakers. 

7.— MEXICO— ITS  WEALTH,  SOIL,  CITIES,  POPULATION,  ETC. 

Some  lime  since  Scnor  Tojada  published  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  cnndi* 
tion  of  Mexico,  giving  a  very  good  i<lra  of  its  natural  wealth,  the  quality  of  its 
loil;  the  richness  of  its  mines,  the  size  of  its  cities,  etc.  It  has  command  of  a 
argo  ocean  front,  with  numerous  gnlfs,  bays  and  inlets,  many  of  which  fumi.<h 
xcellrnt  harbors.  There  are  some  twelve  or  fifteen  rivers,  the  longest  of  which 
I  the  Itio  Bravo  del  Norte,  all  of  which  are  navigable  to  a  certain  distance;  in 
iiost  cases,  however,  very  short.  A  good  many  of  these  and  of  the  lesser 
treams  of  the  country  would  furnish  an  abundance  of  water>power  which  now 
uns  to  waste.  The  more  southerly  portions  of  the  country  are  almost  uniform* 
y  fertile.  Sterility  isimprc^sedchiefly  on  the  northern  plains  and  the  mount- 
inous  regions.  A  great  deal  of  the  finest  soil  of  Mexico  is  yet  unreclaimed- 
t  abounds  in  the  most  valuable  timber  trees,  and  a  growth  which  aflnrds  rich 
rea  and  many  of  the  prized  {rum^  of  commerce  and  medicinal  eztracti.  Of  its 
incrni  i^ealih,  not  a  word  need  be  a^\d.  *tVi«t«  Vs  aicAXCftVj  a  known  matal 
uch  IB  not  found  in  its  mines . 
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.TlitiOfe  wort,  at  die  Utatt  oxudnAtion  of  the  departmenti,  but  0,234  (breignero 
gjoiiling  in  tlie  coootiy,  of  which  Uiere  were  fi,141  old  Spaniard!,  2,048  Preneh- 
wmMih  ftlfi  EngUahmeii,  681  Geniiaiia»  444  Americaot,  and  of  other  natione  405. 

The  acrieaTtural  wealth  is  eetimated  at  $260,000,000,  and  the  jieM  of  the 
«BiB|ea  at  $24,000,000  annually.  The  Tslae  of  domestic  manufiactorea  ia  aet 
doar'ii  nt  $90,000,000.  There  are  forty-aix  cotton  and  ei^ht  woollen  mannfao- 
tnioa,  located  chiefly  in  the  middle  Statca  of  the  Republic  About  forty  thou- 
«Hid  poiMida  of  ailk  are  made  in  ailkeriea  at  the  capital,  and  in  Pueblo  and 
Gaadalajara. 

.  Miooej  lendini^,  eq>ecially  in  the  capital,  ia  done  oztenaiTely,  about  ten  mitt- 
loBS  of  capital  bemg  empkiyed  in  the  butineea. 

It  ie  not  known  now,  auch  ia  the  anarchy  which  jpreTaila,  what  the  preacnt 
ttuMial  roTenne  ia,  but  hn  1864  it  waa  $15,000,000.  The  annual  expenditure  ia 
■boat  $26,000,000.  The  national  debt  ia  about  $120,000,000.  In  1855,  the 
nnny  wat  compoaed  of  11,700  men,  and  of  thia  number  there  were  no  leaa  than 
6,800  ofieera. 

The  property  of  the  church  ia  supposed  to  be  between  two  hundred  and  fifty 
and  three  hundred  milliona  of  dollara.  At  the  capital,  the  clergy  own  more  than 
half  the  buildings,  and  the  whole  are  Talued  at  $80,000,000.  Adding  the  rente 
of  landed  property  to  all  other  souroea,  and  hie  eatimate  is  that  the  total  Income 
of  Ihe  Church,  annually,  ia  $60,000,000. 

8.— A  TEXAK  PIONEER. 

The  well-known  agricultural  writer,  Thomas  Affleck,  writee  as  follows,  from 
Brenham,  Texas,  in  regard  to  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  State : 

He  first  visited  Texas  in  March,  1838  ;  travelled  west  as  far  as  San  Antonio  ; 
waa  pleased  with  the  country  ;  purchased  a  land  certificate  for  one  league  and 
labor  (nbout  4.600  acres),  located  two  thirds  on  the  Leone  and  one  third  on  the 
Cibolo  (which  land  he  still  owns),  returned  to  his  then  home  in  Tennessee  in  the 
latter  part  of  May.  In  February,  1889,  returned  to  Texaa,  bringing  with  him 
%n  old  negro  man,  of  fifty  years,  his  wife,  about  forty-five,  and  a  hoy  twelve 
years  old  ;  purchased  a  small  tract  of  land  near  Victoria ;  fenced  in,  broke  and 
planted  ten  acres  in  corn  by  the  10th  May,  which  yielded  sufiicient  for  hii 
Btknily  consnmpdon  the  year  following.  In  June  he  returned  to  Tennessee  for 
hia  fiimily,  hiring  a  white  man  to  take  care  of  his  negroes  and  build  some 
eabina.  Wound  up  his  afftdrs  in  Tennessee,  and  arrived  with  his  fiiraily  at 
hii  new  home  near  Victoria  on  the  4th  of  April,  1840.  Remained  there 
during  the  years  1840,  *41,  and  '42;  during  which  time  the  Indians  and 
Mezleana  were  very  troublesome  ;  many  persons  were  killed,  and  much  prop- 
erty stolen.  During  these  troubVsome  times  he  barely  made  a  support  for  hii 
fcmily,  and,  times  continuing  bad  and  prospects  gloomy,  he  determined,  in  the 
latter  port  of  1842,  to  remove  fitrther  east  until  ne  c^\d  fiw^  maxsrWt}  Vyt\£ia 
iunilj.  Bot  tire  dUBcuhr  was,  he  owed  debts  and  \iad  ta  thotwi^  Na  \w^ 
fhem  with,  nor  a  wa^o  andf  teams  sufiioient  to  rmnore  YiVatamW^.  '^ro^^^' 
howigvor,  Aroitd  the  eoontry  with  a  hasvy  peean  nai^  ^  «<^  ^ 
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nuts.  Hj  informant  mode  the  most  of  tlte  opportunity  that  afforded  him  o 
getting  out  of  hw  difficulty,  and  went  industriously  to  work,  with  the  hw 
negroes  thit  ho  hod  and  li'i^  fuur  oldest  sons,  tlio  oldest  of  whom  had  seen 
eleven  yoarM,  and  from  the  time  the  pecans  U'gan  to  fall  nntU  about  the  16th 
December,  they  picked  and  shipped  to  New  Orleans  enough  to  net  him  $400 1 
With  thi;!  sum  lie  imid  his  debt^i  and  purcha4i>d  a  wagon,  and  in  Jannary,  1843, 
left  VictAiriu  with  his  all,  for  what  waM  then  called  the  white  settlomejits. 

Here,  I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  tract  of  land  he  then  occnpied  id- 
joining  V'ict'oria,  then  on  the  very  Iruntier,  and  exiK»8cd  to  the  attacks  of  Indtaai 
and  Mexicans,  is  now  the  rcpidenee  of  C'ol.  lMiilli|>s,  and  covered  in'ith  a  thrifb 
orchanl  of  fruit  trees  furninhed  from  my  nunK>ries  in  Mississippi,  aod  whiei 
have  alrciuly  borne  fine  crops,  es|>ecially  of  pears.  So  much  for  the  progreiS' 
iveness  of  this  tine  State. 

But  to  ri'turn  to  our  piomter.  He  reached  the  county  of  Fayette,  nt  a  poiit 
six  miles  from  his  present  homo,  on  the  22d  Fcbruarv,  1B48  ;  rented  land,  and 
commenced  operations  on  a  very  small  scale.  His  family  then  consisted  of  i 
wife,  six  children,  and  six  ne^nK*s,  the  latt^tr  comprising  an  old  man  and  an  oM 
woman,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  three  girls  under  ten  years  of  age.  He  had  forty, 
eight  luad  of  cattle  and  two  SpuniKh  ronits,  the  tnst  of  which  Inst  two  coud 
not  have  U'en  caslKHl  ut  ten  tlollurs!  lie  hail  $17  25  in  money,  all  told!  and 
had  his  provisions  for  the  yi'ar  U)  buy.  His  entire  projHTty,  including  negroes, 
could  not,  if  sold,  have  realized  $*J,/}()0  ;  and  he  has  nut  received  a  dollar  since 
tliat  time,  exce])t  what  he  has  made  by  stock-raising  and  planting.  He  r^ 
mained  two  years  upon  the  pluee  he  first  rented.  The  second  year's  crop 
brought  him  in  $100  over  all  cxjH-iisrs,  which  sum  was  a]>propriated  totlw 
firnt  payment  of  $1,000,  the  i>riee  of  4i)U  acn>H  of  land,  where  he  now  n^tidei. 
The  halaiiee,  $1,200,  was  paid  during  the  next  two  years.  His  first  crop  made 
on  the  place  was  in  lH4i).  His  er()[)4  of  cotton  have  averagiMl  since  that  tine 
(r**ferring  to  his  boi»ks)  1,400  pounds  of  M>(>d  cotton  per  aero — whether  inclmliiiff 
or  exelur.ivc  of  th«;  lasl  two  I  do  not  n'mmilx-r,  but  think  tb«>y  nn*  inelndtNi. 
He  now  (jwiis,  in  hin  hoiiw  traet,  Il.-IMJ  aenn  of  prime  land  ;  has  over  100  head 
of  hors^cs  niid  niuU-H.  many  of  tlinn  more  than  half  Amrrienn  stock  ;  a  tine  Ken- 
tueky  jack,  un  efjunliy  tine  stallion,  jilmul  *J0.>  Iwad  of  eattle,  with  other  pro- 
perty uniKM'osary  to  namr,  and  having  more  due  him  by  goiKl  mm  than  hf 
owoM  ;  and  owns  now  thirty  m-i^nn's,  tw.'uty  of  whom  are  ovi-r  twelve  years  of 
age.  His  fa-uily  now  eonsif*ts  t»t  nlnt^  childn-n,  nix  of  whom  arc  gr«>wn,  and  are 
Weil  (-dijt'al-^'d  ;  the  expi-n?**?  of  th-ir  filnration  bring  no  trilb',  as  Tinieh  of  the 
time  thi'V  wore  lM>artled  off  at  s«.'lioo|.  Hcsidi's  tlli^»,  t.hi*  grown  oin-s  have  had 
nioiu'V  at  ditFiTciit  tiin<-s,  aniouiitin;^  to  ht^ver.il  thousand  dollars,  an<l  at  thil 
timi'  his  property  in  that  county  i«  rf«tiiiiuU*d  at  not  Irss  than  S«»0,(MM) ;  all  of 
which  hnri  hvrii  made  i^iuet^  lS4o  l>v  planting  auil  .stock  ^ai^ing.  For  the  2.1200 
aen'8  eomprijsing  hir)  lionK>t4>a(l  lio  was  necntly  otfored  $lI2.0(M),  but  wL-M'ly 
couelutU'tl  that,  if  it  wa8  worth  that  sum  to  any  onir  else,  it  was  worth  it  to  him. 

9.— THK  SOUTH  AM)  Til K  UNION. 

(^ol.  A.  P.  Calhoun,  eldt-st  son  of  the  late  J<din  C.  Calhoun,  proves  himielf 
true  to  his  iilnstrious  lineage,  in  an  adtln-fs  lu-  has  rrcently  dflivernd  before  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Can»!ina,  as  the  following  extract  from  it 
will  show  : 

In  faf^.t.  op:'n  the  volume  it  will  t.ike  to  contain  the  catalogue  of  'aggri^om 
against.  u.>«,  and  still  the  remedy  riuiains  the  same — save  the  glorious  Union! 
My  fellow-eitiziMiH,  let  as  begin  to  us«'  tho  word — h-t  us  catch  a  slight  from  our 
enemies.     Let  us,  Uio,  go  for  Union — th<;  union  of  the  South,  the  union  of  {Mri 
of  the  South,  the  unum  of  one  SttUr.,  if  n-,d  hr,  for  ihr  sake  of  the  South.     •     •    ♦ 
*     ♦     •     On  the  one  side  is  a  great  section  preye<l  upon,  phindertMl  by  opproa- 
sive  laws,  an<l  although  rich  in  agrieuitural  eapacity  Oeyond  any  other  |H»opIe, 
at  every  point  is  she  unduly  dejin-i^ed,  heeause  the  pow'ers  of  governnit-nt  live 
upon  her,  and  fi>ree  her;  \»y  \us\v\\v\vvs\v\y«->A«^  ^vvvv^'^'^^''  ^\\vivkvv\tv;  fur  uearly 
everything  t*he  Viuys,  tUatauotWr  ¥.oeUvu\,  vA  t\vi\^TVi\vv\stTV'>\a.,Kv\\\vv&f»ft^^^ 
•ontiuuMiti*  against  her,  tj\\n\\  vro^ver  ii\.  Wt  oiLv<n\%v.    •\\\\&  Vw^uV  ^WviAw^Xaa 
■nrscKl  ita  hate,  unU\  ViVUout  on^  o\:^eT  moX^N^N^uvxi  Y^\^i^».>J,\^.^a.v»^V^^ft« 
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(TOO  and  desolation  lay  fw  waste,  rather  than  we  shall  peaoeably  retain  our 
oper^.  Now  the  question  is,  shall  we  sabmit,  in  the  Tain  hope  of  a  reaction 
the  tide  of  fiinatieisin  and  love  of  power,  or  shall  we  resist,  baore  we  roach  a 
ver  point  of  degradation  1  At  this  point  come  in  words  that  mean  things.  It 
pmOAsnt  and  expedient  to  wait  until  all  are  ready,  we  are  advised.  A  common 
barest  prevails,  and  if  one  sovereignty  is  informed  and  rndy,  it  is  inexpedient 
r  her  to  adTanee,  beoausc  if  she  does,  some  of  the  others  may  feel  hurt,  and 
fnse  to  eo-operate.  In  meekness  we  have  waited.  As  long  as  the  Trojan  war, 
van  long  years,  have  we  waited,  since  our  own  loved  State,  for  expediency 
ke*  bade  ns  do  so.  She  wished  ns  to  co-operate  for  the  sake  of  effectual  deliv- 
•nee  fW>m  tyranny,  and  was  led  to  believe  we  would  soon  have  issues  that 
crald  whirl  the  whole  South  into  our  ranks. 

We  are  now  awakening  to  the  momentous  truth,  that,  what  is  every  State's 
ity,  separately,  becomes  conveniently  shifted,  alternately  from  one  to  another, 
itil,  like  the  common  adage,  that  what  is  everybody's  is  no  one*s  business,  we 
ive  the  prospect  before  us  of  waiting  for  an  impracticable  remedy,  to  redress 
rievances  that  will  not  only  grind  our  agriculture,  but  obliterate  the  planting 
jfeerests  of  the  South  from  existence.  Wc  ask  if  tlie  statement  is  not  a  fair  one, 
id,  if  so,  what  consideration  rises  to  the  magnitude  that  the  aspect  presents  to 
16  consideration  of  the  fiirmers  and  planters  of  South  Carolina,  ana  where  do 
1  other  issues  sink  to,  in  comparison  with  Uiis  one  ?  Will  any  one  dare,  in  the 
ea  of  the  stupendous  power  that  has  gathered  abroad,  the  hostile  feelings  in 
ireKng  States,  the  treachery  at  home  against  us,  the  ffrowing  and  immense 
rengtn  exhibited  in  recent  elections,  to  persist  in  councils  that  postpone  indefi- 
Itely  all  action,  but  introduces  perpetually  into  our  midst  increasing  elements 
r  weakness,  and  fortifies  the  enemy  in  the  certain  assurance  that  we  will  ulti- 
lately  fiill  an  easy  prey,  if  we  hug  Uie  delusion  any  longer  f  Yon  men  who 
iltivate  the  soil,  constitute  the  South.  You  feed,  elothe,  and  support  all  the 
at,  few,  comparatively,  as  they  arc.  When  we  speak  of  the  South,  or  your 
iTorsArics  do  so,  yon,  alone,  are  alluded  to.  Now,  public  opinion  most  cither 
ntrol  or  be  controlled.  If  yon  feel  that  the  central  agency  at  Washington  can 
▼e  yon,  wc  ask  where  is  your  power  there  ?  None.  Then  we  must  look  to  a 
lion  of  the  South.  Where  is  the  evidence  you  can  consolidate  it  to  the  point 
'Joint  action  ?  None.  The  National  Union  nns  proven,  so  tuVt  stronger  than  th§ 
9uik,  The  one  has  rewards  and  captivating  offices  to  offer — ^receives  the  im- 
ense  treasures  extorted  insidioualy  from  our  portion,  the  South,  to  be  disbursed 
oong  her  enemies,  and  her  deserters,  whose  only  hope  to  retain  their  ill-gotten 
>wer,  is  to  strengthen  the  central  government  to  the  unwieldy  proportions  of 
I  absorbing  despotism,  and  to  merge  the  imperial  sovereignty  of  the  States  into 
{grading  acquiescence  to  every  extortion  and  usurpation  of  Uieir  rights,  which, 
range  to  say,  they  Ruccced  in  effecting,  by  stirring  up  discord  among  the  plun- 
xred  States,  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  prevent  their  united  or  Meparale  action. 


10.— FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SLAVE. 

We  agree  in  the  views  of  a  contemporary  tliat  the  true  functions  of  the  slave    * 
re  menial,  or  are  to  be  exercised  in  the  fields.   lie  says : 

It  is  time  the  people  of  the  South  should  look  into  the  matter  with  an  eye 
ngle  to  their  interest  and  institutions ;  it  is  time  the  mechanics  themselves 
lould  think  of  elevating  the  standard  of  mechanic  arts,  and  refuse  to  teach 
sgroes  trades ;  it  is  time  public  sentiment  should  be  awakened  to  the  enormity 
r  the  wrong  thus  imposed  upon  mechanical  genius  by  such  a  policy ;  it  is 
me  that  a  reform  should  be  commenced  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  time  we 
lOuld  begin  to  understand  the  ruinous  consequence  to  the  institution  of  slavery 
hich  must  result  in  the  persistent  policy  of  learning  negroes  mechanical 
wdes. 

If  we  ever  expect  to  be  independent  of  the  North,  it  is  absolutely  neceswiry 
lat  we  should  elevate  the  standard  of  the  mechanic  arts  ;  and  to  do  this,  negro 
>mpetition  and  negro  ascendency  must  bo  prohibited,  and  white  talent  em- 
loyed  in  promotinj^  that  very  much  wished-for  desideratum.  We  believe  that 
«  in»titution  of  alavery  is  morally  and  divinely  t\^Y\\i  *,  w^  \>cX\ftN^  >i\MiX.  S>aA 
udition  of  the  negro  is  elevated  to  a  degree,  uy  \>e\ng\ioV^  vii\>Q^"^«^^  ^''^ 


UHITBD   9TATBS  lUTT. 


•IftTciy,  which  ha  aercr  oodd  ■Ctein  im  hii  utWe  vildi,  imdw  ftnj  (irn»- 
ctaneM  whttt«T«r;  and  for  hii  good  and  tb«  IntaivM  of  oar  p«ople.  w*  wnU 
•««  the  iiutitntion  of  ilaroiy  perpetuated  to  tlw  la*t  daj  Mul  genorttkn,  aaj 
for  that  reaaon  «o  wonld  urge  Ui«  Moetutf  af  iutitnting  arei;  pracantioi  U 

Thn«.  in  plaeing  the  negro  in  oompetitjon  wlUi  white  tnMhAniei — a  lopmor 
tntclleiitiul  fwwer — we  draf;  tb«  latter  down  to  a  level  with  the  foniier.  and  U« 
conseqaeroe  ii,  to  some  eitent,  and  wa  are  sorry  to  »ay  it,  rwarded  br  Mm 
aa  beins  no  better  than  the  former.  Thia  in  well  ealanlatad  to  breed  a  diwo» 
tent  and  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  white  mrcbanie,  and  make  him  an  enemj  Id 
an  inrtitntion  wliiah  ehonld  lie  the  meani  of  promoting  tho  intereata  of  tbe  jaj 
nnrsoit  in  wbich  he  ia  engaged.  Thia  policy  alao  oreatM  a  apirit  of  antaff""" 
tetvecD  the  rieh  and  poor,  from  tho  fact  thai  the  rieh  thqa  array  eapitat  aj 
labor — cleTate  the  n^ro  at  the  expeitie  of  the  poor  white  meohauie. 
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IS.— POPULATION  OF  NEW.ORLEAHS. 


[uils  mntrkibla  thtt,  wiih  the  large  inerew*  of  biulnew  and  Ae  tcij 
roipeiilj  or  N«iT-Orleani.  iU  population  in  Iha  lut  lew  yean  hu  Mt 
Ereaaing.  In  Tact,  lince  18S6,  the  increuo  haa  onl;  beeo  S,000.  Whib 
■ide  ihi*  ficl  ii  accounted  for,  bj  tho  couraa  which  haa  been  panuJ 
foreigneri,  by  ibo  partj  in  power  in  the  city,  praeticallf  eielndiiif  thesi, 
other  tide  the  explanation  is  given  at  Mlowa  : 

BO  the  firat  day  ot  May,  1863,  the  city  haa  been  liriled  by  fonr  epidemict, 
1  have  cirrinl  iiITnot  lei*  than  35,000  penoni,  and,  together  with  the  great 
on  our  pnpulntian  b;  tho  number  or  penona  who  haT*  emigrated  to  Uali- 
a,  Tfias.  Nicaragua  and  TehuanlPpec  (not  le«*  than  10,000)  and  ibou  who 
removed  thoit  familiea  to  the  ncinhliorinjt  viltagea  on  our  aeaboard  and  oo 
nilroaJa  connecting  with  the  cily,  will  readily  aeeonnt  for  the  email  Ineteaw 
ne  population  of  Lhii  diatrict  linca  thai  lima.  Itii  a  weU-kDOWn  bet  that  lb* 
juent  epidemiea  hare  cauied  a  tailing  off  of  foreign  emigration  to  thii  eitj. 

PuFDLaTioH  Bi  CiTi  Cimus,  184ft. 
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18.— RAILROADS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

WOn  Jdim  80, 1857,  there  were  8,942  miles  of  railroads  opened  and  in  use  in 
Great  Britain,  employing  in  aU  109,660  persons ;  and  8,193  miles  of  nnopened 
zmilroads,  employing  44,087  persons.  In  1856,  the  nnmber  of  passengers  con- 
Teyed,  was  129,847,592 ;  number  of  persons  killed,  281 ;  and  mjnred  by  aoci- 
dents,  894.  In  the  halfycar  ending  June  80,  1856,  the  total  numoer  of  passen- 
gers in  England  and  Wales,  was  49,179,847 ;  and  the  total  number  or  miles 
trayelled,  685,815,097,  or  upward  of  80  miles  on  an  ayerage  for  each  inhabit- 
ant. In  Scotland,  5,608,282  passengers,  and  68,890,094  miles  travelled,  or  20 
miles  for  each  inhabitant.  In  Ireland,  8,486,051  passengers,  and  46,059,686 
ailes  travelled,  or  about  7  miles  for  each  inhabitant. 


EDITOBIAL  MISCELLANT. 


The  Hon.  Cbarles  Gayarre  is  pre- 
paring a  fourth  and  concluding  volume 
of  his  vreat  work,  the  History  of  Louin- 
«iui,  which  will  bring  down  the  material 
to  1820,  the  period  of  the  Florida  cet- 
«ion.  To  come  any  nearer  to  present 
times  would  involve  the  necessity  of  ref- 
erences to  living  characters,  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  task,  nor  one  in  which 
«n  actor  could  be  considered  always  an 
impartial  witness. 

Mr.  Gayarre  is  one  of  the  highest 
toned  and  most  truly  estimable  deecend- 
wits  of  that  old  regime  of  Louisiana, 
which,  under  Spain  and  under  France, 
controlled  its  destinies  for  a  century ; 
and  among  his  ancestors  are  men  whom 
history  will  not  lei  die. 

We  are  rejoiced  that  he  will  complete 
tliis  historical  work,  which  has  been 
commended  by  Bancroft,  by  Prescott 
and  Benton,  and  urge  upon  the  whole 
Southwest,  whose  interests  are  as  much 
embraced  in  it  as  those  of  Louisiana, 
to  give  it  their  encouragement.  The 
Tohimes  already  published  can  be  had 
at  the  bookiitore  of  J.  C.  Morgan,  New- 
Orieans.  l^tt  every  family  in  Louisiana, 
it  least,  be  provided  with  a  copy. 

The  work  by  George  Fitzhugh,  en- 
titled. Cannibals  All^  which  is  '*a  mine 
of  thought  and  a  magazine  of  factK,** 
in  the  language  of  one  of  our  friends, 
upon  the  slavery  question  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  South,  will  soon  reach 
New-Orleans,  and  can  be  had  from  J. 
C.  Morgan.  The  philosophy  of  the 
work  is  more  closely  analytical  than 
Jiat  of  "  Sociohfry  of  ibe  Souih,"  from 
pie  sawe  pen,  and  it  contains  far  more 


proofs  and  illustrations.  We  consider 
Mr.  Fitzhugh,  who  is  well  known  to 
our  readers  by  the  able  series  of  papers 
he  is  contributing  to  the  Rbvibw,  as  one 
of  the  truest  philosophers  of  the  age, 
but  like  all  other  philosophers,  a  little 
fond  of  paradoxes,  a  little  inclined  to 
rue  a  theory  into  extremes,  and  a  little 
impractical.  Still  he  has  learning  and 
genius,  and  we  better  like  even  the  ex- 
cesses of  his  conservatism,  than  the 
excesses  of  agrarian  democracy,  and  of 
the  preachers  of  ''  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity." 

An   intelligent  friend   in    Louisiana 
asks  us  the  following  question  : 

'♦  What  would  be  the  result  of '  Free  trade^  to 
the  sugar  interests  of  Louisiana,  or  what  would 
be  the  cflTect  produced  upon  ftaid  interests  by 
the  establishment  of  thoFiee  t^ado  iijrfitem  ?" 

Answer :  In  the  rapidly  increasing 
consumption  of  sugar,  and  the  limited 
supply,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
prices  would  be  sustained  even  under  a 
syf'tem  of  free  trade,  for  under  the 
highest  tariffs  the  lowest  prices  have 
been  reached  ;  but  admitting  the  re- 
verse, it  mi^ht  be  argued  that  the 
planter  would  find  more  than  compen- 
."ating  advantages  in  the  necessary  in- 
fluence of  free  trade  in  reducing  the 
onerous  taxation  which  the  protective 
system  levies  upon  the  indui'try  and 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  which  is  not 
represented  by  the  amount  that  comes 
into  the  coffers  of  the  Government. 
On  this  point  our  friend  will  do  well  to 
study  the  aVAe  ^a^kvt  o^  v\vfe  >^wv.'^  . 
Boyce,  of  SouiVx  C^sltoVvtv^,  Vr.  >>Ci»  ^^a*- 
VI  Kw  for  3u\3,  \%5»%. 
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EDITORIAL  MISCELLANT. 


Mr.  Crallc'ii  letter,  in  TflRard  to  the  I  »".  ««>»  lying  wmU  for  the  want  of  Uiwen  , 
rjligiou.  sentime,...  of  the  Ut.  John  0.    r^.i!;;,;^;'^  S.Vi'rJi2l-  t^^'SLHitt 
Calhoun,  thouj/h  concoiveci  in  bod  taitte,    lun  auy*^. 
and  scouting  at  the  opiniotis  which  arc 
entertained  hy  so  largo  a  portion  of  the 
civilized  world,  contains  yet  aome  ez- 
pressiona  which  wo  arc  inclined  to  re- 
produce.    Our  own  pfrional  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Calhoun  was  intimate, 
and  we  have  it  from  those  upon  whose 
tentimony  there  can  be  strict  reliance, 
that  he  exprPHsrd  to  the  last  **  the  most 
implicit  confidenco  in  the  wifidom  and 
goodness  of  God."     Says  Mr.  Cralle  : 

"  Up  madp  no  outwanl  nhow  of  the  convrn" 
tloual  ^atiRtity ;  liiit  n'^rnnlM  reliKioii  h^  an 
Irrc-iUtiiilu  nnii  «>H-tfntiiiI  propi^rt  j  of  the  iiinor 
luan,  ami  not  tin;  nien>  oiitw.inl  faculty  of  the 
faro.  knut>M,  h.inil-i  an«l  tonirup.  But  notwith- 
Rtaniiin)(  tlio  i:|<>iitity  of  bin  \{cw4  in  thin  rn- 
■[H'ct,  yuu  wtfu*  miiiiiiforiiiL'il  when  toll  that 
ho  wan  a  *  Swe<l<MitM>rKinn.'  That  Mr.  Calhoun 
erer  aUopt.HlthcxM  |i4>culiartenpt4,  in  unknown 
to  mo.  It  i«  tiup  that  he  wa*  vorj  fond  of 
di.'<cu4nipj(  .uih  HuliJiMsti  hi  hirt  Ipii,uiu  houra; 
ani  uftfn  niailu  lhi>philo*ui|i1iiral  and  theolog- 
ical viewM  of  the  rliiirch  tho  HulijcRtu  of  our 
oveninjrconvoiutionii.  Yet  I  am  hy  no  mean- 
authoiizi'il  to  fuy  that  ho  evnr  Horiou  \y  row 
■idorvd  them  aji  articlPM  uf  rcligiouM  faith." 

The  letter  of  tho  Hon.  James  H.  Driff- 


*'  I  would  say  to  t1i«  numerous  friend*  of 
the  meaxure,  that,  owing  to  it«fftfnenil  po|^ 
niarlty  among  tho  miMeH  luever.r  Kectioaof 
the   State,    1    feel  mngnine  of   Its  »neec«. 
It  in  a  nii*re  quentlnn  ut  timo,  aud  wbatcTw 
tlHiioMitlon  the  Leginlatartt  may  makeof  th« 
hill  at  itfl  neit  M»Mlon,  tt  can  In  imwajia- 
tiniMate  it<<  advoeatei,  ^a^ked  a<  wa  are  by  a 
largo  majority  of  our  fpllow*citli«n«.    Wliat 
our  Coniititution  doe*  not  pmiicrif>e,  an*!  the 
welfare    of  our   Ptito   demandi,    ft    wo«1d 
amount  to  open-handed   inju^tire  to  forbid. 
Whether  acconipiiKhed  M>nner  or  later.  I  hart 
*he  HitiMfkction  of  knowing  that  we  will  hart 
done  our  duty  to  the  South,  and  the  g.eat  is- 
ntltuMon  of  lilarery,  which  htm  giv-n  um  tin 
proud   pre-puiinence  wa  occupy  to-day;  and 
that  I.  an  an  humble  co-woiker  inthligrnt 
and  iiniKirtant  morcmi*nl.  have  actel  for  thi 
common  good,  and  the  devolopmont  of  tht 
rant  reNourcea  of  oar  ffrtilv  State.^' 


We  are  indebted  to  the  author.  Colonel 
Charles  £.  Hooker,  for  a  copy  of  hii 
admirable  address,  delivcre  J  in  the  Le* 
gislative  Hall  of  Mississippi,  on  Iht 
occasion  of  doing  honor  to  the  roemorj 
of  tho  late  soldier,  patriot,  anil  statei- 
man,  whose  memory  the  South  clings  to 
and  venerates,  GeneralJuhn  A.  QuUman. 
Long  may  his  pxaniple  be  felt  in  nening 


bam,of  LoiiiRiann,  on  (lu;  nuhjoct  of  M/*-    the   Southern    heart    in     the    darkest 
rican  apprentice  Idhor^  of  which  he  send*    Ixiur  to   dredii  of  virtue  !      Well  doei 


U8  a  copy,  IS  an  able 
ment.     lie  says  : 


and  lucid  argu-    Mr.  Hooker  say  : 


i< 


A   fit-i.njf  p'H-ioii  fi»r  tlio  .iijoplion  of  tliii 
niuvfiiifiit.    aiii|    iiiii'    whirh    Hlmuld    upju-al 


"Ijot  It  bo  a  Plate  Monument:  erected  by 
.ju.xt  Ht-ile  prido,  di-icharKiuiC    a  Jn4t  debt  i^ 
Statu  irratiiuile.      It   may  lie   iiaid  thorn  an 
ptron^rly  to  iln»  Ii'sirt  of  »'Ttry  SoutTu-ni' pa-    ••'her  of  .Mis-i^nlppiV  ^oIl»^,   alike  entitlHl  to 
triot,  is.  tliat  it  oiforittic  only  min*  and  pvaco-    '""""   *''*♦•''  i»'"ioriOH  tre;i-ore.|  hy  th.'.M»t«; 

ablenn'iin»4i  f  rl kin-^  tlu' st«M«ly  ami  jfrailuul    the  pifii'd  PrentiM.  McNutt.  <Jui«in,  rotndei- 

advance  of  abnlitionimn.  A  rch'ntle  h  w.ir  in  *•'»";  may  ulie  evtr  produce  nous  thai  worthy 
now  l»oinjr  »aj;««.|  by  a  iijiijoritv  of  North-  ^'*  •*"  ri'mr»mborud.  In  the  lani^UAire  of  «o 
ern  men  up^ii  tin*  institution  of  Klavcry.  Tliat  «l<'jfini  <*"h»Ki"'tof  Quiimin,  niiv  uur4  l>f>coiM 
arch  traitor  and  l.-a-l-r  of  the  fanatical  ho*t,  *'"'  '  «-'»luninal  State,'  and  each  county  hare 
William  II.  S  watd.  liis  published  his  mani-  itj<*plll"i'il  marble,' support  imr  an  en'ablatort 
festolo  tho  world,  whoiein  ho  lavitdown.  w  tli  "f  moral  worth,  of  intollectuiil  K>«atne-H  and 
feaiful  <!ihlin<'tni'*-.  tlippri.jfraniini'for  iii*f  il  pat.iotii:  do\utiun.  whirh  hliall  pl.tcu  Mi-al^ 
lowcm.  Wi»  raiun)t  doubt  tbat  ho  Imt  ton 
truly  rt'pro^oiitH  tho  ainn  an.l  intentions  of 
the  party  of  wliirh  be  [<  the  jm*at  held,  and 

that  hit  bflnM'H  will  be  faithfully  obevpil.  :  ''''"•  l«»vi' pa-wd  btrforo  liim  nimble  with  that 
Anil  it  1.4  cquiliv  cloar  that  they  aim  at  n«>th-  "  "f  .v**ur  upcaker  in  commemo  ation  of  hint  of 
Iiig  lijw  than  the  lomploto  and  total  ovo;- ■'  w'"'*"!  »II  J«»r  hoartn  arc  full  to  day.  the^ 
throw  of  slaviTv  in  the  Siuthom  States.  Ai  I ''"*****  "^X"  *  ^P-'*'"*'**'*^*' "^"*'*'*'*'''"'" '''*°^' 
lonjr  an  tin-  pcnplu  of  tho  ,.oiton-^n»winij  '  ^^'^'^"  ^'"'°»**"'""""**  ^l''*^*' ""*"<'"""'''/ ''***'^ 
8lat«*H  ^il|  continue  lo  look  soU-Iy  to  the  m  ire  '"^''^''  *"  tho^e  who  hav»'  jrotm  N'foie  or  shall 
Norrhfrn  h\\.\v  s  aS-Hfor  thi-ir  ^ujiplv  of  l.ib.)r.  <"""»'*  ^fl"r  hi ui,  l«ttth»t  wliich  marks  the  vir- 
and  tlifr.'by  drain  tho  i«  >tatyM  (.f  the  r  -lave  **'•"''  "^  *'»•*  ff^**'  *»**  K*»°^  Quitman,  ri»*  hlgk 
population,  no  I(>n«  will  tlu-y  be  in  part  aider*.    *'"Jve  all  othern— 


nippi  .oiftu  by  >>iili.'>  with  the  oldritl  of  herMter 
Horereijrn.*,  in  all  that  con  tituti'M  the  nobility 
of  StatcM.    Could  the  voioe  of  the  gieat  mva 


and  abet  orf«  of  our  eneniiot  in  tlu-ir  ncheuH^N 
for  abulitionixin^  t'ii»  S.iulh.  ThiH  draining 
proco.Mupoti  tliov- State-i,  which  ha^  no  Ion;; 
boon  foin;^  on.  mni*  ci-a  c.  or  otheiwi^e,  in 
tho  courrii*  of  not  loty  maiiv  ye.ir.«.  the  boi-tj* 
and  prviliction.s  of  tho  AlK>liiioiii  U  will  !>•• 
partially  h  ali/i-d,  an.l  ».la^e:y  indccil  wiped 
out  foni  t»  o  0  .^tat.»-.  «,\UK  m  tio  \\  Vv\hv.- 
•n  from  Africa  :  Hpi<>ad  \U»Mn  \\n>w«\\o\\\,  v\\v 

lonth  in  numhcia  f^ul 

iration  the  inillioua 


Ihcient  lo  \>  \t\^  '\nX*>  cu\- W\«i*' 
)  ot  acrea  ot  i:Vc^u:.o«x\.\vctu  N  ot 


** '  A%  iL*  iuftw-rKpfMl  riMMHlaln  •'•rlooka  tha  lighlalag 

"  Li't  itrt  foundation^  »>e  la'd  dt»i'p  %nd  broal, 
ai  the  el'*ni«>nti«  of  hix  own  erea*  eh  meter,  oa 
thp  bluff-hill  of  the  oty  of  hin  hom  '.  l<«t  itt 
Nolid  nia.innry  tie  typical  of  hi<  uuliendiuff  io- 
te^rrity  ;  it*  ehait^  aul  p  ill^tlmd  *h*ft  of  hii 
V^T-vvi»  \)i.\A  luwlv*!^.    l»"t  it  li'^e  In  altitude, 
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nquieat,  to  th«  LosiaUa*  ihor*,  foming  an- 
other link  to  unite  us  with  that  siicter  lorer- 
«Ign,  who  delighted  to  Join  her  toice  with  oars 
tn  doing  honor  to  him  whiie  he  lived,  and 
mingle  her  tears  with  «ars  o*er  his  bier  to- 
day?' 


Ib  the  fceent  Anmial  Report  to  Con' 
grtMS^  the  Secretary  of  State  introducea 
a  letter  from  C.  G.  Baylor,  now  Coniul 
at  Maneheeter,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  subject  of  dirtet  trade  with  the 
Soath  is  again  attracting  interest  on  the 
Continent,  and  that  Belgium  is  prepared 
to  bec«>me  the  centre  of  the  movement. 
Steps  are  now  being  taken,  it  is  said,  to 
receive  the  cotton  direct  from  the  planta- 
tions of  America,  to  be  sold  on  the 
Continent  under  the  auspices  and 
guarantee  of  ample  and  well-known 
capital,  in  the  most  expeditious  and 
economical  manner,  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  in  the 
ZoUverein,  and  in  Germany.  To  meet  this 
cotton  import  and  impart  tne  character  of 
rec'procity  to  the  trade,  and  supply  the 
important  feature  of  a  return  trade  with 
cheap  freights,  tho  manufacturing 
interest  in  Belgium  is  about  to  be 
organized,  and  through  a  means  at  once 
simple,  practicable,  and  attractive,  a 
committee  has  been  formed,  under  the 
administration  of  which  will  be  held  ex- 
hibitions of  Continental  industry,  taste 
and  manufacturing  skill  throughout  the 
Southern  States  of  America  in  the 
principal  towns. 

We  give  this  statement  as  wo  find  it, 
though  not  without  some  misgivings, 
knowing  as  we  do  the  very  ardent  tem- 
perament of  Mr.  Baylor,  and  the  almost 
insuperable  ditficulties  that  are  to  be 
overcome  which  are  not  always  taken  in- 
to account.  The  volumes  of  the  Revibw, 
for  matiy  years  past,  will  show  that  we 
have  lost  no  opportunity  to  advocate  and 
enconraire  the  subject  of  direct  South- 
ern trade,  and  to  extend  to  Mr.  Baylor 
every     facility     which     our     editorial 

Position  could  give.  Again,  we  wi«h 
im  success.  The  circular  of  tho  Bel- 
gian Committee  suggests  Ncw-Orlcaiis 
as  the  seat  of  the  first  Fair.  May  our 
citizens  promptly  respond.  We  ex- 
tract : 

•*  The  flr*t  exliibition,  it  \h  proposod,  shall  be 
held  in  New-Orlean<*,  aii<i  go  foon  as  wo  fihall 
hear  from  the  nnthoritlo^  of  that  city,  tho 
timo  of  holding  the*  oxhihition  in  t|ii>  iliflTcn'nt 
large  townn  of  tho  Siulhurn  {States  will  he 
announced  and  will  bo  inllu(>Dco<l  by  circuin- 
stance-*,  as  well  a-*  by  tho  wi.ihfN  and  views  of 
the  people o/"*ho5ouf/i.  In  thin  v/ewwOKhouIii 
Avp/ejMecf  to  Jure  the  views  of  our  friends  in 


Ameriea.  We  desire  also  to  have  an  expres* 
H.'on  ot  opinion  on  this  important  trade  move- 
ment from  alt  who  will  take  an  inteiest  in  its 
snccesv,  and  who  will  co-oporate  with  us  to 
five  it  compactness,  unitj,  and  a  practical 
result. 

"  We  are  anthorized  to  saj  that  wo  have  rs- 
eeived  the  assurance  of  the  lively  intcreit 
which  the  Oovemroont  of  the  King  takes  in  the 
matter.  We  should  bo  mo^t  happy  to  report  to 
the  manufacturers.an  equal  iatore^t  a«<  existing 
among:  the  Fouthem  people  for  the  OKtnMish- 
ment  of  an  indopondent  and  leciprocal  direct 
trade  with  the  merchantu,  capitsiUstM,  *w4 
manuCsctucersof  the  Continent  of  £urope.'' 


Mr.  Goodrich  of  Utica,  New- York, 
whose  researches  upon  the  sugar-cane 
we  are  now  publishing  in  the  Hevibw, 
has  written  us  a  note  which  we  take 
the  liberty  to  publish.     He  says  : 

"  The  study  of  vfgttablr  peuhoio^y  has  occu- 
pied the  intervals  of  time  in  the  duties  of  mv 
profesxlon  fur  many  years.  Beginning  with 
the  potjito,  in  1840,  I  soon  i^aw  that  the  facts 
in  the  diseane  of  the  potato  were  but  illustra- 
tionsi  of  a/ew  great  general  laws  applicable  to 
ttli  vegetables. 

*'  Hence,  in  the  study  of  the  morbid  indica- 
tions of  that  plant  I  was  led,  collaterally,  to 
studv  them  in  ail  other  plantu  and  fruits  ordi- 
narily cultivated.  My  attention  wa.<i  first 
drawn  to  the  di.>caMcs  of  tho  sugar-cane,  by 
tho  facts  reconled  in  the  Patent  Ojfies  Report  of 
IMK,  though  my  particular  attention  was  not 
eulisted  until  some  seven  ^ears  later.  It  will 
not  appear  strange  to  you.  then,  that  one  with 
Huch  a  theory  In  hi<  mini  .thould  a«!tume, 
with  sumo  degree  of  boldness,  to  study  the 
condition  of  a  plant  which  he  ha<(  never  seen 
in  a  growing  ftate ;  and  who  at  most  lias 
been  familiar  with  the  cultivation  of  Indian 
com.  and  the  Chiuei:e  sugur-cane. 

''  Yet,  while  I  liave  writti-n  in  a  somewhat 
confident  tone  I  ffcl  that  it  i-«  but  tho  part  of 
(liie  defrrcnco  to  refer  my  vi«!w.<i  i>f  tlie  Kubject 
to  intelligent  men  wlm  are  enguir<'d  In  the 
actual  culture  of  the  Fiigar-cane.  To  many  huch 
I  now  send  copies  of  my  e.sray.  To  your  and 
their  respectful  notice  I  mu.>-t  now  defcren- 
liallv  commend  what  I  havo  written. 

*•  Yon  rn'o  T  have  compliratdl  tlie  Kubject 
with  '  Dirteaiies  of  tho  (rra/K'  ,•'  thi^  wai  dune 
ftom  the  conviction  that  thu  causes  were 
similar.'' 


Disrocerits  in  North  and  Central  Africa. 
Ncw-Xork  :  Harper  dc  Brothers. 
1809. 

African  explorations  have,  in  the 
past  few  years,  attracted  the  greatest  at- 
tention, and  it  is  not  sayii^.o  too  much, 
that  they  have  developed  more  in  forma- 
tion in  regard  to  that  almost  ttrra  in- 
cc^nifti,  than  could  be  gleaned  from  the 
records  of  the  previous  century.  The 
volumes  published  by  the  Harpers  are 
especially  valuable,  and  will  soon  bo 
m.'ule  by  u«  ll\c  V^a'sis  oV  ^.w  e\v\>v>x^\^ 
article.  T\\e  pxencixl  cowv\a\.\A^*  XX\^ 
third  and  \aiit  ^o\\imc,\>^  Y\.e\vrj  \iasJfi^- 
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Plata — The  Areentine  Conftdcracy. 
few-Yurk:  Harper  6l  Bros.,  1859 
rhii  in  a  very  large  octavo,  hand- 
3cly  embellUhfd,  and  is  the  res  alt  of 
labors  of  Captain  Page,  of  the 
ited  Slates  Navy,  whose  report  of 
)lorations  in  that  region  has  been 
ilyzed  by  us.  Wr  shall  do  a  similar 
vice  to  our  readers  in  this  instance. 


iaodts  of  French  History  during  the 
^ontulate  and  the  First  Empire.  By 
4iss  Pardoe.  Harper  6l  Brothers. 
nlneei — The  San  Jacinto  in  the  Sea» 
f  India,  t^hina,  and  Japan.  By  M. 
V".  Wood,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Navy.  Harper 
Ic  Brothers. 

tens  of  Scotland  and  English  Prin- 
esses  connected  with  the  rciral  succes- 
ion  of  Great  Britain.  By  Agnks 
»TRicKLAND,  Vol.  YII.  Harpor  & 
brothers. 

e  Old  Plantation,  and  uchat  I  gathered 
\trc.     By  James   Hunoicrpokd,   of 
liry]and.     Harper  <k  Brothers, 
s    Laird    of    Nor  law.      Harper   & 
brothers. 

?he  Harpers,  of  New- York,  are  very 
ral  in  their  contributions  to  our  table 
present  month.  Most  of  the  works 
of  a  standard  and  valuable  character. 
1  may  be  ordered  with  propriety  by 
'  of  our  families.  Such  contnbu- 
is  to  literature  as  those  of  Minsrs 
ickland  and  Pardoe.  are  in  the  liii<h- 


regularly  been  noted  by  us.  Tba  woik 
was  lefi  in  such  condiiion  at  the  time  of 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Benton,  that  the 
series  of  15  volumes  will  be  Tery  soon 
published.  We  know  of  no  work  so 
valuable  to  the  student  of  political  his- 
tory, or  the  politician  ;  indeed  it  wonki 
be  an  important  addition  to  any  library 
whaf«ver.  The  Messra.  Appleton  arid 
()o.,  of  New- York,  deserve  great  citdit 
for  their  enterprise  in  issuinff  this  great 
national  wtirk.  The  same  houM  pnb- 
li»hes  the  fd lowing,  of  which  we  have 
not  yet  been  furnished  with  copies  : 

Appleton's  New  American  Cyclo- 
pedia, a  Popular  Dictionary  of  General 
Know  led  i;e,  to  bo  completed  in  16  vols. 
(three  volumes  have  already  appeared). 

Burton's  Cyclopsdia  of  Wit  and 
Humor:  2  vols.,  with  wood  and  steel 
engravings,  &c. 

An  Inouiry  into  the  Lato  ofNtaro  Slavery 
in  the  United  Stales,  to  tohiek  is  pre^ 
Jixed  an  Historical  Sketch  of  Slavery. 
By  Thos.  R.  K.  Oobb,  of  Gtrorgia, 
Vol  I .  Philadelphia :  T.  &  J.  John- 
son dc  Co.     1859. 

The  author  enters  an  almost  untrod* 
den  fitrld  ;  the  work  of  Stroud  being 
of  an  abolition  character,  and  that  of 
^Vhefler  amere  compendium  of  abridged 
We  imag-ne,  ihert* fore,  that 


dvcisions 

the  work  will  be  much  sought   by  laW' 
degree  calcu'nied  lo  instruct,  elevair  |  yers  and  planters  throughout  the  South. 
I  improve.     No   fireside   should    be  ;  Mr.  Cobb  seems  to  have  pursued  dili- 
bout  them.    l)r.  Wood's  work  is  also 
!  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value, 
"he  Harpers  aUo  published  the  fol- 
ing  works  recently,  of    which    wc 
e  not  received  copies  : 
Lgnes  Hopetcun's  Schools  and  Holi- 
8  :  The  Exjieriences  of  a  Little  Girl, 
Mrs.    Olifthant,  author  of   **  Katie 
wart,'*  *'  The  Quiet  Heart,"  etc. 
/orkran's   Concise    History  of  Eng 
J  in    Kpoehs.     AViih   (Chronological 
»!es  and  Map;*. 

Passages  froin  my  Autobiograpliy,  by 
Iney  Lndy  Morgan. 
Civilized  America,  by  Thomas  Colley 
ittan. 

or.  Little  by  Little :  a  Talc  of 


.ric 


dyn  School,  by  Frederic  W.  ?'arrar. 
light  or  Wrong,  by  Miss  Jewsbury. 
^iilmar's  History  of  German  Litcra- 


/<wi*#  Abridgn^nt  of   the   Congres- 
7/ial  Debates,  Vol.  VHl.     185'^. 


pui 
gently  the  field  ho  has  marked  out,  and 
will  complete  the  subject  in  another 
volume.  About  one  half  of  this  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  history  of  slavery,  and 
the  remaining  chapters  treat  of  the 
rights,  abilities,  disabilities,  civil  and 
political  relations  of  slaves.  To  these 
points  we  will  refer  hereafter. 

Another  work  upon  blavery,  by  Mr. 
Sawyer,  of  Louisiana,  has  been  issued 
from  the  press,  but  has  not  reached  our 
table.  

Thanks  to  John  Jay,  Esq.,  of  New- 
York,  ft>r  a  copy  of  his  able  paper,  con- 
tributed to  the  New- York  Statistical 
Society,  on  the  sul'jpct  of  American 
Afiriculture,  which  occupies  quite  a 
volume.  Mr.  Jay  seems  to  have  labored 
very  assiduously,  and  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  whole  country.  At  an 
early  date  we  shall  refer  in  detail  to  his 
facts  and  deductions.  At  present  we 
can  QiA^  cotvu«x>a\%Va  ihe  New- York 


\ca 


reception  of  previous  ^o\ume»Viam\S\aX\a)C\cA  aa^  ^««v»^^iaM^  ^ndsfc^ 


feMiA*  imrtHc  nUnt  mi  -nlnt  at 

^  *-■ AftM  lb«  rMdlDf  or  Mr 

ir,  iIm  fnllotrini    reaolnti-ii 


tn 


Jfc*iit»«t,t»a«i»>iaioB<rfumi!tHf, 

<b^wi<i»  ■■(■Ital*  or  Uh  AtiieBltu.iJ 
fit^l  (■  a*  Uatlot  Wita,  iHld  •  It  a  Bui- 
9m  aattoM)  iBporUM^lut  tk*  aiDcl.  - 

Vm«*  m  MK^ti  ■•  po*4bU,  olth  II. e 
«ln  M  bhUu  unmtob  lli  •'Ofma,  ii 

i*M>ll[tlii,  ud  Ik*  mtb  or  ncileiiltiinl  In- 1 
Bj  MX  viUi  tk*  AirtkM  tin  of  dl  HTtilr^ 
fifiJM,  uit  I*  vtat  niout,  Iha  vmU*  •all  „I 
m»  WTTT  li  ««tnl»«tlM  In  bctlUt/  uiec 
-tf"  J  Boda  a(  ealUnllba." 

.  B  «BT hat  iiHil>«r  we  copMLiaci- 
hImo,  the  addrcM  of  tbo  fii«bop  of  tbe 
Ijphriipil  ClHinht  Mtting  fixtb  tbo  or>- 
'^<UMd  ptnpoMi  oftbo  propoMd  Sotuh- 
jiil  IMwrmjy,  ud  took  uecMiini  to  •&;- 
IpiHr  doepi;  wa  wan  iotomud  in  the 
nvsx*  of  IhU  tnilj  pUrioiie  and  nubl^ 
liavaBaBt.  Man  ncviitlj  the  ComBln- 
rfMins  for  Loniiiana  mnif  Grargia  bavc 
immai  a  ipariol  addraaa  in  pamabli't ' 
IM^  and  laid  •  ens*  of  it  naoW-  oiir . 
Mito.  n*  addraaa  tralj  and  twaoU- 
iiUjMpBooidiadatailaoriliaijdrtn. 
MBlmokM  with  alofueneeappmpriiic 

Smtm  aid  It  wiil  Im  a  part  of  our 
*  tu  give  iha  addreu  entire  to  tiie 
foadura  uf  tbi  Roviaw.  but  at  prcMni 
wa  can  only  give  ila  cloaing  wonla,  in 
Ik*  bope  that  ihej  wilt  bo  bniughi 
tami  to  CTorj  heart ; 

*TakalhiapamphlrthDme«ilb  jnn  ; 
Mad  it  in  jour  domeilic  circle  ;  weipli  I 
b  tba  baUnco  againit  mimcj  the  wunli ' 
•ffood  priiioipica  and  liigh  ei]ucj<tioi- 
ftrvoar  children:  luniman  berore  jiu 
ttalaolation  in  wtich  ti.e  world  is  *i- 
iMpliiin  to  plafo  fuu  and  your  inatitii 
Hm*  ,  m  all  all  yaa  hiTe  e.er  laid  ib^.t 
WMihed  of  loTo  fur  th>  Snath,  ih.m 
aavOTcd  of  indignation  againit  thore 
that  were  warring  ngunit  bar  ;  brins  I" 
Joar  Ktnrmbraneo  your  many  rcioki- 
dona  for  benefiting  jour  home*,  jour 
MSB*  rpptoachoa  becaiuo  tout  leciiiMi 
waatd  nut  lindicalo  he'aflr;  abora  all. 
neellrctlhat  TOurwealtbii  atruat  frcm 
Qad,  far  wbicb  jbu  muaticenuni  to  bim 
M  wall  aa  to  pocietjr ;  and  iletemiiriB  in 
Ika  &ce  of  kll  theae  coniii.leratlona  atxl 
awnoriea,  wbetber  you  will  turn  jour 
Mcfc  npoD  thia  moat  promiaing  conec|i- 
ttan,  or  cume  up  like  whuje-heirtiil 
Baathern  and  Chnaiian  Di«n.  and  rnurnl 
•  llniinaltj  for  the  Sou  lb,  that  aball  I'p 
wartbj  of  our  fatbera,  worth;  of  ou  r 
tUUfio." 


Tba  lOport  of  tiM  OonuniUoa  ca 
Fedaral  Krlotlona  uf  the  SoHta  of  Ik* 
Stita  of  Louialana,  ia  a  burd  and  abia 
document  from  the  pen  uf  Edward  Ho- 
loDj,  who,  it  will  be  reuiembared,  fbr- 
niahad  na  a  paper  upon  the  iltt*  trab 
aoBe  monlha  aiuca,  wbttb  waa  mnch 
laad  and  TaJaned  to.  It  diacnaaet  the 
'  proprii 


aa,  in  Iha 


,    lu  Btmu  afLi: 

aJ  Avrmtlm  mmmd,  Tbat  ■■»  di  .  .   . 
Hlatloa  i/cEtlmi  si  lhl>SUta,  b*  aad 

"*f°'"*'^?" 

tba*!  lab)  tUl 
la  roU  right  and 


tbtr  "•  b«*k7  aBtborla'4  I 


till*  for  tbdr  awa  faftt  ai 
haeTi  PntUii,  Hid  .lain,  »  piHiwmaH 
lupartnl  laid  lbl>  Btath  hb>l>  b>  tBld*et  ta 
tfa<  iBtBa  [T(iilatlo&>  and  LiriK  a(  dBtha  aa 
utbar  tftieitt  of  turtlfa  prnpartf  er  Ispazla.* 

We  qaote  the  cloaing  worda  of  tba 
Report; 

'Tba  Acta  ol 
I  'iiportatloE 

rraitui  it  uU  Couriiallaa.  a 
laBi-lana  *af  Kb  rigkuvid  ii 


portalloD  a  piraf,  coiwtliat* 


u  Coutiiallaa.  aiid  tk*  Blata  ol 


Urigfat 


_ rfi*« 

'■  Wa  clalai,  tbia,  that 
hu  or  thin  Btat*  ha-  th*  ai:a> 
to  pui  thli  UIL  mnt  tdaTari  I 
tke  autborltlu  and  ilfbt  winm  lu*  ■«■«■« 
GoTtmvvat  bat  DncoiaatilaLloaallj  WTfatvd 
'  rrnn  tkn ;  Ikat  tlila  Stale  haa  tba  full  and 
aliaaikit  t*  amtb*r:aa  It*  aft'iaaa  to  import 
ntg  o  uar**  tram  Cab*  or  dfi  iea,  oMlor  tack 
rrfalatloaa  ai  It  aiij  dmn  p»j«r  to  aako, 
.nilihaluulBtaift.aBMb;  tbntadocalOoT- 
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Wr  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Wtnh 
Ward,  of  Kcw-YorV,  for  a  copy  of  bia 
elaborate  rcmarka,  made  recently  in 
Con^aa,  on  tbe  importance  of^  the 
Atrato  Canal  to  tho  cummcree  of  tlie 
United  Stotea,  and  abill  citract  IVoni 
tbcni  in  onr  next  Our  readers  will  ro- 
member  that  acTerol  fean  ago  ire 
pnbliahed  an  ar\i«\o  0^01*  ^^  «AJ)«fc 
MC0tnpMUc4  bj  a  map,  tawwainamftva^ 


EDITORIAL    HiaCBLI^KT. 


In  t1i«  ]aft  DiimbiT  of  tlic  Farmer  and 
"lanler.  puliliiiheil  ia  t'liluniliui,  S.  C, 
lUD  articlu  on  tlio  eiiplieiition  In  llx' 
ottoii  crop  of  Khwivs'a  Surwr-rhoi- 
•Imtc  ani]  IVruvian  (iiinno.  tlic  a<lv«r. 
incnicrit  of  which  nnpcan  in  uur  pncM. 
n  tliia  nrtipli-  it  ia  luffiily  rocomniuadei]. 
Vu  ore  told  it  ha*  reci'irod  conimcndn- 
ADi  from  tli«  rrcaaalloT^rtliu  Uiiitei? 
t«te^  in  Knglnnd,  and  ttie  IxIniKl  of 
'u1»,  -whrre  the  Marqnis  Conrha. 
B])Uin-Gi'iicnil,  iliKctcJ  during  Jul 
)ii»nn  in  eijkifiment  on  cotton — a  crop 
'hich  tlic  CulwiH  arc  nniions  of  intro- 
ucing  into  the  laland.  Thnv  eontJg- 
oiu  ^ntH,  of  m^nol  size,  ijiulitv  oT 
jil,  nnil  rxjKwuiy,  n-cr*  regpcctlTi-lv 
lannri'd,  rncU  trith  a  diffi'Toiit  fcrtill- 
!r,  yh.:  IVmviiiD.  un.l  R..iilh  K.v« 
aUii  (ituao,  nnl  JthiHWt  Siiimt- 
hospliKb'.  Tbn  tcBiiit  pnivcd  k> 
arkii]  in  fiivor  of  the:  hillor  tliiit  hii- 
icclh'ni-y  H>nt  nn  ofttoiiti  rclnti>'n  of 

to  Spiiiii.  Their  cM)i'riment«  on 
'bocco  wtro  c<|tially  tntiBfuctorv. 


receive  attention  in  anotber  nnntbn  of 
the  ItBriiiT. 

Wc  alio  acknawUdf^  [be  receipt  of 
Ibo  Celolopit  0/  tht.  Oficer*  attd  Caictt 
0/  Iht  Koiiaciy  MUilary  hulUulc,  whieh 
ia  in  Tciy  siiocciaful  operation,  nor 
Frankfurt,  Kentucky,  and  ii  adTertiwd 
in  onr  pawa.  At'  present  the  nnm- 
bcr  of  Btndentj  is  very  large,  and  tht 
tcrnu  moderate. 


EJnmnd  I' 


rni..i->t|.,  ofN.w-OrUan 
'xli'ndiil  |>ai]iphl>'t  neciiin 
iVM»<'binvM-»rk-<..flEi,htnoii. 


The  editor  of  the  Rkvikw  propoBci 

■ell,  and  is  onen  to  offers  fWim   t^on 

ueqiiointcd  with  the  prnportr,  a  trael 

of  Iniid   ritiinlod    in     Ucsar"  diftriet. 

Texm,  the  description   of  which  ii  aa 

Surveys  Ko.  STI  and  AT4  in  aeetioe 
0.  74.  on  tlie  noiith  bank  of  tho  Bonth 
fork  of  the  Lleno,  about  66  mllM 
"Mhwert  of  Frederickabur^,  ],4B0 
R^■s  Inall.  Grant  to  Edwin  Qniabr. 
ow  in  name  of  J.  D,  B.  D«  Bow. 

PoK  Ibe  following  nambcrt  of  the  Ri- 
irw  wc  will  give  the  eubecriptioa 
prire.  or  make  exchangee  ; 

IWB    An^nM. 
in'.O    th'iiirnilH.T. 
;  lUI    Janiiiry,  FelTusrr.  and  Jane. 


"I': 


i  }j«n>rj«i 


lwlOili-tCl.'n"l^'«ti!ri.>J 


IM  unia  nr  I«i4  n>r  vimi.  r 
'F-  and  ■■  nitKateA  ia  tbr  coii 
Ji,VB..tLne  uilM  rmn  the  c 


Iwlt  uribeii^l)i.rt"niiiti'iriaWMw",'i-i'""-'i''''-»  '■  ' 
nJiij. nr  ILr  |.rv>»iil ity.  I ^li:>l1  b1«)  r.ui- .  Iw.lvB  lojnnn 
It  to  wnri  niT  nwn  mik'lunlr*  (■■  rni't  mr    ''"l-lmO'lliiFH ., .„ 

fork  IE.    y.y  iirln'.  th-M  )n  all  ,i.^-  r.'ni- !  *'^»  ■  ■■'(•  •^■'«  ■■•I"  tlien-a  kaiD,  a 

•_»I*I  .iir   ■l«<1li'N'":"""J!..'I"',.!|','".?'J^'_";"L'?l"™"'''**»''"«*- 


Fad  with  the  two  eilk^ 
r  tliv  I'niM.  Thi  dwcll- 
Itane  ho>tH.  coBtalniw 
ruoui  aikl  e  kilrheo.  n> 
frame,  end  ree- 


-rail;  I1 


•f  hif  Krporl  on  (Ac  JVniHwril  |)^a,N-,"L'''' 'i"'*'"'"'"  «■ 'n»r  ""It  the  cenvenleK* 
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ART.  L-ANCIENT  FAMILIES  OF  VLUGINIA,  MARYUXD,  KTC. 

[TiiK  records  of  (hmilicB  arc  quite  ns  intercstiug  ns  those  of  Btatc8,  especially 
where  the  familicB  (like  John  Knndolph,  ve  have  much  faith  in  stock)  have 
produced  men  of  distinction,  and  been  greatly  ramified  ;  and,  on  this  account,, 
we  are  pleased  to  perceive  n  growh%  interest  in  questions  of  pedigree,  and  are- 
disposed  to  indulge  our  friend,  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  tliough  entering,  in  t]ii.s  instonco, 
more  into  detail  than  is  altogether  consistent  with  the  limited  space  of  a  work 
like  ours.  With  him,  we  agree,  that  it  ought  to  be  no  discredit  to  a  man.  to* 
have  liad  a  grandfather.] 

John  Carrql  Brknt,  E5wi.,of  Washington,  learning  that  we 
wore  anxious  to  explore  the  early  history  of  the  Northern 
Neck  of  Virginia,  and  particularly  desirous  to  examine  the 
papers  of  the  Brent  family,  has  kindly  and  politely  furnished' 
us  a  manuscript  work,  modestly  termed  '*  Brent  Family,  of 
Woodstock."  This,  book  is,  in  truth,  a  very  concise  history, 
or  genealogy  of  the  Brent  family,  from  OJo  de  Brent,  who  was 
Lord  of  Cosington,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  to- 
the  present  day.  It  derives  its  interest  to  the  American 
reader,  from  the  facts  that  the  Brents  were  active  and  distin- 
guished  leaders  in  the  settlement  of  Maryland  and  Virginia; 
have  filled,  not  without  distinction,  very  many  public  odices^ 
civil  and  military,  both  before  and  since  the  Revolution  ;  have 
been  eminent  in  the  learned  professions  ;  have  settled  in  many 
■States  of  the  Union  ;  and  are  connected  by  blood,  by  inter- 
marriage, and  by  the  ties  of  friendship,  with  many  thousands 
of  respect.able  and  intelligent  people. 

Our  wish  to  see  the  Brent  papers,  arose  from  omr  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  that  George  Brent  was  associate  land  agent  with 
William  Fitzhugh,  for  Lord  Fairfax  and  Lady  Culpepper, 
ahoat  the  year  1690,      We  find  in  the  \)ook\)Xi%  ViXXXfe  ol  ^Sdj6 
kind  of  informatioa  we  expected,  but  a  great  doflX  ol  tcisi^'^^^ 
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uablo  and  interesting  matter.  George  Brent,  the  founder  of 
the  Woodstock  branch  of  the  family,  \yas  a  mure  distinguished 
man  than  the  compilers  of  this  book  seem  to  be  aware  of. 
The  trust  reposed  in  him  by  Lord  Fairfax,  the  high  opinion 
3ntertained  of  him  by  Lord  Baltimore,  the  estimation  in  which 
lie  was  held  in  Virginia  and  in  England,  and  the  tribute  to 
liis  worth,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  preached  by  Mr.  Carroll,  af- 
terward Catholic  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  leave  no  doubt 
Lhat  he  was  no  ordinary  man. 

Premising  thus  much,  and  the  additional  fact,  which  we 
lave  learned,  that  one  of  the  Do  Brents  was  a  signer  of  Magna 
Jharta,  we  will  proceed  to  give  the  genealogy  as  we  find  it — 
issuring  the  reader  that  its  interest  and  instructivcncss  con- 
tinually increase,  as  it  emerges  from  the  dark  vista  of  the 
)ast,  and  approaches  our  own  times.  In  its  progress,  it  loses 
ittle  of  the  romance  of  ancient  feudalism  (for  the  Brents  were 
eudal  lords  in  Maryland,  and  semi-feudal  lords  ia  Virginia), 
kvhile  it  is  continually  adding  the  sober,  commonplace  reali* 
ies  of  modern  times  to  the  wild  tales  of  adventure  of  border 
ife  in  America  and  mediseval  enterprise  in  England: 

•  The  rEDlGRKE   0¥   THE   BrE.NT.S   OF   COHINGTON,    IX   THE   COUSTY   Olf   SOVEIISET. 

**  It  is  rcconlod  in  tlio  Uo<l  Book  of  the  Kniglits*  Fees  in  the  Exchoqncr,  that 
)Jo  do  Broiit,  at  the  time  of  tho  C'oriqiiost,  was  I.ortl  of  Cosington.     The  namo 
if  Olio's  son  wo^  not  known,  but  his  grandchild  was  Jotfr\%  whose  son  was  Nich- 
►las,  wiioso  6nn  was  Kobrrt,  and  his  son  was  Kohcrt.      So  there  were  fonr  Kob- 
rts,  ^^aec«^s^iv^.'Iy.      Tlio  son  of  tho  last  was  John,  and  his  e^on,  Robert,  and  hiA 
on  was  likcwiso  llobrrf,  which  llobert  lunrried  Margaret,  and  had  two  sons, 
ohn  and  Kobort.      Tlic  said  John,  who  married  Pontfort,  dieil  Anno  Domini 
524,  had  two  sons,  Wilhnin  and  Kichard,  which  William  had  Uichard  to  his 
on,  wln>  niarrie*!  the  daughter  of  Lord  JStirton,  and  had  Anne,  who  wa«  married 
r)  Thomas*   Lord  ]'aulct,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  who  was  morried  to 
Tobby,  and  died  without  it:sue ;  so  that  the  eldest  line  ended  in  the  life  of  Queen 
ClixalK'th.     Richard,  the  son  of  John,  and  brother  of  William,  aforesaid,  had  is- 
iie  Stephen.  CJiles,  and  John — Stopht-n  had  John  to  his  son,  to  whom,  after  the 
onth  of  Hobby,  Cosington  deseondod  as  next  heir.      His  son,  also,  was  John, 
rho    po.«so.>scd    the    land     Anno    1070.        From    Giles,    descended    Thomas 
Jrc-nt  of  Salisbury  ;  but  John,  the  brother  of  Giles,  died  without  issue.     The 
foresaid  RoIjert,son  of  Robert,  by  Margaret,  in  1487,  came  to  Stoke,  near  Camp- 
en,  in  Gloucesti'rshin>,  and  there  lived  concealed  by  the  name  of  John  licaton, 
nd  married  the  dnughii'r  of  Lord  Colchester,  Lord  of  Stoke  and  Adriogton, 
foresaid.     The  said  Robert  had  Richard,  who  died  before  his  father.    This  Uicb- 
rd  had  Richard,  and  he  likewise  had  Kiehord,  to  whom  descended  tho  LordshiiMi 
f  Stoke  and  Adrington.     lie  was.  Uy  Richard,  his  grandfather,  left  vanl  to 
:dward  Rei>d,  Lord  of  Turburio  and  Willen,  and  married  Eleanor,  the  eldest 
aughter  of  the  said  Reed  (this  Richard,  it  seems,  was  common  ancestor  of 
''ooilstock  and  Richland),  ])y  whom  he  had  many  children,  viz. :  Fonlke,  Rich- 
x3,  Giles,  William,  Kdward.  and  George,  Margaret,  Mary,  Catharine,  Elizabeth, 
leanor,  Jnnc,  and  Annie.     Foulke  died  childless  ;  Richard  married  the  daogh- 
r  of  Sir  John  Reed,  and  had  many  children,  who  lived  to  bo  men  and  womeOf 
d  the  whole  of  them  died,  but  the  two  youngest,  Ro1>crt  and  Mai^aret.    Kob- 
^  Lord  of  Stoke,  had  one  eon,  namod  Folcatius.    To  him  descended  Coaington, 
LT  the  de.ith  of  John  Brent,  afore^a\^. 
'  Giles,   the  third  son  of  tVic  mv\^  V.\ft\itff^  V5»^  ^^^kM^'m'^  tuKrnft&lAid 
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Be«d*t  daughter),  camo  to  Maryland  about  the  year  1G37,  and  was  Governor 
tliere.  But  that  country  being  taken,  he  removea  to  Virffinia  about  the  year 
1646.**  (We  ihall  presently  attempt  to  show  that  he  settlea  in  Northumberland  ; 
that  his  son  moved  to  King  George — then  Staiford — and,  probably,  his  grand- 
son to  Richland,  now  in  rrincc  William— then  in  Stafford.  This,  tlic  elder 
branch  of  the  family,  is  usually  called  the  Richland  Brents ;  while  the  branch 
of  whom  we  have  more  particularly  to  treat,  is  called  the  Woodstock  branch. 
There  is  a  Woodstock  in  King  George,  which  was  patented  by  a  Brent,  but  he 
must  have  1x»en  of  the  elder  or  Maryland  branch  ;  Woodt)tx>ck  being,  probably, 
an  old  English  seat  of  the  Brents,  from  which  both  branches  sprung.  To  pro- 
ceed with  the  ffcnealogy  :)  **  He  (Giles)  had  many  children  ;  only  the  oldest  son, 
Giles,  lived,  \nxo  hoa  Giles  and  \Villiam,  Margaret  and  Mary.  Giles  married 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  Col.  William  Chandler  (the  Chandlers  were  a  Maryland 
Ikmily),  by  whom  he  Iiad  a  daughter,  who  died  soon  after  she  was  bom.  "  Wil- 
liam,"who  was  heir  entail  to  the  estate  iu  Virginia,  and,  next  ader  his  son,  was 
heir  to  Cosington,  went  over  to  England,  m  1708,  and  married  there."  (As 
to  this  William  Brent,  we  find  the  following  in  the  continnation  of  the  genealogy  : 
••  William  Brent,  who  went  to  Kngland  in  1708,  in  order  to  recover  the  two  Lord- 
ships of  Stoke  and  Cosington,  being  heir,  entail,  to  the  said  estates.    He  mar- 


marriage,  November  2G  following, 
she  was  afterward  delivered,  March  6th,  1710  ;  his  name  is  also  William,  and 
is  heir  entail  to  the  estates  in  England  and  Virinnia.    His  mother  brought  him 
over  to  Virginia,  January,  1717,  and,  the  20th  May  thereafter,  was  marri(*d,  her- 
self, to  tlie  licv.  Alexander  Scotti  rector  of  Overwharton  parish,  in  Stafford 
countv,  Virginia,  and  died  8d  Octol>er,  1738.      [Bibhop  Meudo,  it  api)oars,  is 
mistaken  in  saying  Rev.  A.  Scutt  never  married.]     Scott  and  Rev.  Daniel  Stuart 
were  friends,  and  emigrated  at  the  same  time  from  Scotland.     Stnart  afterward 
married  a  Miss  GiVibons  (our  mother's  ancentor) ;  from  her  were  descended  Gen. 
Philip  Stuart,  dccoa.sed,  of  Washington;  Hon.  William  Ashton  Gibbons  Dade, 
deceased,  and  ex-S<jnator  Henry  S.  Foote  ;  ond  from  the  elder  Miss  Gibbons, 
Kcnator  Richard  Bn^it,  ond  the  lion.  —  Brent,  Senator,  formerly  from  Louis- 
iana.)**    *'Tho  fourth  son  of  the  said  Richard,  and  the  fifth,  died  childless — but 
George,  the  sixth  son,  married  Marianua,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Dunnington, 
in  the  Isle  of  Kly,  by  whom  he  liad  (Jeorge,  Johni  Henry,  WMlliam,  Edward,  and 
Rol)ert,  Anne,  hiizabeth,  Dorothy,  Mar}',  Margaret,  and  Ursula.     (Jeorge  come  to 
Virginia  and  settled  at  Womlstoclc,  in  Stafford  county  ;  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Uapt.  William  Green,  and  niece  of  Sir  William  Ijiyton  ;  l>y  her  ho  ha«l  George, 
Nicholas,  and  Robert,  Marianna  and  Elizabeth.     She  died  in  child-bed  of  an- 
other girl,  March  UGtIi,  IfJSO.     The  said  George,  the  27th  March,  1G87,  married 
again,  married  the  second  daughtx'r  of  I^)rd  Baltimore,  by  her  first  husband 
Ilcnry  Sewell,  who  was  widow  to  (*ol.  William  Chandler,  by  whom  she  had  many 
children,  but  only  thr«>e  lived,  Henry.  Mory,  and  Martha,  of  whom  she  die<i  in 
ehild-hed,  the  20th  March,  10'.)S-*4.     The  second  eon  of  the  snid  George  Brent, 
Ksq.,  the  son  of  Richard,  died  young.     The  third  stm  of  the  said  George.  Henry, 
married  the  daughter  of  Henry  Calvert,  Esq.,  sometime  Governor  of  Maryland, 
by  whom  he  Usui  many  children,  all  of  whom  died  before  himself,  who  dioil.Ian- 
uary,  1094,  and  his  land    <losccnded   to  George  Brent,  of  Woodst^ick  (who,  it 
accm<t,  was  his  l&ither).      The  fourth  son  of  said  George  Brcnt>  named  William, 
died  unmarried,  and  Edward,  the  fifth  son,  likowi.'^e  died  young,  at  the  college 
of  Doiuiy,  in  Flanders ;  but  Uobert,  the  sixth  son,  marrioi  Anna,  the  daughter 
of   Edward   Bough,  Esq.,  of  Penfon,  in  Worcestershins  and  brought  her  int^) 
Virginia,  in  the  year  1680,  settled  iu  Stafford  county,  where  he  had  many  chil- 
dren by  her,  all  of  whom  died,  except  three  :  Marianna,  who  died  unmarried, 
ElirjilK'th,  who  married  Jesse  Boyne,  of  Chark-s  county,  Maryland,  by  whom  he 
had  many  childn^n,  who  are  now  living,  and  Richard,  who  die<l  unmarried." 

« 

The  writer  from  whom  we  copy   next  proceeds  to  give  the 
descendants  of  the  female   line.     Wo  Aofot   ^o\\oV\tv«^  \\\vcv> 
untiJ  we  have  attempted  to  give  a  short  acco\xxv\.  ol  >iw^  ^^^x 
or  Maryland  branch  of  the  family. 
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The  first  settlers  arrived  in  Maryland  in  February,  1634, 
mder  the  command  of  Leonard  Calvert,  brother  of  C^erilias 
Ilalvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  and  proprietary  of  Avalon  and  Mary- 
and.  **  The  adventurers  are  represented  to  have  been  chiefly 
)ersons  of  considerable  wealth  and  distinction,  who  left  their 
jountry  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  religions  intoleration." 
^ecilius  Calvert  vtbls  son  of  »:^ir  Geoigo  Calvert,  created  baron 
>f  Baltimore,  in  Ireland,  by  King  James  L,  in  1623.  Previous 
;o  this  lie  had  obtained  a  grant  of  Avalon,  being  part  of  New- 
bundland,  and  made  a  settlement  there  at  a  place  called  Ferry* 
and.  The  grant  of  Maryland  was  made  by  Charles  1.  to 
jeorgc  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1G31,  and  renewed  to  his  son 
Decilius  in  1632. 

Lord  Baltimore  was  not  only  invested  with  all  the  ordinary 
)owers  of  a  sovereign  prince,  but  he  was,  besides,  sole  owner 
)f  the  soil  of  the  colony.  He  introduced  the  feudal  system 
nto  his  province,  by  granting  many  manors,  and  creating  lords 
)f  manors  with  all  the  privileges  of  the  Engli»h  nobility  of  the 
Tiiddle  ages.  One  of  these  Maryland  lords,  we  shall  presently 
show,  was  Giles  Brent. 

"  The  following  notice  of  Giles  Bront  I  find  in  Kitty's  Landholdert^  AsnMt- 
ni: 

*'  Hroutrht  into  the  province  in  the  ycftr  1037,  by  Giloa  Brent,  Emj.,  ^\e  acr- 
nnts,  lluinphroy  Fm  idc.  lutlio^'car  1038,  eix  sorvunts,  with  his  own  pi'ivoD, 
ohn,  &c. 

"By  warrant  0th  October,  ICoO,  signed  Leonard  Cnlvcrt,  and  certificate  of 
ohn  Lcwgor,  snrvcyor,  a  {Kirtiun  of  town  land,  Mxt)*  acres  or  thcronbonts,  near 
tmitii's  furge,  ou  St.  George's  river,  and  adjoining  land  of  bis,  granted  to  Oiks 
J  re  lit. 

"  7th  Januar}-,  ICOO  :  I  wonld  have  you  lay  out  for  Giles  Brent,  Gentleman. 
Treasurer  of  the  Council  of  this  province,  one  t)iousand  acres  of  land  lying  near* 
st  together,  nhout  Kent  Fort ;  an<]  one  thousand  acres  more  where  be  siiall  desire 
Unnd  to  certify,  Mr.  Si'cretury,  what  you  do  therein,  to  Robert  Clarke,  Deputy 
>urvcyor. 

"  Cuine  iuto  the  province  22d  November,  1G38,  Mr.  Giles  Brent  nnd  Mr.  Fnlko 
3reiit,  his  brother, who  returned  in  March  following:  Mrs.  Margnrut  Brvnt. 
Irs.  Mary  Brent,  who  transported  Mary  F  ,  E.,  E.,  i&c.,  maid-servauta ;  and  John 
I G ,  blackHnith." 

It  was  usual,  then,  to  entitle  unmarried  ladies  '^  Mistress," 
s  well  as  married  ones.  These  ladies  were  unmarried.  Mrs. 
iflargaret,  a  Queen  Bess  tn  peitOj  afterward  plays  a  conspicuous 
lart  in  the  hi:story  of  England.  Mr.  Kitty,  with  becoming 
elicaey,  will  not  copy  from  the  records  the  surnomes  of  the 
ervants.  In  America  everybody  is  ashamed  of  low  ancestry 
because  it  is  low,  and  everybody,  almost,  ashamed  of  respect- 
ble  parentage,  and  afraid  to  acknowledge  it,  lest  he  should 
0  slandered  and  abused  as  a  '*  rich  aristocrat."  To  be  Ji/ius 
'illius^  is  the  only  way  \o  esea^^  CiCtkSNXt^  fei  ^hat  one  can- 
't help,  one's  ancestry. 
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^Eztntetcd  from  Bosman's  History  of  Maryland,  1642,  vol.  ii.,  page  237. — 
8ev<^ntv-tliree  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlio  ii»lcof  Kent  (included  in  the  commission 
«f  106jnBt  named}  liad  appointed  Mr.  Gilt  s  Brent  as  their  proxy  to  the  assembly. 

"Noie. — .Mr.  Brent  (proxy  for  that  island)  was  nt  this  time  lord  uf  the  manor  of 
Kent  Fort,  and  prohubly  resided  thereon,  at  or  near  what  is  called  Kent  Point. 

**Noie,  p^  2J58. — ^The  cuicf^ndec  of  St.  Mary's  was  Uio  governor  himself,  and,  by 
aeorami-ision  in  lG4t),  Mr.  Giles  Brent  hml  been  constitnted  chief  jndgc,  as  well  as 
eommander  of  the  isle  of  Kent.  Mr.  Brent  is  stated  by  Bozman  to  have  taken 
an  active  and  leading  part  in  the  deliberations  of  Uie  assembly. 

••  P.  f!o2, 1643  — ^r'rom  some  cause  not  assigned  nor  clearly  to  be  inferred,  he 
[Gov.  Calvert]  had  formed  the  resolution  of  returning  liomo  to  England,  and  in 
virtue  of  his  last  commission  from  his  brother,  he  appointed  Mr.  Giles  Brent 
deputy  governor,  in  bis  absence;  Mr.  Brent  qualifiea  ns  governor  15th  April, 
1043.  llis  office  ceased  10th  September,  1G44,  oy  the  return  of  Leonard  Calvert, 
who  resumed  the  office  of  governor." 

Oar  lord  of  Kent  Fort,  it  appears,  in  cnnsequonce  of  re- 
bellions and  revolutions,  about  the  year  1645  found  his  island 
too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  removed  to  Virginia.  After  awhile, 
by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Henning,  we  shall  follow  him  to  his  new 
home,  and  show  that  the  restless  spirit  of  the  feudal  baron 
soon  e.\hibited  itself  under  the  form  of  the  marauding  border 
chieftain.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  will  resume  our  attentions 
to  the  ladies,  who  stood  their  ground,  probably,  because  they 
were  situated  in  a  part  of  the  province  removed  from  the 
indmediate  scene  of  war. 

"P.  307. — Mrs. Margaret  Bront  and  Mary  Brent,  having  svorn  that  Leonard 
Calvert,  1)3'  word  of  moutli  on  his  death-l)ed  did  appoint  Thomas  Green,  one  of 
the  council,  to  be  hU  suceossor,  the  author,  in  a  note,  observes  :  *  These  ladies 
were  tliesiHtcrs  of  Giles  Brent,  whom  wo  have  frequently  before  had  occasion 
to  mention.  The  Brent  faiuily  were  probably  connected  with  that  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  either  by  1)looJ  or  nuirrlngc.  for  it  appeal's  that  Mrs.  Margaret  Brent 
now  became  the  aihuinistratrix  of  Mr.  Leonard  Calvert's  estate.*  (KiUi/\t  Land- 
Aoldrrs'  Assislant,  p.  l04.)  I*.  314,  1047. — On  the  same  day  (November  ICth),  or 
•bout  the  s«imc  time,  according  to  the  record.  This  day  the  question  wns  moved 
in  court  whether  oi*  no  Mr.  Leonard  Culvert,  remaining  his  ]ordshij)'s  sole  at- 
torney witliin  thi»»  province,  nn  1  then  dying,  the  said  Mr.  Calvert's  ailministrator 
was  to  be  receiveil  for  h*H  lordship's  attorney  within  this  province  until  ^nch 
time  ns  his  lord:*hip  ha<l  made  a  new  substitution,  or  that  some  other  remaining 
upon  the  present  commission  wa.**  arrive<l  in  the  province.  The  governor  de- 
manding Mr  Brent's  opinion  (Mr.  Giles  Brent  wa.?  the  eldest  counsellor,  being 
the  first  named  in  the  commissinn  of  1G44),  upon  the  said  query  he  answered 
that  he  *did  conceive  that  the  adtiiinistrator  ought  to  bo  looked  upon  as  the 
attornj'V  to  the  recovering  of  rights  unto  the  estate,  and  paying  of  debts  out  of 
the  c}>tat<sand  liikingcare  of  the  estate's  prc-serxntion, but  not  further,  until  his 
lorilsliip  shall  substitute  some  other  ns  aforesaid  ;'  and  thereupon  the  governor 
conccivfd  and  it  wa.s  ordered  that  the  administrator  of  Mr.  Ijconard  Calvert, 
mforesaid,  should  be  received  as  his  lordship's  attorney  t/j  the  intents  above 
stated    (Council  proceedings  from  lOJJG  to  1057,  page  105.) 

•*  The  word  administrator  is  used  fora.lmini;jtratrix,  for  Mrs.  Margaret  Brent 
was  unquestionably  \\\{\  ailministratrix  of  Mr.  Leonard  Calvert.  This  lady  ai>- 
pcarit  to  have  po8?t*88e<l  a  nia-'culine  understanding,  and  she  is  stated  by  a  writer 
mnch  conversant  with  the  land  reconls  of  Maryland  (Mr.  Kittv),  '  to  have  been 
actively  emj>Ioyed  in  taking  up  land,  and  in  affairs  of  all  kinds  relating  to 
property.' 

"Page  322.— 7t  is  at  t/iis  aaasion  also  (1018^, IbatUm'l&JiT^twT^iX.^T^^^ 
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irkable  lady  heretofore  mentioned,  made  her  application  to  the  hoiuc  of 
nbly,  *to  have  a  vote  for  herself  and  another  as  his  Iordship*s  attornev.*^ 
This  was  refnsed  iH^rcniptorilv  by  Gov.  Green,  and  the  Jauy  protested  in 


jonrnal.)  Boznian  appears 
le  same  time  experienee  in  tiio  reign  of  Queen  £liza))eth,  to  whose  eharacter 
of  onr  Maryland  lady  may  1>e  aptly  compared,  has  alwolntcly  demonstrated 
the  monarcliical  power  cannot  be  more  safely  lodged  than  in  female  hands.* 
Bozman  hero  makes  a  rcpublicau  speech,  but  not  a  very  gallant  one. 
?age  344. — Mrs.Margaret  Brent  again  appears  on  the  provincial  records,  tlins : 
cenibor  7th,  1C48  ;  came  Airs.  Margaret  Brent — ^required  the  opinion  of  th« 
't  touching  the  patent  of  Mr.  Leonard  Colvcrt,  in  the  cascof  tlic  tenements 
3rtaining  to  the  rebels,  within  tlic  manor,  whether  or  no  the  forfeitures 
uiged  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  ?' 

Tho  court  resolved  that  the  forfeitures  in  question  did  belong  to  thn  Lord  of 
Msnor  — Page  301.  Lord  Calvert  being  much  displeased  with  Mn.  Mar- 
it  Brent's  conduct  (distributing  rattle  among  the  soldiers),  expressed  bitter 
ctivcs  against  her.  The  Assembly,  however,  in  their  spiiited  address  and 
(r,  generously  defended  her,  and  added,  as  a  strong  reason,  that  *  the  sol> 
s  would  never  have  treated  any  other  with  that  civiUty  and  respect,  and 
igh  they  were  ready  at  several  limes  to  run  into  mutiny,  yet  she  ftill  pacified 
u.'  This  does  great  honor  to  the  character  and  understanding  of  the  lady, 
is  one,  among  numerous  examples,  to  be  found  in  history,  where  power, 
;ed  in  female  hands,  is  prudently  exercised,  snd  is  more  readily  obeyed  and 
uilted  to,  than  the  same  would  have  been  if  administered  in  the  handa  uf  the 
>r  sex.  There  is  a  chivalrous  disposition  in  citizens,  as  well  as  soldiers,  to 
f  tho  commands  of  woman  " 

This  is  tho  last  wo  find  in  the  Family  Book  concerning  Mrs. 
Tgarot.     No  doubt  she  played  Queen  Bess  throughout — 
,  although  a  great  personage,  few  would  have  selected  her 
a  wife. 

We  find  in  Kitty's  Landholders^  Assistant^  p.  106,  a  copy 
the  Grant  from  Lord  Baltimore  to  Giles  Brent,  of  the 
:nor  of  Kent  Fort,  on  Kent  Island,  near  Annapolis.  The 
der  will  find  that  society  was  originally  organized  on  the 
stocratic  system  in  Maryland.  The  substitution  of  negro 
vos  for  whito  vassals  has  rendered  it  still  more  aristocratic. 
itails  and  primogeniture  would  perfect  its  organization.  To 
it,  blatant  democracy  is  unconsciously  drifting,  in  its  home- 
ad  exemption  laws,  and  many  other  laws  exempting  cer- 
n  descriptions  of  property  from  liability  to  debt. 

Know  ye,  that  for  and  in  consideration  that  our  dear  brother,  Leonard  Cal- 
t,  Esq.,  <jur  lieutenant-general  of  our  Province  of  Maryland,  hath  done  unto 
many  acceptable  services,  and  sustained  much  hazard  and  charge  in  reducing 

iMland  of  Kent  unJcr  our  government,  have  therefore  oU  and  with  the  advics 
our  said  dear  brother,  and  at  his  humble  motion  and  request,  given,  granted, 
rsoflfed,  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  du  enfeoff 

confirm  unto  our  right  faithful  and  beloved  Councillor,  Giles  Brent,  assignee 
}ur  said  brother,  all  that  neck  of  land  lying  nearest  together  about  Kent  Fort, 
the  said  Isle  of  Kent,  bounding  upon  the  west,  east,  and  south,  upon  Chesa- 
ke  Day,  upon  the  north  with  a  line  drawn  through  tho  woods,  straight  east 
I  the  northernmost  branch  o^  iVv©  ct«e\L  e^\\«ii  Notthwesl  Creek,  unto  a 
Tip  in  iho  said  bay,  on  ihc  caal  aUo  ol  V\i<i  w^^  Tv*tV«»tiVwsvtv^Vj  «».\viiia. 
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lion  and  imw  set  forth  for  one  thousand  acref ,  bo  it  more'  or  leai,  and  all  woodSt 
mines,  qoarries  (royal  mines  excepted),  waters  roval,  fishes,  fishing,  fishinf  pl«p 
ces,  advowaons,  and  patronages  of  churches,  wrecks  not  claimed  by  the  owner  m  a 
vear  and  a  day,  waifs,  strays,  felons'  goods,  free  warren,  liberty  of  huntiuff, 
hawking,  and  fowling  for  any  sort  of  game  whatcter,  and  all  other  profits,  ad- 
vantages, emoluments  and  hercditamoiits«  in  and  upon  the  same,  or  any  part 
thereof,  saving  to  us  and  our  heirs  our  royal  jurisdiction  and  seignory,  as  abso- 
kite  lords  and  proprietors  of  the  said  Province  of  Maryland,  and  saving  unto 
Giles  tiasha  and  Thomas  Allen,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  their  freehold  granted, 
or  to  be  granted,  to  them,  which  we  will,  nevertheless,  that  thev,  and  either  of 
them,  hold  fn>m  Giles  Brent,  and  his  heirs,  paying  the  rents,  and  performing  the 
aenrioes  for  the  same  to  our  dear  brother,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  same 
4Night  to  have  been  paid  to  us  or  our  heirs  ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same,  unto 
bim  the  said  Giles  Hrent,  and  bis  heirs  forever ;  to  be  holdcn  of  us  and  our  heirs 
as  of  our  honor  of  St.  Marie's,  in  free  and  common  socage,  by  fealty  only  for  all 
senriees,  yielding  and  paying  therefor  yearly,  to  us  and  our  heirs,  lords  and  pro- 
prietaries of  the  said  province,  at  the  place  where  the  mill  now  standelh,  two 
barrels  of  good  com  at  the  feast  of  the  Lord's  Nativity  ;  and  we  will  and  appoint 
Chat  the  said  parcel  or  neck  of  land  shall  from  henceforth  be  one  entire  Manor, 
and  bo  called  by  the  name  of  *Tho  Manor  of  Fort  Kent;'  and  that  300 
acres  of  the  samer  shall  forever  henceforih  be  accounted  and  known  for  the 
demesne  lands  of  the  said  Manor,  and  shall  be  set  forth  by  distinct  metes  and 
bounds  for  that  purpose  and  that  the  said  Giles  Brent,  and  his  heirs,  mav  at  all 
times  hereafter  grant  and  convey  any  part  of  said  premises,  except  the  300 
acres,  unto  any  other  person  or  persons  of  Knglish  or  Irish  descent,  either  in 
fee  simple  or  fee  tail  for  life,  lives,  or  years,  to  bo  held  of  the  said  Giles  Brent, 
and  his  heirs,  or  of  the  Manor  of  Kent  Fort,  by  and  under  such  rents  and  sei^ 
vices  as  he  or  they  shall  think  fit.  And  further,  Wi  do,  for  us  and  our  heirs, 
grant  and  give  to  said  Giles  Brent,  and  his  heirs  forever,  that  he  and  they  may, 
within  the  said  Manor,  have,  hold,  and  enjoy,  one  Court,  in  the  nature  of  a  Court 
Baron,  and  in  that  Court  hold  pleas  of  all  and  all  manner  of  actions,  suits,  tres- 
|iasses,  quarrels,  debts,  and  demands  whatsoever,  happening  or  arising  wiihin 
ihe  said  manor,  which  in  debt  or  damages  do  not  cxcerd  the  sum  of  forty  shil- 
lings of  lawful  English  money,  to  be  held  by  the  said  Giles  Brent  and  his  heirs 
only,  his  or  their  Steward,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  appointed,  and  by  the  free 
suitors  of  said  Manor.  And  further,  xhall  and  may  forever  hereafter,  twice  in 
every  year,  viz. :  in  the  month  alter  Michaelinns.  and  the  month  af\er  Kaater, 
hold  and  enjoy  a  court  leet  or  view  of  frank  pled;^e,  and  all  that  a  court  Icet  or 
view  of  frank  pledge  doth  any  way  beloni;  to  or  appertain  ;  to  be  holdcn  of  him 
or  them,  and  by  his  or  their  Beneschal  or  steward,  from  time  to  time  by  him  or 
them  to  be  appointed,  and  therein  to  inquire  of  all  offences  and  crimes  commit- 
'ted,  or  to  be  committed  within  the  precincts  of  Haid  Manor,  which  may  or  ought 
by  the  law  or  custom  of  Knj*lund,  to  bo  inquired  into  in  any  court  leet  or 
manor  of  frank  pledge,  within  tho  realm  of  Kngland,'*  dec,  &c. 

The  court  leet  granted  in  the  above  deed  is  worthy  of  special 
attention,  reflection,  and  study.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
remnant  or  outgrowth  of  tho  hundreds  and  tithings  of  Alfred. 
It  was  tho  last  and  most  important  link  in  that  scries  of  sub* 
ordinations  which  naturally  and  properly  constitutes  all  socie- 
ties. It  was  government  looking  into  the  affairs  of  neighbor. 
hoods,  families,  and  individuals  ;  punishing  their  minutest 
offences,  and  preventing  crime  by  nipping  it  in  the  bud.  Our 
grand  juries  but  illy  supply  its  place.  Its  original  intent  was 
to  view  the  frank  pledges,  that  is,  the  freemen  within  the 
liberty,  who  were  all  mutually  pledges  for  the  good  behavior 
of  each  other.     It  resembled,  in  its  spViCie  viivvi  \t\^\\^Tv^^^'^^ 
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man  censorship,  and  the  Jewish  and  Catholic  priesthood. 
B  best,  most  useful  and  efficacious  laws  arc  sumptuary  laws; 
auso  they  enter  the  domicil,  regulate  domestic  life,  and 
in  up  families  and  individuals  to  moral,  industrious,  and 
gal  habits.     It  is  tuo  late  to  make  good  citizens  of  men 

0  have  been  corrupted  by  vicious  family  education.  The 
t  effect  of  luxury  and  corruption  among  the  Romans  was 
make  them  restive  under  the  restraints  of  censors  and 
nptuary  laws.  These  gotten  rid  of,  and  all  the  restraints 
religion  and  morality  were  speedily  thrown  aside.  The 
jrant  spirit  of  the  age  of  Augustus  proceeded  entirely  from 

fact  that  men  had  lost  all  distinct  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
moral  and  religious  conviction.  We  hate  the  word  tolera- 
n,  because  it  proposes  to  permit  the  practice  of  what  gov- 
ment  considers  wrong.     Men  with  weak  moral,  political, 

1  reliirious  convictions  are  weak  and  contemptible  men. 
ose  who  have  distinct  and  strong  convictions  are  always 
lined  to  compel  others  to  comply  with  their  opinions.  So- 
ty  can  only  be  strong  and  compacted  when  its  members 
nk  alike.  To  enforce  them  to  act  alike  is  tJie  chief  object 
society  and  first  duty  of  government.  The  silly  speech 
i  been  falsely  attributed  to  Charles  V.  that  he  repeated  of 
uleration  because  he  could  not  make  two  watches  goexaoU 
ilikc.  The  whole  of  the  watchmaker's  business  is  to  make 
tches  work  alike,  and  he  does  not  desist  from  his  endeavors 
5aiisc  he  only  approxiniates  success.  The  whole  duty  of 
ri3rnmpnt  is  to  make  men  act  alike,  and,  like  the  watch- 
ker,  it  should  not  give  over  it^  work  because  its  success  is 
omplete.  Humanity  is  always  approximating  nearer  at- 
ning  the  right.  Colonial  New-England  and  Virginia  were 
3ng,  because  the  people  thought  alike  and  acted  in  concert, 
ev  wore  intolerant  because  thwir  convictions  were  strong: 
1  distinct.  Marylantl,  divided  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
ants,  was  tolerant,  characterless,  and  feeble.* 

Under  the  head  of  political  economy  a  new  Augustan  ago 
i  been  ushered  in ;  and  now  all  moral  science  is  resolved 
r)  the  single  maxim :  Laissez  fairc — in  English,  "  to  letcvery- 
ly  do  pretty  much  as  everybody  pleases."  It  was  a  praclioa 
g  before  it  became  a  system  of  philosophy  ;  it  arose  neces- 
ily  and  instantly  from  the  liberation  of  tlie  vassals  of  Kent 
rt,  and  the  breaking  up  the  manors  and  setting  free  the  serfs 
Europe.  Licentiousness  has  become  the  order  of  the  day; 
sause   there    are    neither  lords,   seneschals,   tilhing-men. 


Vhoro  Are,  of  cour.ie,  many  malU^ra  \t\  'wV\e\v  -tio  <U\  not  agree  iritli  Mr.  f  iUhufh,  if  luit 
understood  strictly^  and  tliU  Is  on^i  ol  IVkcra.— \Y.i>\'t«u. 
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priests,  nor  censors,  to  restrain  licentiousness.  Even  the  Aa« 
^stan  age  is  outstripped  in  fashionable  crime,  by  tha  philoso* 
|)hy  and  practice  of  free-love  in  France  and  our  North. 
.  In  Europe,  every  reading  and  thinking  man  sees  and  admits 
that  political  economy  arose  at  once  from  the  liberation  of  the 
serfs ;  because  it  removed  most  of  the  restraints  of  law  and 
authority,  and  placed  men  in  seemingly  equal,  but  actually, 
oompetitivo  and  antagonistic  positions.  When  will  the  in- 
fatuated South  awake  from  its  torpor,  and  discover  that  it  is 
oherishing  a  philosophy  at  war  with  its  institutions — a 
philosophy  which  grew  out  of  abolition,  and  which  teaches 
abolition  ? 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  follow  the  abdicating  lord  of  Kent 
Port  in  his  exodus.  The  first  mention  of  him  we  find  is  in 
1661,  in  what  is  now  King  George.  There  was  no  population 
there,  wc  are  sure,  until  many  years  after  he  left  Maryland  ; 
and,  we  think,  he  first  lived  in  Northumberland  or  Lancaster, 
where  the  Brent  name  is  still  found. 

"We  find  frequent  notice  of  Giles  Brent  (cither  the  lord  of  Kent  Fort  or  hiB 
Mm),  in  Ilonnin^'s  Statutes  at  Larfre,  vol.  ii.,  beg^inning  at  pace  H9. 

••The  fiwt  is  a  proceeding  in  which  n  committee  of  the  llonsc  of  Bnrgcsses 
report  thnt  the  king  of  the  Potomnc  Indians,  Wahanganoche,  is  not  guilty  of 
high  treason,  charged  against  him  by  Giles  Brent. 

••  The  second,  n  j)roeeeding  in  which  tlie  house  adjudge  that  Cnpt  Giles  Brent 

y  the  king  of  Potomac  two  hundred  arms   length  of  roanoke,  and  that  Mr. 

»rd,  Col.  Gt-rrard  Fowke  and  Capt.  George  Mason,  pay  paid  king  one  hundred 
arms  length  each,  or  matchcoatcs  for  the  said  roanoke,  of  two  arms  length  each, 
It  twenty  arms  length  each  coate. 

"(Wiiat  wi.T.1  roanoke,  and  matchcoates,  and  poake,  and  worn  pom  jM?ake  ? 
They  xrerc  used  as  curronc}'  in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  but  we  know  not  what 
they  were,  nor  thoir  relative  value.) 

•*  In  the  third  proceeding.  Brent  and  Fowke  are  fined  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco  each,  and  disqualified  from  holding  oftice,  civil  or  inilitjiry,  for 
vrongs  done  by  them  to  the  same  Indian  king.  There  arc  Bovcral  other  pro- 
eeedings  at  the  name  session  against  Brent  on  the  same  account.  We  have  no 
doubt  all  he  did  was  right  and  necessary ;  for  we  find  at  tiiis  very  session 
Westmoroland  and  Northumberland  are  thrown  into  one  count}* :  '  the  oetter  to 
enable  thfin  to  defend  themselves  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.'  The 
government  continued  to  act  with  so  much  leniency  and  remissness  toward  tho 
uidiaiis,  that  shortly  after  the  people  rose  in  mass  under  Bacon,  and  almost 
eztcrniiuatod  them." 

Whnn,  flushed  with  victory,  Bacon  turned  his  arms  against 
the  government,  Brent  had  weight  and  influence  enough  to 
raise  an  army  of  1,200  men  to  oppose  him.  It  is  true,  when 
they  discovered  that  Bacon's  remainiriij^  forces  were  mere 
rabble  like  themselves,  they  fraternized  and  fled;  but  this 
was  not  Brent's  fault.  The  legislature,  years  after,  in  pro- 
viding payment  for  this  rising  under  Brent,  to  ^wl  Ao>nw  \^- 
hellion;  boar  testimony  to  the  worth,  oi  Vv\s  seiNXctis.     ^^> 


ES 
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H»n,  and  Fowke,  were  clashing,  chivalrous  border  chieftains* 
invuluable  citizens  for  times  like  those. 
Ve  find  in  the  Family  Book  anecdotes  illustrative  of  our 
lions,  and  graphically  descriptive  of  the  times  and  men  of 
so  troublous  and  eventful  days. 

BacorCa  RelcUion^  Thomas  Joffereou'a  copy,  1GC5-*C6 :  Of  this  homo- 
OD  Col.  Mneton,  who  comiunndoil  the  militia  rcginieut  of  foot,  and  Capt. 
It  the  troop  of  horec  in  thut  conntv  (Northumberland  or  StafTonl),  both 
ling  six  or  eight  miles  downward ;  Iiaring  0i)ccdy  notice,  raiseii  thirty  or 
c  men.  and  inirsued  those  Indians  twenty  miles  di>  and  four  miles  over  thst 
r  into  Maryland.  When  landing  at  dawn  of  day  tiiev  fonnd  two  small  paths. 
1  leader  witli  hb  i^urty  took  a  sepanitfi  padi,  and  in  less  than  o  furlong 
cr  found  a  cabin,  whicli  they  stoultnily  surrounded.  Capt.  Brent  went  to 
Doeg's  cabin  (as  it  proved  t<»  bo),  who,  Bpeaking  the  Indian  tongue,  called  to 
I  a  *  matchacomicha  worship  :*  that  is,  a  council  called  frequently  such, 
g  the  usual  manner  with  the  Indians.  The  king  came  trcmbbng  forth  an 
ul  have  tied,  when  Capt.  Brents  catching  hold  of  his  twisted  lock  (which  wa 
he  hair  he  wore),  told  him  he  was  come  for  the  murder  of  Robert  Hen.  Ths 
pleaded  ignorance  and  slipped  Ioofc,  whom  Brent  shot  dead  with  his  pistoL 
Indians  shot  two  or  three  guns  out  of  the  cabin ;  the  English  shot  into  it 
Indians  thronged  out  at  the  door  and  fled.  The  Englisli  shot  as  many  as 
'  could  ;  BO  they  killed  ton,  os  Capt.  Brent  told  me,  and  bronght  away  the 
;'s  sou  of  about  eight  years  old,  concerning  whom  it  is  an  observable 
iage.  At  the  end  of  the  expedition,  the  unhappy  scene  ensued.  Col.  Mason 
:  the  king  of  the  Doeg*s  son  home  with  him,  who  lay  ten  doys  in  bed  as  one 

I,  with  lips  and  mouth  shut,  no  hrcath  discerned,  but  his  body  continuing 

II,  the3*  Wlieved  him  yet  alive.  The  afon>said  Capt.  Brcnt»  a  papist,  coming 
ler  on  a  visit,  and  seeing  his  little  prisoner  thus  languishiDg,  said :  *  Peihaps 
B  pawerwawed,  that  is,  tx'witchod  ;  and  that  he  had  heard  Iniptism  was  an 
;tual  remedy  against  witchcraft,  and  thcrcforo  advised  to  baptize  him.*  Col. 
ion  nnswercd,  '  No  minister  could  bo  had  in  many  miles.*  Brent  replied, 
'Ur  clerk.  Mr.  Dolipon,  may  do  that  office  ;*  which  wns  done  by  the  chnreh  of 
;land  liturgy.  Col.  Mason  with  Capt.  Bn.'nt  godfathers,  and  Mrs.  Mason 
inotlicr.  ^ly  overseer ;  Mr.  Pinnct,  being  present,  from  whom  I  first  heard 
nd  which  all  the  otlior  persons  aflorward  affirmed  to  me.  The  four  men 
mcd  to  drinking  punch.  [By  rovicwer  :  Were  they  inspired  by  *  rum,  or 
I  religion'? J  But  Mrs.  Mason  stayinc^  and  lookinsr  on  the  child,  it  opened  its 
\  and  breathed  ;  whereat  she  ran  fur  a  cordial  which  he  took  from  a  spoon, 
ing  for  more,  and  so  by  degri.H^9  recovered — though  before  this  lioptism,  they 

often  tried  the  same  means,  but  could  not,  by  no  endeavors,  wrencli  open 
month.  This  was  taken  for  a  conviueiLg  proof  against  inf. delity. — See 
:e*s  Historical  Tracts.'' 

IJapt.  Brent  and  Col.  Mason  were  representative  men — 
rcsentatives  of  the  times  and  ciroumstances  in  which  they 
id.  Mrs.  Mason  was  a  nobler  character — a  representative 
man,  it  is  true — but  the  representative  of  the  purest  and 
it  of  her  sex,  only,  in  every  ago  and  in  every  olimc. 
!3hotauk  is  a  common  name  for  that  part  of  King  George 
inty,  lying  on  the  Potomac.  It  was  settled  entirely  by 
glish  gentlemen.  We  think  Mason,  Fowke,  Lord,  and 
snt,  were  Chotaukers,  not  because  they  liked  punchi  for 
Ty  one  likes  that,  but  because  the  Fowke  family  settled 
re,  and  still  own  part  of  their  original  farm ;  because  the 
its  patented  land  IVli^to  ^auCi^^c^  vQLYQfQafe^VL^^i  qq  it); 
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teoause  there  were  Lords  there,  and  bceanso  it  was  before  set- 
ttements  were  made  as  high  up  the  river  as  Gunston,  Lexing- 
ton, Richland,  and  Woodstock,  afterw&rd  the  seats  of  the 
Masons  and  Bfents. 

Should  we  be  mistaken  in  onr  statements  and  suggestions, 
•o  much  the  better,  if  we  can  draw  out  new  laborers  in  the 
field  of  historical  research,  who,  in  correcting  our  errors,  may 
disinter  many  new  historical  facts.  Wo  wish  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  the  Northern  Neck,  and  can  only  do  it  in  detail,  by 
writing  accounts  of  separate  localities,  and  of  various  fami- 
lies. The  Northern  Neck  has  never  been  the  theatre  of  war 
or  of  great  events.  Family  history  is  almost  the  only  history 
that  can  be  written  about  it. 

The  anecdote  of  the  young  Indian  beautifully  illustrates 
the  power  which  weakness  exercises  over  strength — the 
strength  of  weakness.  Conflicting  laws  sustain  the  motidu  and 
nfe  of  the  whole  moral  as  well  as  physical  world.  Selfish- 
ness and  anti^selfishness  preserve  the  continued  exis^tence  of 
brutes  and  human  beings  ;  just  as  centripetal  and  centr!;fugal 
attraction  keep  the  planetary  system  in  motion.  The  undue 
preponderance  of  cither  law,  is  fatal  to  life.  The  too  selfish 
mother  destmys  her  offspring  to  hide  her  shame.  All  parents 
would  destroy  their  oflspring,  sooner  than  undergo  the  labor 
and  trouble  of  rearing  them,  but  for  the  law  of  anti-selfish- 
ness, which  compels  them  to  sacrifice  self  for  what  is  without 
self.  The  natural  mother  cherishes,  with  fonder  affection,  her 
illegitimate,  because  of  the  shame  she  has  brought  on  it ;  anti- 
selfishness,  with  her,  is  duly  developed.  God  has  made  in- 
fants and  slaves  dependent,  but  has  armed  them  with  the 
strength  of  weakness^  which  conquers  their  parents  and  mas- 
tcrs,  and  secures  to  them  love,  protection,  and  support.  Phi- 
losophy has  too  generally  overlooked  this "  aniinomy^^^  this 
^^contrU'lex ;"  those  ()j)posing  laws,  by  which  God  governs  the 
universe,  and  protects  the  weak. 

There  is  not  a  word,  we  believe,  in  any  language,  to  express 
the  idea  which  we  attempt  to  convey  by  the  term  **  nnti-self- 
ishness."  Yet,  anti-selfishness  is  as  universal,  and  us  neces- 
sary, as  selfishness.  Political  economy,  the  only  moral  phi- 
losophy of  our  times,  is  founded  entirely  on  selfishness.  It 
absurdly  and  wickedly  teaches  that  the  aggregate  good  is  but 
the  sum  of  individual  good  ;  and,  therefore,  that  each  man,  in 
pursuing  exclusively  his  own  good,  best  promotes  public  well- 
being.  If  philosophy  could  tell  when  wo  phould  cultivate  and 
practise  selfishness,  when  anti-selfishness,  thcu  Uvvii  >«<^\V^ 
should  have  a  new  phiiosophy.     But  it  cau  lc\\  xvo  ^vidtv>Xi\s\% 
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must  be  left  to  the  promptings  of  a  refiued,  educated,  and 
ous  nature.  Mrs.  Mason  was  no  philosopher,  but  she  was 
— a  Christian  and  a  woman. 

)ding  that  all  philosophy  is,  and  ever  mns(t  be,  from  the 
;d  capacity  of  man,  false,  futile,  and  deceptive,  we  pro- 
ere  long,  to  write  a  treatise  on  Moral  Pathology,  which 
treat  uf  moral  symptoms,  circumstances,  and  exigencies ; 
ttcmpt  to  direct  human  conduct  by  unbending  rules,  and 
vi  speculation.  Meanwhile,  we  like  to  subject  our  propo* 
.  to  public  criticism,  '*  spargere  voces  inter  vulgos^^  for 
ilieve  in  the  maxim :  voxpopvlij  vox  Dei. 
proceed  .with  the  Brents  ;  we  find  the  following  in  the 
before  us : 

a  narratirc  of  the  Indian  and  civil  wan,  in  Yircinia,  in  the  yean  1C66 
Mttt  Col.  Brent  is  again  mentioned.  While  he,  Tiocon,  was  scdnlouily 
'in^  this  aflfair,  one  Capt.  Potter  arrived  in  post  haste  from  Kappahannoek, 
cw:»  that  Col.  Brent  wad  advancing  fast  \iik>u  him,  with  a  resolution  to 
im,  at  the  head  of  1,000  men  ;  what  horse,  what  foot,  if  be  darst  stay  Uic 
>ncement  f  This  man  being  ready,  and  eager  to  fight,  the  aceonnt  goes 
)tatc,  tliat  Bacon  hod  not  marched  more  than  two  or  three  days*  JounMy* 
odc  short  ones,  too,  when  he  heard  tliat  Brent*s  men  (not  soldiers)  were  all 
'ay,  and  left  him  to  shift  for  himself.  For  they  having  heard  that  Baeon 
■at  the  (rovornor  ont  of  Uic  town,  tliey  began  to  bo  afraid,  if  they  should 
rithiu  Iiis  reach,  that  he  might  beat  tliem  out  of  their  lives,  and  so  rcaolTed 
come  near  him. 

1.  Bfi'iit  was  mightily  astonishod  nt  the  di»partnrc  of  his  follower*,  saying 
ley  had  forsaken  the "stout^'st  innn,  and  mined  the  finest  estate  in  Virapnia, 
wa-»,  by  their  cowjirdice  or  dofoctions,  exposed  to  tho  mercy  of  the  Baeo- 
IJut  they  being  (as  th^y  thou£;ht)  more  obliged  to  look  after  their  own 
ns  and  lives,  than  to  take  not-e  either  as  to  his  valor  or  estate,  or  tktirottn 
Wore  not  to  be  wrought  npon  by  anything  he  could  do  or  sny,  eontrary  to 
•wn  fancies. 

lis  was  Giles  Bront,  of  the  older,  or  Richland  branch.  We  presume  he 
)w  removed  to  Richland,  and  the  estate  spoken  of  above,  lay  abont  tha 
Uc  sold  land  near  there,  about  this  time,  to  George  Brcut,  of  Wood-^ 
who  must  then  have  very  rocontly  settled  in  Virginia.  Ten  years  thers 
jcorgc  Bront.  and  others,  obtaineil  a  grant  from  King  James  11.,  of  thirty 
nd  acres  of  land  about  Brentsville,  in  Prince  William.  This  tract  was, 
lislaut  from  all  settlements." 

aving  our  American  hero,  Giles  Brent,  to  curse  his  fill  at 
oldiers,  who  would  not  march  through  Coventry,  to  he 
J  for  powder,"  or  **  fill  a  ditch"  at  Shrewsbury,  we  take 
madcap  English  ancestor*  of  his,  whose  qnixotio  feats 
pciTormcd  in  an  age  when  feudal  barons  were  more  tur- 
it,  and  less  civilized  than  frontier  colonels. 

tctedfrom  Vallase  Cau!anium,  or  Kent  Surveyed  and  Itlusiraled,  hy  TkeimaM 

Philiifcctf  Ksq. : 

le  first  that  I  find  to  be  proprietor  of  Kcnsing.  m  tho  hnndrcd  of  Colds- 
was  Fnloatins  de  Brent,  nnd  ho  is  mentioned  in  Uie  Red  Book,  kept  ia  the 
flier,  to  have  held  it  iu  l\\c  rviWuo^  Wviw^  W.^xv^^oa  Castellan,  likewise, 
^itig  Castle— a  plocc,  l\\tn,ot  \m\»oT\aIA<iOTtfi«Ik^VD^\Va^^^«fcft^^iQ(w^k 
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•hrunk  into  such  a  desolato  and  rained  mast  of  rnbbisfa,  that  now  it  would  ))a 
•s  difficult  to  trace  it  ont,  or  find  it,  nj>  it  was  formerly  to  eonqncr  it.  And  those 
wild  disorden  and  snllics,  arising  from  those  boilings  and  evaporations  which 
weM  cast  ont  by  the  calentures  of  youth,  mthcr  than  from  any  vieions  habit 
contracted  from  several  acta  of  excess,  and  rivetted  into  his  soul,  yet  it  seems, 
tho«e  excursions  of  his  did  so  disquiet  Henry  III.  that  he  made  the  forfeiture  of 
his  estate  hero  pny  the  fine  of  his  vanities.  Indeed,  that  name,  his  misfortunes, 
xmther  Uinn  his  treasons,  seem  to  challenge— page  200. 

**  Tnnbridgf — In  llie  year  1215,  Falcatius  dc  Brent,  during  the  militory  contests 
King  John  had  with  his  nobility,  by  force,  wnme  this  Castle  (Tunbridgi)  from  the 
lumas  of  the  Karl  of  Gloucester,  and  maintainea  it  for  sonic  time,  with  signal  ovi- 
daneoa  of  magnanimity  to  the  Kinged  behoof  and  use. — Page  844.*' 

We  find  more  about  Falcatius,  but  will  not  tire  the  reader 
by  quoting  it. 

In  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  wo  find  many 
proceedings  in  Parliament  against  various  members  of  this 
Brent  family,  all  of  which  seem  to  have  ariseh  from  unfounded 
suspicions,  originating  in  the  fact  that  they  were  Catholics. 
These  proceedings  were  but  part  of  that  religious  persecution 
which  lasted  for  more  than  a  century,  in  England,  and  was 
equally  distinguished  for  the  display  of  gross  credulity,  cow- 
anl  fear,  and  sanguinary  cruelty.  The  brutal  JoHVies  was 
a  representative  and  exponent  of  the  men  of  his  day,  and  de- 
serves no  more  censure  than  the  coward  mob  he  but  served. 

We  have  no  regular  genealogy  or  other  account  of  the  Rich- 
land Brents,  in  the  Family  BiHik.  They  arc  numerous ;  all 
respectable,  and  some  have  been  distinguished.  Wo  can  say 
little  about  then  of  our  own  knowledge,  for  we  arc  not  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  an  individual  of  the  name.  Two 
were  United  States  Senators — Richard  Brent,  deceased,  of 
Virginia,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  name  from  Louisiana.  Rich- 
ard Brent  was,  at  one  time,  the  leader  of  ♦he  Republican  or 
Democratic  party  in  Congress.  When  Fisher  Amos,  of  the' 
Federal  party,  made  his  celebrated  speech  in  favor  of  Jay's 
Treaty,  the  Democrats,  fearing  its  effect,  njoved  and  carried 
an  adjournment,  held  a  caucus  at  night,  and  selected  Rich- 
ard Brent  to  reply  to  it.  He  was  then  in  the  lower  house  of 
Congress. 

Wo  have  arrived  so  near  our  own  times  that  it  would  bo 
tedious,  and  not  very  delicate,  perhaps,  to  proceed  further  with 
minute  details  of  the  Brent  genealogy. 

The  Woodstock  branch  have  intermarried  with  very  many 
highly  respectable  families  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  New- York, 
and  other  States  of  the  Union.  They  have  filled  many  public 
offices,  with  fidelity  and  ability,  and  have  been  distinguished 
in  the  learned  professions.  They  are  connected  by  blood,  or 
intermarriage,  with  the  Carrolls,  CalveTta^  3o\iQW»i»,'^iiiaiQ»^^ 
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lers,  Swoenys,  Yonngs,  Forests,  Diggs,  Neales,  eto.,  eta^ 
Maryland,  and  the  Masons  (the  distinguished  George  Ma- 
of  Gunston,  married  a  Miss  Brent,  of  Woodstock),  Lees, 
lams,  Douglasses,  Fitzhughs,  Richland  Brents,  etc.,  of 
inia ;  also,  tlie  Livingstons  and  Backusses,  of  New- York. 
0  are  but  a  part  of  the  many  connections  of  this  numerous 
ly.* 

e  find,  in  the  Family  Book,  the  original  letter  of  Lord 
more,  congratulating  the  first  George  Brent,  of  Wdod- 
:,  on  his  intermarriage  with  a  daughter  of  Lady  Bftlti- 
We  give  it  entire,  as  illustrative  of  the  manners  and 
ictte  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written  : 

*hese  to  Capt.  George  Brents  in  Virginia  : 

I  ''  I/>NDOSi,  Sber,  1687. 

I. — I  acknowledge  my  receipt  of  jt  oWiring  letter,  and  do  verily,  hartilv 
'o  much  ioyc  and  happiness  with  my  wife*B  danght<?r,  whom  (I  nndntaM) 
VQ  lately  married  ;  I  assure  yo,  I  shond  esteemo  it  an  advantogie  to  me, 
.  groat  credit  to  Maryld,  would  yr  affairs  in  Virga  dispense  with  yr 
ig  in  that  Province.  But  this  liappiness  I  catmot  hope  for,  tho  I  will  mit 
ir  of  obtaining  my  desire  in  this  particular,  einoe  wee  live  in  an  age  io 
L  stranger  tilings  liavc  happened.  I  must,  indeed,  own  there  is  in  this  wish 
le,  a  i;reat  mixture  of  Interest,  as  well  as  of  respect,  and  value  tliat  I  have 
>n,  which,  tho  I  know  to  l)e  no  very  good  complement,  nay  yet  prove  a 
Argument  of  my  desires,  of  sen'ing  you,  when  the  advantages  will  be  moeh 


Carroll  an«]  Brent  families  li.iro  1>con  intermarrying' for  centurion.  eBpeclalljrths  Wood- 
DieMt'i;  HO  that  some  notice  of  thu  CuirolU  i^  appropriate,  in  giving;  an  account  of  tht 
tuy  of  tho  former familj. 

t:Lir<)ll.H  wore  among  the  c:irlle it,  wealthiest,  and  mofit  respectable  ^ettlera  of  IZVT- 
Thpjr  arc  un  Irish  funtily.    The  following  letter,  which  I  And  among  tho  Brent  papers, 

hoiuj  li^hi  on  tlioir  hi'tory  ;  yet  tho  Wtiter  fieums  to  givoa  rery  partial  account, and 
ino  him -elf,  chioflv.  to  hiR'f:ithor'i$  branch,  who  were  not,  it  appt-ara,  the  flrct  of  tbe 

wnu  removed  to  Maryland  : 

tract  of  a  letter  wiittun  by  Pinicl  Carroll,  K^q.,  of  Rock  Creek,  to  Mr.  Jamea  Cairoll, 

md,  ami  dated, 

'^  CrPER  MAaLBRO*,  Marytand^  December  TiOik,  1702. 
yon  exproR4  a  particular  do>t1re  of  Iiavin;^  a  particular  acroaut  of  your  relations  in  Ibis 
y,  part  of  tho  world,  the  foWowiiip:  may  b«  agreeable  to  you: — My  fiither  died  in  the 
t'il.  and  ifft  fix  children,  viz. :  myijclf,  Anne,  John,  £.  W.,  M.trj,  and  BoUr.  He  left 
d*  amounting  in  value,  to  between  £4U0U  aud  £5u6«>.  Sorce  tiine  after,  1  mtiricd  a 
r  our  name,  E.  W.  Carroll,  to  whom  I  wai  contracted  before  my  fkther'ii  death.  The 
s  wa-i  XS.UOU  in  money.  I  ha'l  been  ruturned  two  years  Iwfure,  f rtim  Vlandeni,  where  my 
had  fient  me  for  my  education,  and  hail  been  there  nix  yeant.  I  liar«  a  Hon  namedUaii' 
)ut  ten  yo.trs  oM.  and  a  daught»'r  namoil  M.iry ,  about  eijrht  ? earn  old.  Tho  ladj  I  mar- 
a  daughter  of  Daniel  Carroll,  son  of  Cbarle«  Carroll,  Knq.,  o^  Carrollton,  vfao  came  frov 
i,  an  I  Ri^ttled  in  thirt  country.  HIh  ability  .ind  prudent  conduct,  procured  him  some  of 
>«t  ofliceA  under  the  (rovemmcmt.  for  then  tho  Roman  Cathol'cs  were  entitled  to  hold 
in  tlif  I'rovince.  Dy  this  means,  hi'*  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  by  taking  ap  large  Iraeta 
J,  which  have  nince  inrreu«ed  in  value  more  th.in  lUO  per  cent.,  he  made  a  Terr  la'ge 
e.  Two  of  his  Rons  only  uiirvivod.  out  of  a  great  many  children — Charles  and  Daniel, 
tter,  my  wifo'^  father,  who  died  in  thu  ye.ir  1734,  and  lefc  three  children,  Charlcit  K. 
y  wife),  and  Mary.  Charles  inheritH  aijout  £fiOO  per  annum,  will  not  probaM/  marry« 
ftry  i-i  married  to  one  Mr.  IgnatiuH  Digges.  Charles  Carroll.  Esq.,  eldest  brother  to  my 
father,  i.<t  liring,  and  i*  worth  about  £1U0,000.  and  second  richest  man  in  oor  Ptotinee. 
;  one  Kon.  n.am.-d  Charles,  who  ha.<  had  a  very  liberal  education,  and  now  flnlahlog  hi* 
I  in  London.  In  ca<io  of  hi<  death,  that  estate  is  left  to  ray  Hon  Daniel,  by  Charlea  Car^ 
Ml-  My  eldest  winter,  Ann,  is  well  married,  to  one  Robert  Brent,  in  Virginia, a  proviBCO  to 
ithward  of  this,  divided  by  the  I'utomac ;  lie  lives  about  00  mites  from  ui.  They  have 
ihl.  named  George.    My  In  other,  John,  wai  sent  abroad  fur  his  edacation,  on  mj  rttwiif 

likewise,  my  Focond  Bi>ter,  in  married  very  well,  to  one  William  Brent,  of  Virglaia. 
1/  eldest  sifter;  she  has  one  girl.    My  sisters,  Mary  and  Betsy,  are  onnanied,  ami  live 

with  my  mother,  who  is  Nerv  well. 
Ih  account  of  your  IilODd'<,  luoYvQ^fiWWM  a^V\*t\c\.ors  NA-^wa." 
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ny  own.  Bnt  I  will  not,  any  longer,  iusut  on  Hub  Bnbjoet,  Icastc  I  appcaro  to 
bt  maoli  selfe  interested,  and  so  not  fitt  to  be  believed  at  the  same  time  that,  I 
Hiiire  yoa,  I  am,  with  respect  and  kindness, 

"  Your  mos  fiiithfal  homble  servant, 

*•  C.  BALTEMORE. 
•*My  service  to  yr  Bedfellow." 

One  of  tho  daughters  of  Hon.  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
married  the  distinguished  jurist,  Robert  Goodloe  Harpin,  of 
Baltimore.  He  visited  Europe,  and  carried  with  him  his 
w^8  nieces,  the  Misses  Caton  and  Mrs.  Patterson,  grand • 
ohndren  of  Dr.  Charles  Carroll.  There  one  of  the  Misses  Caton 
married  Col.  Harney,  aid  to  tho  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  af- 
ter his  death,  the  Marquis  Caermarthen  ;  another  married  Lord 
King,  and  Mrs.  Patterson  married  Marquis  Wellesley,  brother 
of  Wellington.  Her  first  husband,  Patterson,  was  uncle  to 
Madame  Jerome  Bonaparte. 

"  Finis  coronal  opus  .'"  Wo  will  conclude  with  an  extract 
from  the  funeral  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  John  Carroll, 
afterward  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  on  tho  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  first  George  Brent,  of  Woodstock,  Virginia,  the 
oorrespondent  and  connection  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  land 
agent  for  Lord  Fairfax  and  Lady  Culpepper : 

**  *  God  provideth  for  him  that  showeth  favor  ;  He  remcmbcreth  him  afterward, 
aDil  in  tho  time  of  his  fall  he  shall  fmd  a  sure  stay.*    Ecclesiastcs,  iii.  24. 

'*  Wc  arc  assembled  to  day,  dear  Christians,  not  merely,  I  presume,  to  make 
an  outward  and  ceremonious  profession  of  our  regard  for  the  deceased,  but  with 
an  inward  and  truly  reverential  respect  for  those  virtues  which  adorned  his  char- 
acter. Wc  are  come  hither,  that,  by  payinfi^  this  last  public  tribute  of  friendship 
to  his  memory,  we  may  give  authentic  testimony  of  our  approbation  of  the  many 
moral  virtues  that  shone  forth  in  his  life  and  actions  ;  fur  one  of  the  greatest 
•Dcouragenients  to  be  good  ourselves,  and  to  promote  goodness  in  others,  is  to 
honor  their  memory  who,  in^hc  general  tenor  of  their  conduct,  paid  a  conscien- 
tious regard  to  the  law  of  their  Maker,  and  humbly  and  speedily  besought  his  par- 
don whenever,  through  human  frailty,  they  swerved  from  any  part  of  their  duty. 
Besides  these  motives  of  attendance,  common  to  us  all,  we  who  are  joined  to  him 
ttt  the  profession  of  the  same  iaith,  are  come  to  supplicate  for  him  at  tho  throne 
of  Mercy,  and  earnestly  to  entreat  the  Divine  goodness,  with  the  same  fervor 
that  the  great  St.  Augustin  did,  at  the  death  of  his  holy  mother,  Monica,  that  his 
soul,  without  any  let  or  hinderance,  may  bn  instantly  admitted  to  the  joys  of 
Paradise,  and  the  everlasting  possession  of  his  Maker  and  his  God.  \\'hRn,  with 
these  sentiments,  we  discharge  tho  last  funeral  duties  to  departed  Christians, 
we  give  that  evidence  of  our  belief  in  a  future  resurrection,  which  the  great 
Apostle,  St.  Paul,  considers  as  a  distin;;uishing  mark  of  our  following  Christ : 
•  I  would  not  have  you  be  ignorant,*  says  ho  to  his  ignorant  brethren,  *  concerning 
those  who  are  asleep,  that  you  bo  not  sad,  as  other  who  have  no  hope ;  for  if  wc 
believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so,  them  also  who  sleep  in  Jesus,  will 
God  also  bring  with  him/  1  Thess.  iv.  If,  according  to  thoio  words  of  the  Apostle, 
the  very  profession  of  Christianity  does  not  leave  us  without  some  grounds  of  hope, 
how  much^will  this  hope  be  strengthened,  when  the  profession  of  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  virtues  becoming  so  holy  a  vocation,  or  when  the  Christian,  long  before 
death,  revolving  his  past  years  in  an  humble  and  penitential  spirit,  implores  a 
God  of  mercy  for  p  irdon  and  forgiveness  for  tho  sms  and  v^wot^tvc**  ck^  \v\% 
youth,  and  Bcek»,  according  to  the  direction  oC  ihc  "HoX-j  Vi\io%\,  \o\t^^*v$vV^ 
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works,  his  past  toiqnities.  Tho  motives,  therefore,  of  Christian  eonfideiice 
■lives  that  encourage  us  to  hope  for  solvation  to  ourselves  and  for  others, 
I  ihc  firxi  place,  a  careful  and  religious  practice  of  Christian  viitue,  and,  m 
conil  pi  CO,  since  wc  are  all  more  or  less  lislile  to  depart  from  the  p«>rfeetion 
I*s  law,  a  timp]y,an  humlile,  a  fervent  recourse  to  God's  mercy,  through  the 
i  of  penance  and  repentance.  In  the  firvt  place,  therefore,  what  are  those 
8,  on  the  practice  uf  which  the  hopes  nf  tiur  own,  or  of  the  salvation  of 
.  are  particularly  grounded  1  I  am  eiiahird,  by  tho  express  drclaralion  of 
Chiist  and  of  his  Apostlrs,  to  answer  the  que«iion  without  any  difficolty. 
y  is  I  hat  virtue  which,  more  than  any  other,  gives  this  com  fort  abU  aasu- 

fur  charity  is  the  first  and  greaie«t  commandment.  *  By  this,*  saji  Jesni 
,  *  alt  mnn  shall  know  that  ye  aro  my  disciples,  it'  you  Iotb  one  mtfAmt* 
scordiiig  to  the  Apostle,  chaiity  is  the  fulAiling  of  the  law.  BesidtAhese 
any  other  testimonies  of  Holy  Writ,  in  commendation  of  tho  ezceHency 
iCMgaiives  of  charily  in  gencrNi,  that  particular  species  of  it  which  ex- 
our  benevolence  to  our  fellow -creatures,  whieh  prompts  us  to  relieve  their 
ss,  to  condescend  to  their  petit ioni>.  lo  he  df  af  t«)  the  calls  of  our  own  ne- 
iea  that  we  may  icmove  the  necessities  of  others,  to  present  Iheir  wints,  td 

ourselves  to  be  injured,  rather  than  cause  trouble  and  distress  to  needy 
es,  I  say,  this  species  cf  charity  alfords  us  a  sure  and  iniallible  assuranee 
cting  with  mercy,  and  consequently  of  salvation  hereafter,  agreeably  to 

words  of  Jesus  Christ,  *  hlesscd  arc  the  merciful,  for  they  shafl  obtain 
/  Ah  !  dear  Christians,  how  amiable  is  virtue,  when  we  twhotd  it  eier> 
ill  these  charitable  ompioyments  !  Can  we  wonder  that  it  should  incline 
tart  of  (jod  to  open  the  trea»ure8  of  his  mercy  on  the  benevolent  man  1  If  be 
ot  let  even  so  much  as  a  cup  uf  water  given  in  his  name,  and  for  his  sake, 
inrcwarded,  shall  we  doubt  the  pouring  forth  of  the  ricbnesa  of  his  good- 
on.  and  of  his  opening  tho  glorious  mansions  of  heaven  to,  those  who 
'  chouse  to  forego  tfieir  just  rights,  and  deprive  themselves  of  many  com- 
and  enjoy mema  of  lile,  than  give  pain  or  uneasineas  to  their  fellow- 
ires  ;  whti,  restraining  themselves  far  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  are 
IU8  not  to  give  the  least  bbadow  tif  disquiet  or  discontent  to  others;  who 
lot,  hut  prcvcrt  the  tioliciiations  of  tiie  necesKitous,  by  timely  arid  antici- 

relief.  Yes,  Christians,  when  we  Fee  llicsc  virtues  exerrist^,  there  We 
n  sure  fnundaiion  for  our  hope  ;  we  have  the  infallihlc  word  of  Jesus 
[  to  rest  our  hope  upon.  If  onr  life  bo  ^pent  in  the  exercise  i>f  these  vir- 
wc  »hall  derive  more  comfort  f:om  this  rcinemhrancc  in  our  Ini^t  moments, 
I'rom  all  the  Hplcndor  or  profesc^inn  of  pleasure  which  our  ambition  and  sen- 
y  can  ever  sugijest  to  our  imagination.  Had  the  dcrcascd,  whose  funeral 
vo  are  now  going  to  perform,  tciied  in  tho  i^ad  of  ambition,  or  devoted  bis 

life  to  the  gratification  of  Kcnsuility,  what  comfort,  or  rather,  what  nn- 
ss,  would  he  not  have  frit  on  his  passage  t>i  eternity  ;  what  would  all  those 
ir  sell-indulgences  Invc  now  availed  him?  or  what  hope  wou!d  they  have 
istcrcd  to  his  sorrowing  friends,  of  his  eternal  welfare  1  But  GocVs  ffracioas 
isations.  and  the  docility  of  heart  in  the  deceased  to  the  call  of  God,  have  not 
I  in  this  unhappy  situition.  Witness  of  hid  active  and  universal  benevolence, 
I'sume  to  rcMiiiul  the  Divine  gomlness  of  the  assurance  given  us  by  the  in- 
to wisdom,  and  cill  with  confidence  upon  God  to  fulfil  bis  promises  accord- 

the  words  of  our  text,  *  God  provideih  for  him  that  sboweih  fiivor ;  ho  re- 
ercth  him   afterward,  and  in  the  time  of  his  fall  he  ahall  find  a  sure 


If 
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Mi99ionafy  TVweU  and  Researches  in  Scuth  Africa;  including  a  Sktteh  of  Sixteen 
Years*  Retidencc  ih  the  Interior  of  Afrv:d^  ^c.  By  David  LrrlkasTOiiB,  LL.  D.. 
D.  C.  L.,  &e.,  4bo.    Kew-York  :  Harper  dc  Brotncra. 

Travefs  ami  DUctmerica  in  North  and  Central  Africa.  Being  a  Journal  of  an 
Expedition  undertaken  under  the  aunjncca  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Govern' 
wtent,  in  the  Years  ]849>'56.  By  Uenrt  Barth,  Pb.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  <&c.,  &o. 
Kew-York  :  Ilarpcr  &  Brothers. 

SgR  subject  of  slavery  has  occupied  a  very  prominent  place 
m  wie-  history  of  our  country,  for  about  one  hundred  years. 
In  fact,  from  the  time  of  the  first  introduction  of  African 
slaves  by  the  Dutch,  about  the  year  1620,  there  has  been 
more  or  less  clamor  about  them,  and  more  or  less  misplaced 
sympathy  has  been  fe!t  and  nursed  by  men  and  women  in  our 
country,  for  them  and  their  miscalied  degraded  condition. 
As  the  Dutch  were  once  the  most  active  in  purchasing,  trans- 
porting, and  selling  the  Africans  into  bondage,  it  is  probably  a 
providential  dispensation  the' sending  of  Dr.  Barth  (d  German), 
on  his  expedition  to  open  a  way  for  the  melioration  of  tho 
oondition  of  the  sable  sons  of  Africa. 

Wo  find,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  our  Revolutionary 
struggle,  that  Mr.  Jelferson  embodied  a  clause  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  setting  forth  that  the  King  of  England, 
and  his  European  subjects,  had  been  very  active  in  bringing 
Africans  to  America,  and  forcing  them  upon  the  colonies, 
contrary  to  their  wishes.  The  following  is  the  expunged 
clause  of  the  Declaration  : 

"  He  has  waged  cracl  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most 
■acred  ri|{h(a  of  lite  and  liberty,  in  tlie  pertions  of  a  dintant  people,  who  never 
offended  liim,  captivating  and  carryintr  thorn  into  slavery  in  another  biMnisphcre, 
or  to  incur  niiseral^  death  in  their  transportation  thither,  'riiis  pirjlical  war- 
fare, the  opprubriuin  of  infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  ot  t!ie  Chrislian  King  of 
Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  mkn  bhould  he  bought 
and  sold,  he  has  prosiituietf  hid  negative  fur  8uppres«iinir  every  legi8lativo  at- 
tempt to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  exfrcrable  coTumerce.  ■  And  ihat  this  nsnemblago 
of  horrors  might  want  no  (act  of  disiingu'uhed  dye,  he  is  now  incianu  ihoso 
irery  pe>>p!e  to  rise  in  ar:ns  amoni;  us,  and  to  purcbane  t*)at  liberty,  of  which  hs 
has  deprived  ihem,  by  murdering  tlio  people  up<m  whom  he  obiruiled  ihem:  thus 
paying  off  firmer  crimes  committed  against  the  liherlies  of  one  pcjplo,  with 
crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  commit  against  the  lives  of  another  " 

That  was  written  eighty-three  years  ago,  and  yet  I  doubt 
if  any  nriodern  abolitionist  can  produce  anything  stronger  in 
opposition  to  the  traffic  in  slaves.  Those  of  our  Northern, 
saintly  brethren,  who  turn  up  their  sanctimonious  eyes,  and 
raise  their  pure  (?)  hands  with  holy  horror,  at  the  awful  sin  of 
slavery,  and  denounce  eternal  porditiou  wpotv  ^o\3L^Jftft.\t«^t^^ 
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y  here  see  what  a  Soulhern  slaveholder  thought  and  wrote 
the  inception  of  our  nationality,  eighty-three  years  ago. 
3ut,  despite  this  severe  rebuke,  despite  the  awful  sin,  and 
general  disapprobation  of  this  ^^  piratical  tcarfarCj'*^  still 
English  and  other  Europeans,  together  with  our  Northern 
(ipatriots,  carried  on  the  slave-trade  for  thirty-two  years 
ger,  if  no  more,  until  it  was  stopped  by  an  act  of  our  own 
igrcss,  at  a  time  when  the  slaveholding  power  of  that  body 
J  largely  in  the  majority. 

But  although  Mr.  JeiTerson  thought  the  slave-trade  a  gteat 
mg,  and  deplored  its  existence,  still  he  admitted  that  it  was 
doubt  permitted  to  go  on,  and  intended  by  the  Almighty 
Ihc  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  degraded 

0  to  which  they  belonged.  For  that  great  man  thought 
n  that  things  would  be  so  overruled  that  the  negroes  who 
*e  brought  to  America  in  a  state  of  benighted  heathenism, 
aid  be  gradually  improved,  educated,  enlightened,  and 
ristianizcd,  and  then,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  (or  their 
cendants)  would  be  transported  back  to  Africa,  and  through 
ir  agency  and  instrumentality  the  Christian  religion,  arts, 

1  literature,  would  be  diflfused  throughout  that  dark  and 
latrous  land.  This  idea  has  been  so  often  repeated  in  the 
.  few  years  that  it  has  lost  its  freshness,  its  interest,  and 
ndeur ;  but  when  we  look  at  it  calmly  and  seriously  we 
st  acknowledge  its  greatness,  and  that  it  is  evidence  of  a 
seeing  mind,  as  well  as  proof  of  his  benignity  and  philan- 
:)py.  This  idea  has  been  acted  on  by  philanthropic  slave- 
lors,  in  all  the  Southern  States,  for  several  years.  It  is  the 
damental  idea  upon  which  rests  and  operates  the  Coloniza- 
i  Society,  through  whose  agency  thousands  of  negroes,  who 

doing  well  here  in  the  Southern  States,  are  torn  away 
n  their  native  country,  friends,  and  kindrea,  and  sent  to 
Trie's  burning  sands"  to  drag  out  a  nyserable  existence. 
Lt  first  glance  this  scheme  of  Colonization  seems  so  feasi- 

so  plausible,  so  reliable,  so  good,  so  eifieient,  so  perfectly 
;ain  of  complete  success,  that  he  who  should  doubt  it  would 
mathematized.     But  what  are  the  facts?    What  results 

shown  by  figures  ?  and  figures,  we  know,  will  not  lie. 
reports  published  to  the  world,  by  friends  and  patrons  of 
;  laudable  undertaking,  we  find  that  money  contributed  for 
poses  of  its  sustentation  is  squandered,  to  say  the  least  of 
3y  swindling  officials ;  while  those  who  should  reap  the 
efits  of  these  misapplied  bounties,  never  enjoy  any  good 
1  the  munificence  of  misguided  friends.  We  may  well 
it  then,  and  ask,  Is  ttv^  ^Ci\)\x\!V\^  ol  livWia  doing  any 


^?v 


i/mdf    la  it  really  an  indepel^^qt  repnblio?    fa  it  self- 

■piling  V  ^** 

What  are  the  faots?    Why,  fli^ enlightened,  the  edneated, 

to  oonirerted  and  Chrietianizei*,  negroes,  who  emigrate  to 
IeMwi  soon  forget  their  leamkig,  soon  apostatize  from  the 
Sillh  onoe  delivered  to  the  sainto,  soon  lose  the  odor  of  sanotity 
iiiafluiil  npon  them  in  ^n^^^ ><)&}  t^f Q  again  like  the  dog  to 
lii  fomit,  or  the  sow  that  W43  washed  to  her  wallowing  in 
iMMiro ;  tarn  again  to  t|^e  beggarly  elements  of  the  world ; 
ndmmb  to  the  allarerpents*  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
btril ;  throw  aside  Ohristianity,  and  embraoe  Mohammedan- 
or  idolatry,  bowing  «doWn- to  stooks  and  stones,  the  work- 
hip  of  their  own  hands,  denying  the  Lord  that  bought 
kbnif  and  putting  him  to.an  open  shame. 

'Has  Liberia  done  any  good  ?'  Is  it  a  self-sustaining  power  ? 
iil'tt  land  of  tropiaal  warmth  and'of.perennial  yerduro ;  a  land 
tojring  with  iftilk  and  honey,  wine'  and  oil ;  a  land  where 
inm,  in  all  its  varieties,  abounds  and  flourishes  in  almost  per- 
Miiial  hixnrianoe— -where  the  fig,  the  orange,  the  dato,  the 
■inii  the  ooooa,  the  vine,  and' the*  olive,  the  bread-fruit-tree, 
Dgstfaer  with  other  nutritious  vegetables,  grow  spontaneously 
indbromiscuously-T-wkere  thio  ootton'  piant^  the  sol'ghum,  the 
nipn^,  the  rioe,  and  other  Hfe-sustalning  and  oommercial 
NTodncts,  are  found  in  the  valleys  ancl  on  the  hill  sides  ;  a  laod 
rhere  the  fertile  plains  and  boundless  prairies  aflford  peren* 
ikd  pasturage  for  asses,  horses,  oows,  gicaflfes,  camels,  rhinos- 
arif  elands,  antelopes,  and  elephants  ;  a4and  where  the  Griver 
C  all  good  has  showered  dov^n  blessings  innumerable — and 
«t  with  all  this  boundless  and  oeaseless  supply,  the  poor 
taatures  are  absolutely  needing  bread  and  meat,  and  are  de- 
eodent  upon  onx  bounty  an4  munifioenoe  for  their  daily  food ! 
kvrrounded  as  they  are  with  every  advantege  of  soil,  produo- 
ions,  and  climate,  they  are  yet  too  lazy  to  make  the  slightest 
xertion  to  produce  enough  to  live  upon  ;  absolutely  sit  there 
rith  their  hands  folded,  and  wait  till  ships  can  traverse  the 
oean  and  carry  them  something  to  eat  They  draft  not  only 
a  iff,  but  also  on  th%  English  nation  for  subsidies.      80  then, 

fear,  that  Liberia  has  done  no  good,  is  doing  no  good,  and 
lever  will  do  any. 

If  these  things  occur  in  the  green  tree,  what  may  we  expect 
a  the  dry  ?  Or,'  in  other  words,  if.  these  negroes  who  are  now 
reah  from  our  shores,  thoroughly  versed  in  husbandry  and 
wrioas  handicrafts,  are  yet  unwilling  to  put' their  knowledge 
Aid  skill  to  practical  and  profitable  use,  what  ma>]  \>^  ^-^"^ei^X^ 
fa  succeediii^'geiieration  ?    Is  it  pro\>a\Ae  01  ^pnt«a\rre«^Aft^ 
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children  will  learn  ihtettry  from  idle,  unthrirty  parents? 
II  the  next  generation  imj^ovo  upon  the  present  ?  By  no 
ans,  but  the  reverse.        '*r  *     ■ 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  so  iol>chsaid,  of  late  years,  about  the 
lality  of  races,  and  of  the -intellectual  powers  of  the  negroes 
ng  as  good  as  Ihosc  of  iho  y^hites,  and  only  wanting  culti- 
ion  and  development.  U'ho  Colonization  ^)ciety  do  not  put 
ward  any  facts  to  prove  this  ^basefojps  assumption.  The  re- 
ts of  .upward  of  seventy  years  of  liberty  and  mental  train- 
;  in  sundry  of  the  Northern  States  adduco  no  proof  of  this 
y  notion.  Dr.  Livingstone  in  one  plaoo  says:  "  Their  [the 
ricans']  splendid  |)h\8fcol  devdci  rjicnt  and  form  of  skull 
>w  that,  but  for  the  bluck  skin  and  woolly  hair,  they  would 

0  rank  among  tho  foreinost  Europeans."  But,  alas!  he 
Dte  moro  than  that.  Only  a  few  pages  further  on,  in  the 
le  Volume,  he  utters  the?  ftHlowing,  sowejnay  say  :  ^'Look 
this  picture,  then  on  that."  "  The  acme  df  respectability 
ong   the  Bcchuana&i  [Africans]   is  tho  possession  of  cattle 

1  a  wagop.  It  is  remarkable  thatj  though  these  littter  re- 
ro  frequent  repairs,  none  of  the  Beohuanas  have  ever 
rned  to  mend  them.  .  FoiigeSi  and  tqcls  have  been  nt  their 
vice,  and*  teachers  wilfing  to  aid. 'thorn,  but,  beyond  puUing 
ether  a  camp-sloof^  Ao  effort  has  ever  been  made  t(*  accfliire 
;nn\vli}dgo  of  the  trades.  They  observo  most  carefully  a 
ssioiijiry  at  work  until  they  understand  wluUlier  a  tire  is 
ii  welded  or  not,  ai)J  tlion  pronounce  upon  its  merits  with 
at  cuiphasis,  but  thoro  their  ambition  rests  satisfied."  There 
he  honest  confe.'ssion  of  a  fricftid  of  Africans,  who  has  spent 
tccn  years  of  his  life  there  trying  to  teach  them,  and  he  is 
1  there  at  his  nseloss  work.  Those  who  know  n(*groes  need 
comment  on  tho  above  quotation.*  It'  is  a  fciir  portraiture 
tho  race.  They  aro  a  low,  degraded  race ;  they  are  ser- 
itrii  of  servants,  and  will  be  to  the  end  (*f  time. 

t  lias  been  CL)ntL>ndod  that  the  sldue-lraJe  has  degraded 
I  brutalized  the  negro  race  in  their  own.  country,  and  that 
jxplorations  were  made  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  tribes 
.  nations  would  bu  fuund  who  are  pure  ftnd  sinless  ;  who  in 
ir  primal  integrity  are 

**  Guiltlcsg  of  .their  country**  blood,** 

)f  iMislaving  their  brethren. 

Philanthropists  contend  if  missionaries  could  penetrate  to 

ri'tired  haunt:^,  the  peaceful  Miades,  the  lovely  glades,  the 

i^/iing  bowers  of  these  blessed  children  of  the  sun,  that 

''  ^vould   find  such  am\\.^  ^  oo\i<ioi^  twA  txix^l  felicity y  as 


iPMild  pat  eroa  proad  AlbioQ  to  the  blash  and  make  her  hide 
InJr  dimiobhed  head.  The  British  Government  has  been  at 
teMiderabte  expense,  for  a  nnmber  of  years,  in  fitting  cat 
tiftTellers  and  exploring  parties,  and  establishing  missions  in 
ikA  very  heart  of  Afrioa,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  her  mer« 
Wntile  operations,  opening  outlets  for  her  manufactares,  and 
dfceovering  some  other  coiton^growing  region;  atid  also  for 
tlw  pnrpose  of  snppressing  the  slave-trade^  and  finding  the 
IsoKSought  UTOPfA  whioh they  think  is  hidden  there. 

'  Tnis  brings  us  to  the  oonsideration  of  the  volumes  now  before 
w;  but  I  must  say,  in  the  outset,  that  neither  Dr.  Livingstone 
lior  Dr.  Barth  has  yet  fuund  the  happy  land,  althongh  both 
litM  been  in  search  of  it,  in  different  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
A^  nearly  twenty  years. 

'  Dr.  Livingstone  is  a  Siteotohman  of  much  learning,  great  phil- 
MTthiopy,  pure  religion,  and  indomitable  energy  and  persever- 
tfkltte.  It  is  sinsrular  that  Sootohmen  have  been  the  most  soo- 
Mfetoful  travellers  and  explorers  in  Afrioa.  Dr.  L.  went  to 
Africa  with  much  pleasure;  it  was  to  him  a  labor  of  love. 
He  felt  much  interest  in  and  sympathy  for  the  benighted  raoci 
%fiji  willingly  embarked  in  his  work  as  a  messenger  and  mis- 
aiMary  to  them.  He  prepared  himself,  first  by  studying  med- 
kfine  and  kindred  branches  of  science,  so  as  to  be  fully  quali* 
fied  to  report  on  the  geography,  geology,  fauna  and  flora, 
together  with  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  at  the 
sometime  be  able  to  euro  thorn  of  <' the  ills  which  flesh  is 
^ms  to/' 

He    married,    in  Africa,  the   daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoffac,  who  has  boen  a  missionary  there  for  upward  of  forty 

Krs,  who,  together  with  ail  his  family,  is  enlisted,  soul  and 
y,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  natives,  and  feels  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  those  sable  sons  of  Adam.  They  look 
with  favorable  eyes  on  these  people.  They  overlook  numerous 
bnlts,  sins,  and  errors  ;  they  look  at  the  brightest  side  of  their 
oonduot,  and  always  make  the  most  favorable  reports  possible 
of  their  manners,  habits,  customs,  &o. 

Livingstone  traverssd  Africa  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  latitude  34^  south,  up  to  Lake  Ngami,  the  Chobe  and 
Zambesi  rivers,  about  latitude  14^  south,  and  thence 
westward  to  Lrianda,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  back  again, 
SDtirely  across  the  continent,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi 
river  at  Quilimane,  where  it  empties  into  the  Indian  ocean,  or 
From  longitude  12^  west,  to  longitude  37^  west;  and  all  that 
partly  on  foot  and  partly  on  the  backs  of  oxen,  ot  vti  ^  ^\vsjji\i\.. 

His  hook  is  oortaialy  ono  of  the  moat  VntAte^tvw^  v<«t  ^\>N^ 
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and  lays  open  to  the  world  a  plain  narrative  of  the  de* 

ed  races  in  that,  heretofore,  unknown  region.     Did  he 

slaves  and  slavery  there?     Yes.     Did  he  find  Utopia? 

r.  Henry  Barth  is  a  learned  German,  who  is  a  votary  of 
nee,  a  philanthropist,  and  a  very  resolute,  though  a  very 
[,  patient  man,  as  the  result  will  show.     But  in  the  books 

under  consideration  everything  is  *'  toned  down"  as  much 
le  '*  hideous  mien'' of  the  "  monster"  will  admit  of;  but 
Southern  reader  some  of  the  tiials,  abuses,  and  suffcr- 
I,  endured  by  the  travellers,  make  the  blood  boil, 
r.  Barth  was  also  employed  by  the  British  Grovcrnment, 
began  his  travels  at  Tripoli,  in  company  with,  and  under 
guidance  of,  a  Mr.  Richardson,  who,  however,  died  in  the 
nd  year  of  their  tour.     Another  companion,  Mr  Overweg, 

a  short  time  after  Richardson,  which  left  him  there  alone 
le  central  part  of  Africa,  not  far  from  Timbuctoo.  He 
elled  over  a  tract  of  country  of  twenty-four  degrees  cx- 
,  from  north  to  south,  and  twenty  degrees  from  east  to 
t  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  continent. 

Itarting  from  Tripoli  in  the  north,  we  proccrd  from  the  fettlemcnf b  of  the 
and  (he  Dprher,  the  poor  remnanti  of  the  vast  empirrs  of  the  middle  ages, 
I  country  dotted  vxith  splendid  ruinn  from  the  period  of  Roman  di»miniun, 
gh  the  U'ild  roving  hordes  of  the  Tawarck,  to  the  negro  and  half  negro 
I,  and  to  the  very  border  of  (he  South  African  nations.  In  the  region  of 
ral  Africa  there  cxit-ts  not  one  and  the  same  stock  as  in  South  Africa,  hut 
reatest  diversity  of  tribes,  or  rather  nations,  prevails,  with  idioma  eiitirrlj 
ict.  The  great  and  momrnlous  struggle  between  Islamism  and  Paganism 
re  continually  going  on,  causin^r  every  day  the  most  painful  results,  while 
liseries  arising  from  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  are  here  revealed  in  their 
repulbive  features."* 

he  above  epitome  is  taken  from  the  preface,  and  hero  we 
3  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  midst  of  Central 
ca,  where,  in  some  places,  the  Doctor  says,  he  was  the 
i  white  man  who  had  ever  been  there, 
'hroughout  the  large  volumrs  of  these  two'  travellers,  the 
ject  of  slavery  occupies  a  conspicuous  place ;  they  deplore 
condition  of  the  people  ;  praise  them  for  the  least  sointil- 
)n  of  feeling  or  sentiment  of  religion  or  patriotism,  and  look 
rard  with  hopefulness  to  a  brighter  day  for  **  down-trodden 
ea."  If  she  is  down-trodden,  it  would  be  well  to  show 
)  is  guilty  of  the  tyranrty.  Under  whose  heel  is  she  writh- 
?  Is  she  subject  to  any  power  of  Europe,  Asia,  or 
erica  ?  Have  the  United  States  any  power  or  dominion  in 
ca  ?     Who  has  vice-royalties  there  ? 

^  ■!■■■  !■  II  ■■  ■  -         T      -  ■    M  ■        ^  M^      ■  Ml    ^^    ^^     II ^^^^ 
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It  is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  to  see  how  foolish 
people  will  make  themselves  about  negroes!  Somehow, 
simply  because  they  have  woolly  heads,  black  skins,  and 
blacker  hearts,  they  elicit  more  sympathy  than  any  other  race 
of  people,  no  matter  how  much' they  may  be  "  down-trodden  !'' 
Every  European  government  is  exclaiming,  <'  poor  benighted 
Africa  ;"  "  poor  oppressed  Africa  ;"  "  poor  down-trodden 
Africa  ;"  "  poor  enslaved  Africa  !"  Again,  we  would  ask  these 
sympathizers,  when  was  Africa,  or  when  were  Africans,  in  bet- 
ter condition,  or  more  enlightened,  than  now  ?  When  were  they 
oelebrated  for  their  enlightenment,  their  arts,  their  sciences, 
their  poets,  orators,  or  divines  ?  Is  she  any  more  of  a  slave- 
market  now  than  she  was  when  Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob  was 
sold  by  his  brothers  to  slave-traders,  wflo  were  on  their  way 
down  into  Egypt  ?  Has  she  not  been  in  the  slave-trade 
from  the  remotest  antiquity  ?  Can  you  point  to  any  time  in 
history  w*hen  she  did  not  barter  and  sell  and  enslave  her  sons 
and  daughters  either  there,  on  their  native  soil,  or  to  any  out- 
side nation  who  would  take  them  ? 

But  we  wander  from  the  consideration  of  the  volumes  be- 
fore usj  and  will  now  proceed  to  anatomize  them. 

In  the  work  of  Dr.  Livingstone,'  the  word  slave  occurs 
seventy-three  times,without  enumerating  the  synonymous  word 
servant,  which  occurs  almost  as  frequently.  The  word  slave- 
trade  is  motioned  twenty-two  tirrfS;,  while  there  arc  numer- 
ous other  words  and  modes  of  expression  conveying  the  same 
idea  which  have  not  been  noted.  The  word  slavery  is  repeated 
thirteen  times,  and  slave-markct  five  times.  All  these  words 
or  expressions  are  used  in  speaking  of  the  domestic  concerns 
of  J;he  country,  arjd  of  the  families  and  tribes  where  he  wont. 

In  the  same  way  Dr.  Barth  has  used  the  word  slave,  in  his 
two  volumes,  two  hundred  and  eleven  times  ;  slavery  thirty* 
two  times ;  slave-trade  thirty-three  times ;  slave-hunter  ten 
times  ;  slave-caravan  five  times  ;  slave-villaffe  seven  times. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  quolo  from  the  works  of  these  gen- 
tlemen a  few  passages,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  kind 
of  people  the  Africans  are  at  home,  in  their  own  country  ;  and 
those  who  have  seen  the  negroes  in  America,  where  they  are 
represented  as  groaning  in  their  bondage,  can  compare  and 
contrast  the  two  peoples,  and  judge  which  is  the  bsst,  or 
best  off. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  a 
minister  and  a  missionary,  and  that  ho  consequently  preached 
to  the  natives,  and  endeavored  to  convert  iVv^ixv  \,'.^  V^Vx\^- 
tianit/.     Here  are  some  remarks  about  oue  ot  \v\a  (iv^QA>}\^'a  \ 
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**  Socholft  continued  to  make  a  cnn«ii«tpnt  profciaion  for  about  three  yean , 
id  perci  ivini;  at  last  como  uf  the  diiFicultipa  of  hia  case,  and  also  ffcliiig  com- 
I8RI0II  fur  the  poor  woninn,  who  were  by  far  the  bpKt  of  our  achoiara,  I  had  no 
ifire  iliai  he  thoulii  he  in  any  hurry  to  mnke  a  full  profevaion  by  baptiam,  and 
itiin^  away  all  hia  wiwa  but  one.  His  principal  wife,  loo,  wan  about  the 
ost  unlikrlj  aultjcct  in  the  tiibo  ever  CO  hecime  anything  eUe  than  aaout-and- 
It  grpisy  diHcipIc  uT  the  old  (tchoni.  She  ha^  since  become  greatly  altered,  I 
*ar.  for  t!ir  hittrr ;  hut  a^ain  and  attain  have  I  aeen  Scche'o  »ntd  krr  out  of 
\Hrch  to  put  her  ([i.irn  uv^  and  away  she  would  go  with  her  lipa  abut  out,  tbe 
sry  picture  ol  unutterable  diri^u^t  at  his  new-fangled  notiona.*'* 

In  Iho  course  of  tho  book  tho  Doctor  very  often,  in  speaking 
r  tho  women,  calls  them  ladies,  and  this  one  is  a  siimple  of 
lem.  Another  (juotation  illustrative  of  their  misbehavior 
in  meeting :" 

"The  r>.ikalahari,  who  )^ve  at  Mi-lintsa  wella,  have  alwaya  l)een  very  friendly 

>  ua,  and  liatcn  attentively  to  inatTur'tion  conveyed  to  them  in  their  own  tongue, 
ia,  however,  dillijult  to  ^ive  an  idea  to  a  European  of  ilic  little  eflect  trachmg 

*oducea,  brc'iusc  no  one  cm  retlize  tlie  dctrradjition  to  which  their  ininda  hare 
ten  sunk  by  centuries  of  hmhariKni  and  hard  btrugglini;  for  the  nerc»aarie* of 
fe  :  like  inont  others,  ihey  lii^ten  with  respect  and  aticntion,  but  when  we  kneel 
>wn  and  ad«ireK8  an  un»ecn  Uein^r,  the  position  and  the  act  ofien  appear  to 
leni  HO  ridiculous,  that  they  cannot  refrain  from  burxting  ii.to  uncinUroHahU 
u^hfer.  I  was  once  present  when  a  missionary  atteinfiird  to  sing  amone  a 
iid  healhen  tiilte  of  IJHchuanna,  who  had  no  music  in  their  componition.  The 
Icct  on  the  risihle  facultiest  of  the  audience  was  such,  that  the  trar^  actuallT 
m  down  their  cheekn.  If  a^ke^,  then,  what  effect  the  prc.iching  of  the  Gospel 
IS  at  the  cumnifncement  on  such  individuals,  I  am  unable  to  aay.^f 

Tho  rcaJor  ir.i^lit  like  to  hear  more  on  this  subject;  if  so, 
re  give  the  following  :      ^ 

••  At  our  public  r<'li;:i«)n'«  servicrs  in  the  Kosia,  tho  Makololo  woren  always 
?b.ivcd  with  ilecuruin  from  t!ie  fir.^t,  excefit  at  the  concluHion  of  the  pra>er. 
Then  -th  kne't  dov\n,  ni:iiiy  «>f  those  who  hud  chi  dren,  in  following  the  cxaiupla 
f  the  rest,  bent  ov»'r  their  litllo  oiirs  ;  the  cliildri-n,  in  lern>r  of  bi  ing  crubhitl 

>  dcith,  set  up  a  siiiiti!tano.Mis  yell,  vvliich  so  tickled  the  whole  naaembty,  there 
as  oIltMi  a  biilMhifd  litter,  lo  he  turned  into  a  hearty  laugh  aa  aoon  as  |hey 
9\rd  Amen.  This  was  no!  no  diilkMilt  to  overcome  in  them  as  similar  (>eccidi!- 
■cs  were,  i**  the  case  uf  (ho  women  further  Swuth  Long  after  we  had  ae:tled 
r  Mahoisa,  when  prtaching  fin  tlio  most  Kolrmn  aubjerts,  a  woman  might  lie  pb- 
!rv('d  to  liiok  r.iund  and,  8cciii'j  a  neiulihor  seatrd  on  her  ilrpss,  ffive  her  a 
unch  with  the  elluivv  to  tn.ike  Iwr  move  off;  tiie  other  would  return  it  with  in- 
jreM,  ami  perhaps  the  rrmirk,  '  Take  the  nasly  ihin^r  away,  will  >ou  V  Then 
vo,  ihne  or  four  would  bigin  to  hut:ile  the  fust  otfendersyand  the  men  to  titear 
f  them  all  by  way  of  onforcinjr  ^ilenc^.'  X 

•'  Thov  were  nlwavs  vc  v  iitlen'ivo  to  nreachirifj,  and  Mori.intsane,  in  order,  as 
e  thouirhr,  to  please  me,  on  one  orca^ion  rose  up  in  tho  mifldlc  of  the  uiseouraa 
(id  huri«  d  his  hUiV  at  ilie  head-i  nf  some  youn{(  fellows  whom  he  saw  working 
'ith  a  skin  instead  of  lisiening.''§ 

On  another  occasion  a  party  of  men  who  had  aooompanied 
im  on  his  trip  to  and  from  T^oanda,  on  tho  coast,  necked 
hemselvos  in  thoir  Siimlay's  best,  consisting  of  white  shirts 
nd  red  cups,  whicli  the  Doctor  says  gave  them  rather  a  dash- 

•  Pace  20  AraRc"^'**  X't^^.^'SBft.  H^M^Vft, 
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ig  appearance — **  They  tried  to  walk  like  the  soldiers  they 
ad  seen  at  Loanda,  and  called  themselves  '  my  braves.' 
)aring  the  service  they  all  sat  with  their  guns  over  their 
boulders,  and  excited  the  unbounded  admiration  of  the 
ronnen  and  children."* 

Having  given  some  idea  of  the  state  of  degraJatfon  on  that 
oint,  let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  conditiop  and  status 
f  the  women.  It  is  with  them  in  Africa  as  it  is  in  all  pagan 
onntries,  they  are  the  slaves : 

"Tlicir  in&trumeat  of  cultaro  is  the  hoe,  and  their  chief  laJtm  falls  on  thcfenude 
vrtian  of'tke  community.  In  tliis  respect  the  ]k*chuaiin8  closely  ivHcnihlo  the 
•ffrec  The  men  engage  in  hauting,  milk  the  cows,  nnJ  have  t)ic  entire  control 
rtbe  cattle ;  they  prepare  tlie  8kin«,  make  the  clothing  [f]  and  in  many  resi)ccta 
i«y  be  considered  a  nation  of  tailors.^'t 

"As  I  c^iuld,  without  much  difhi'uity,  kcpp  them -well  supplied  with  meat,  and 
'iahed  ihcm  to  rcmam,  I  proposed  that  ibey  should  brinn^  iheir  wives  to  get  m 
dare,  hur  thpy  remarked  that  the  women  could  always  take  cnre  of  themselves.**! 

**TI>e  chi«r  labor  of  hoeing,  driving  awaj  birds,  reaping,  and  winnuwing,  falls 
I  the  willing  army  of  the  hard-working  women  ;  hut  as  the  men,  an  well  as  their 
'ivee,  as  already  stated,  always  work,  many  have  fullowed  the  advice  of  the  mis- 
iiica,  and  now  uJe  plows  and  oxcti  instead  of  hoes.*'^ 


The  foregoing  extracts  arc  taken  from  Dr.  Livingstone;  we 
ow  give  some  from  Dr.  Barth,  on  the  same  subject: 

"He  was  a  smart  fellow,  of  liflrht  Cf^mplexion  and  handsome  ct»unlenance.  but 
id  lost  one  eye  in  a  quarril.  He  was  armed  with  a  lon^  gun  wiiti  a  good  Eng- 
ih  lock,  nf  which  he  was  very  proud.  Ilo  had  when  >oung  uron  the  rni.s(Maj. 
•ming),  at  Tuwat,  and  knew  s  mietiiing  about  Europeans,  and  chiefly  Englishmen. 
mart  and  active  as  this  fellow  was,  he  was  so  ungaltant  as  to  ohli^ie  liis  young 
male  shvp,  who  was  at  onc<'  his  mistress,  rook,  and  servant,  to  Wdlkthc  whole 
ly  on  fool,  while  hegmeraliy  rode.*  II 

••  On  i-«HuinT  fro:n  the  giie  of  the  ci»y  of  .\gides,  I  was  struck  with  the  deso- 
te  chiracier  of  the  country  on  this*  siilo  of  the  town,  thouj»h  ii  was  enlivened  by 
omen  and  slavt's  ^oing  to  fete!)  water  from  the  priiu'ipal  well  (which  is  distant 
M>at  half  a  luile*  from  the  gate),  ull  the  water  inside  the  town  being  of  a  bad 
aality.'ir 

•*  As  for  the  womrn  of  Tasawa,  their  dress  consists  almo.st  entirely  of  a  large 
Utton  clolh,  also  of  dark  color,  fastened  under  or  above  the  brrasts;  the  only 
nmment  of  the  latter,  in  g^^neral  consi-'iing  of  so:ne  strin^K  of  oli^s  brads  worn 
«ind  the  neck.  Tho  women  an*  tol(>r«bly  handsome  and  have  ple.-isant  features ; 
It  thry  arc  worn  out  by  excessive  domestic  labor,  and  their  <rr()v\tli  never  attains 
til  and  vigorous  proportions.  They  do  not  bestow  so  much  care  upon  their  hair 
I  the  Fellani  "•» 

•'  A  poor^woman  carrying  a  load  on  her  head  and  leading  a  piir  of  goats,  had 
lached  htfrsclf  to  our  party  in  Gjzawi;  and  though  she  had  Ijst  her  goats  in 
le  bustle  of  the  previous  allernoon,  she  continued  her  journey  (.heerfully  and 
ilh  rft^ii;naiion  "tt 

••When  le.iving  the  south  side  of  Kusida,  we  were  joined  by  a  troop  of  women 
jrj  heavily  hidcn,  each  carrying  on  the  head  from  hix  to  ten  rn«>rniousi'alalashca 
Ued  with  various  articles  ;  hut  they  did  not  prove  to  be  ngrerahlo  company  ;  for 
at  being  able  to  walk  Kteidily  for  any  length  of  time  with  their  loads,  they 
opped  every  few  minutes,  and  then  went  on  at  a  running  pace  till  they  were 
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iged  ajrain  to  lialt ;  so  that  they  came  frcqupntly  it  to  coliii»ion,  either  with  m^ 
ncl  or  with  the  bu'lock.     It  is  really  incrcilihlc  what  londs  the  native  women  o 
rrt)-idrid  can  carry  on  their  heads,  but  I  think  no  other  tribe  is  equal  in  thi^ 
pect  to  the  Tapua."» 

In  a  graphic  description  of  what  he  saw  in  the  city  of  Kano^ 
3  foliowin":  is  introduced: 

*  The  mRtron,  in  a  clean,  black  cotton  gown  vound  round  her  trai»t,  her  hiif 
itly  drrsRc-d  ni  chokoli,  busy  preparing  the  meal  for  her  absent  husband,  or" 
nnin^  cotton,  nnd  at  tlie  same  time  ur^'ini;  the  female  slaves  To  pound  the  corn ; 

child rnn,  n«kfd  and  merry,  playing  about  in  the  sand/*  &c.t 

*  The  blacksmith  was  se^n  bucy  at  his  simple  work,  making  new  hoes  for  the 
iroachin};  season;  the  weaver  was  tittinsr  nt  bis  loom;  aeveral  were  making' 
ts  of  reed  ;  some  women  were  carr)ing  water  from  the  wells — some  •pinning' 
zleanini;  the  cotton,  >^hile  others  |)Ounded  corn  for  their  daily  consumption/'t 

'  The  inhabitants  of  two  or  three  small  hapilets  dragged  on  a  mi»enbie  exist> 
:e  even  during  the  drouglit  which  at  present  pre^'ailed ;  and  we  met  a  large- 
ly of  women  and  children  who  pre  fen  cd  fetrhini;  every  night  and  morning" 
ir  supply  of  this  most  essential  elemrnt  from  a  distance  of  several  milea.**^ 

Extracts  like  these  might  bo  conlinucd,  hut  these  arc  enough, 
show  the  condition  of  women  in  Africa;  and  Southern  slavo- 
Iders  have  no  slaves  who  can  at  all  bo  compared  with  these. 
We  now  propose  to  give  extracts,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
3  licentiousness  of  the  people  in  Africa.     Dr.  Bartli  says : 

'  I  had  al^o  some  interesting  pagan  instructors,  among  whom  I  will  onl^ 
ntion  Agid  Burku,  a  very  hanJfOme  youtli.  but  who  bad  utidcrtronc  the  horri* 
process  of  •♦*♦*.  I'hc  alioliiioii  of  this  practice  in  the  Mohnm- 
Jan  wuild  ought  to  be  thn  first  ('bject  of  CbriAtian  governments  and  mis- 
I'uics,  not  meroly  on  account  of  ibe  uii natural  and  dt*sccrattd  sla'e  to  which 
tducos  a  hniiian  being,  but  nn  nccoant  of  tlio  drradful  cbaracttT  of  the  opera- 
1  it(iclf.  wliich,  in  thcbc  countrirs  at  U'SlhU  ix  the  reason  why  scarcely  one  in 

surv'ivcii  it.  With  exiHMne  do'iorlu  he  dwell  upiui  the  unconstnti'ied  tiudiiy 
.vhicb  bis  ciiunirvmrn  iiiduigtMl,  and  with  gp'at  nairefe  described  a  custom  of 

pagans,  whicli  is  identical  wiib  a  custom  of  the  civilized  Kuiopeans,  bututan 
imination  in  the  eyes  of  cvi-ry  Moh<imrn(dan/*|I 

'The  wbolo  cbiracler  of  tlici-e  prnplc  njipoari'd  very  degraded.  They  were 
dly  devoid  of  th»  noi'lo  and  manly  appcaranco  which  the  most  caro'esi 
crvrr  cannot  fail  to  admire,  even  in  a  Tarki  frftbooter ;  and  the  relation  be- 
•en  the  sexes  appeared  in  a  worse  litrht  ttian  one  would  expect  in  such  a  i>ilu- 
m  as  thiii.  However,  we  have  ample  testimony  in  ancient  Aiabiin  writeri. 
t  licentious  manners  have  alvviiys  provai^cd  among  the  Berber  tril»es  on  the 
iiier  of  the  desert ;  and  we  f  mnd  the  sime  hahits  existing  smonir  the  tribe 
the  'racrrimi.  while  not  only  Afjados,  but  even  the  little  village  of  Tintsllust, 
i  not  without  its  courtesans.  This  is  a  very  di>hoarteninir  phenomenon  to 
ervf  in  so  small  a  communiiy,  and  in  a  locality  wlicio  nature  would  seempecu^ 
ly  fatorahlc  to  purity  and  simplicity  of  innvrtera  '"IT 

'  Hamnia  s[:ent  his  evenings  with  our  friend  the  Emjredesiye  lady,  and  was 
d  enoutrh  to  beg  me  to  accoinpniy  him.  This  I  declined,  but  gave  him  a 
ill  present  to  take  to  her.     I  had  a  fair  simple  of  the  stale  of  morals  in  Aga- 

the  following  day,  when  five  or  six  girls  and  women  came  to  pay  ino  a  visit  in 

house,  and  with  much  t<impliciiy  invited  mc  to  make  merry  with  them,  there 
ig  now,  as  tliry  said,  no  linger  reason  for  reserve,  *  as  the  sultan  was  goat,* 
was,  indeed,  rather  amusing  to  see  what  conclusions  they  drew   from  the 
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MIto '  The  master  ii  awaj.*  Two  of  them'were  tolenblj  mlt j  and  well  fomied, 
'Mil  tfn\rt  black  hair  hanging  ^^^vn  in  plaits  or  trcaaifl,  iituj  eyes,  and  yery  fair 
ti^vplciioD,  TlMlr  dress  was  decent,  aiid  that  <»f  oim  of  them  even  elegant,  eon* 
abtiDg  of  an  nuder  eown  reaching  frofl|0f  neck  to -the  ankles,  and  an  upper  ona 
4nwn  4>Ter  tha  hea£  both  of  white  coMBJi^  ikiitJdemtQnor  tooM  very  free^  and  I  -  «y:  >; 
li^  clearly  understood  the  caution  i mi9c  '%nr *'i:*'EMp^«n  ^^  would  past  ^ '>4 
lljIMMif  h  tbeae  coantiiea  unharmed  and  reajpccted  \fif  the  nativea,  to  allow  myasif 
|pl  be  tempted  by  ti^sa  wantons.  It  would  be  better  for  a  traveller  in  ibeae 
^lioni,  boih  for  his  own  comfort  and  the  respect  fiflt  for  him  by  the  natives,  if 
eooid  take  his  wife  with  him ;  ftKJr.fbesa  simule  people  do  not  understand 
If  a  man  can  live  without  a  partner?*"  ^be  Westeio  Tawarck,  who  in  grnoiml 
m  veiy  rigoroua  in  their  manners,  and  quite  Unlike  the  Kelowl.  had  nothing  to 
i^iit  against  me  except  my  being  a  bdcbelor.  But  aa  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
MMale  oknpanbn  for  auen  jonmeyai^MMl  wghj  marrying  a  native  he  would  expooe 
Mpipclf  U»  much  trouble  and  incc^HMipea  oittlie  acore  of  religion,  he  wiil  do 
Met  >o  maintain  the  greatest  austfMwJtaamMjr^wi^h  re|[ard  to  the  other  »ez, 
mmtgk  he  may  tlurthy  expeie  Aim««9^rM*(*'^#M^  ff  ^^fion  from  aome  of  the 
Hgkier  hearteid  natives.  The  /ai&at«- -<fy  lawtfMf ,  humvM  ao  ImiMftonie.  that  I 
^^■ght  it  be«t  to  remain  at  home  for  m  leiF-ilaya,  and  waa  thus  enabled  at  the 
«NM  time  to  note  down  the  informatioa^lM^iwklid  been  able  to  pick  up.*** 
'  '**^The  women  (of  Tagama)not  onljr)MniiJ»)Hp advances,  but,  what  la  worae, 
Ikcy  wereofleied  even  by  ibe  meo^^^lw'biilllMi  or  huabanda.  Even  those 
fMDng  the  men  whose  behavior  waa  least  vile  and  revolting,  did  not  cease 
tf«Tgeus....'*t 

'^Farther  on,  a  dashing  Gypriap»vjiileaa»  comfortless,  and  childless,  but 
^(AetiDg  merriment  or  forcing  a  ^*HMWpfcdW>^*^y  ornamented  with  numer- 

aftxinga  of  beads  round  h«*r  neck,  JMWf  ^jBltilly  dreascd  and  bound  with  a 
MP,  h«'r  gown  of  varioua  colors,  loqiHy' liiMbd  undtr  her  breaatsi  and  trail- 
l*g  in  the  aand.  *'X 


^  ■» 
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ABT.  m.-THE  ABCjrijfeWAIl  OF  TEIAS. 

.  Texas  has  been  the  theaWWr  tnaDy  wars.  She  has  had 
bier  Fredonian  war ;  her  fievoIutioDary  war  with  Mexico  ;  her 
iDdian  war,  yet  unfinishedi  with  romanches,  Wacoos  and 
Qther  roving  tribes ;  the  rebellion  at  Nacogdoches  ;  and  among 
bor  many  ounfliots  an  Archive  war,  which  deserves  a  place  in 
tfae  annals  of  those  times  wheafihe  flourished  as  an  Independent 
Republic. 

i  The  Archive  war  commenced  in  Ifi^tlBh,  A.  D.  1842,  at  the 
oi^y  of  Austin,  then,  as  now,  the  mA  of  government.  The 
Archives  of  the  Republio  were  there  deposited.  Among  them 
were  all  Ihe  land  titles,  including  ancient  grants  emanating 
inmi  viceroys  of  Spiin  in  a  past  century ;  there,  too,  were 
tjweties  of  amity  between  Texas  and  the  European  powers 
•^England,  France  and  Belgium ;  there,  also,  were  the  tat- 
^red  banners  of  Santa  Anna's  proud  battalions  of  Matamoras 
Md  Tamaulipas,  borne  as  honorable  trophies  by  the  victorious 

Tnans  from  the  glorioi^  field  of  San  Jacinto ;  there  was  the 

■>i«-i  I  ■      —  ■  ■-  .        ■  ,   ■  ■ 
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seal  of  tho  Republic  and  its  great  standard,  with  thc^ 
Star  ou  tho  triciilor,  adopted  as  'the  signifioant  einble 
pparatc  nationality. 
din,  at  that  time,  was  on  the  extreme  frontier's  verge. 
0  nf)fth  by  Waco,  there  were  no  settlements  excepting" 
at  the  falls  of  tho  Urazos,  until  the  valley  of  Red  River 
2achod.  ThtJ  country  in  that  direction,  and  westward 
n  Antonio  to  the  Bio  Grande,  was  in  possession  of  the 
iHi,  and  they  were  all  hostile.  Tho  scat  of  governmenti 
jorJanoo  with  tho  policy  of  President  Lamar,  who  oon- 
atcd  waging  a  vigorous  warfare  against  the  Indians,  and 
ant  to  an  Act  of  Congress,  was  located  at  Austin,  with  a 
to  extend  the  frontier  and  give  it  additional  protection. 
ilace.was  then  exposed  to  sudden  incursions  from  tho 
lan  orlndian  enemy ;  but  tho  Texans  loved  danger,  and 
irsr  settlers  of  Austin  and  vicinity  gladly  took  their  posi- 
expecting  conflicts  with  tho  common  foe.     After   the 

of  ISun  .Tacinto,  Mexioo,  too  weak  to  regain  Texas,  and 
oud  to  acknowledge  her  independence,  maintained  an 
do  of  sullen  hostility,  menacing  invasion  and  carrying  on 
latr)ry  warfare. 

tlii/r^th  of  March,  A.  D.  1842,  Gen.  Vasque?,  w"th  a 
iiui  WtTCd  of  about  seven  hundred  men,  cavalry  and  in- 
',  ap|);^ariHl  befi)re  San  Antonio  and  demandetl  its  sur- 
V.  Tliij  Texan  f*>rce,  under  CdI.  Jack  Hays,  mustering 
ttio  more  th;ni  one  hundred  men,  after  a  consultation, 
aJcd  to  evaenato  tho  place,  and  retired  upon  tho  Guada- 
.  The  Mexicans  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  dis- 
d  th:iir  national  i\ii<x  from  the  church, 
icn  thi)  news  reached  Austin  by  express,  that  San  Anto- 
r'As  in  possession  of  the  Mexicans,  Gen.  Houston,  who 
edoJ  Gyin.  Lamir  as  President,  was  absent,  but  several 
?  cabinet  otficers  were  there.  Col.  Geo.  W.  Hockley,  a 
an  oiFicer  of  »San  Jacinto,  was  then  Secretary  at  War  and 
10.  It  was  commonly  understood  and  expected  that  the 
x\  would  be  attacked,  and  immsdiate  preparatinns  were 

for  its  defence.  By  a  skillful  and  rapid  detour^  the 
can  general,  crossing  tho  river  above  town,  might  have 
icjd  on  the  city  and  taken  up  a  commanding  position 
the  old  capitol.  Knowing  their  exposed  situation,  tho 
ns  voluntarily  assembled  and  prepared  for  defence  with 

slight  mt^ans  as  they  possessed.  There  was  a  rough 
ado  around  the  old  capitol,  which  had  been  built  to  offord 
y'wg  point  fur  rcs\s\aaco  u\  case  of  sudden  attack,  until 
)mnion  foe  cou\d  \)c  tcy^cWgOl.     M.  V\vft  \sa^\m\\V\^\^  were 
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I  number  of  pieces  of  artillery  and  sufficient  ammunition, 
ind  in  the  city  sumo'stands  uf  muskets. 

At  a  public  meeting  hastily  assembled,  Col.  Wm.  N.  Caz- 
oeaa  was  elected  by  common  consent  commamler  of  the  city 
in  caso  of  attack,  and  Col.Tlios.  Wm.  Ward  (an  experienced 
irtilleri.st,  distinguished  at  the  sirge  of  Bexar,  where  he  lost 
his  leg)  was  in  the  same  manner  app(»inted  to  take  charge 
of  the  ordnance,  and  various  duties  were  assigned  to  other 
persons.     It  being  ^anticipated  that  the  enemy  designed  to 
make  an  attack  on  Austin,  exprcssi;s  were  dispatched  to  the 
oitizens  uf  Bastrop  and  to  Col.  Henry  Jones,  then  commanding 
the  regiment  comprising  Travis  and  Bastrop  counties.     Col. 
Jones  was  the  same  who  led  with  signal  bravery  the  right 
wing  of  the  Texans  at  the  'battle  of  Plum  Creek,  where  the 
Comanches  met  such  a  disastrous  defeat — a  prompt,  expe- 
rienced, chivalrous  olficer,  possessing  both  military  and  civic 
ability.     Meanwhile,  iiieafcurcs  went  forward  for  defending  the 
city.     The  ammunition  was  removed  to  the  magazine  in  the 
(Ad  stockade,  and  cannon  pIiLnt04i  at  some  of  its  angles.     The 
•'  Twin  »*:''istcrs,"  those  celebrated  pieces  of  artillery  that  per- 
formed such  a  noble  part  at  »San  Jacinto,  were  placed  in  position 
on  the  hill  at  the  President's  house,  to  command  the  npproaches 
bv  the  fi»rds  of  the  Cuiorado  immediatelv  above  and   below 
town.     *'  El  Dragon,"  a  double  fortified  bra.ss  twelve-pounder, 
captured  from  the  Mexicans,  was  planted  near  where  the  new 
oapitol  now  stands,  to  guard  the  apj)ro;ich  from  the  west  and 
raountains.     These  dispositions  appear  to  have  been  made 
with  good  military  judgment.     A  company  of  volunteers  was 
organized   by   Cupt.   G^eo.   M.   UolM>n,    one  of   Deaf  Smith's 
rangers,  and  then  captain  of  niinut(vnien.     He  was  a  gallant 
and   eili(!i(*nt  commander.     In   leading  his  men   into  action 
against  tho  Cjomanchfs  near  Austin,  ho  was  shot  tiirough  the 
body.      The   Indians   were  defeated,  and  the  gallant  cu|)tain 
recovered  iVom  a  wound  nearly  fatal.     Captain  J.  M.  Daniels, 
who  was  by  tlic  side  of  Dolsoii  in  this  action,  and  had  hi^h 
reputation  as  an  olliccr,  now  commanded  the  Travis  Guards, 
a  volunteer  independent  corps,     l^oth  these  companies,  with 
full  rank>»,  reported  themselves  under  arms  ready  for  action, 
and  were  stationed  at  suitable  posts.     Many  of  the  most  im- 
portant public  records  were  then  placed  in  chests  and  buried 
iu  the  ground  for  safety. 

On  the  next  morni.ig  Col.  Jones  arrived  early  in  town,  and 
soon  after  him  the  H.istrop  troops,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Wallace, 
Captain  Hartlett  Sims  and  Captain  Gillespie,  together  wvllv 
Gen.  Burleson,  came  i/i,  and  promptly  took  \>att  \v\  \\\vi  \iv^vi^- 
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ires  for  defending  the  city.  The  troops  wore  then  ordered  to 
)aradc,  and  were  reviewed  by  G-en.  Burleson  and  Col.  Jones, 
Lnd  found  to  muster  more  than  four  hundred  men. 

On  the  next  day  the  Bastrop  troops,  with  Gen.  Burleson, 
narched  on  San  Antonio,  and  the  defence  of  the  city  was 
ntrustcd  to  the  volunteer  companies  of  Captains  Dolson  and 
Daniels,  numbering  about  two  hundred  men.  Thus  stood 
natters  at  the  capital.  The  Secretary  at  War  and  Marine 
md  other  government  ofRcers  all  concurring  in  the  measures 
or  defending  the  city.  In  a  few  days  news  arrived  that  the 
lexican  army  had  evacuated  San  Antonio  and  were  retreat- 
ng  rapidly  toward  the  Rio  Grande. 

On  the  reception  of  this  intelligence.  Col.  Hockley,  as  Ser- 
^eant-at-War,  posted  an  order  stating  that  the  advance  and 
etreat  of  Gen.  Vasques  was  a  ruse  de  guerre^  and  there  being 
10  further  necessity  in  his  opinion  for  the  troops  to  continue  in 
LCtivo  service,  the  companies  at  Austin  were  required  to  dis- 
band, and  deliver  up  their  arms  to  the  proper  government  offi- 
cers. The  issuance  of  this  order  caused  much  excitement 
imong  the  citizens.  It  was  believed  to  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  subsequent 
vents  proved  the  correctness  of  this  conjecture.  A  public 
neeting  of  the  citizens  was  called,  at  which  a  committee  of 
afety  and  vigilance  was  appointed,  and  resolutions  passed,  in- 
icatin^  explicitly  a  dtitcnni nation  \o  resist  the  anticipated 
xecutive  order  for  the  removal  of  the  archives. 

A  special  eommittoo  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Col.  Hockley 
nd  rctpiest  him  to  rescind  his  obnoxious  order,  but  he  declined 
0  do  it.  Col.  Jones  then  established  his  headquarters  at  an 
ffico  adjacent  to  Maj.  I )ul lock's  hotel,  and  re-organized  his 
cgimental  staff — the  writer  being  attached  to  it.  Capt.  Dol- 
on\s  company  changeti  its  position  and  took  post  on  the  road 
rom  Austin  to  Bastrop,  on  the  east  of  the  city,  to  prevent  the 
emoval  of  the  archives  in  that  direction,  and  the  committee 
f  safety  and  vigilance  gave  orders  that  no  wagons  should  be 
ermitted  to  pass  downward,  without  inspection,  in  order 
3  prevent  the  removal  of  the  public  records  clandes- 
inely. 

As  anticipated,  the  president  issued  an  order  dated  March 
0th,  184:2,  directing  the  removal  of  the  archives  to  the  city 
f  Houston,  and  requiring  tlio  various  civil  oflicers  of  govern- 
lent  to  proceed  there  forthwith.  He  based  this  order  on  a 
lause  in  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  which  provided  that 
the  president  and  heads  of  departments  shall  keep  their  offi- 
\s  at  the  seat  of  goverumeiul,  wxv\\i^i"a  iws\viN^A  by  the  permis- 
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sion  of  Congress,  or  unless,  in  cases  of  emergency  in  time  of 
war,  tile  pnblio  interest  may  require  their  removal." 

The  president,  in  his  construction  of  the  constitution,  and 
in  his  views  of  the  public  interest  in  the  alleged  emergency, 
was  supported  by  his  cabinet,  an  able  one,  and  by  a  strong 
party  in  the  republic. 

On  our  side  it  was  asserted  that  no  emergency  requiring 
the  removal  existed,  and  we  contended  that  we  had  the  right 
to  judge  what  the  public  interest  required  at  the  crisis.  It 
was  thought  that  a  removal  of  the  government  officers  and 
archives  would  be  giving  too  great  encouragement  to  the  enemy, 
and  might  be  considered  an  admission  of  weakness  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare.  On  this  point  we  were  at 
issue  with  the  president,  bat  unanimous  in  maintaining  our 
position  at  every  hazard.  The  officers  at  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments were'  notified  that  any  etfort  to  remove  the  archives, 
would  bo  resisted  by  an  armed  force.  Under  orders  from  Col. 
Jones,  his  staff  officers  took  possession  of  the  quartermaster's 
department,  the  arsenal,  the  cannon  and  ammunitiun  of  the 
government,  to  be  used  in  defence  of  our  position.  The  cabinet 
officers  of  the  president,  and  the  clerks  of  the  several  depart- 
ments,  then  withdrew  from  the  city  and  repaired  to  Houston. 
Col.  Ward,  however,  remained  at  the  land  office.  One  of  the 
department  chief  clerks,  on  his  departure,^rivatelytook  with 
him  in  his  pocket  the  great  seal  of  the  republic,  and  it  served 
afterward  to  authenticate  the  proclamations  and  other  execu- 
tive documents  durinc;  the  term  of  Gen.  Houston's  administra- 
tion.  Thus,  the  city  and  archives  remained  in  possession  of 
the  citizens^  who  had  assumed  their  position  in  defiance  of  the 
executive ;  but  pledging  themselves,  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
to  the  public,  that  they  would  preserve  the  public  records  from 
injury  by  the  enemy.  The  measures  adopted,  to  prevent  any 
removal  of  the  archives,  were  efteotual  and  stringent.  Among 
many  other  orders  issued,  the  following  may  give  an  idea  of 
the  proceedings.    (See  Yoakum's  History  of  Texas.) 

*'  Regimental  Orders,  March  19//t,  1842. 
"  Ms.  GioRQB  N0K8SEL : 

"  Sib  :  In  pursuance  with  orders  from  headquarters,  dated  18th  inst ,  you  are 
harebv  orderod  to  itop  any  wagon  running  down  the  river,  except  those  under  a 
French  passport. 

"  You  will  examine  all  trunks,  unless  the  teamster  will  swear  that  he  saw  the 
■ame  loaded,  or  the  contents  of  the  same,  &c. 

"W.  S.  Wallace,  Lieutenant- Colonel 

"  4/A  Regiment  Texas  Militia.'* 

Mons.  De  Saligny,  the  French  Minister,  was  then  torcvoMvw^ 
his  official  archives. 
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uring  i\\Q  time  that  an  attack  was  expected  on  Austin,  tho 
icli  national  flag  was  hoisted  on  liis  residence.  After  the 
)tion  of  thttse  measures,  no  immediate  effortd  were  made 
ho  govcrnmmit  oflicers  to  remove  the  archives, 
ho  people  uf  Bastrop  county  at  a  public  meeting  passed 
Intions  sustaining  the  action  of  the  citizens  uf  Travis 
ity,  and  it  was  understood  that  they  were  likewise  sua- 
g(l  by  a  majority  of  Fayette  county.  j 

uring  the  remainder  of  tho  spring  and  summer,  the  number 
itizi^ns  in  Austin  diminished  rapidly;  the  business  of  tho 
e  havinsf  almost  ent  relv  ceased.  Criminating  and  re- 
linating  messages  passed  between  the  executive  at  Houston 
the  colonel  ctunmanding  at  Austin.  By  tho  president  we 
)  viewed  as  disorganizcrs  in  a  state  of  sedition  ;  and  it  was 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  send  the  militia  uf  Wash- 
on  and  Montgomery,  then  the  mammoth  county  of  tho 
blic,  to  Austin,  and  take  away  the  archives  by  force, 
mr  side,  we  answered  the  reported  menace  with  defiance, 
reiterated  that  the  archives  were  in  a  securo  position,  and 

the  executive  and  his  oflicers  minht  remain  in  safetv  at 
seat  of  government,  relying  confidently  on  tho  support  q1 
•ijority  of  the  people. 

lie  Indians,   whose  depredations  had  never  ceased,  still 
inued  during  thjj  suuuner  to  prowl  around  the  eify-  Judges 
ics   and   another  man   at  his   rcsideiica  north  of  Austin^ 
3   killi'il   by  a  party  of  Indians  who  ^ame   to  his  house -v* 
ending  to   be   iVn.*ndly.      An  infant  in    tho   arms  of  itrr^ 
licr,  who  fir.>l  su>|it;ctcd  that  the  Indians  were  hostile,  wa^^ 
rely  Wf)iin(lcd    by  an   arrow,  as  she  retreated  within  th^^^ 
JO.   Tho  judire's  son,  a  young  lad,  was  seized  as*a  prisoner      ) 
[id  on  horseback  behind  a  chief,  and   tho  party  then   rod^^** 

The  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  mv'^n  were  interred  in  onc^^^^ 
e,  in  the  public  cemetery.  More  than  three  years  el apsec — -^ 
re  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  youth  was  known.     It  wa= 

stated  by  Jim  Shaw,  the  Didaware  interpreter,  that  afte 
lining  some  time  with  the  Comanclies,  the  lad  took  a  fin 
3  at  night  and  fled  from  thrnr  camp;  but  no  traces  of  hin  '  ^ 
>  ever  discovered,  and  it  was  supposed  that,  becoming  be 
ered,  he  perished  in  tho  prairies.  Capt.  Dolson,  still  i 
nand  of  his  company,  which  was  always  prepared  for  ac— 

while  riding  with  a    friend,  Mr.  James,  of  Bexar,  fel 
an  ambuseade  at  Barton's   i>'pring,  and  both  were  killec 
scalped  by  cither  Mexicans  or  Indians.     His  comrades  Bt 
J  buried  him  and  his  friend   together,  with  military  cere 
r,  in  a  double  grave.     Oi\\.\\vi  5\,Vvof  September,  John  A 
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F.  Gravis,  and  two  sons  of  Capt  J.  M.  Harsell,  with  two 
other  men,  while  returning  from  Brnshy  to  Austin,  with  a  wagon 
load  of  oorn,  were  attacked  by  Indians  near  the  large  oak-tree 
several  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  two  of  the  number  were 
killed  and  scalped.  The  bodies  were  brought  to  the  city  and 
interred  in  the  cemetery,  together,  on  the  east  of  the  town. 
Thus,  in  a  short  period,  in  that  "  city  of  the  dead,"  we  made 
three  double  graves. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1842,  Gen.  Wool,  with  a  force 
of  about  twelve  hundred  Mexicans,  having  advanced  by  a  new 
made  trail,  entered  San  Antonio  suddenly  at  daybreak ;  met 
with  but  slight  resistance ;  and,  after  a  capitulation  agreed 
upon,  received  the  surrender  of  its  citizens  as  prisoners-of-war. 
Ainong  those  who  thus  capitulated  were  Judge  Hutchinson, 
presiding  in  the  district  court,  and  all  the  lawyers  in  attend- 
ance. This  second  capture  of  Bexar  caused  some  excitement 
at  Austin.  Spies  wore  detached  toward  San  Antonio  to  give 
notice  of  the  enemy's  advance,  if  he  should  march  on  Austin. 
The  land-office,  which  nominally  remained  open  until  this  time, 
was  closed  by  proclamation  issued  by  the  commissioner.  Col. 
Ward.  It  was  then  deemed  advisable  by  the  committee  of? 
safety  that  the  land  office  records,  being  the  most  important 
archives,  should  b^  removed  to  some  other  place,  as  it  was 
again  expected  that  an  attack  would  be  made  on  the  capital ; 
the  number  of  men  there  having  decreased  to  almost  a  skeleton 
company.  Some  suggested  Bastrop  as  a  suitable  place,  and 
others  Brushy.  The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Greneral  Land  Office : 

"Austin,  SepUmber 2Zj  1842 
••  Thomas  Wm.  Ward,  Esq.  : 

'*  Sir  :  The  committee  of  safety  haTing  prepared  wagons  to  take  the  archives 
of  the  government  to  a  place  which  they  deem  safe  from  encroachments  of  the 
enemj,  should  it  approach  this  city,  are  now  ready  to  commence  the  removal  of 
tttom  to  that  place.  **  Your  obedient  servants, 

"  Samukk  Whiting,  Chairman. 
Jambs  Webb,  Jossph  Lec, 

EuoBNB  G.  Kbllt,  a.  D.  Coombs, 

Wm.  N.  Caznbao.** 

Meanwhile  General  Wool  and  his  force  retreated  from  San 
Antonio,  carrying  with  him,  in  his  train  of  prisoners,  both  the 
Bench  and  Bar.  The  apparent  imminent  danger  which 
threatened  the  capital,  was  removed  by  the  enemy's  retreat. 
The  citizens,  always  reluctant  to  permit  the  removal  of  the 
archives,  then  declined  furnishing  any  aid  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  records  remained  as  they  were,  under  the  control  of 
the  committee  of  safety. 

VOL.    I. NO.    V,  3 
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)uring  the  fall  and  winter  the  Indians  continned  Iheir 
atory  depredations  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  Mr. 
to,  who,  with  his  family,  resided  near  the  Spicewood- 
ig,  then  emphatically  the  outside  settler,  was  snrrocinded — 
ndians  while  he  was  hunting  near  home.  Being  a  bold, 
rienced  frontier  man,  when  the  Indians  made  their  ap- 
ance,  he  took  to  a  tree,  and  discharged  his  rifle  with  effect, 
fire  was  answered  by  the  Indians,  one  of  their  balls  cut^ — 

his  shot  pouch,  and  causing  his  bullets  to  drop  on  th 
nd.     Being  thus  in  his  enemies'  power,  they  killed  him  by 

second  fire.  From  the  signs  discovered  on  the  Indiai 
,  where  they  retreated,  it  was  believed  that  one  of  theii 
f  died,  from  the  wound  given  him  by  Mr.  White. 

a  short  time  after  this  occurrence,  a  party  of  Coman- 
,  led  by  a  chief,  bearing  on  his  head  a  war-dress  of  buffah 

s,  and  blowing  a  whistle  furiously,  passed  near  the  French • 

ster's  house,  and,  charging  down  the  hill,  dashed  along  ii 
lirection  of  Judge  Luckett's  plantation.     A  little  son  ol 
judge's,  with  some  young  negroes,  was  playing  on  th< 
ie,  outside  the  yard  fence,  as  the  Indians  rode  amonj^ 
1.     The  lady  of  the  judge,  discovering  her  son's  danger, 
id   a  rifle  and  rushed  to  the  rescue,  heroically  presenting^ 
^uii  toward  the  nearest  Indians,  who  ceased  to  advance- 
is  bold  demonstration.     But  they  had  already  shot  her  son 

an  arrow,  and  he  reached  his  mother's  arms  with  the  fatal 
'.  fastened  in  his  body  ;  borne  bleeding  to  the  house,  he  sur- 
.1  but  a  fow  hoars.  The  Indians  withdrew,  having  takei 
)ncr  a  little  ncLjjro-hoy,  who  was  subsequently  recovered 
a  peace  was  made  with  the  various  tribes.  Such  fre- 
it  depredations  would  not  have  been  committed  had  th( 
?.r3  of  government  continued  to  reside  at  the  capital.    Bui 

removal,  and  the  con-setiucnt  decrease  of  population,  pre- 
3d  a  suflicient  ranging  force  from  being  kept  on  service  ii 
/icinity  of  the  city. 
:i  the  15 th  of  November,  1843,   Congress  was  convened — — 
he   president,   at  AVashington    on  the  Brazos,  to  which — -— 
3  the  heads  of  departments  and  other  civil  officers,  re^ — 
2d  from  the  city  of  Houston,  and  there,  during  the  prea^ 
t's  term  of  office,  the  scat  of  government,  dcfactOj  con-^ 
3d.     In  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  that  time,  itwaa^- 
mon  to  date  official  papers  at  Washington  on  the  Brazos^ 
)ntradistinciion  to  Washington  on  the  Potomac^  the  ficat> 
overnment,  de  fucfo  and  do  jure,  of  our  then  trusty  ani 
•beloved  ally,  the  United  States. 

this  time  the  govcTumewl  wol^  ^^xvowsIy  embarrassed  itm 
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itB  peomuary  affairs ;  its  credit  was  low,  and  the  treasury 
eshansted.  The  departments  were  destitute  of  stationery. 
To  remedy  this  want,  Q-eneral  Houston  dispatched  a  worthy 
ofltoer  to  Austin,  to  procure  a  supply  of  stationery  for  the  use 
joi  the  departments  and  Congress.  The  committee  of  safety 
declined  permitting  its  removal,  and  transmitted  a  verbal  mes- 
sage, stating  that  all  the  archives,  stationery,  &;c.,  were  at  the 
piBsident's  service,  if  he  would  return,  with  his  officers,  to 
Aastin. 

In  a  short  time  after  this  occurrence,  G-eneral  Houston 

ksued  a  secret  order  to  Colonel  Thomas  J.  Smith,  of  Burleson 

ooanty,  a  popular  frontier  officer  and  celebrated  Indian  fighter, 

anthorizing  him  to  raise  a  body  of  men,  privately,  and,  pro- 

oeeding    to    Austin,    remove    thence    the  .land-office    and 

other  most  important  records,  to  Washington  on  the  Brazos, 

where  Congress  would  be  in  session.     Under  the  ostensible 

rarpose  of  making  preparations  to  hold  a  council  with  the 

Indians,  prior  to  concluding  a   treaty  of  peace  (a  favorite 

•obeme  of  G-en.  Houston's),  Colonel  Smith  assembled  a  body 

of  men,  and,  with  Colonel  Eli  Chandler,  another  celebrated 

fiontier  Indian  fighter,  who  joined  him  with  a  detachment 

iiDin  Robertson  county,  the  party  proceeded,  in  the  latter  part 

of  December,  with  two  wagons,  to  Austin.     Their  movements 

were  so  successfully  conducted,  that  they  arrived  at  the  city 

before  any  intelligence  of  their  advance.     The  few  remaining 

citizens  of  the  place  were  surprised,  one  morning,  at  seeing 

the  wagons,  and  Colonel  Smith's  company  of  armed  men,  in 

^nt    of  the  land-office.    Having  loaded  their  wagons  with 

the  records,   they  took  up  the  line  of  march  on  the  road  to 

Bmshy,  intending  to  go  by  the  Yeguas  to  Washington.    There 

were  at  the  time  so  few  men  in  the  city,  that  no  eflfectual 

resistance  could  be  offered  to  Colonel  Smith's  proceedings. 

!nie    handful    of    men,  however,  residing   in  town,  load^, 

with  canister  shot,  a  large  mounted  brass  howitzer,  which 

usually  stood  in  front  of  their  headquarters,  at  the  hotel.   This 

piece  was  discharged  at  the  party  of  Smith,  as  they  moved 

slowly  up   Congress   avenue,   toward   Brushy.     Some  shots 

petietrated  the  buildings  of  the  land-office,  but  most  of  them 

fell  among  the  men  and  wagons,  without  doing  any  execution. 

Colonel  Smith  continued  his  march,  and  encamped  that  night 

on  Brushy. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  wagons  at  Austin,  expresses  had  been 
started  by  the  citizens  to  the  settlements  below  town,  and  to 
Bastrop  county,  to  give  the  alarm,  and  request  a^ia^vsl^ti^^. 
The  small  body  of  mon  there,  having  pTocuxed  Yiox^a  «xA  'vV- 
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hed  them  to  the  howitzer,  expecting  reinforoeraents,  etarted 
:h  their  flying  artiUery  to  overtake  Colonel  Smith,  on 
jshy.  J.  W.  Nowlan,  now  no  more,  a  generous  and  gallant 
I  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  others,  acting  as  oiSicers,  arrived 
:h  the  howitzer  on  Bnishy  soon  after  night.  Passing  Col-, 
;I    Smith's  camp,  they  took  up  a  position  in  his  advance  on 

road  which  tho  wagons  would  take  in  the  morning. 
The  plan  of  action  was,  to  discharge  the  howitzer  first  at 

oxen,  thus  to  disable  the  wagons,  and  then  to  take  posses- 
1  of  the  archives  by  force,  with  or  without  bloodshed,  as 
3umstances  might  refjuire.  All  night  long  the  force  at  the 
vitzer  camp  was  increased  by  squads  of  men,  well  armed, 
pping  in  from  the  settlements  below  Austin  and  from  Bas- 
p  county,  some  on  foot,  and  some  mounted,  until,  by  day- 
it,  they  mustered  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Col. 
ith's  force  amounted  to  some  thirty  men.  In  the  morning 
arley  was  held  by  the  commanders  of  the  respective  forces, 
I  argument  and  remonstrance  urged  against  tho  removal  of 

archives,  in  conformity  with  the  executive  order.  The 
terings  and  privations  endured  by  the  citizens  of  Austin 
I  tho  adjacent  frontier,  in  consequence  of  its  abandonment 
the  president — the  law  on  the  side  of  the  arohivo  men,  as 
y  believed — their  means  of  defending  the  city  successfully 
inst  tho  public  enemy — were  all  urged  against  the  clan- 
tine  procedure  of  tho  executive — while  the  otHcers  and 
n  of  each  camp  frc(^ly  conferred  together.  Finally,  tlie 
ign  of  resisting  by  furco,  as  an  ultimatum^  any  farther  re- 
val  of  the  records,  was  announced.  Col.  Smith  and  his 
imand  seeing  themselves  so  far  outnumbered,  and  influ- 
ed  probably  by  the  appeals  made  to  their  sense  of  justice* 
eluded  not  to  attempt  any  further  removal  of  the  records? 
I  they  were  then  taken  possession  of  by  the  party  fron^ 
5tin.  A  dinner  was  tendered  to  Col.  Smith's  command,  i 
y  chose  to  return  with  the  wagons  ;  but  this  was  declined 
I  ho  retired  with  his  company,  excepting  the  wagonen 
the  Brazos.  The  wasroners  then  reversed  their  route,  am 
irncd  with  the  howitzer  party  to  Austin,  where  they  wer 
pitably  entertained.  The  records  were  removed  from  th-  ^ 
50ns,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  citizens  of  the  placc:^^' 
id  much  rejoicing. 

ntelligcnce  of  this  failure  to  remove  the  archives  was 
•red   at  Washington  on  the  Brazos^  where  Congress  w« 
n  in  session,  with  different  feelings  by  the  difTerent  parti( 
•J  the  friends  of  the  administration  with  chagrin,  by 
ysition  with  joy.     TIcvg  ooxmW^^  ol  TLwiv*  and 
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were  then  ably  represented  in  the  national  connoils.  In  the 
senate,  that  most  aoeomplished  jurist  and  statesman,  the  late 
Judge  James  Webb,  represented  the  two  counties,  composing 
a  senatorial  district.  In  the  lower  house,  Travis  county  was 
represented  by  the  then  Colonel,  now  G-eneral  Wm.  N.  CazneaUf 
and   Bastrop  by  Col.  John  Caldwell,  both  eminently  distin 

Eished  for  their  success  as  parliamentary  tacticians  and 
iders.  All  efforts  to  procure  an  act  of  Congress,  changing 
the  seat  of  government  from  Austin,  or  authorizing  the  re- 
moval of  the  government  officers  therefrom,  failed  at  this  and 
each  subsequent  session.  Thus  affairs  stood  for  several  years. 
Texas  presenting  the  anomalous  spectacle  of  a  nation  having 
its  public  archives  at  the  legal  seat  of  government,  Austin,  on 
tiie  Colorado,  while  the  president  administered  the  executive 
department  at  Washington,  on  the  Brazos. 

When  the  joint  resolution,  providing  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  had  passed,  President  Jones,  elect* 
ed  to  succeed  G«n.  Houston,  convoked  the  convention  for 
framing  a  State  constitution,  at  Austin,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1645,  removed  there  with  the  government  officers.  The 
aidhives  were  then  delivered  into  the  possession  of  the  presi- 
dent. On  examination,  after  breaking  the  seal  of  Travis 
oonnty,  affixed  to  the  various  boxes,  for  precaution,  by  the 
Anistin  committee  of  safety,  all  the  land  titles  and  all  the 
archives  were  duly  found  correct,  without  loss  or  injury. 
Thus  the  heavy  clouds,  which  had  so  long  lowered  over  the 
destiny  of  Austin,  the  beautiful  "  City  of  the  Hills,"  were 
dbpelled.  The  proximate  resuU  of  the  measures  taken  to  re- 
sist the  removal  of  the  archives  from  that  place,  was  to  draw 
back  to  it,  after  a  long  absence,  all  the  government  officers— 
the  remote  one,  its  permanent  location  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. And  here  we  conclude  our  sketch  of  one  important 
act  in  that  interesting  political  drama^  which  Texas  pertorm- 
sd  during  her  independence  as  a  republic. 

H.    J     J. 
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ABT.  IV -THE  MISSISSIPPI: 

tT3  BARS  AND  OBSTRUCTIONS,  ITS  OUTLETS,  AND  THE  MEANS  OF  PRO- 
TUCTIXG  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  ON  ITS  PASSAGE  TO 
THE  SEA. 

[The  following  original  paper  is  from  the  pon  of  Dr.  Cartwright,  and  ia  «oii- 
iributed  to  our  pages  by  request,  after  having  been  read  to  a  select  company  atth« 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  few  evenings  since.  It  has  been  publishc<l  in  no  other 
form,  and  will  certainly  prove  very  interesting  to  our  readers  everywhcro,  at  Dr. 
Dartwright's  writings  invariably  have  proved  in  the  past. — Ed.] 

There  is  so  much  to  do  in  this  world,  and  so  little  time 
to  do  it,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  upon  the  crude 
ideas  of  a  writer  or  speaker,  on  a  subject  entirely  out  of  the 
range  of  his  experience  and  studies.     Merchants  and  men  of 
business  have  scarcely  time  to  weigh  the  ideas  and  examine 
into  the  clashing  opinions  of  experienced  engineers,  pilots, 
x>wboat  companies,  and  U.  S.  coast  surveyors,  on  the  subject 
>f  the  obstructions  at  the  outlets  of  the  Mississippi,  their  cause, 
md  the  best  means  of  preventing  them  from  being  obstacles 
n  the  way  of  commerce.     If  they  wanted  to  know  anything 
)articular  about  calomel  or  quinine,  or  any  other  product  of 
3hemistry  used  in  medical  practice,  they  would  hear  a  physi- 
)ian  very  attentively,  bat  would  bo  likely  to  listen  to  nothing 
le  might  say  on  tho  subject  of  the  bars  at  the  Balizo,  or  turn  on 
:heir  heel  to  come  and  hear  him.     They  ought  to  remember, 
lowever,  that  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  calomel, 
|uinine,  and  even  the  science  of  chemistry  itself,  were  un- 
known to  physicians,  but  there  never  was  a  time  sinoe  the  ex- 
stenco  of  medicine  as  a  science,  that  medical  geography  and 
;opography  did    not    constitute    an    essential  part    of  their 
tudies.     Medical    geography  is  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
)f  the  planet,  called  the  earth.     Its  end  is  to  make  man  a 
josmopolito,  to  confer  on  him  the  power  of  making  any  part  of 
t  his  dwelling-place,  and  the  ruler  of  everything  around  him, 
md  to  enable  him,  under  all  circumstances  of  season  and  cli- 
nate,  to  enjoy  health  and  long  life.     Hippocrates,  400  years 
)efore  the  Christian  era,  made  it  obligatory  upon  his  disciples 
o  study  medical  geography  as  an  essential  part  of  their  eda- 
lation ;  besides  this,  for  each  one  to  make  himself  intimately 
icquainted  with  the  topography  of  his  particular  locality  before 
le  presumed  to  exercise  the  healing  art ;  and  furthermore  de- 
lared  that,  without  that  local  knowledge,  no  physician,  how- 
ver  learned  in  other  icspe^cts,  was  qualified  to  treat  diseases, 
3oause  they  varied  witti  iVift  \oQi^\vt^}, 
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Commeroial  geography  desoribes  the  transit  routes  by  land 
and  water,  whioh  exchangeable  oommodities  pursue.  Some  of 
ihese  lines  of  trade  affeot  the  health  of  the  country  they  pass 
through,  making  it  sickly  or  healthy,  and  fl»il  within  the  prov- 
iaoe  of  medical  geography.  The  merchant  and  mariner,  the 
oiTil  engineer,  the  land  and  seacoast  surveyor,  the  geologist 
and  natural  historian,  have  all  written  important  chapters  in 
the  great  book  of  medical  geography,  which  is  translated  and 
therein  recorded.  It  had  long  been  ascertained  by  observation 
that  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  tide  water  was  un- 
healthy, but  the  observers  did  not  know  why,  nor  could  the 
geologists,  natural  historians,  hydrographers,  civil  engineers,  or 
coast  surveyors,  tell  the  cause  of  it,  or  point  out  the  measures 
neoessary  to  make  it  healthy.  That  eminent  physician.  Dr. 
Samuel  Mitchell,  in  his  Outlines  on  Medical  Geography^ 
not  only  solved  the  problem,but  went  further,  and  pointed  out 
the  means  which  would  convert  the  Atlantic  coast  into  a 
healthy  country,  and  at  the  same  time  enrich  the  land.  It 
was  simply  to  scatter  lime  or  shells,  or  anything  containing 
lime,  over  the  surface  of  the  sickly  district,  which,  he  had  pre- 
▼ionsly  ascertained  from  geologists,  contained  a  deficiency  of 
oaloareous  earth,  and  too  large  a  proportion  of  argil  and  silica. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  a  mere  theory  of  his,  and  very  little 
attention  was  paid  to  it  at  the  time.  It  was,  however,  no  theory 
at  all,  but  important  truths  which  ho  had  learned  from  study- 
ing the  writers  on  medical  geography,  particularly  those  of 
England. 

Mitchell's  Outlines  on  Medical  Geography  was  published 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  yet  so  slow  is  the  progress  of 
truth,  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  Atlcmtic  coast  have  only  re- 
cently began  to  lime  their  lands,  and  to  learn  from  experience 
that  it  not  only  adds  greatly  to  their  fertility,  but  is  banishing 
the  ague  and  fever.  Those  who  do  not  agree  with  Prof 
Agassiz,  that  plants  and  animals  are  indigenous  to  certain 
xones,  cannot  deny  the  remarkable  influence  of  locality  upon 
them.  Diseases  arc  no  less  influenced  than  plants  and  ani- 
mals by  local  causes,  as  Hippocrates  and  the  older  physicians, 
down  to  that  eminent  geographer  and  natural  historian  Lin- 
Dfleus,  lung  ago  proved,  and  the  British  physicians  since  dem« 
onstrated,  by  their  experience  in  the  distant  colonies.  The 
small-pox  is  seldom  fatal  in  Oxfordshire,  or  indeed  in  any  of  the 
country  between  the  German  ocean  and  the  hills  which  sep- 
arate the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  while  it  is  a  most  deadly 
ailment  in  the  fenny  districts  of  England,  or  wherever  the  ^t« 
mosphero  is  vitiated  from  any  local  cause,  ot  "\a  \jcio  c^^  o\  \a^ 
hot,  too  wet  or  too  dry. 
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If  medicine  in  America  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and 
)lds  doubtful  struggle  with  empiricism,  it  is  more  owing  to  the 
3glect  of  medical  geography  and  topography  than  to  any  other 
lase.  The  closer  the  imitation  of  the  hospital  practice  of 
ondon  or  Paris,  the  less  successful  the  American  physician  i8 
iely  to  be,  especially  with  females,  who  are  more  under 
oal  influences  than  the  sterner  sex.  They  are  not  the  same 
jings  in  European  hospitals  which  they  are  iu  American 
mscholds.  Hence  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  all  those 
oal  causes  which  influence  the  health,  or  fill  tlie  air  with 
ose  mysterious  influences  which  unnerve  the  arm  of  man, 

cause  the  rose  and  the  lily  to  fade  on  the  cheek  of  womaa 
mong  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  obstruction  of  water- 
urses,  large  and  small,  from  the  kitohen-gutter  to  the  out- 
ts  of  the  Mississippi.  The  obstructions  at  the  passes  of  the 
ississippi  are  not  without  but  immediately  within  the  prov- 
ce  of  medical  geography  and  topography,  more  especially 
ithin  that,  than  within  any  other  department  of  knowledge. 
3t  it  seems  to  be  the  only  department  of  knowledge  which 
s  not  been  called  into  requisition,  consulted,  or  heard  upon 
e  subject.  For  twenty  years  the  Federal  government  has 
en  making  large  appropriations  to  remove  the  obstructions 

the  pa^jses,  which  have  been  expended  in  the^  pursuit  of  a 
ort-sighted  theory,  without  making  any  progress  whatever 
the  intended  improvement.  But  the  damages  done  to  the 
blic  treasury  in  throwing  away  money  to  no  purpose,  are 
thing  in  compari-^on  to  the  damages  done  to  the  commer- 
l1  interests  of  New-Orleans,  indirectly,  by  the  action  of  the 
ideral  authority.  Tlicy  promised  to  open  a  channel  eigh- 
;n  feet  deep,  and  to  keep  it  open.  Encouraged  by  this  delu- 
'c  promise,  the  merchants  put  ships  of  larger  size  on  the  line 

trade  to  New-Orleans  than  those  formerly  in  that  trade, 
e  difliculty  which  these  larger  ships  lately  encountered 
the  bars,  created  a  panic  among  nearly  all  classes  at  home 
1  abroad,  highly  unfavorable  to  the  reputation  of  New- 
leans  as  a  shipping  port,  as  it  led  to  a  very  general  belief 
it  the  obstructions  in  the  outlets  of  the  Mississippi  were 
later  than  they  overbad  been,  and  were  on  the  increase: 
ereas,  the  truth  is,  they  are  about  the  same  that  they  have 
jn  for  the  last  hundred  and  forty  years,  varying  a  foot  or 
J,  sometimes  more,  with  the  winds  and  tides,  the  opening  of  new 
ises  and  the  filling  up  of  old  ones.     A  very  short  time  after 

committee  sent  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  asoer- 
\  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bars,  made  their  report,  a 
ige  of  wind    enabled  tti\Tt^-\kcce  ^c^^x^-tv^^  ^^«KeK 
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there,  to  get  to  sea,  and  about  twenty  others  outside 
of  the  bars  to  come  in.  For  a  month  or  more,  property,  esti- 
mated by  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  be 
worth  a  sum,  which  a  thousand  dollars  a  day  would  repre- 
sent the  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  had  been 
nnable  to  get  to  sea  in  consequence  of  the  bars  at  the 
outlets  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  committee  say,  that 
^  the  spectacle  which  presented  itself  to  them  at  the  bar,  gave 
risa  to  grave  apprehensions  whether  or  not  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  retain  the  trade  of  New-Orleans,  and  maintain  its 
poeition  as  the  greatest  exporting  city  of  the  Union,  unless 
some  measure  of  relief  is  speedily  granted  ;  nor  are  the 'move- 
ments going  on  around  us  calculated  to  allay  those  fears. 
Already  rival  cities,  taking  advantage  of  our  misfortune,  are 

Etting  forth  their  claims  to  a  share  of  the  trade  which  has 
retofore  been  ours,  and  which  will  soon  seek  other  chan- 
nels unless  those  obstructions  are  removed."  '^  Not  only  the 
mercantile  and  trading  community  generally,  but  the  under- 
writers at  home  and  abroad,  whose  risks  are  rendered  doubly 
hazardous  by  these  impediments  to  navigation  and  the  conse- 
quent extraordinary  exertions  necessary  in  dragging  ships  over 
the  bar,  and  the  Northern  and  Eastern  ship-owners,  whose 
property  is  rendered  unproductive  for  the  time,  and  worn  and 
torn  to  no  purpose,  are  all  deeply  interested  in  the  removal  of 
the  evils  complained  of;  but  they  trust  that  enough  has  been 
said  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  people  gener- 
ally on  the  subject  to  come  forward  as  one  man,  and  memorial- 
ise the  (jfeneral  Government  on  the  subject  of  these  obstruo- 
tions  to  our  navigation,  and  to  call  upon  il  for  an  appropria' 
Horn  io  relieve  us  at  once  and  permanently  :^  Alas  !  the  com- 
mittee ask  for  a  thing  which  the  General  Government  for 
twenty  years,  under  ditferent  administrations,  have  been  try- 
ing to  give,  but  have  failed  to  give,  and  will  continue  to  fail 
to  give,  until,  like  the  government  of  England,  it  avails  itself 
of  the  truths  contained  in  medical  geography.  Guided  by  the 
light  of  those  truths,  the  General  Government  will  soon  be 
imabled  to  give,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  a  channel  from 
bhe  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  levee  in  front  of  New-Orleans,  for 
ihips  drawing  twenty-three  feet  water. 

I  came  here  to-night  to  draw  up  a  few  of  these  truths  out  of 
the  well  of  medical  geography,  where  they  lie  concealed  from 
iU  but  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  governments.  If  I 
GeuI  to  show  them  it  will  be  my  fault — not  because  they  do 
not  exist,  but  because  of  ray  feebleness  to  KoVd  \k^\w\i^\xi. 
rach  a  manner  as  every  one  oan  see  theia.    ludLA^dL^i  \  ^^  "^^ 
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ct  to  mako  them  palpable  and  self-evident  to  all,  bat  I  do 
ct  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  the  vision  of  a  few 
e  long-sighted  scientiAo  men  around  me.  To  them  I  say, 
one  of  the  first  of  these  truths  of  medical  geography  de- 
s  that  the  obstructions  at  the  outlets  of  the  Mississippi 
\oi  fluvial  but  marine  ;  not  from  fluvial  action,  but  from 
ne  action — not  of  the  river,  but  of  the  sea.  The  Missis- 
happening  to  be  a  large  sedimentary  river,  forming  bars 
-ever  its  current  is  obstructed,  has  led  to  tlie  almost  uni- 
il  belief  that  the  bars  at  its  outlets  into  the  Gulf,  are 
ed  by  a  similar  fluvial  action  as  the  bars  in  any  other  part 
s  long  course.  The  bars  at  its  outlets  into  the  Gulf  are 
osed  to  be  formed  by  the  turbid  stream  dropping  its  sed- 
it  at  the  points  where  it  meets  the  salt  water.  And  I 
b  confess  that  I  partook  of  this  opinion,  until  I  carried  the 
I  furnished  by  the  topography  of  the  Mississippi  at  its 
)us  embouchures,  into  the  light  of  medical  geography  and 
lined  them.  Medical  geography  discloses  the  fact,  that 
ivcrs  entering  the  sea  at  an  open  or  exposed  situation^ 
bars  across  their  mouths. 

lis  is  so  important  a  fact  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  that 
auses  have  been  inquired  into ;  because  its  eflfects  upon 
)  rivers  flowing  through  a  low  country,  or  with  low  grounda 
them,  have  ever  bcon   more  or  less  prejudicial  to  health, 
cause  of  the  obstructions  in  the  mouths  of  all  rivers,  en- 
g  the  sea  in  an  exposed  locality,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
sea  in  a  rage  beats  upon  any  exposed  part  of  the  coast, 
.  a  dynamic  force  of  from  one  to  five  tons  to  the  square 
It  matters  not  much  where  the  gale  or  storm  rages  ^ 
'her  near  the  coast,  or  hundreds  of  miles  out  at  sea,  th^^ 
3S  raised  by  the  storm  or  gale  will  make  for  the  coastr::^:;— 
a  speed  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  an  hour^»-* 
rding  to  the  length  of  the  waves    ^^ which  are  generally^ — ^ 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length  am 
a  yard  and  a  half  to  eight  yards  in  height)  and  impinj 
nst  it  with  a  percussive  power  of  a  ton  or  more  on  the 
re  foot.     Shells,  sand,  sea  weeds,  alluvial  deposits,  and  alf 
r  materials  in  the  sea,  from  its  surface  to  its  very  bottoi 
ch  a  force  of  some  tons  to  the  square  foot  can  move),  an 
liable  to  be  impinged  into  the  very  mouths  of  all  river? 
to  the  action  of  the  sea  waves.      It  is  not  only  on  th( 
Lce,  but  in  the  centre  and  down  to  the  very  bottom,  thai 
brco  of  the  sea  wave  is  exerted.     And  hence  the  muddy, 
3lly,  or  moveable  s\V\c\oua  \\att  of  the  bottom  of  the  sej 
,  may  be  taken  up  \3y  ftve  a^^xvcv  ^vica^tA  ^as^^^u  the^^ 
,  cr  into  the  moutYvaot  «L\\V\vGt^Q»^«^\ft^2Mi\t^5dCtfs^    V^ 


storm  from  one  point  will  bring  into  the  mouths  of  the  exposed 
liferB  one  kind  of  sediment,  and  from  another  point  of  the 
eompass,  a  different  kind  of  sediment  entirely — ^provided  the 
iiTer  enters  the  sea  at  a  point  so  exposed  as  to  be  lashed  by  the 
waves  of  gales  and  storms  arising  in  more  quarters  than  cue. 
Hie  winds  in  a  storm  blow  at  the  speed  of  about  eighty 
Bules  an  hour,  and  exert  a  force  of  some  eighty  pounds  on  the 
^nare  foot.  The  speed  and  force  of  what  is  called  a  hurri- 
eane,  cannot  be  well  estimated,  but  are  greater  than  thc^e  of  a 
•faxnn.  The  wind,  in  what  is  called  a  whole  gale,  has  been 
demonstrated  to  move  at  the  speed  of  a  mile  a  minute,  and 
iliat  of  a  fresh  breeze  at  half  a  mile  a  minute.  All  promon- 
tories or  tongues  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  sea  are  beat  upon 
hf  both  the  stronger  kind  of  winds  and  waves.  The  Missis- 
■iimi  river  enters  the  sea  by  various  channels  through  a  tongue 
of  land  projecting  far  out  into  the  sea.  The  channels  tihat 
are  most  exposed  to  the  stronger  winds  and  the  waves  are  so 
obstructed  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  Southwest  Pass  and  Pass  a  L'Outre,  running  in  opposite 
directions,  the  one  to  the  southwest  and  the  other  to  the  north- 
east, are  less  exposed  than  any  other  in  the  semicircle  facing  the 
open  Gulf,  and  are  the  only  two  passes  where  ships  can  enter. 
If  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  river  were  as  clear  and  as  free 
from  sedimentary  matter  as  that  of  Lake  Superior,  its  outlets 
into  the  Gulf  would  be  no  less  obstructed  than  they  now  are  ; 
because  medical  geography  gives  no  instance  of  a  single  river, 
large  or  small,  turbid  or  clear,  entering  the  sea  at  an  exposed 
part  of  the  coast,  whose  mouth  is  not  obstructed  with  sea 
drift  of  some  kind  or  other,  sand,  shells,  or  mud.  It  is  a  most 
finrtunate  thing  that  the  Mississippi  river  is  a  turbid  stream  and 
throws  such  a  large  quantity  of  soft  unctuous  matter  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  because  that  soft,  unctuous  matter,  out- 
cropping other  kinds  of  sea-drift,  is  washed  back  again  into 
the  outlet  of  the  river,  constituting  bars  so  soft  that  ships  can 
plough  through  three  or  four  feet  thickness  of  it.  It  keeps 
oat  much  of  a  harder  species  of  drift  that  woulid  be  washed 
in  from  the  sea,  if  the  soft  sea-drift,  in  the  shape  of  Mississippi 
mud,  had  not  already  been  thrown  into  ihe  Gulf  by  the  action 
of  the  river.  When  the  river  is  in  full  flood,  it  carries  so  much 
sedimentary  matter  out  into  the  Gulf,  several  miles  beyond 
the  bars,  that  any  gale  or  storm  on  the  Gulf,  sending  its  waves 
in  the  direction  of  any  particular  outlet,  beats  the  river  silt 
back  again,  and  causes  huge  mud  lumps  to  rise  in  or  near  that 
particular  outlet  almost  in  a  single  nighty  gre^ilV^  \.o  \}cl^  \«t- 
pldxity  of  the  engineers  to  explain.    T\ieY  -woviXSl  SvxA.  \ia 
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ifficulty  in  the  explanation  if  the  lumps  oonsistod  of  sand  or 
lells.  Thus,  after  Captain  Talcott,  in  1839,  had  spent  large 
ims  in  dredging  the  Southwest  Pass,  a  storm  came  and  put 
lore  mud  in  the  Pass  than  twice  that  which  he  had  taken 
it.  Next,  the  towboat  companies  made  a  contract  with 
le  Q-ovornment  to  clear  out  the  passes  to  a  certain  depth, 
hich  they  did  by  harrowing  and  dragging  the  bottoms^  They 
loeived  their  pay  just  before  another  heavy  gale  came  to  fill 
lom  up  again.  Next  in  order,  Messrs.  Craig  &  Righter  took 
contract  under  the  Government  for  keeping  open  an  eigh- 
len  foot  channel.  The  contract  was  taken  in  1856,  fivo  years 
'tor  Charles  Ellet,  civil  engineer,  had  made  his  report  to  the 
''ar  Department,  "  On  the  Bars  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Mis* 
ssippi  Rtver,^^  in  which  he  clearly  demonstrated,  from  actual 
jservations  made  on  the  spot,  that  "  the  current  of  the  Mis- 
ssippi  sweeps  over  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  passes, 
lany  miles  out  into  the  Gulf,  with  a  velocity  almost  undi- 
linished  by  its  contact  with  the  waters  of  the  Giilf.  He 
■oved  that  the  river  water  does  not  mix  suddenly  with  the 
ia  water,  but  rises  upon  it,  floats  over  it,  and  rushes  far  oat 
ito  the  Gulf  on  the  top  of  the  denser  sea  water  by  which  it 

buoyed  up." 

"  I  tested  this,"  says  Mr.  EUotj  "  repeatedly,  and  found 
tiiformly  a  column  of  fresh  water,  nearly  seven  feet  deep,  in 
le  Gulf,  entirely  outside  of  land,  and  salt  water  at  a  depth  of 
ght  feet  below  the  surface."  '*  The  fresh  water  is  lighter 
lan  sea  water,  and  floats  upon  it  as  oil  on  water.  There  is 
y  sudden  union,  or  consequent  precipitation.  There  is  no 
iddcn  destruction  of  velocity,  or  consequent  depusite  of  sus- 
5nded  silt."  The  government  contractors,  however,  went  to 
ork  to  restore  a  velocity  which  had  never  been  lost,  and  to 
•event  the  river  from  dropping  its  sediment  on  the  bars,  as  it 
issed  over  them,  a  thing  which  it  never  did,  and  never  can 
),  while  it  maintains  the  velocity  it  is  known  to  have  in  pass- 
g  over  the  bars — a  speed  of  three  miles  at  top,  and  nearly 
70  miles  at  bottom  ;  yet  the  idea  that  it  does  drop  itjj  sedi- 
ont  in  passing  over  the  bars,  had  got  so  firmly  fixed  in  the 
jads  of  the  governmental  authorities,  and  the  contractors  un- 
)r  them,  that  truth  has  not  yet  grown  quite  strong  enough  to 
)ar  it  out.  Indeed,  it  has  not  got  entirely  out  of  the  head  of 
T.  Ellet  himself.  Ho  demonstrated  that  the  sediment  was 
)t  dropped  while  the  water  was  passing  over  the  bars,  but,  as 
layer  of  sediment  was  found  on  the  bars  very  much  like  flu- 
i/  sediment,  he  camo  to  th^  conclusion  that  it  was  fluvial 
Ument  brought  back  \)y  an  xnvvi^tX^^,  ot  x^^x^x^  craLttent 
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An  anger  had  been  thrnrt  through  the  bank  of  sediment  by  the 
United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  it  was  found  to  consist 
of  foaror  five  different  kinds  of  strata,  bearing /^ma/act>  evi- 
dence that  they  came  from  different  quarters  of  the  Gulf,  and 
were  not  dropped  by  the  upper  current,  or  the  under  tow ;  yet 
these  facts  were  disregarded,  and  the  system  of  piling,  by  pat- 
ented Meig  dams  and  jetties,  was  adopted  by  the  contractors, 
because  such  a  system  had  succeeded  admirably  on  the  Clyde. 
If  medical  geography  had  been  consulted,  it  would  have  told 
why  the  Meig  dams  succeeded  on  the  Clyde,  and  utterly  failed 
on  the  Mississippi — as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel.  After 
the  failure  of  the  piling,  or  Meig  dams,  the  contractors 
tfsorted  to  sub-marine  blasting.  This  succeeded  so  well 
ihat  it  opened  a  temporary  channel,  which,  in  the  inter- 
val between  gales,  actually  measured  eighteen  feet  in  depth ; 
and  the  same  contractors  lately  published  a  card  that  they 
ate  ready  to  make  an  eighteen  feet  channel  again,  as 
uheaply  as  any  one  else.  This  they  may  be  able  to  do, 
bot  what  useful  purpose  can  it.  serve  to  the  commerce  of 
New-Orleans,  to  open  a  channel  which  will  let  ships  in  . 
drawing  eighteen  feet  water,  and  that  may  be  closed  up 
before  they  get  out,  retaining  thom  there  with  cargoes 
worth  five  millions,  or  more,  on  the  bars  for  weeks  in 
saccession  ?  It  will  do  harm,  instead  of  good.  But  is  there 
no  remedy  for  the  evil  ?  Yes.  The  wounds  inflicted  on  the 
commerce  of  New-Orleans  can  be  healed,  by  a  balm  extracted 
firom  the  time-honored,  but  neglected,  science  of  medical  geog- 
raphy. That  science  declares  that  an  estuary,  inlet,  or  arm 
of  the  sea,  sheltered  from  the  silt  and  drift,  shells  and  sand, 
riding  on  the  storm  waves,  is  absolutely  essential  fur  the  em- 
bouchure of  a  river,  or  an  outlet  of  a  river,  aspiring  to  the 
dignity  of  having  a  shippin^^  port  on  its  banks.  Medical  ge- 
ography proves  that  any  river,  or  outlet  of  any  river,  which 
reaches  the  sea  indirectly,  through  an  estuary,  frith,  loch,  bay, 
or  sound,  will  not  be  stopped  up — but  will  wash  out,  if  it  has 
a  current  sufficiently  strong  to  scour  its  own  bottom.  The 
Clyde  enters  a  frith,  or  estuary,  but  it  was  too  much  diffused 
to  have  a  sufficient  current  to  scour  its  channel.  The  Meig 
dams  and  jetties,  by  confining  its  waters  in  a  narrow  passway, 
gave  its  current  the  requisite  velocity  to  carry  out  its  own  sed- 
iment, but  if  it  had  opened  in  any  such  exposed  place  as  the 
passes  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Meig-  dams  and  jetties  would 
nave  been  of  no  avail  in  preventing  the  channel  from  being 
choked  up  by  the  drift  thrown  into  it  by  the  tidal  waves.  It 
18  very  probable  that  some  of  the  silt  found  ou  \>^<^\i^T  oil  ^v^ 
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outhwest  Pass,  'was  thrown  into  the  Golf  of  Mexico  by  the 
io  Grande ;  and  that  the  Northeast  Pass  is,  in  part,  blocked 
p  with  sediment  from  the  Alabama  river. 

The  Rio  Grande,  although  a  great  river,  as  its  name  im- 
)rts,  enters  the  Gulf  at  an  exposed  point,  and  although  it  is 
)t  a  sedimentary  stream,  its  mouth  is  much  more  obstructed 
lan  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi.  The  greatest  depth  of 
ater  on  the  bar  being  five  feet  only  at  flood  tide.  All  the 
•eat  shipping  ports  in  the  whole  world,  with  the  exception  of 
ew-Orleans,  on  rivers  at  all,  are  on  the  banks  of  such  rivers 
one,  which  enter  the  sea  indirectly,  through  an  estuary ,  bay, 
'  sound  of  some  kind  or  other,  protecting  their  mouths  from 
)ing  obstructed  by  sea-drift.  London,  on  the  Thames; 
iverpool,  on  the  Mersey;  Canton,  on  the  Pekiang;  Savannah, 
1  a  river  of  the  same  name,  .its  mouth  protected  by  an  estn- 
y,  and  the  estuary  itself  protectpd  by  Tybee  Island ;  Baltimore 
L  the  Patapsco ;  Cliarleston,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ashley  and 
oopev  rivers  ;  Norfolk,  on  the  James ;  Alexandria  and  Wash- 
gton,  on  the  Potomac  ;  Mobile,  on  the  Alabama ;  Pensacola, 
L  the  mouth  of  the  Escambia  ;  Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware, 
id  Now- York,  on  the  Hudson,  are  familiar  instances.  XJn- 
rtunatoly,  however,  for  New- York,  an  ugly  lump  of  sand, 
ore  di/Rcult  to  account  for  than  the  mud  lumps  at  the  passes 

tho  Mississippi  river,  has  lately  begun  to  rise  np  on  the  south 
Ic  of  the  main  channel  of  the  harbor,  anfl  is  making  such 
pid  progress  every  year,  as  to  threaten,  ere  long,  to  convert 
at  great  emporium  of  foreign  commerce  into  an  inland 
wn.  Special  commissioners  on  the  harbor  encroachment 
Lvc  been  appointed,  and   Lieutenant  Bache,  superintendent 

the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  has  been  called  on  by  the  city 
ithorities  to  investigate  its  causes.     But  whether  New- York 

shut  out  from  the  sea  or  not,  New-Orleans  requires  larger 
ips  than  those  which  can  come  in  at  the  passes,  to  meet  the 
ints  of  tho  growing  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
nail  carriers  are  only  profitable  on  short  voyages.  Large 
rriers  are  demanded  for  long  voyages,  as  has  been  proved 

tho  experience  of  England  in  her  trade  to  India,  and  her 
itant  colonies. 

The  Mississippi  river,  like  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile,  enters  the 
I  at  an  exposed  locality,  and  will  not  admit  that  large  class 
ships,  called  East-Indiamen.      It,  however,  admits  vessels 

much  larger  size  than  cither  the  Ganges  or  the  Nila 
hen  tho  English  took  possession  of  India,  tho  foreign  trade 
the  Ganges  was  mostly  carried  on  by  caravans.  The 
glish  discovered ,  however,  w  ii^^te,\ft4L  Wjou  of  that  great 


Awtf  whioh,  instead  of  flowing  into  the  sea  in  an  exposed 
niaation,  direoted  its.  oourse  into  the  head  of  an  estuary,  oall- 
sd  Hooghly  bay.  This  bay  contained  three  islands,  so  situated 
10  to  protect  it  against  the  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
tlhe  Indian  Ooean.  They  named  these  islands  Brunswick, 
Mnces,  and  Clive.  They  explored  the  channel  of  the  bay, 
nd  found  four  fathoms  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  bayou  in  it. 
they  ascended  the  bayou,  finding  twenty-three  feet  water,  till 
they  got  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  where  was  a 
miaU  village  of  fishermen's  huts.  There  they  built  Fort  Wil- 
liam, and  founded  that  great  city  of  palaces  called  Calcutta, 
which  has  at  present  thrice  the  population  of  New-Orleans. 
[t  was  founded  in  1717.  St.  Petersburgh  and  New-Orleans 
were  founded  at  or  about  the  same  time.  The  triplets  were 
lU  born  in  a  swamp,  but  with  the  silver  spoon  of  commerce  in 
ibeif  mouths.  Their  cradle  was  a  levee.  It  leaked,  kept  them 
iret,  and  made  them  sickly.  Medical  geography  was  called  into 
requisition  to  nurse  St.  Petersburgh  and  Calcutta,  and  to  keep 
the  cradle  dry.  They  became  healthy,  and  grew  astonishingly. 
New-Orleans  is  still  lying  in  her  wet  cradle,  is  sickly  and  stinted 
in  her  growth.  More  liian  hedf  the  trade  which  belongs  to  her  has 
gone  to  New- York,  because  the  groat  river  she  lies  on  isobstruct- 
sd  at  its  month.  The  Ganges  is  obstructed  at  its  mouth,  yet 
Calcutta  gets  all  the  trade  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
S-anges  by  means  of  a  bayou  called  the  Hooghly.  New-Or- 
leans could  have  a  similar  bayou,  which  would  not  only  make 
her  dry  and  healthy,  but  give  her  the  whole  trade  of  the  Mis- 
siseippi  valley.  Ail  the  countries  on  the  outlets  of  the  Gran- 
^,  except  the  l)ayou  Hooghly,  are  given  up  to  wild  beasts, 
and  are  called  the  Sunderbunds ;  while  that  on  the  bayou  is 
densely  populated,  containing  several  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Above  the  bayou  the  Ganges  is  also  densely  populated,  but 
all  below  where  the  bayou  is  given  off,  is  a  miserable  irre- 
Dlaimable  jungle  or  swamp,  although  the  lands  are  actually 
as  high  as  the  bayou  lands.  The  medical  geographers,  who 
accompanied  the  army  of  the  East  India  Company  the  last 
oeotury,  explain  the  matter  very  satisfactorily.  From  them 
we  learn  that  the  bottom  of  all  the  eight  mouths  of  the  Gan- 
ges, and  all  its  bayous,  except  the  Hooghly,  spring'  or  rise  be- 
fore they  enter  the  sea,  and  that  the'  land  itself  rises  or  springs 
near  the  margin  of  the  sea.  Hence  they  say  that  the  rain 
smater  cannot  run  off  fast  enough.  The  rains  begin  in  July 
and  end  in  October ;  but  it  is  not  until  some  time  in  the 
month  of  December  that  the  water  can  run  ofl',  but  overflows 
the  country  from  five  to  twenty  or  moTo  i&et  di^^"^^  ^^xl^  ^ 
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bundrcd  miles  in  width.  They  say  if  it  were  not  for  this 
3levation  of  the  water-courses  at  their  mouths,  the  rain  water 
md  the  floods'  in  the  Ganges  would  imilfiediately  find  their 
Aray  into  the  sea,  and  leave  the  country  dry,  because  the  land 
s  a  little  higher  than  the  sea.  The  bottom  of  the  bayou 
Hooghly,  however,  not  rising,  but  sinking  deeper  as  it  ap- 
3roaches  the  estuary,  into  which  it  falls,  readily  carries 
ill  the  rain  water  off,  and  also  that  which  is  poured  into  it 
from  the  swollen  Ganges. 

The  bottom  or  bed  of  the  Mississippi  is  about  eighty  feet 
lighor  at  its  outlet  into  the  Gulf,  than  it  is  in  any  other  part 
)f  its  channel,  from  Baton  Rouge  down.  Allowing  three  and  a 
lalf  inciies  per  mile  fall,  still  it  is  eighty  feet  higher  at  its 
nouth  than  at  Baton  Rouge.  The  whole  lower  stem  of  the  river 
kvould  be  overflowed  as  deep  as  the  Sunderbunds,  if  it  were 
lot  for  the  levees.  But  if  its  channel  were  unobstructed  at  its 
nouth,  there  would  bo  no  use  for  levees  at  all,  and  ships  of 
:ho  largest  size  would  come  up  to  New-Orleans.  At  its  out- 
ets  at  the  Balize,  there  is  a  power  at  work  in  making  and 
ireserving  a  dam  across  its  various  mouths  or  passes,  as  they 
ire  called,  eighty  feet  high,  that  is,  eighty  feet  above  its  bed 
3r  bottom-,  and  over  this  dam  ships,  drawing  eighteen  feet 
ivatcr,  are  sometimes  dragged,  by  scraping  away  the  upper 
3rust  of  the  dam. 

It  is  ill  vain  to  call  on  the  Government  to  remove  the  dam, 
md  keep  tlio  passage  clear.  No  pDWcr  on  earth  can  do  it  It 
s  beyond  the  power  of  man  or  any  government  on  earth  to 
prevent  the  percussive  force  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  estima- 
icd  at  from  one  to  live  tons  to  the  square  foot,  from  speedily 
•ebuilding  the  dam,  if  it  could  be  removed  by  human  pow^er. 

But  where  is  the  necessity  of  contending  against  such  a 
lower  ?  Is  there  no  estuary  in  the  vicinity  of  New-Orleans, 
ike  that  of  the  Hooghly  estuary,  into  which  a  bayou  or  a 
lew  pass  or  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  could  be  made  to  flow— 
md  where  there  would  be  no  sea  waves  to  make  a  dam  across 
ts  mouth  ?  There  is  such  an  estuary  not  more  than  fifteen 
niles  from  New- Orleans,  and  not  more  than  five  miles  from 
he  river,  a  short  distance  below  the  city.  But  most  unforttt- 
lately  that  estuary  has,  by  a  strange  misnomer,  been  called 
I  lake,  and  everybody  has  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  eugineers 
ind  all,  that  if  an  outlet  were  made  from  the  river  into  it, 
hat  the  lake  would  fill  up,  and  the  outlet  would  be  of  little 
ir  no  use.  So  it  would  if  that  estuarv  were  a  lake — but  iti» 
lot  a  lake,  but  presents  a  wider  expanse  of  water  (from  five 
7  ten  miles)  next  to  t\io  si^a^ticvaxi  \^  oonvmonly  found  in  esto* 


iffiat  and  bayoii»— the  idea  of  its  being  a  lake  had  got  so 
finnly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  federal  authorities,  that  the 
topographieai  bureau,  in  its  report,  as  far  back  as  the  year 
U37,  forcibly  reoommended  an  appropriation  of  ten  millions  of 
AUars,  to  oonstruot  a  ship  oanal  into  the  supposed  lake,  pro- 
irided  with  expensive  looks  to  guard  against  the  filling  up  of 
Aft  lake  by  the  ship  oanal.  The  bayou  Hooghly  has  been 
nuining  from  time  immemorial  into  the  Hooghly  estuary,  which 
ia  as  muoh  like  a  lake  as  the  estuary  misnamed  Lake  Borgne, 

Ct  neither  the  Hooghlv  estuary,  nor  its  bayou,  has  filled  up ; 
if  on  the  contrary,  is  as  deep,  if  not  deeper,  than  it  was  a 
centary  and  a  half  ago.  A  bayou  from  the  Nile  falls  into  the 
Hide  estuary  containing  the  harbor  of  Alexandria.  That  bayou 
WB8  made  by  Alexander  the  G-reat  It  has  no  lock,  yet  it  has 
aot  filled  up  the  harbor  of  Alexandria.  Ships  of  the  largest 
aiia  enter  that  estuary  still.  The  bayou  or  canal,  uniting  the 
harbor  of  Alexandria  with  'the  Nile,  is  forty-eight  miles  in 
length,  eighty  feet  in  breadth,  and  about  eighteen  feet  in  depth. 
Besides  this  canal  there  is  another  one  twelve  miles  long,  lead-^ 
ing  to  Rosetta,  on  the  western  outlet  of  the  Nile.  From  som^ 
cause  it  got  choked  up,  or  was  filled  up,  at  the  point  where  it 
left  the  Nile,  and  remained  so  for  some  centuries.  Daring 
that  time  Alexandria  declined ;  but  Mohammed  AH,  forty  yeais 
ago,  1819,  let  the  water  through  it  again  ;  since  which,  Alex* 
andria  has  again  risen  into  commercial  importance. 

Peter  the  Great  founded  the  city  of  St.  Petersbuigh,  od  the- 
rigolets  called  the  Neva,  which  discharge  the  waters  of  Lake 
Ladoga  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  as  our  rigolets  discharge 
those  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  into  the  estuary  called  Lake 
Borgne.  He  had  a  canal  cut  from  the  Neva  into  one  of  the 
navigable  branches  of  the  Volga,  by  moans  of  which  he  ob- 
tained an  uninterrupted  water  communication  with  the  Gas- 
|Nan  Sea,  in  Asia.  Strong,  high  levees,  constructed  of  granite,. 
protect  the  city  from  inundation.  The  Gulf  of  Finland,  all 
the  way  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Cronstadt,  twenty-two  miles, 
is  no  wider  than  the  estuary  called  Lake  Borgne,  at  its  en- 
trance into  Mississippi  Sound.  We  hear  nothing  of  that  little 
bay,  lying  between  St.  Petersburgh  and  Cronstadt,  filling  up — 
because  it  gradually  slopes  from  a  depth  of  eight  feet,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nova,  to  a  depth  of  three  fathoms  at  Cronstadt, 
then  to  four  and  five  fathoms,  and  finally  to  ten  and  fifteen 
fathoms  after  it  passes  the  harbor  of  Cronstadt.  The  estuary, 
called  Lake  Borgne,  gradually  slopes  from  its  banks  (which 
oome  within  five  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River),  whet^  \.t\v&& 
a  depth,  a  few  yards  from  the  shore,  of  eigVit  ieet^  \.o  ^^<&\IOkx  ^ 
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ifteen  feet,  where  it  enters  the  Mississippi  Sound— and 
:hence  to  Cut  Island  harbor,  the  sound,  which  it  enters,  ac- 
ini res  a  depth  of  twenty-one  feet,  until  it  finally  reaches  the 
larbor  between  Cat  Island  and  Isle  an  Pied,  where  there  i$ 
plenty  of  water  from  twenty- five  to  forty  feet  deep.  By  look- 
ng  at  the  soundings  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  made 
n  l8e)G,  it  will  bo  perceived  that  a  shett  of  water  three  and 
me  fourth  to  four  fathoms  unites  Cat  Island  harbor  with  Ship 
[sland  harbor,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  cast — and  that 
^hero  is  a  gradual  slope  into  the  Grulf,  both  from  Ship  and  Cat 
Island  harbors  southward,  until  a  depth  of  water  of  six  and 
leven  fathoms  is  reached,  five  miles  north  of  the  Chandilienr 
[slands — and  from  that  point  there  is  a  slope  to  the  southeast^ 
Tom  seven  fathoms  to  twelve  and  thirteen — beyond  which  the 
soundings  were  not  carried  by  the  coast  surveyors,  because 
he  deep  water  of  the  gulf  wa.<  reached.  Cat  Island  harbor 
Doing  but  about  half  the  distance  from  New-Orleans  of  either 
)f  the  passes  at  the  Balize ;  hence,  if  an  outlet  were  made 
from  the  river,  leading  into  that  harbor,  the  velocity  of  the 
ivater  through  the  now  pass  would  be  much  greater  than  that 
)f  the  river  itself,  and,  running  down  an  inclined  plane,  would 
?icour  out  its  bottom,  instead  of  filling  it  with  sediment,  as 
las  been  supposed. 

Mr.  Fillet,  in  his  report  to  the  War  Department,  demon- 
strated that  an  outlet  fourteen  feet  deep  could  be  made  from 
:he  river,  into  Cat  Ij^huid  harbor.  At  the  time  he  made  the 
mrvey,  in  ISol,  he  s?ai(l  that,  if  the  levee,  at  a  point  where  ho 
jtood  (ten  miles  brlow  the  city),  "  were  removed,  the  water 
ivould  rush  from  the  Mississippi,  toward  the  Gulf,  in  a  OjI- 
imn  six  feet  deep.  But  if  the  earth  immediately  back  of 
he  levee  were  excavated  to  the  level  of  the  swamp,  the  water 
vould  pour  throu^^h  this  opening  in  a  column  ten  and  a  half 
eet  deep."  But  if  a  cat  were  made  to  a  level  of  the  bottom 
)f  the  lake,  after  making  every  allowance  for  filling  up,  he 
jame  to  the  conclusion  that  fourteen  feet  could  l)e  maintained 
n  the  outlet.  There  is  no  reason  why  twenty-throe  feet  could 
lot  be  had  in  such  an  outlet  from  the  Mississippi,  as  that  is 
he  depth  of  that  outlet  of  the  Ganges  which  fails  into  Hoogh- 
y  bay.  Cat  Island  and  Ship  Island  harbors  are  both  land 
ocked  by  islands,  almost  exactly  like  Bombay  harbor — ^the 
»est  harbor  in  Asia.  Mr.  Ellet  estimated  that  "  an  outlet,  or 
lew  pass,  at  that  point  of  the  river  with  the  Gulf,  would  re- 
luce  the  surface  of  the  high  water  line  at  New-Orleans  four 
tet,  and  possibly  five  feet."  It  would  be  a  cheaper  plan  of 
7iining  the  city,  t\\au  tViat  \w\e\'^  i^^^twctv^^diftd  by  Major 
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Beanregard.  Itwoald  injure  some  interests  :  there  would  be 
no  use  for  pilots,  but  it  would  not  affect  the  towboat  compa- 
nies. The  current  would  be  so  strong  between  the  river  and 
Cat  Island  harbor,  that  towboat s  would  still  be  necessary  to 
mring  ships  up  from  that  point  to  the  levee  in  front  of  New- 
Orleans.  It  would,  however,  surely  convert  the  canal  Caron- 
deiet  into  a  dry  ditch,  except  in  rainy  weather.  Commer- 
cial men  can  better  appreciate,  than  I  can,  the  advantages  to 
commerce  of  a  nearer  and  deeper  channel  to  the  sea  than  the 
present  one,  but  they  cannot  so  well  appreciate  its  advantages 
in  regard  to  health,  because  they  seldom  visit  Baton  Rouge, 
and  have  not  looked  so  closely,  as  some  medical  men,  into  a 
deep  well  there ^  in  which  so  many  valuable  truths  in  regard 
to  the  health  and  medical  geography  of  New-Orleans  and 
Louisiana  lie  hid  from  public  view.  It  is  called  the  State 
Library.  In  that  well  will  be  found  **  Char/evoix^s  TTorfcs-,"  3 
vols.,  describing  New-Orleans,  and  giving  its  topography  ;  and 
"  LavWsy^  2  vols.,  1728 ;  '*  La  Harpers  Jaurnal  for  Five 
YearSj^^  which  is  very  minute  in  its  medical  geographical  de- 
tails ;  "  Du  Pratz^s  History,^^  3  vols.,  1758,  a  work  edited  by 
Duvallon,  founded  on  three  years'  residence  in  Louisiana,  near 
the  close  of  the  last  century  ;  "  Robin^s  Travels  in  Louisi- 
ana,''  3  vols. ;  and  '' Loziere's,''  2  vols.,  1817 ;  ''Father  La- 
bat's''  and  **  Count  de  Vergennes'  Memoir  on  Louisiana  :"  all 
of  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  medical  geographical  informa- 
tion. Among  other  things,  they  prove  that  a  residence  in 
New-Orleans,  or  its  vicinity,  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  almost  a 
«ure  cure  for  dyspepsia  and  many  otjier  distressing  chronic 
ailments,  by  bringing  the  blood  into  the  cutaneous  capillaries. 
As  early  as  the  year  1718,  the  French  Government  pressed  the 
science  of  medical  geography  into  its  service,  and  sent  out 
La  Harpe  to  explore  Louisiana;  a  science  which  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  of  the  present  day,  does  not  seem  to  know 
the  use  of,  or  even  the  existence  of,  judging  from  the  vast 
sums  it  has  expended  in  fruitless  attempts  to  deepen  the  water 
over  the  bars,  at  the  Balize,  without  pressing  into  its  service 
the  only  science  which  could  enable  it  to  act  understandingly. 
Nor  does  the  city  government  of  New-Orleans  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  science  which  directs  the  foot- 
steps of  Queen  Victoria,  or  it  would  surely  have  taken  counsel 
from  it  before  spending  so  much  money  in  attempts  to  do 
what  has  not  been  done — draining  the  city.  If  it  had  been 
guided  by  the  light  of  medical  geography,  half  the  money 
spent  in  those  fruitless  attempts  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  thrown  an  outlet  of  the  Miss\ss\Y\v\  \v\Vo  ^w  ^%\nx"^x>j ^ 
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below  New-Orleans,  which  would  not  only  have  drained  the 
)ity,  but  would  have  given  it  the  commerce  of  half  a  conti- 
lent. 


ART.  V.-THE  UNrVEHSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

LDDRESS  OF  TIIK  COM31ISSIOXER3  TO  THE   PEOPLE  OF    THE    SOUTHERN 

STATES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Universitj  of  the 
>outh,  held  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  November,  1857,  it  was  re* 
olved  that  the  Bishops  of  Louisiana  and  Georgia  be  appointed  Com- 
Qissioners  to  cimvass  the  several  Dioceses  for  subscriptions  to  form 
he  endowment  of  a  Universitj.  This  resolution  was  re-affirmed  at 
k  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  at  the  Beersheba  Spring?, 
?enn.,  in  July,  1858,  and,  by  authority  of  this  commission,  the 
indersigned  arc  now  engaged  in  the  ])erformance  of  this  important 
uty. 

The  undersigned  have  deemed  it  necessary,  as  auxiliary  to  their 
rork,  to  sketch  the  history  of  this  proposed  University,  and  to  discuM 
be  principles  upon  which  it  is  to  proceed.  It  presents  some  features 
^hicli  are  peculiar,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  will  commend  it  to  the 
onfidcnce  of  the  States  for  whose  blessing  it  has  been  instituted. 
Ls  these  are  contained  in  pamphlets  which  arc  rapidly  getting  out 
f  print,  it  is  propo.«ed  to  embody  them  in  this  publication,  and  prc- 
2nt  them  anew  to  the  public  attention. 

The  Southern  States  have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  ool- 
'giate  education.  Kach  of  these  States,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
s  history,  has  founded  a  University,  upon  which  it  was  intended  to 
Dncentrate  the  patronage  of  the  State  Legislature.  Could  this 
olicy  have  been  adhered  to  steadily,  free  from  the  interference  of 
opular  clamor,  or  religious  diiFerences,  the  University  which  we 
re  now  proposing  to  establish,  might  have  been  unnecessary.     But 

has  been  virtually  abandoned  by  the  incorporation,  year  after 
Mir,  of  colleges,  which  have  drawn  off  from  the  State  Universities 
Dth  tlieir  students  and  their  means  of  advancement.  No  one  of 
le  Southern  States  has  cither  wealth  or  population  enough  to  do 
ore  than  sustain,  upon  a  proper  footing,  a  single  collegiate  institu- 
on,  while  we  find,  in  each  of  them,  four  or  Hve  colleges  contending 
T  the  mastery,  and  endangering,  in  the  struggle,  the  State  Uni- 
jrsity. 

This  condition  of  things,  while  it  has  diffused  education  and  placed 
course  at  college  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  number  of  young 
en,  has  prevented  any  one  of  these  institutions  from  attaining  the 
>ry  highest  rank  as  a  University,  and  has  left  that  want  to  be  sap- 
ied.     And  this  is  no  time  for  us  to  be  behind  the  rest  of  tlie  world 

either  intellectual  or  moral  greatness.  Tlie  South  needs,  more 
an  ever,  men  of  the  very  lu^lvest  education,  who  shall  prove,  by 
iir  ripe  scholarship,  tbat  out  \ivsW\wV\oyv^  w^  tlqN.  ^\erae  to  the 
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loftiest  culture,  and  who  shall  be  prepared  to  maintain  truth  and 
right  against  all  comers,  not  merely  by  the  force  of  genius,  but  with 
the  resources  of  learning  and  the  traditions  of  the  world.  And, 
onder  our  peculiar  form  of  government,  where  opinions  and  policy 
vary  with  the  caprices  of  the  moment,  we  can  hope  for  such  scholar- 
ship only  from  an  organization  independent  of  the  popular  will  for 
its  revenues,  and  immoveable  in  its  conduct  as  the  Church  of  Christ. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  the  right  chord  was  struck  in  the  Southern 
heart  when  the  people  of  the  ten  States,  lying  south  and  southwest 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  were  invited  to  a  union  for  this  purpose 
open  the  comprehensive  principles  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

This  invitation  was  given  in  the  summer  of  185G,  through  a  letter  ' 
addressed,  by  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  to  the  Bishops  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Tennefs.see,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas,  in  which  he  drew  their  attention  to  this  neces- 
sity of  the  South,  and  invited  their  co-operation  for  its  supply.  His 
language  was  this : 

**  InstitutioDfl  there  are  within  the  pale  of  all  our  Dioceses,  upon  a  more  or 
IcM  enlarged  scale,  and  of  greater  or  less  excellence.  They  have  been  cstab- 
Hthed  either  by  State  patronage,  or  founde<l  by  one  or  other  of  the  religious 
denominations  surrounding  ns,  an*]  are  doing  what  they  can — and,  in  some 
instances,  with  eminent  and  honorable  success — to  supply  a  public  necessity ; 
and  wliatever  their  degree  of  excellence  may  be,  they  uo  not  meet  the  wants  of 
onr  people. 

*•  In  the  minds  of  many,  they  are  not  upon  a  scale  sufEciently  extended  or 
foil  to  offer  advantag(ts  comparable  tx>  those  to  be  had  abroad,  or  at  tlic  institu- 
tions of  higheet  grade  in  the  Northern  States  of  our  Union ;  and,  for  that 
reason,  arc  set  aside,  and  our  cliildr^'u  arc  expatriatx^d  or  sent  off  to  an  incon- 
venient distance,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  suiKTvision  or  parental  influence, 
exposed  to  the  rigors  of  an  unfriendly  climate,  to  say  nothing  of  other  influen- 
ces not  calculated,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  promote  their  happiness  or  ours. 

"  Our  Dioceses  are  all  comi«ratively  new,  some  of  them  but  of  yesterday. 
They  must  therefore  be  expected  to  l>o  feeble — too  feeble  singly  to  rear  any 
sach  establishments  as  could  occupy  the  commanding  position,  or  offer  such 
advantages  as  I  have  indicated.  But  what  we  cannot  do  singly,  we  may,  witli 
great  ease,  do  collectively.  I  believe  now  is  the  time  at  which  we  may  found 
snob  an  institution  as  we  need.  An  institution  to  l»o  our  conmion  property, 
under  our  joint  control,  of  a  clear  and  distinctly  recognized  Church  character, 
upon  a  scale  of  such  lirendth  and  comprehensiveness,  as  shall  be  eqiml  in  the 
libcralitv  of  its  provisions  for  intell<'ctual  cultivation  to  those  of  tlie  highest 
class  at  home  or  abroad,  and  which  shall  fully  meet  the  demands  of  those  of 
onr  people,  who  require  for  their  children  the  highest  educational  advantages, 
onder  the  supervision  of  the  Church." 

Tlii?  letter  led  to  a  meeting,  at  Philadelphia,  during  the  session  of 
the  General  Convention  in  October,  18.)(),  of  the  Bishops  included 
in  the  above  invitation.     At  that  meeting  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  foundation  of  a  University  upon  the  amplest 
scale,  and  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the      « 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  inviting^ 
their  co-operation.     This  address  was  signe<l  by  all  the  Bishops  in 
attendance  upon  that  meeting,  and  sets  forth  the  reasons  which  in- 
cited them  to  tbi.<  vast  undertakinj};.       After  sy^ovvVxtx'^  ^^  VW  'sjj^^jnN. 
Te»pon^\hj]Uy  which  routed  upon  them  as  l\\c  iiVAv.'^  ^v\«.\.ot%  oI  >^aftk 
Episcopal  Churchy  to  make  suitable  provW\ou  Vor  \\\ei  U«C\\\\u«^  ^^  ^^^ 
'oung  in  learning  and  reh'gion,  they  say  : 
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**  Tfe  desire,  in  fhe  ontMt,  to  exprees  onr  sense  of  tlie  hicli  ehsiMter  tad 
eminent  scrviees  of  many  institutioiui,  alreadT  euBting  in  t£e  eevenl  Stettin 
where  our  fields  of  labor  fie~4nstitations  irliico,  whether  founded  by  the  Ststefi 
seYcrally,  or  by  one  or  other  of  the  religious  denominations  inhabiting  them, 
have  discharged  the  duty  of  training  those  committed  to  their  eate  with  hono^ 
able  sneeees,  and  on  an  extended  scale.  Of  the  capatuUties  and  the  daims  of 
some  of  these,  the  personal  experience  of  scTeral  of  our  nnmber  would 
forbid  onr  speaking  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  the  highest  respeet  and  Tcacr 
ation. 

^  It  is  beliered,  nerertholcss,  that  the  whole  ground  is  not  oecnpied ;  fhsfc 
the  work  to  be  done  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  laborers  who  are  employed  ii 
doiog  it ;  and  that  the  entrance  of  another  institution  of  a  high  grade  npoa  the 
field  to  be  cultivate  so  fiir  from  being  uncalled  for*  should  be  hailed  as  a  wel> 
come  ally. 

**  Nothing  is  more  common  tlian  to  h^ar  it  affirmed  that  the  hopes  of  msn* 
kind  are  suspended  upon  the  success  of  the  experiment  in  gorerameit  asv 
b«iing  made  m  these  States.  The  success  or  fiulure  of  this  experiment  tons 
entirely  on  the  degree  of  intelligence,  and  the  character  of  the  moral  seatiaMit 
which  shall*diBtinguish  the  masses  of  our  population.  These  masses  are  but  the 
aggregation  of  individnalfl,  and  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  ori^natinc  §ad 
su«taiiiin^  Institutions  whose  offices  go  to  the  i>oint,  directly  or  mdivecur,  of 
enlightening  thorn,  is  therefore  obyious  and  imperative.  And  we  may  aod,  if 
there  ever  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  onr  republic  at  which  good  men  wen 
called  upon  more  than  at  another,  to  unite  upon  efforts  to  found  such  instituftioai, 
the  present  is  that  period.  At  no  time  in  all  the  past,  haTC  we  been  so  tfareateiwd 
with  the  spread  of  the  wildest  opinions  in  relinon  and  ^oremment ;  and  at  no 
period,  therefore,  has  there  been  so  great  a  ciul  to  put  into  operation  and  mul- 
tiply agencies,  whoso  high  conservatism  shall  fhmish  us  with  the  means  cf 
ninlcin^  fo^t  the  foundations  of  the  Stiito,  Pocurinfr  a  Konnd  and  healthy  feeling 
in  the  soeial  condition,  and  proFen'iug  in  their  integrity  the  great  truths  of  our 
holy  religion. 

**In  view  of  this  condition  of  thin|;8,  we,  your  Binliops,  dnrinii^  our  pojoamin 
tliiB  city,  in  nttondauco  on  the  Genenil  Convention,  have  thought  it  exp<-dient 
to  take  the  uiatU^r  into  our  sitIoub  cotiHideration,  an<l  have  come  to  the  c<mcIo- 
sion,  it  irt  of  ro  pres^in^  u  ehanieter,  that  no  tini(>  nliould  be  loftt  in  relievifij^ 
it  ;  iin«I  tlmt  for  its  relief  in  the  inoKt  effect aal  manner,  no  plan  presents  itself 
of  BO  promising  a  character  ok  that  which  wouM  unite  the  energies  and  n^mnroes 
of  all  our  Dioccfies  in  one  common  effort.  We  have  therefore  resolved,  after 
mature  deliberation  and  consultation  with  leading  c]erg3'men  and  laymen  of 
our  several  Dioceses,  to  pn)|>ose  to  yon  to  unite  our  strength  in  founding 
an  Institution  ujion  a  scale  of  sneh  magnitude,  os  shall  answer  all  our  wants. 
Til  is,  we  propose,  shall  be  a  University,  with  all  the  faculties — theology  in- 
cluded— uj>on  a  plan  so  extonsive,  as  to  comprise  the  whole  course  UKuallt 
embrace<l  m  the  most  approved  institutions  of  that  grade,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad. 

"  We  are  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  such  an  enternriee,  in  all  its  aspects — the 
largo  amount  of  capital  necessorj'  for  its  foundation,  and  the  very  weighty 
responsibility  resting  upon  thoHo  who  »lmll  be  eharge<l  with  the  duty  of  sluip- 
in^  itA  plans  and  conducting  them  to  a  succ4>st>ful  consummatiou.  But  when  we 
thmk  of  the  pervading  and  far-reachinij  influence  such  an  institution  could  not 
but  have  niK>n  the  interests  of  the  country  and  the  (^huroh,  and  reflect  on  the 
extent  of  tho  field  whence  wo  propose  to  draw,  not  only  the  means  for  its  eatal^ 
lishmcnt,  hut  tho  minds  to  found  and  govern  it,  we  dare  not  hesitate  to  believe 
that  all  tlio  resources^  necessar}*,  of  whatever  description,  are  wiUiia  oar  rsaoh. 
and  will  bo  forthcoming  so  soon  ns  they  shall  be  ncc<led.  To  say  nothing  of 
^o  well-known  and  ample  wealth  In^longing  i^  our  communion  genemUyv  vt 
will  not  allow  ourselve-s  to  l)elieve  that  upon  the  presentation  of  sadk  an  oae>' 
sion  for  the  employment  of  a  i>art  of  that  treasure  committed  to  ovr  sliawyfc 
shii),  wc  shall  fail  to  f\nv\  owr  lAN(Tv'tv<^%  CLwd  St^Yveeants^  oar  MooMy,  #^ 
Xonnes,  and  Gores,  and  Dudlo^^s^  tc&«\^  \a\q\!A  \2ki^\t  i£A  S^^  S^a  tng^s^Mliii 
of  so  great  a  work."  '/; 
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la  tkifl  addreBs  was  incorporated  a  rough  skotch  of  certain  articles 
to  be  salimitted  to  the  Conventions  of  the  Dioceses  uniting  in  this 
undertaking,  among  which  was  one  designating  the  persons  who 
were  to  constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univeratj.  This 
aeeood  article  was  as  follows : 

"  That  the  Board  of  Traatees  shonld  bo  composed  of  tho  Bishops  of  th«  Dio- 
aaseB,  can^^icio,  so  uniting,  and  one  olergym»n  and  two  laymen  from  eaoh  of  the 
•aid  Dioeesefl,  to  be  elected  by  the  Conventions  of  the  saiuo.  The  joint  consent 
of  the  Bishops,  as  aa  order,  and  of  the  clerical  and  lay  trustees,  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  the  adoption  of  any  measure  proposed." 

The  Conventions  of  the  Ten  Dioceses,  having  approved  the  action 
of  their  Bishops,  elected  in  accordance  with  this  second  article  a 
Board  of  Tmeteesy  which  convened  in  July,  1857,  at  the  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  inaugurated  this  great  undertaking. 

At  that  meeting  a  declaration  of  fundamental  principles  was  adopted 
and  subscribed  by  all  the  Trustees  in  Convention  assembled.  These 
principiee  are  the  Constitution  of  the  University,  and  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  Dioceses  uniting  in  this  work,  and  to  some  of  these 
we  desire  to  invite  the  particuli^  attention  of  our  readers. 

DECLARATION  OF  PRINCITLES  SET  FORTH  AND  SUBSCRIBED  BY 
THE  TRUSTEES  IN  CONVENTION  ASSEMBLED. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Bishops  and  Delegates  of  the  Dioceses  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  do  hereby  resolve  to  establish  a  University  upon  the 
following  principles : 

1.  The  University  shall,  in  all  its  parts,  be  under  the  sole  and  perpetual 
direction  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  represented  through  a  Board  of 
Trustees. 

2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  composed  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Dioceses 
above  named,  ex  officio^  and  one  clergyman  and  two  laymen  from  each  of  said 
Dioceses,  to  be  elected  by  the  Convention  of  the  same.  The  joint  consent  of  the 
Bishops  as  an  order,  and  of  the  Clerical  and  Lay  Trustees  as  another  order, 
•hall  be  necessary  to  the  adoption  of  any  measure  proposed.  The  Senior  Bishop, 
by  consecration  shall  always  be  President  of  the  Board. 

8.  This  University  shall  not  be  put  into  operation  until  the  sum  of,  at  loost, 
Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  be  actually  secured. 

4.    The  funds  subscribed  to  this  University,  i?ha]l  be  all  considered  as  Capital, 
to  be  preserved  untouched  for  any  purposes  connected  either  with  tho  organiza- 
tion or  management  of  the  University ;  provided  that  donations  and  legacies 
may  bo  received  for  such  objects  as  the  donors  may  indicate. 

6.  There  shall  be  a  Treasurer  appointed  in  eacn  Diocese  by  the  Convention 
of  the  same,  to  whom  shall  he  delivered  the  cash,  notes,  bonds,  stocks,  or  titles 
to  land,  obtained  as  subscription  in  that  Diocese  ;  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under 
the  advice  of  the  Standing  Committee,  to  invest  the  cash  an<f  all  money  which 
shall  be  derived  from  the  realization  of  tho  above  mentioned  private  securities, 
in  the  best  public  securities,  or  other  safe  investments,  paying  over  annually 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  the  interest  of  the  amount  snb8cri1)ed. 

6.  There  shall  be  a  Treasurer  of  the  corporation,  who  shall  receive  the  interest 
annually  from  the  Diocesan  Treasurers,  and  expend  it  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

7.  The  amount  subscriWd  in  any  Diocese,  ns  above,  shall,  in  the  event  of 
the  dissolution  of  tho  corporation,  be  returned  to  the  donors,  or  their  lof^al  rep- 
resentatives, and  in  case  of  there  being  no  legal  representatives,  then  it  shall 
revert  to  the  Diocese. 
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8.  The  location  of  thb  Uniyersity  ehull  be  as  central  to  all  the  eontraeting 
)iocc8eB  as  Bholl  be  coDsistcnt  with  the  neceesary  conditions  of  location. 

9.  No  Diocese  »ha\\  he  bound  by  these  principles  to  furnish  any  particulir 
um  of  money,  but  its  contributions  shall  be  Toluntary,  according  to  its  pless- 
.re  and  ability. 

10.  The  signatures  to  this  Declaration  shall  not  bind  the  Dioceses  farther  thao 
hiey  may  have  already  bound,  or  may  hereafter  bind  thcmselyes,  by  their 
espective  Conventions. 

Signed  at  the  Lookout  Mountain,  near  Chattanoogaf  Tennessee,  this  sixth  day 
f  July,  A.  D.,  1867. 

James  IT.  Otey,  Bishop  of  Tennessee. 

Leon  IDAS  Polk,  Bishop  of  Louxnana, 

Stephen  Elliot,  Bishop  of  Georgia. 

N.  H.  CoBBs,  Bishop  of  Alabama. 

W.  M.  Green,  Bishop  of  Mississippi. 

Francis  H.  Rctledor,  Bishop  of  Florida. 

TiioMAs  F.  Dayis,  Bishop  of  North  CaroUma. 

David  Pise,  ^ 

Francis  B.  Fogq,         >  Tennessee. 

John  Armfield,  ) 

W.  T.  Leacoce,  )  j^i^i^^ 

George  S.  (Jdion,         i  '^»*<"«^- 

Henry  C.  Lay,  j 

CiiALES  T.  Pollard,     >  Alabama. 

L.  II.  Anderson,  ) 

W.  W.  Lord,  of  Mississippi. 

Alexander  Greqo,  of  South  Carolina. 

M.  A.  CCRTIS,  \  -KT    aV  r^       f 

W.  D.  Warren.        {  ^'^'*  C^"-- 
J.  Wood  Dunn,  of  Texas. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  tins  undertaking  is  based  upon  a  union 
f  ten  Dioceses,  and  that  tlie  representation  from  each  Diocese  is 
qual,  consisting  of  tlie  Bishop  of  each  Diocese,  one  clergyman  from 
ach  Diocese,  and  two  laymen  from  each  Diocese.  The  lay  rcp- 
esentation  from  each  Diocese  is  precisely  equal  to  the  clerical  rep- 
escntion,  the  Bishop  and  one  clerg}'man  being  counterbalanced  by 
NO  laymen.  This  makes  the  laity  in  the  Board  as  strong  as  the 
(ishops  and  clergy  put  together.  In  oi'der  to  save  all  difBcoIty  of 
lection,  the  senior  Bishop  by  consecration,  is  always  to  be  the  presi- 
ent  of  the  Board. 

The  principle,  however,  which  is  the  important  one  in  the  con- 
eption  of  this  enterprise,  is  that  regulating  the  endowment  of  the 
Iniversity.  This  fundamental  article  of  our  Union  provides  that 
one  of  the  money  subscribed  for  the  endowment  of  the  University 
lall  ever  be  touched  for  any  purposes  connected  with  the  University, 
at  that  every  expenditure  for  the  building,  furnishing,  equipment 
nd  organization  of  the  University  sliall  be  made  out  of  the  interest 
erived  from  that  endowment,  with  the  understanding,  howerer, 
lat  any  subscriber  may  designate  how  his  subscription  shall  be 
cpended.  This  provision  is  contained  in  the  4th  Article,  which  roods 
bus: 

4th.  That  there  should  be  a  Treasurer  appointed  in  each  Diooese,  to  whom 
tall  be  j)Aid  the  snm  Bulwcribod  in  tliat  Diocese,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  vest 
oBe  sums  in  uuquvBtioiiaVAc  miV^Vvc  «ec^\vT\\A^%^  ^^^v^^  ^^^^  annually,  to  the 
ea^uror  of  the  Corponitioix,  luc  m\<iT«ft\.  o^  V3di^  «.ixvq>mtl\.  v^^wkt^m^ 
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To  cany  out  this  arrangement,  the  funds  collected  in  each  State 
placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  Lay  Trustees  of  that  State,  and  the 
local  Treasurer  elected  by  the  Conventioa  of  that  State.  These 
three  gentlemen  are  to  have  charge  of  the  University  funds  of  their 
State,  and  are  to  paj  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  only 
Ibe  interest  of  those  funds.  The  Board  of  Trustees  will  have, 
fberefore,  at  its  disposal,  only  the  annual  interest  of  the  endowment, 
and  can  appropriate  nothing  more  than  that.  Should  the  Univer- 
rily  prove  a  failure,  the  7th  Article  provides  that  the  money  sub- 
■eribi9d  shall  be  returned  to  the  donors  or  their  legal  representatives, 
and,  if  there  be  no  legal  representatives,  shall  revert  to  the  Diocese 
Ib  which  it  was  subscribed. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  arrangement  are  the  securi- 
tf  of  the  funds  and  the  permanency  of  the  institutiun.  The  funds 
sre  secured  by  being  distributed  among  ten  States,  and  guarded  in 
each  State  by  the  vigilance  of  three  persons.  The  money  subscribed 
in  Louisiana,  for  example,  is  placed  for  safe  keeping  and  for  invest- 
ment in  the  hands  of  three  gentlemen,  selected  for  th^ir  high  social 
position,  their  unimpeached  integrity,  and  their  business  habits,  and 
every  obligation  taken  by  the  Commissioners,  or  every  investment 
bereafler  to  be  made,  is  transferable  only  by  the  joint  endorsement 
of  those  three  persons.  They  pay  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
varsity  only  the  interest  of  the  funds  in  their  hands,  and  thus  the 
Board  of  Trustees  is  checked  and  restrained  from  any  waste  or  mis- 
088  of  the  endowment  of  the  University. 

It  renders  the  University  permanent,  by  preserving  its  endowment 
from  diminution.  It  is  as  rich  at  the  close  of  each  year  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning.  Suppose  that  one  million  of  dollars,  which  is  much 
km  than  we  hope  to  raise,  should  be  subscribed  for  its  endowment, 
the  interest  of  this,  say  at  seven  per  cent ,  would  be  $70,000  per 
aanam.  The  University  makes  its  start  with  this.  The  Board  Of 
Trustees  meets  and  appropriates  this  income,  the  interest  of  its 
endowment  for  the  year,  to  buildings.  Committees  are  appointed  to 
see  that  this  money  is  properly  expended.  The  year  passes  away. 
The  Board  meets  again.  It  has  now  at  its  disposal  the  interest  for 
the  second  year,  a  like  amount  of  $70,000.  It  appropriates  this 
again  to  buildings,  to  a  library,  to  apparatus,  and  takes  like  care  that 
it  is  properly  expended.  Another  year  passes  away.  The  Board 
meets  a  third  time  ;  its  preparations  are  now  ample  enough  to  per- 
mit it  to  put  the  Univer&ity  into  partial  operation — to  choose  its 
president,  professors,  etc  It  comes  to  this  work  with  undiminished 
fonds.  It  IS  as  rich  now  that  its  buildings,  its  apparatus,  etc.,  are 
completed,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning — perhaps  richer — for  this 
eedowment  will  be  perpetually  increasing  from  gifts,  bequests,  and 
legacies,  far  more  than  it  will  diminish  by  any  loss  of  funds. 

Hitherto,  in  undertakings  of  this  sort,  much  of  the  fund  collected 
haa  been  put  into  brick  and  mortar,  and  when   the   buildings  were 
finishecl,  but   little  has  been  left  to  pay  the  professor^^  «ci\d  ^tvVks^ 
and  advance  the  Institution.     Our  colleges  have  \ie«iv  %cA.  w^  >a.v^'^ 
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)  small  a  scale,  and  their  originators  have  been  in  too  great  a  hurry 

put  tlicni  into  operation.  We  have  dctermineil  to  avoid  these 
ils.  We  have  bound  ourselves  not  to  take  a  single  step  until  wc 
all  have  received  obligations  to  the  amount  of  toOO.OOO,  bearing 
terest,  as  the  lowest  point  at  which  we  should  commence.  This 
\i  give  u«i  from  $30,(;00  to  $40,000  per  annum,  quite  as  large  an 
nutd  income  as  the  most  nourishing  institutions  of  the  Umted 
:atcs  po$:si'ss,  indepi^ndent  of  their  tuition  fees  and  lecture  tickets, 
his  secures  us  from  having  a  petty  aifair  upon  our  hands,  and  wc 
all  take  our  time  fur  putting  it  into  operation.  An  oak  that  Is  to 
read  abroad  its  branches  in  greatness  and  power,  that  Is  to  stand 
e  storms  of  centurie?,  does  not  grow  up  in  a  day.  The  authentic 
cords  of  Oxford  reach  back  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Harvard 
almost  coeval  with  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  While,  therefore, 
c  shall  lose  no  time  in  the  execution  of  our  work,  we  shall  not 
irmit  ourselves  to  be  hurried  forward  faster  than  cither  our  means 

our  wisdom  shall  direct  us.  We  are,  from  the  organization  of  the 
piscopal  Church,  a  perpetual  body.     If  one  Bishop  dies,  another, 

good  as  he,  as  wise  as  he,  as  learned  as  he,  can  be  found  to  take 
s  place.  And  so  with  our  ciei'gy  and  our  laity.  The  Episcopal 
liurch,  with  its  high  culture,  can  always  find  men,  in  eveiy  Diocese, 
lly  qualified  to  stand  in  the  places  of  any  who  may  pass  away. 
ur  plans  will  be  arranged  upon  the  largest  scale ;  our  curriculam 
ill  be  made  as  extensive  as  literature,  and  science,  and  art,  and 
ligion,  and  tlie  advancing  civilization  of  the  world  shall  require; 
ir  scheme  will  be  sketched  out,  in  ils  tinal  consummation,  upon  the 
ost  perfect  ideal ;  but  wo  shall  fill  up,  for  the  present,  only  such  part 

our  means  shall  allow  us  to  complete,  and  leave  it  to  those  who 
>me  after  us  to  fuii^'h  the  detail,  as  they  shall  see  the  necessity  and 
)ssess  the  power.  We  sliall  thus  secure  to  the  South  an  institution 
'  the  very  highest  grade,  and  raise  up  a  body  of  scholars  of  whom 
)  country  need  be  ashauKMl. 

And  besides  this,  we  hhall  secure  for  the  South  a  litei'ary  centre,  u 
>int  at  which  mind  mav  meet  mind,  and  learning;  encounter  learn- 
g.  and  the  wise,  and  the  good,  and  the  cultivated,  may  receive 
rength  and  polish,  and  contidcnee,  and  whence  shall  go  forth  a  tone 
at  shall  elevate  the  whole  country.  We,  of  all  men,  should  bo  the 
ost  highly  cultivated,  because  we  have  the  most  loisuix).  Labor  is 
frformed  among  us  by  a  caste,  and  there  is,  in  ccmsequence,  a  large 
Kly  of  nu^n,  who  can  devote  themselves  to  th^  elegancies  of  litera- 
re,  and  to  such  a  culture  as  shall  nuike  their  homes  the  envy  of  all 
nds.  The  world  is  trying  hard  to  persuade  us  that  a  sl.iveholding 
^oplo  cannot  be  a  people  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  culture, 
ecnuse  for  the  last  seventy  years,  in  the  necessity  which  was  laid 
)on  us  for  hewing  down  our  forests,  and  settling  our  wildernesses, 
B  have  been  neglectful  of  the  details  of  literature,  the  world  has 
ine  to  suppose,  and  has  worked  the  impression  in  upon  ourselves, 
at  our  institutions  are  unfavorable  to  literary  development.  Never 
IS  there  a  grosser  error  i\vav\  v\u«.     ^.\!.l^^t^  \.\i>&  ^«itioa  can  be  es- 
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tablii^hed,  the  literatare  of  the  Hebrews,  a  plavchoWinc:  people  by 
the  direct  permission  of  Goil,  must  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  Life, 
the  pathetic  narratives  of  Moses,  the  songs  of  the  sweet  Psalmist  of 
Israel,  the  eloquence  of  him  whose  lips  were  touched  with  a  live  coal 
from  off  the  altar.  Before  this  opinion  can  be  assented  to,  scholars 
must  cease  to  be  nurtured  upon  the  literature  of  the  Greeks,  another 
dnveholdino;  people,  and  writers  to  find  their  models  for  everj  species 
of  composition  among  the  dramatists,  and  historians,  anf}-  orators, 
and  philosophers  of  Attica  and  Ionia.  Before  this  can  be  main- 
tained, the  Mantuan  swan  must  be  forf»otten,  the  lessons  and  ex- 
ample of  the  greatest  rhetorican  the  world  has  ever  known  must  be 
put  aside,  and  statesmen  must  cease  to  leani  their  wisdom  at  the  feet 
of  Ca»sar  and  of  Tacitus,  for  Rome  was  a  slaveholding  power  of  the 
intensest  sternness.  And  upon  what  has  been  reared  the  literary 
greatness  of  our  fatherland  ?  Upon  her  classification  of  society,  and 
upon  her  collegiate  arrangements,  which  have  enabled  a  portion  of 
her  people  to  devote  themselves,  without  interruption,  to  literary 
pursuits.  This  great  advantage  we  possess,  by  means  of  that  very 
institution  which  is  supposed  to  check  literary  progress.  And  we 
should  now  begin  to  use  it.  Hitherto  the  South  has  been  expanding 
herself — enlarging  her  borders,  and  working  up  her  resources — 
"  mewing,"  as  Milton  grandly  expresses  it,  "  her  mighty  youth," — 
but  now  should  she  find  time  for  nobler  things,  and  enter  upon  a 
friendly  and  glorious  rivalry  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  letters  and 
culture.  There  is  secured  to  us,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  thought  and  expression  ;  we  have 
that  division  of  classes  which  makes  one  a  laboring  and  the  other  a 
dominant  class— one  a  working  and  the  other  a  thinking  and  govern- 
ing class;  we  possess,  through  our  monopoly  of  some  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  staples  of  the  world,  sources  of  unbounded  wealth. 
What  more  do  we  need  ?  Nothing  })nt  the  perception  of  our  own 
resources — but  the  determination  to  assert  our  rightful  place  among 
the  learned  of  the  earth — but  the  will  to  lay  aside  i)etty  dilferences 
and  unite  upon  a  grand  foundation  for  letters  and  religion. 

And  this  University  will  not  interfere  with  the  existing  institutions 
of  the  States.  Even  now,  after  centuries  of  duration,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  thirty  millions  of  people,  Oxford  docs  not  matriculate 
more  than  four  hundred  students  annually.  This  is  the  number  of 
men,  de*Ynanding  the  highest  education,  who  knock  at  her  doors. 
Supposing  that  this  should  he  the  number  apj)lying  annually  at  our 
University,  tltis  would  not  deprive  the  State  institutions  of  their 
numbers.  The  very  highest  scholarshij)  is  never  sought  for,  save  by 
a  limited  number  of  persons.  A  lesser  amount  of  scholarship  is  all 
that  a  vast  majority  cares  for.  This  highest  scholarsliip,  wln'ch  is 
nec^sary  as  a  standard — which  is  necessary  for  the  reputation  of  a 
country — which  is  essential  to  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  the  South, 
it  is  our  desire  to  furnish.  Tiie  existing  institutions  will  continue  to 
inipply  antl  advance  the  >cholar5ihip  which  they  are  now  ^vvu\«. 
They  will  be  the  sources  whence  we  bbaU  derive  muc\\  o^  ^\xt  v\\^w\^\ 
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I  onr  influence.  Wlien  their  student?  shall  havo  graduated,  if  we 
I  offer  them  a  maturer  cultivation,  they  will  spend  additional 
irs  at  the  UniTer:sity  ;  if  they  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  liter- 
ire  and  the  sciences,  they  will  take  up  their  residence  in  its  neigh- 
liood,  and  liave  fi*co  access  to  its  -libraries,  its  collections,  its  lec- 
e-rooms.  If  they  arc  prepared  to  give  their  lives  to  some 
cialty,  the  means  will  be  afforded  them  for  their  work,  and  the 
liversity  press  be  ready  to  give  their  learning  to  the  world.  And 
ile  the  government  of  this  University  will  be  restricted  to  the 
urch  wliich  founds  it,  so  that  it  may  be  a  unit  and  work  har- 
niously,  itn  academic  halls,  its  lecture-rooms,  its  libraries,  its  coi- 
tions of  science  or  ai  t,  of  whatever  kind,  will  be  freely  opened  to 
Any  man,  no  matter  what  his  religious  opinions  may  be,  may 
ne  and  drink  of  the  waters  that  shall  flow  from  this  fountain, 
h  the  single  restriction  that  ho  comes  not  there  as  a  propagandist, 
'  with  the  intention  of  xuingling  the  poison  of  infidelity  with  its 
•0  waters.  We  desire  to  builJ  a  great  University,  which  shall 
m  its  arms,  far  and  wide,  to  literature,  to  science,  to  art,  to  know- 
ge,  under  the  sacred  sanction  of  religion  as  we  have  received  it 
m  our  fathers. 

io  far  every  step  has  been  securely  taken.     The  location  has  been 
St  judiciously  chosen,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  address  of 

Committee  of  the  Uoard,  with  its  accompanying  maps.  Nine 
lusand  acres  of  land  have  been  given  us  by  the  Sewanee  coal  cora- 
ly,  and  by  the  citizens  of  Franklin  county,  Tennessee.  A  charter 
Incorporation,  which  will  bo  fi)und  in  an  appendix  to  this  address, 
»  been  obtained  from  the  Lojrisluture  of  Tonnessoe.  A  committee 
I  boon  appointed  to  draft  a  plan  of  the  inner  life  of  the  University. 
J  are  collecting  tho  endowment,  and  the  larger  that  endowment 
oraes,  the  wider  will  ho  tlic  scope  of  the  University.  And  its  re- 
ns  to  the  country  would  he  tho  riehcst  dividends  it  could  ever  rc- 
ve,  dividends  that  would  <;ivc  it  security,  reputation,  glory  among 

nations.  And  how  easily  it  can  be  done  !  Here  is  a  ])opulation 
ive  millions  of  people  scattered  over  this  southern  country,  many 
them  abounding  in  wealth,  many  of  them  seeking  for  channels 
ough  which  they  may  dispense  usefully  the  money  which  God  has 
•usted  to  their  care.  A  few  of  these  persons  have  already  con- 
tuted  more  than  one  third  of  tho  sum  stipulated  as  our  starting 
at.  Thirty  persons  have  given  us,  within  a  few  weeks,  over 
)0,0()0.  Shall  not  this  be  an  encouragement  to  others  to  come 
vard,  every  man  according  to  his  ability  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
3d  this  great  scheme  to  its  consummation?  We  have  no  doubt 
t  every  Southern  heart  will  say,  Amen  ! 

Lnd  tho  princii)le  ui)on  whi<*h  wo  havo  set  out  of  never  using  the 
ital  of  our  endowment,  makes  it  very  ctisy  for  every  man  to  do 
part.  lie  may  spread  his  payments  over  any  reasonable  period, 
ure  the  interest,  and  the  principal  may  be  paid  in  instalments,  to 
t  the  convenience  of  the  parties.  In  this  way  very  handsome 
p  may  be  done  for  the  lJ\\v\emVy,x\vv\\w^^\vvt\v,«X  first  sight. 
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m^t  seem  impoflsible  to  the  donor.  All  the  Univerrity  wants  is 
tte  regular  payment  of  the  interest,  with  a  proper  security  of  the 
pfincipal.  Gjive  her  that,  and  she  will  be  as  well  served  as  by  the 
caah,  for  that  would  require  immediately  to  be  reinvested. 

We  have  thought  it  well  thus  to  embody,  in  this  address,  all  our 
hjsikny,  action  and  purposes.  We  feel  those  purposes  to  be  patrioUc ; 
thai  they  look  first  or  last  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country ;  that 
tbej  are  not  the  le^s  national  because  they  r^rd  directly  the  well- 
being  of  that  section  whose  moral  and  intellectual  condition  is  most 
dear  to  us.  And  while  we  would,  with  a  comprehensive  patriotism, 
Hjoice  in  the  advancement  of  all  parts  of  the  Republic  in  everything 
tluit  ean  elevate  and  dignify  us  as  a  people,  we  cannot  forget  that  our 
flnt  duty  is  to  that  portion  which  gave  us  birth,  and  for  whose  intel- 
||lfiiial  and  moral  well-being  we  are,  as  Southern  men,  more  espe- 
elidly  responsible. 

.Take  this  address  home  with  you ;  read  it  in  ycmr  domestic  ciicle ; 
weigh  in  the  balance  against  money  the  worth  of  good  principles 
and  high  education  for  your  children;  summon  before  you  the 
isolation  in  which  the  world  is  attempting  to  place  you  and  your  in- 
slltotions ;  recall  all  you  have  ever  said  that  breathed  of  love  for  the 
Soath,  that  savored  of  indignation  against  those  that  were  warring 
agunst  her ;  bring  to  your  remembrance  your  many  resolutions  for 
iMnefiting  your  homes,  your  many  reproaches  because  your  section 
would  not  vindicate  herself;  above  all,  recollect  that  your  wealth  is 
a  trust  from  God,  for  which  you  must  account  to  him  as  well  as  to 
lociety,  and  determine,  in  the  face  of  all  these  considerations  and 
memories,  whether  you  will  turn  your  back  upon  this  most  promis- 
ing conception,  or  come  up  like  whole-hearted  Southern  and  Chris- 
tian men^and  found  a  University  for  the  South  that  shall  be  wor- 
thy of  our  fathers,  worthy  of  our  children. 

Leokidas  Polk,  i 

Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana^  \ 

o  -c.  y  Connniissionera, 

bT£l*UEN  ElJLIOTT,  j 

Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Georgia,  J 
Nbw-Obleaks,  February  24,  1859. 
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AND  FREEDOM. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  great  speech  to  the  **  young 
men  of  Albany,"  remarked  :  "  It  was  in  Cromwell's  time  that 
there  sprung  up  a  race  of  saints  who  called  themselves  *  fifth 
monarchy'  men ;  and  a  happy,  self-pleased,  and  glorious  people 
they  were,  for  they  had  practised  so  many  virtues,  they  were 
lo  enlightened,  so  perfect,  that  they  got  to  be,  in  the  language 
&f  the  day,  above  *  ordinances.'  That  is  the  higher  law  of  this 
lay,  exactly.     Our  higher  law  is  but  the  o\d  Oioc\*ivckft  <ii  "Oaa 
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;h  monarchy  men'  of  Cromwell's  time  revived.  They  were 
ve  ordinances — walked  about  prim  and  spruce,  self-satisfied, 
ikful  to  God  that  they  were  not  as  other  men ;  but  had 
ined  so  far  to  salvation,  as  to  be  *  above  all  necessity  of 
raint  and  control,  civil  or  religious.' "  And  he  might  have 
Bd»  they  were  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  enemies  that 
1  threatened  the  established  order  of  things;  being enthu- 
ts,  stubborn  fanatics,  who  were  constantly  engaged  in  plots 
the  overthrow  of  all  human  government,  and  every  form  of 
jious  worship.  But  there  is  a  difleronce  between  the  doc- 
e  of  these  wild  visionaries  and  that  of  their  imitators  of 

present  day  in  this :  the  first  derived  their  sanction,  as 
r  contended,  from  the  Word  of  Grod,  as  spoken  in  the  Soripi 
s ;  while  the  latt<^.r  claim  theirs  from  those  lights  which 
law  of  nature  atfords.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  examine 
sources  and  the  principles  of  this  natural  law,  and  to  see 
'  far  they  may  be  applied  to,  or  to  what  extent  they  conflict 
1,  the  duties  of  master  and  slave,  as  recognized  in  the 
tlicrn  IStates. 
•oth  the  Divine  law,  and,  as  contra-distinguished  from  it, 

natural  law,  spring  from  the  immutable  decrees  of  the 
itor;  and  both,  it  is  maintained  by  publicists,  are  equally 
ling  upon  all  men  in  all  places,  and  in  all  tin>e.  There  is, 
over,  this  very  i^rave  distinction  between  them :  one  is  a 
-iatioii  direct Iv  from  God  to  man.  in  terms  that  cannot  be 
taken,  and  therefore  admits  of  no  denial;  and  the  other  is 
•rtained  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  as  applied  "by  man 
self  to  his  own  humanity.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising, 
;  notwithstanding  the  law  of  nature  has  occupied  the  at- 
ion  of  the  most  enlightened  intellects,  no  uniform  and 
sfactnry  system  has  been  promulgated,  of  universal  accept- 
3.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  no  class  of  writers  can  be 
id,  who  dirter  more  radically  or  more  widely  in  their  theo- 
I  or  in  the  application  of  principles,  than  these  same 
^prndiMits,  who  pretend  to  have  discovered  an  invariable 
ilard  of  right  and  wrong  by  which  all  people  are  to  square 
Tactions,  and  to  which  all  human  laws  must  be  subservient, 
h  a  modesty  that  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  rare,  the  spccu- 
)ns  of  th(*sc  closet  philosophers  are  declared  to  possess  as 
;h  force  over  man  as  an  individual,  and  over  man  as  a 
alier  of  society,  as  though  they  came  fresh  from  the  inspira- 

of  the  Bible  it'self.  Thus  has  grown  up,  by  the  acquies- 
ce and  ignorance  of  mankind,  what  may  be  called  the 
ritUM^  law  of  God;  and  thus  has  been  yielded  to  its  ex- 
fj/ers  those  gifts  of  \\H$AoTn\\Vw)cv^v*\\xv^\%Vi'e^  Apostles 
1. 
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The  trath  is,  natural  law  is  less  understood  by  the  mass  of 
men  than  any  other  branch  of  ethical  or  legal  science.  It  is  a 
subject,  perhaps,  too  profound  or  too  intricate  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  persons  who  are  destitute  of  leisure  or  a  taste  for  such 
pursuits.  The  English  language  has  not  been  enriched  by 
more  than  two  productions,  of  which  we  are  aware,  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  this  and  kindred  topics.  And  these,  though 
of  recent  origin,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  added  rather  to 
the  confusion  than  the  elucidation  of  the  points  of  greatest 
difficulty.  Judge  Story's  work,  "  On  the  Conflict  of  Laws," 
in  particular,  is  a  jumble  of  opposite  and  irreconcilable  prin- 
ciples from  beginning  to  end,  and  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
darkness. 

It  is  worthy  also  of  remark,  that  most  of  the  publicists 
who  have  written  on  natural  law,  were  trained  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  civil  law  ;  and  their  theories  are  not  only  imbued  with 
the  learning  of  that  system,  but  they  are  almost  exclusively 
applicable  to  it.  Their  learned  disquisitions  and  elaborate 
argumentations,  for  instance,  on  slavery,  had  reference  to 
predial  slaves — to  slaves  gleboe  adscripti,  as  formerly  known 
in  France  and  Poland,  and  as  at  present  existing  in  Russia 
and  Hungary.  The  slaves  of  those  countries  were  .and  are  of 
the  same  race  with  their  masters ;  all  of  them  being  alike 
Ccmcasian,  Those  writers  knew  nothing  of  the  system  of 
servitude  in  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union,*  and  conse- 
quently their  abstract  treatises  are  entitled  to  little  or  no 
influence  in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  our  **  peculiar  institu- 
tion." Nowhere  have  they  settled,  and  nowhere  have  they 
undertaken  to  settle,  that  it  contravenes  the  natural  law  to 
hold  an  inferior  race  in  bondage  ;  the  law  of  whose  nature  is 
best  developed  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Both  Puflbndorf  and 
Heinecoius  have  made  exceptions  which  tend  to  strengthen 
this  view.  The  latter  says :  "  The  nature  of  some  is  so  fitted 
and  prepared  for  servitude,  that  they  can  neither  direct  their 
own  actions  nor  furnish  their  own  food  and  clothing ;"  and  if 
so,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary,  that  it  must  be  an  act 
of  kindness  and  humanity,  to  place  them  in  bondage,  and  to 
provide  for  their  wants.  It  is  the  neglect  of  this  practical 
distinction  which  exists  among  races,  which  has  been  produc- 
tive of  so  much  error  and  confusion  in  the  minds  of  casuists 
and  others.  In  their  belief  of  an  unbending  rule  of  right 
which  shall  govern  the  actions  of  all  men  alike,  or  in  their 
desire  to  create  such  a  rule,  they  have  forgotten  that  man's 
nature  is  influenced  in  mental,  physical  and  moral  attributes, 
by  the  tatorings  which  he  has  received,  \)'j  iXift  c^aaXwro^  ^*>5^ 
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hioh  he  is  familiar,  by  the  examples  by  which  he  is  snr- 
undcd,  by  the  wants  to  which  he  is  subjected,  and  by  the 
imate  under  which  he  is  reared. 

But  the  want  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas  upon  this  subject  is 
)t  confined  to  men  whose  studies  have  not  been  directed  to 
ich  investigations.  Mr.  Webster,  with  all  his  great  gifts  of 
ind  and  heart,  was  frequently  thrown  into  a  fog  when  he 
)proached  the  discussion  of  slavery,  as  an  abstract  question. 
L  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  so  late  as  1848,  on  the  '^  exclusion 

slavery  from  the  territories,"  alluding  to  the  Southern  States, 
)  says  :  ^*  They  have  a  system  of  local  legislation  on  which 
ivery  rests ;  while  everybody  agrees  that  it  is  against  natu- 
1  law,  or  at  least  against  the  common  understanding  which 
evaiis  among'  men  as  to  what  is  natural  law;^^  and  then  oon- 
auos :  "I  do  not  intend  to  deny  the  validity  of  that  local 
w,  where  it  is  established ;  but  I  say  it  is,  after  all,  local 
w."  Admitting  that  ho  is  right  in  declaring  slavery  a  local 
w,  that  does  not  relieve  the  inconsistency  in  which  he  is  in- 
»lved.  It  is  either  against  natural  late,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is 
[ainst  it,  then  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  God,  and  no 
iman enactments,  no  ''local  laws,"  can  secure  its  ^^ valid' 

A  similar  patent  error  has  pervaded  the  judiciary,  both 
3rth  and  South,  in  many  of  the  earlier  decisions,  and  still  is 
ken  as  a  truth  in  most  of  tlis  so-called  free  States.  Chief 
istice  h^haw,  of  Massachu-sctts,  thus  expounds  the  law  in  a 
iding  case  :  ''  Slavery  being  odious  and  against  natural 
;ht,  cannot  exist  except  by  the  force  of  positive  law."  That 
may  thus  exist,  ho  proceeds  to  decide :  "  Each  State  may, 
r  its  own  convenience,  declare  that  slaves  shall  be  deemed 
operty,  and  the  laws  of  personal  chattels  shall  be  deemed  to 
>ply  to  them  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  they  may  be  bought  and 
Id,  delivered,  attached,  and  levied  upon;  that  trespass  will 
J  for  an  injury  done  to  them,  or  trover  for  converting  them." 
▼ain :  "  If  a  note  of  hand  made  in  New-Orleans  were  sued 
.  here,  and  the  defence  should  be  that  it  was  a  bad  consider- 
lon,  or  without  consideration,  because  given  for  the  price  of 
slave  sold,  it  may  well  be  admitted  that  such  a  defence 
aid  not  prevail ;  because  the  contract  was  a  legal  one  by  the 
^  of  the  place  where  it  was  made."  Now,  the  original 
Dposition  is  wrong,  if  he  is  right  in  the  other  two;  and  they 
3  so  utterly  opposed,  that  no  legal  learning,  no  ingenioQS 
suistry,  can  reconcile  them. 

J'hese  citations,  from  an  eminent  statesman,  and  a  distin- 
shed  judge,  are  sufiicicut  lo  *\\\wft\.i«Aj^  \Jcka  o^iaion  we  ad- 
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ritoibeAf  of  tbe  obnfosion  in  which  the  subject  is  involved.  At 
flM  time  these  vioMrs  were  nttered,  both  were  citizens  of  a 
sIsId  whose  Bill  of  Bights  proclaims  "  all  men  to  be  born  free 
woi^qaalf**  and  that  *^  liberty  is  an  inalienable  right" 
;  Ifc  has  been  decided,  in  other  free  states,  that  a  master  does 
nififl'lase  his  property  in  a  slave,  by  merely  passing  through  the 
hrilntories  of  those  states,  or  by  making  a  temporary  sojourn 
kttlre :  because  of  the  comity  which  exists  among  nations. 
TIfis  comity  of  nations  means,  simply,  that  regard  for  the  laws 
ribd  inirtitutions  of  independent  sovereignties,  which  common 
pdHfeness  dictatos,  in  the  intercoarse  of  individuals.  But 
^ifeerD,  and  in  what  code  of  ethics  or  of  law,  was  it  requiredi 
dnt  a  ^in — a  violation  of  God's  law — a  trespass  upon  the-jn- 
riSenable  rights  of  man— should  be  treated  with  such  tender 
fiirbdaranoe  and  condescension  ?  In  all  these  and  similar  cases, 
iifii  judiciary  are  compelled  to  meet  the  question  of  slavery  as 
afibot,  and  as  a  reality  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  what  to  some  of 
Uiam  is  even  more  formidable,  a  ranting,  ignorant,  and  fanatical 
qilrft  among  the  populace.  In  the  conflict  between  duty  and 
puUio  opinion,  in  the  vain  hope  to  reconcile  the  two,  they 
ukfB  adopted  reasoning,  which  is  false,  Jesuitical,  and  unten- 
able. Instead  of  being  the  tribunes  of  the  people — a  break- 
^irftter  i^inst  the  waves  of  despotism — it  is  to  be  feared  they 
are  becoming  as  ready  to  truckle  to  the  clamors  of  the  mob,  on 
tliis  subject,  as  the  demagogae  or  the  partisan. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  these  obscurities  exist  in  the  natural 
law-— obscurities  which  a  Delphic  oracle  would  be  unable  to 
Mbom — we  deny  the  authority  and  ability  of  self-constituted 
interpreters  to  prescribe  a  rule  of  action,  independent  and  out- 
ride of  Revelation,  which  is,  or  can  be,  universal  and  infallible 
in  its  operation,  and  capable  of  reaching,  alike,  all  beings  who 
bear  the  human  form.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that,  in 
the  diversity  of  colors  and  of  races  which  exist  on  the  earth, 
there  is  an  eqaal  diversity  of  physical  conformation,  a  still 
greater  diversity  of  mental  organization,  and  that  no  law  of 
nature  has  yet  been  discovered  that  harmonizes  with  the  na- 
ture of  all,  and  is  imperative  alike  on  all.  Nomadic  nations 
have  a  law  of  their  nature,  which  teaches  them  to  love  their 
wild  freedom,  and  to  delight  in  locomotion,  in  idleness,  and  in 
freebooting ;  and  every  attempt  to  subjugate  them  to  labor  for 
themselves  or  for  others,  has  resulted  in  failure.  On  the 
other  hand,  negroes,  being  by  nature  lazy,  listless,  and  indif- 
ferent, fall  into  servitude  without  serious  constraint.  The 
oolor  of  their  skins,  and  the  formation  of  their  eyes^  ad^'^\*\.VkSi.tc^ 
to  hot  climates  and  exposure  to  the  sun  *,  wVvAq  \)cL^vt  xo\^\)l^x 
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3,  low  intellectual  vigor,  want  of  nervous  excitability, 
i  habits,  and  tractable  dispositions,  peculiarly  fit  them 
condition  of  labor  and  dependence.  In  no  other  state  are 
iapable  of  development.  The  law  of  nature  thus  points, 
ngly,  to  the  only  mode  by  which  their  usefulness  and 
less  may  be  promoted.  From  the  abundance  of  proof 
id  to  establish  this  statement,  we  quote,  by  preference, 
he  celebrated  state  paper  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  British 
:er,  Mr.  Fakenham  :  '*  The  census,  and  other  docu- 
,  show  thati  in  all  instances  in  which  the  States  have 
ed  the  former  relation  between  the  two  races,  the  oondi- 
if  the  African,  instead  of  being  improved,  has  become 
They  have  been  invariably  sunk  into  vice  and  pau- 
),  accompanied  by  the  bodily  and  mental  inflictions  in- 

thcrcto— deafness,  blindness,  insanity,  and  idiocy,  to  a 
)  without  example  ;  while  in  all  other  States  which  have 
sd  the  ancient  relation,  they  have  improved  greatly,  in 

respect — in  number,  c«)mfort,  and  morals,  as  the  fol- 
;  facts,  taken  from  such  sources,  will  serve  to  illus- 

hc  number  of  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiots,  and  insane, 
ne<{roes  in  the  States  that  have  changed  the  ancient  re« 
between  the  races,  is  one  out  of  every  ninety-six  ;  while 
.»  »^tates  adhering  to  it,  it  is  one  out  of  every  six  hun- 
.nd  5>ev(jnty-two  ;  that  is,  seven  to  one  in   favor  of  the 

as  compared  with  the  former. 

ho  number  of  negroes  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idi- 
id  insane,  paupers,  and  in  prison,  in  the  States  tliat  liave 
ed,  is  one  out  of  every  six  ;  and  in  the  States  tliat  have 
ne  out  of  every  hundred  and  fifty-four  ;  or  twenty-two 

against  the  former,  as  compared  with  the  latter, 
aking  the  two  extremes  of  North  and  South : — In  the 
of  Maine,  the  number  of  negroes  returned  as  deaf  and 
,  blind,  insane,  and  idiots,  by  the  census  of  1S40,  is  one 

every  twelve ;  and  in  Florida,  by  the  same  returns,  is 
it  of  every  eleven  hundred  and  five  ;  or  ninety-two  to 
a  favor  of  the  slaves  of  Florida,  as  compared  with  the 
lacks  of  Maine." 

tate  of  bondage,  if  these  facts  can  be  relied  on,  is  consis- 
^'ith  the  law  of  the  negro's  nature.  So  far  from  depres- 
him,  in  the  social  scale,  it  elevates  him ;  so  far  from 
ing  him  to  misery,  it  promotes  his  happiness ;  so  far  from 
3ring  with  the  law  of  his  increase,  it  advances  it ;  so  far 
corrupting  his  morals,  or  enfeebling  the  vigor  of  his  con- 
on,  its  infiuenco  tei\v\s  \.o  W\q\i  d^N^lo^ment  and  perfec- 
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IMl  It  is,  therefore,  nonsense,  a  soleoism,  a  gross  perversion 
iifthe  laws  whioh  regalate  ethical  science,  to  denounce  ai  sys- 
last  fraught  with  such  results,  contrary  to  natural  law. 
.  -But  there  is  another  and  larger  class  of  men,  opposed  to  the 
iMitutions  of  the  South,  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  the 
ipeeulatione  of  publicists  or  philosophers.  They  boldly  as- 
JMime  that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  that 
mety  master  who  holds  a  person  in  bondage  is  guilty  of  a 
mobstrous  wrong,  and  imperils  his  immortal  soul.  The  chief 
ioihorlty  relied  on  in  support  of  this  empty  declaration,  is 
those  memorable  words  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  : 
^We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are 
ereated  equal ;  that,  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
diHain  Inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these,  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pui^uit  of  happiness."  In  order  to  comprehend  the 
MI  meaning  of  this  sentence,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  know 
Hm  circumstances  under  whioh  it  was  written,  and  the  ends  it 
pioposedtoaceomplish,  but  the  contending  schools  of  political 
friiilosophy  should  be  understood.  Scarce  a  century  and  a 
qnarter  had  passed  since  the  English  people  had  led  an  English 
monarch  from  his  throne  to  the  block,  in  vindication  of  their 
oteistitutional  freedom,  and  after  a  brief  period  of  self-govern- 
ment, a  protectorate,  and  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  mon- 
archy had  ensued.  It  was  during  these  struggles  that  one 
aide  asserted,  ^^  To  contest  the  power  of  kings,  is  to  dispute  the 
power  of  Crod ;"  while  the  other  vehemently  maintained  the 
original  political  equality  of  men,  and  their  right  to  alter,  or 
ftBolish  the  form  of  government  under,  which  they  lived.  It 
WB8  for  advocating  these  last  principles,  at  war  as  they  were 
wHh  the  law  of  nature,  as  expounded  by  the  monarchists,  that 
tiie  noble  Vane,  the  gallant  Russell,  and  the  stern  Sidney,  suf- 
fered as  traitors.  The  American  colonies,  beneath  the  shades 
of  the  wilderness,  sympathized  with  the  doctrines,  and  lament- 
ed the  fates  of  thooe  disinterested  and  patriotic  men.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, with  that  far-reaching  knowledge  of  human  nature  for 
which  he  was  ever  distinguished,  took  advantage  of  these  feel- 
ings, and  re-awakened  those  sentiments  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  took  the  extremest 
ground.  He  went  further  than  had  been  advanced  by  them,. 
or  by  any  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  who  had  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  rights  of  man.  Even  Sidney,  of  whose  work  on 
the  "  Science  of  Governments^  Jeffrey  said,  "  There  is  not  a 
line  in  it,  scarce,  but  what  is  treason,"  falls  far  short  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  ideas,  although  to  his  work  Mr.  3feiJ^t?!OTv\&  \\A^V 
ed  for  many  of  bis  views  ;  indeed,  his  doctnu^  ol  e^tX^Joj  '"^^ 
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dialed  by  that  author.  Sidney  remarks,  "  that  equality 
;h  is  just  among  equals,  is  just  only  among  equals.  But 
.  as  are  base,  ignorant,  vicious,  slothful,  or  cowardly,  are 
>qnal,  in  natural  or  acquired  virtues,  to  the  generous,  wise, 
int,  and  industrious,  nor  equally  useful  in  the  societies  in 
jh  they  live.  They  cannot,  therefore,  have  an  equal  part 
le  government  of  them  ;  they  cannot  equally  provide  for 
jommon  good."  Mr.;Calhoun  expresses,  in  his  ^^Disquisition 
rovernment"  the  same  idea,  still  more  forcibly :  "  These 
t  and  dangerous  errors  have  their  origin  in  the  prevalent 
ion,  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal ;  than  which 
ing  can  be  more  unfounded  and  false.  It  rests  upon  the 
mption  of  a  fact,  which  is  contrary  to  universal  observa- 
,  in  whatever  light  it  may  be  regarded.  It  is,  indeed,  dif- 
t  to  explain  how  an  opinion,  so  destitute  of  all  sound  rea- 
could  have  been  so  extensively  entertained.  Men,^'  he 
tier  proceeds,  "  instead  of  being  born  free  and  equal,  are 
subject  not  only  to  parental  authority,  but  to  the  laws 
institutions  of  the  country  where  bom,  and  under  whoso 
3ction  they  dra\y  their  first  breath." 
o  state  of  society  exists,  no  government  exists,  in  which, 
mder  which,  all  men  are  born  equal.  It  is  contrary  to 
law  which  the  Creator  has  stamped  upon  the  nature  and 
us  of  man.  Abstractedly,  man  may  be  born  to  equal 
ical  rights,  in  countries  where  no  disabilities  of  colors  or 
s  arc  established  ;  where  no  difl'erence  in  sex  is  known, 
'  known,  no  distinctions  of  power  or  precedence  are  allowed 
Lvor  of  the  male  over  the  fomale  ;  and  where  the  hereditary 
ciplo,  in  regard  to  privileges  and  property,  is  abolished  ; 
if  such  a  country  can  be  founil,  the  inequalities  of  wealth, 
J,  morals,  passions,  instincts,  and  of  physical  constitution, 
still  bo  presented. 

ut  stronger  arguments  than  even  these,  showing  that  Mr. 
arson's  doctrine  is  the  dream  of  an  enthusiast  or  visionary, 
was  never  intended  fur  a  practical  principle  in  govern- 
t,  are  derived  from  contemporaneous  history.  In  his  list 
rievances  against  England,  there  is  no  allusion  to  slavery 
the  slave-trade,  both  of  which  were  originally  introdnced 
the  country  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  colonists. 
<uch  principle  as  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  was  en- 
ted  on  the  '*  Articles  of  Confederation,"  though  those 
lies  had  their  origin  in  the  same  Congress,  were  considered, 
:ted,  and  passed,  by  the  same  men  who  proclaimed  the 
aration  of  Independence.  When  they  came  before  the 
TibJies  of  the  diffcieut  S\.a\.eis,  wo  c^^^^VkcstA  vi^ve  raised 
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gtum  ing oatof  Hm  omission,  and  when  finally  ratified,no  amend- 
wmtkt  of  this  kind  was  snggested.  Nor  is  it  recognized  in  the 
Qmatitntion  of  the  United  States.  In  the  debates  in  the 
OTDfBntion,  in  the  oompromises  whioh  led  to  the  adoption 
aC  that  instmment,  in  the  controversies  whioh  ensued 
irfwn  the  ^nestion  of  ratification  was  presented  to  the  inde- 
pvndeat  lodl  legislatures  or  oonventions,  if  any  snoh  doctrine  • 
^w  aiaintained  it  has  escaped  our  notice.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
piiieiple  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  our  government,  and 
VDanaistent  with  liie  genius  of  all  good  gnvernment  Though 
■jtiotjil  in  the  hill  of  rights  of  some  of  the  original  thirteen 
■tall)  I,  it  was  practicaUy  flouted  in  the  body  of  their  re- 
■pstotive  constitutions,  and  has  been  since  practically  flouted 
um  their  laws,  by  their  judiciary,  and  still  more  by  their  peo- 
pls.  It  may  be  said  to  be  ignored  to  this  day  by  every  State 
Mhtfae  Union.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  Northern 
fltetes,  even  nominally,  ^ere  is  no  equality  of  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights  extended  to  the  white  and  black  races.  The  latter, 
i»  the  free  States,  are  essentially  as  degraded  in  caste,  as 
Iqlmor  in  rank  and  condition,  as  proscribed  by  the  conventuals 
aC:aooiety ,  and  as  efiectually  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  as  the 
ala;ves  of  the  South. 

-  The  second  branch  of  the  proposition,  viz. :  that  life,  liberly, 
•■d  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  are  inalienable  rights,  is  eqfhally 
votenable.  If  they  are  inalienable  rights  they  cannot  be 
tsansferred,  sold,  nor  taken  away  ;  and  to  do  so  contravenes 
tta  law  of  God.  That  is  the  pwposition,  stripped  of  all  dis- 
^taiae.  If  true,  every  government  is  a  despotism  ;  every  Uw 
isgnlating  human  action  an  iniquity ;  and  the  whole  frame- 
work  of  society  is  based  upon  sin,  is  a  blander — a  fraud  and  a 
Mbelupon  humanity.  If  governments  have  been  instituted  by 
aaen,  and  are  but  aggregations  of  individuals,  what  right  have 
lliey  to  abridge  or  alienate  those  blessings  which  Qtod  has 
eoofsrred  on  man,  when  man  himself  cannot  abridge  or 
alieiiate  them  without  putting  his  soul  in  jeopardy  ?  A  sin  in 
Ike  individual  is  equally  a  sin  in  a  number  of  individuals. 
Ihe  case  is  not  altered  because  it  is  done  by  the  arm  of  the 
jsovereign  power,  or  under  the  sanction  of  municipal  laws. 
These  sink  into  insignificance  and  dwindle  into  nothingness 
bafore  the  law  of  nature.  Nor  is  it  altered,  because  it  may  be 
intended  as  a  measure  of  defence  and  of  protection  to  the 
largest  number  ;  since  no  such  plea  can  avail  in  a  case  when 
i^  law  hangs,  imprisons,  or  brands  with  infamy,  a  citizen, 
and  takes  his  labor  and  property  for  public  ^\ir\vo^^iA^  ^VkKti. 
Ifaa  same  law  is  so  inconsistent  as  to  deiio\xii<(^  \)^^  ^b^vcl^  ^<:^^ 
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n  the  citizen  undertakes  to  do  them  without  the  interven- 
of  the  state.  Nor  is  it  altered,  because  man,  upon  the 
ation  of  the  social  compact,  surrendered   to  the  constitn- 

authorities  the  right  to  inflict  punishment  upon  him  in 
3vent  he  violated  the  law ;  for,  if  the  rights  belonging  to 
are  inalienable,  he  can  no  more  transfer  them  to  the  state 
I  ho  can  to  his  fellow,  ^uch  a  concession  on  the  part  of 
Mtizcn,  and  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by  the  state,  are, 
efore,  sinful,  nugatory,  and  void.  The  argument,  when 
led  to  this  extremity,  conclusively  proves  that  man  has 
inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
ss,  or  it  proves  that  all  cstablisihed  systems  of  government 
founded  in  absurdity  and  wickedness.  It  proves  that  Mr. 
3rson  was  wrong,  or  that  everybody  else  has  been  wrong, 
)  yet,  and  will  probably  so  remain. 

he  doctrine  which  the  exf^erienco  and  the  wisdom  of  man- 
1  has  sanctioned,  in  oar  judgment,  is  this :  Life  is  a  gift 
wise  purposes  from  Grod  to  man,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
ng  and  impious,  from  the  mere  desire  of  dying,  or  from  his 
L  selfishness  or  passion,  or  for  want  of  courage  to  undergo 
conflicts  and  t<3mptations  that  beset  his  path,  or  from  the 
ulse  of  despair,  or  the  gratification  of  revenge,  to  perish 
lis  own  hand.  But  it  may  be  an  act  of  the  most  exalted 
)isin  and  of  the  purest  piety,  to  oiler  up  his  life  on  the  altar 
lis  country ;  or  lor  the.  sake  of  a  great  principle,  or  to  per- 
1  a  large  good  to  others.     Yattel,  in  his  work  adapting  the 

of  nations  to  the  law  of  nature,  expressly  maintains  this 
brine,  and  nienf  ions,  in  high  terms  of  eulogy,  that  noble 
ss  patriot,  Arnold  de  Winkelreid,  who,  at  the  battle  of 
ipacli,  formed  the  generous  design  of  saving  his  country 
sacrificing  himself:  ^^  My  friends,"  said  he,  to  his  comrades 
irms,  **  I  am  going  this  day  to  give  my  life  to  procure  you 

victory."  He  did  so,  and  his  country  was  saved.  The 
Tiory  of  such  men  is  cherished  by  the  universal  sentiment 
nankind  ;  and,  certainly,  what  strikes  every  human  heart 
right  cannot  be  grossly  and  sinfully  wrong.  Nor  is  it 
trary  to  the  Divine  law,  if  we  may  decide  the  question  by 
example  of  that  ^'  noble  army  of  martyrs"  who  have  died 
ler  than  abandon  their  religion ;  or  by  the  veneration  in 
icli  they  are  held  by  the  most  learned  and  most  conscientious 
lU  Christian  lands. 

jiberty  is  a  term  not  easy  to  define.  There  are  so  many 
ieties,  to  which  the  general  term  is  applicable— so  many 
mings  into  which,  with  equal  truth,  it  may  be  rendered — 
nany  phases  in  wVic\\'\lWa\i<i^u«AA\«\ft.>j\«k^»\iaidered— - 
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Mmany  abfttmotions  which  have  been  attached  to  it — eo 
anny  oiroumstanoes  in  the  history  of  man  as  an  individaal 
-aMd  as  a  citizen  of  the  oomrounity  to  which  it  may  be  applied — 
liiat  it  is  oftentimes  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  distinctions 
Kkith  which  it  is  used  by  writers,  politicians,  find  publicists. 
4iit  we  take  it  that  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
tOftrenoe  is  to  civil  liberty,  that  liberty  which  a  man  enjoys, 
iMr  is  entitled  to  enjoy,  as  a  citizen  and  a  member  of  society. 
lb  this  sense  it  simply  means,  *^  protection  or  checks  against 
^feodde  interference,  whether  this  be  from  individuals,  from 
inasses,  or  from  government.  The  highest  amount  of  liberty 
eomes  to  signify  the  safest  guarantees  of  undisturbed  legiti- 
mate action,  and  Ihe  most  efficient  checks  against  undue  inter- 
*Aranoe.''  This  interpretation,  from  Dr.  Lieber,  b  adopted ; 
Inasmuch  as  no  civilian,  with  whose  writings  we  are  familiar, 
ftiil^  devoted  more  study  to  the  subject,  or  has  offered  a  more 
iMtiafactory  explanation.  Liberty,  then,  is  the  result  of  gov- 
Mhment,  and  all  those  vague  and  unsubstantial  theories,  which 
Aititend  that  every  one  who  enters  into  the  social  compact  sur- 
noders  a  portion  of  his  liberty,  unless  it  be  the  liberty  of  the 
pirate  or  freebooter,  or  the  liberty  of  acting  wrong,  are  false 
^iad  erroneous.  In  fact  man  being,  by  the  divine  law — ^the 
instinct  of  his  nature — social  and  gregarious,  is  impelled,  by 
•n  irresistible  impulse,  into  society,  and  society,  by  laws 
^aally  imperative,  is  impelled  into  government ;  each  a  con- 
dition as  the  natural  state — ^that  is,  a  state  of  absolute  inde- 
pendence, of  a  distinct  and  segregate  existence — ^never  has  ex- 
itfCed,  and  never  can  exist.  So  long  as  man  is  a  dependent 
oieature,  so  long  as  affinities  between  the  opposite  sexes  con- 
tlnne,  so  long  as  affection  toward  offspring  and  kindred  and 
friends  remains  in  the  human  bosom,  so  long  as  the  desire  for 
property  forms  a  part  of  the  nature  of  man,  he  will  consort 
•nd  mingle  with  his  fellows,  and  therefore  requires  protection 
from  the  stronger  arm  of  government,  that  he  may  enjoy  undis- 
tarbed  the  blessings  he  has  already  acquired,  and  those  which 
be  has  a  hope  or  a  desire  of  acquiring.  Hence,  if  civil  liberty 
is  the  result  of  government,  it  is  not  a  natural,  and,  as  a  con- 
fsquence,  not  an  inalienable  right.  The  power  which  confer- 
red it  may  take  it  away,  under  the  laws  and  constitutional 
ferms  which  have  been  prescribed.  To  deprive  him  of  it  in 
ftny  other  way  is  tyranny.  If  it  is  not  inalienable,  man  has 
m  right  to  surrender  it ;  to  sell  it,  to  give  it  away,  or  to  dispose 
of  it  as  he  thinks  proper,  provided  he  makes  no  infringement 
tqK>n  the  rights  of  others,  interferes  in  no  wise  witVvtVift  4>aM\^» 
he  owes  to  the  state,  and  is  not  thus  enaYAed  V>  ^\c\di  \aTs\B^ 
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om  ihe  influence  of  its  laws.  By  the  old  colonial  laws  of 
ew-York,  it  was  allowable  for  Christians  to  hold  in  bondage 
such  as  have  willingly  sold  or  shall  sell  themselves."  In- 
sputably  a  similar  doctrine  is  recognized  by  the  practice  of 
10  Federal  Government,  which  sanctions  the  right  of  every 
tizen  to  place  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  of  hb 
itivity  by  a  change  of  his  allegiance.  If  he  chooses,  he  may 
)como  a  serf  in  Russia,  a  bondman  in  Arabia,  or  a  slave  in 
urkey,  upon  the  same  principle  that  he  can  enter  into  the 
)Ilieries  of  England  as  a  laborer,  flourish  as  a  specnlator  in 
le  funds  under  the  imperial  sway  of  Napoleon,  or  bow  as  a 
ibject  to  the  despotism  of  Spain.  It  is  preposterous  to  hold, 
lat,  while  the  law  will  aflbrd  a  protection  to  a  man  who  de- 
rcs  to  aliene  his  freehold  or  his  chattels — will  aid  him  to 
ione  his  wife,  for  a  just  cause — will  allow  him,  with  certain 
istrictions,  to  aliene  his  children,  if  he  chooses — will  suffer 
im  to  aliene  his  religion  or  his  country,  as  his  caprice  or  his 
iterest  may  dictate — at  the  same  time  will  deny  him  the 
rivilege  to  aliene  himself  for  a  number  of  days,  for  a  term  of 
ears,  or  even  for  life. 

But  whether  these  conclusions  be  just  or  not,  is  immaterial, 
nee  Mr.  Jeflerson  hud  no  reference  to  the  personal  liberty  of 
ic  citizen,  except  as  it  might  be  disregarded  or  trampled 
n  by  government,  in  contempt  of  law.  Contemplating  it  in 
lis  pf>int  of  view  his  doctrine  is  equally  at  fault,  for,  within 
10  limits  of  its  constitutional  powers,  the  state  can  restrain, 
'gitiniately,  the  aelious  of  the  individual,  in  every  pursuit  in 

hich  he  embarks,  and  can  punish  him  for  every  crime  which 
e  commits.  It  may  foice  him  into  its  armies  and  navies 
i^ainst  his  will ;  it  may  make  him  labor  on  its  highways,  or 
jrve  on  its  juries,  or  pay  its  taxes,  or  even  to  neglect  his 
vvn  business  to  be  a  witness  for  another.  So,  also,  if  his  rela- 
on  to  the  state  be  of  such  a  character  that  he  cannot  be 
therwiso  kept  in  the  line  of  duty,  it  may  compel  him  to  work 
)r  his  own  support ;  it  may  imprison  him  to  restrain  the  vio- 
mce  of  his  turbulent  temper ;  or,  if  necessary  to  a  due  sub- 
iction  of  his  rebellious  spirit,  it  may  place  a  master  over  him, 
'ho  shall  receive  the  |)roceeds  of  his  skill  or  his  industry, 
'hese  things  are  actually  done  in  the  sanitary  police  or  penal 
iws  of  most  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  are  embodied  io 
10  codes  of  the  best-regulated  and  freest  governments.  This 
3ing  true  of  the  powers  and  action  of  governments  in  refer- 
ice  to  those  who  arc  technically  citizens — it  may,  for  its 
rt'u  security,  and  for  the  greater  good  of  it«  people,  and  for 
e  g^reater  good  of  ai\  "lufcuoi  istc^^  i^^^\AaLt«»  a  system  of  ser- 
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▼itnde  already  existiDg,  or  oondemn  others  of  the  same  elass 
to  slavery,  without  trespassing  further  upon  human  rights 
Aan  itdoeSi  properly  and  legitimately,  in  the  instances  first  cited. 

If  this  reasoning  fails  to  satisfy  the  candid  inquirer  that  the 
BMaration  of  Independence  enunciates  an  evident  untruth 
.JMtoad  of  a  self-evident  truth,  still  the  opponents  of  slavery 
■MB  not  advanced  in  their  arguments  or  their  wishes.  For 
>Miiher  the  anthon  of  that  immortal  instrument,  nor  the  com- 
rMdfetee  who  gave  it  their  appipbation,  nor  the  Congress  which 
>dbpted  it,  intended  to  include  withi^i  its  spirit  Uiat  servile 
9mi  degraded  olass  of  beings,  who  were  then  under  the  laws 
at  the  mother-country,  and  under  the  legislative  enactments 
and  judicial  decisions  of  the  colonies,  in  the  condition  of 
riavory.  That  this  proposition  is  correct  it  is  not  difficult  to 
jpw»o.  Had  the  slave  population  been  aimed  at  as  well  as  the 
-AsOf  many  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  in  that  Congress, 
iMlading  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  were  voluntarily  proclaiming 
Atfir  own  infamy ;  since,  being  slaveholders,  they  were  guill^ 
of  s«n  unpardonable  and  monstrous  iniquity.  If  they  htul  felt 
Aat  they  were  treading  upon  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  black 
jme,  the  plain  and  imperative  duty  devolved  upon  them  to 
aimuroit  them  instantly.  Nor  should  they  have  paused  then. 
Ahey  ought  to  have  denounced  the  whole  system  of  slavery  as 
iBOonsistent  wiUi  natural  laws,  as  an  outrage,  and  a  sin. 
'!lhat  those  tried  and  fearless  men  did  nothing  of  the  kind  for- 
ever disposes  of  the  question.  What  a  portion  of  them  may 
iMive  done  many  years  afterward,  or  in  their  dying  bequests, 
does  not  weaken  this  impregnable  position. 

The  idea  that  slavery  as  then  existing  was  denounced  in  the 
Declaration  of  ludependence,  is  unsupported  by  contemporane- 
ous evidence.  It  is  altogether  modern.  On  the  contrary,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  has  been  stated,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  constitutions  of 'all  the  States  continued  to  recognize 
■kivery  until  the  people  of  the  Nortii  learned,  from  experience, 
that  African  labor  was  unadapted  to  their  ungenial  soil,  and 
still  more  ungenial  climate.  It  was  not  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls,  or  to  satisfy  their  consciences — ^it  was  to  save 
their  pockets  that  led  to  its  abolition.  And  when  that  was 
iwoived  on,  it  was  made  prospective,  and  so  gradual  in  its 
operation  as  to  be  almost  unfelt.  Had  it  been  in  their  estima- 
tion so  great  and  heinous  a  sin  to  hold  a  slave  then  as  it  is 
now,  it  would  seem  that  they  should  have  lost  not  a  moment 
in  the  work  of  enfranchisement.  It  should  have  been  done 
qaiokly,  promptly,  and  wit-h  hearty-good  vrvU.  It  %Vl^\xV^ 
have  been  stricken  from  their  statutes  and  tVievt  Vwi^^Xt^^'^s^ 
wd  forever. 
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A  QRRAT  theme,  truly,  oonsidored  in  its  vast  extent  and  unity 
of  character,  its  adaptation  by   soil,  climate,  minerals,  and 
exemption  from  obstacles,  to  easy  intercourse  among  its  in- 
habitants ;  greater  still,  in  view  of  the  wonder-working  develop- 
ments of  industry  and  civili2;^tion,  now  in  progress ;   and 
greatest  of  all,  in  what;  it  is  surely  destined  to  become,  even 
in  that  brief  period  of  time  measured  by  the  lives  of  persons 
now  in  being.     In  extent,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  plains  on 
the  earth's  surface ;  stretching  northward  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  bounded  on  its  east  and  west 
borders  by  the  crests  of  the  mountain  chains  of  the  continent, 
thousands  of  miles  apart.  Below  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude 
this  valley  embraces  not  loss  than  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
square  miles.     Of  this  vast  expanse,  not  less  than  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  square  miles  are  fertile  and  in  a  good  climate. 
Here  are  sixteen  hundred  millions  of  acres  ready  to  yield 
support,  when  all  its  resources  are  brought  into  use,  to  sixteen 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants.     This  would  exceed  by  sixty 
per  cent,  the  present  population  of  our  globe.    With  a  density 
equal  to  Riili^ium,  it  would  cnntain  seven  hundred  millions; 
equal  to  llDlland  and  Groat  Britain,  six  hundred  millions;  to 
Franco,  four  humlr(5(l  and  sixty  millions;  to  Austrian  empire 
and  Massachusetts,  four  hundred  millions  ;  or  to  Prussia,  three 
hundred  and  ninety  millions.     This  territory  will  number,  in 
1860,  not  less  than  twenty-two  millions ;  which  will  increase, 
during  the  next  twenty  years,  to  not  less  than  forty-five  mil- 
lions.     Our  estimate  for  the  coming  century,  is  represented 
by  the  following  figures:   1860,  twenty-two  millions;   1S80, 
forty-five  millions;   1900,  eighty  millions;   1920,  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions;  1940,  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions; 
and  in  1960,  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions.     It  would  then 
be  less  densely  settled  than  Massachusetts  and  the   best  im- 
proved countries  of  Europe  aro  at  this  time.     Taking  into 
account  the  probable  immigration  from  the  Atlantic   border 
and  from  Europe,  it  is  scarcely  over-sanguine  to   expect  an 
increase,  within  the  ci)min<j:  canturv,   whioh  will   brini?  the 
aggregate  up  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

The  progress  of  the  twenty-two  millions  now  upon  this  plain, 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  in  1900,  and  to  a  high 
degree  of  wealth  atvd  tgWu^vcv^^aI,  ^vi^vcv^  1q  b<i  guaranteed  by 
the  facility  of  iatetoouta^i  \^\i\c'\\  \)a^  woMot^Vy^  ^\  \\&  ^w«w^ 
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Murfaoe  and  its  magnifioe^t  lakes  and  rivers  hold  ont  to  their 
aeoeptanoe.  It  is  one  plain,  nnbroken  by  any  notable  obstmo- 
tion  to  easy  commnnioation  of  its  various  seotions  with  eaoh 
oliier.  This  unity  of  physical  character  is  being  strengthened 
Iqr  uon  bands,  every  day  made  longer  and  stronger ;  and  by  a 
aoiiyu  power  in  engineering,  increasing  in  cheapness  and 
sfioieDoy  year  by  year,  on  all  the  rivers,  lakes  and  railways 
of  the  vast  area,  naw  materials  for  the  motors  that,  on  lake, 
OTV,  ooean,  and  railway,  are  to  work  oat  results  which,  if  we 
oonld  foresee,  would  appear  nothing  less  than  miracles,  are 
■••vided  in  the  immense  coal  and  iron  deposits  that  are  fonnd 
w. every  great  section  of  the  plain  and  underlie  no  small  por- 
isoo  of  its  sar&oe.  And  not  alone  on  the  highways  of  com- 
are  these  wonder-working  motors  to  manifest  their 
In  workdiop  and  mine,  on  the  farm  and  plantation, 
wherever  else  machinery  can  be  employed,  steam  will  do 
work  of  hnman  muscle,  and,  by  its  rapid  increase,  will 
ragment  exchangeable  products  to  an  extent  scarcely  an- 
iMpated  by  the  most  hopeful  optimist  of  the  present  day.  In 
idering  the  proximate  future  of  this  North  American  plain, 
should  fail  to  do  it  justice  were  we  to  leave  ocft  of  view 
great  sources  of  immigration^the  modern  hives  of 
inations,  that  have  begun  to  send  their  swarms  of  snperflaous 
nopnlation  to  settle  down  on  its  woodlands  and  prairies.  This 
immigration,  great  as  it  has  seemed  and  as  it  in  truth  has 
heea,  is  but  in  the  commencement  of  its  career.  It  is  not, 
akme,  the  country  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  the  Scandinavians, 
iliat  now  sends  forth,  and  which  is  hereafter  to  send  forth, 
oolonies  over  the  Atlantic,  but  nearly  all  Western  Europe,  in 
diffnrent  degrees.  The  Baltic  countries,  while  sending  forth 
the  enterprising  sons  and  daughters  of  their  plains  and  moun- 
taias  to  every  part  of  the  earth,  have  gone  on  increasing  their 
anmbers  at  home,  so  that,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  their  population  has  doubled.  Prussia, 
with  a  population  of  six  millions  in  1800,  has  increased  it  to 
DMrly  eighteen  millions.  England  has  more  than  doubled 
bar  numbers  in  the  same  time ;  while  she  has  been  peopling 
Auatralia,  Canada,  and  other  colonies,  sending  to  our  States 
ift-ihe  meantime,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  her  sons.  The 
other  nations  of  Western  Europe  have  been  increasing  and 
Qolonizing  at  a  slower  rate,  but  without  intermission.  It  is 
^itimated  that,  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  now 
iahabiting  Europe,  not  less  than  one  hundred  millions  belong 
t»  the  dominant  race,  having  a  preponderano^  ol  T^xiX»ia.^ 
bleodi  and  being  famoxiB  for  their  diaposition  axA  t^s^XvVj  V^ 
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bako  possession  of  whatever  lands  invite  their  cupidity  and 
anterprise.  They  arc  greedy  to  hold  dominion  over  the  soil. 
In  tlieir  own  cuaatry,  this  greed  has  directed  the  use  of  capi* 
tal,  however  earned,  to  the  purchase  of  land,  carrying  up  the 
price  beyond  the  means  of  the  less  wealthy.  These,  not  cured 
of  their  desire  to  become  landholders  by  the  lack  of  means  to 
gratify  it  in  their  native  country,  cast  longing  eyes  over  the 
ocean  toward  tlie  great  western  plain,  whore  their  love  of 
independence  and  their  desire  to  own  land  may  be  oertainly 
and  cheaply  gratified. 

The  natural  increase  of  this  one  hundred  millions  of  the 
ruling  race  of  man,  with  the  fifty  millions  who  partake  of  his 
blood,  is  about  two  millions  a  year.     In  a  normal  condition  of 
affairs,  taking  in  a  series  of  years,  one  million  of  this  increase 
may  be  expected   to  seek    new  homes  across  the  Atlantic. 
Where  else  should  they  go  ?     It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
Caucasian  man  originated  in  a  cold,  or  what  some  would  call 
a  temperate  climate,  in  the  high  grounds  if  not  in  the  high 
latitudes  of  the  north  temperate  zone.     The  highest  type  of 
this  man  is  the  Teutonic  :  dominant  wherever  he  plants  him- 
self, but  only  permanently  dominant  in  high  latitudes.     Over 
his  own  race,  who  make  new  homes  in  a  hot  clime  and  lose 
their  native  vigor  under  a  sultry  sky,  he  triumphs,  as  he  does 
over  all  otlior  nxao.s.     In  his  proper  clime  he  rules,  either  by 
making  his  own  blood  preJominatc,  in  a  mixture  >vith  other 
races,    or   by   open    contjucst.      In   the   northern    temperate 
zone,  on  its  elevated  table-land,  he  is  suj)posed  to  have  been 
created.     Asia,  the  contiuont  of  his  origin,  is,  in  all  its  most 
inviting  plains  and  valleys,  filled  with  people — much  of  it  to 
repletion.     He  sees  there  no  field  for  his  colonies.     Westward 
— the  direction  which,  for  many  centuries,  his  course  of  empire 
has  been  directed — he  sees  spread  out  before  him  an  immense 
plain,  occupying  the  best  part  of  the  northern  temperate  zone 
of  North  America :  a  plain  which  all  writers  of  authority,  on 
the  physical  geography  of  the  earth,  admit  to  be  superior,  in 
its  capacity  to  sustain  a  dense  civilized  population,  to  any 
other ;  in  great  part  unoccupied,  but  full  of  inducements  for 
making  it  his  home — an    appropriate  h(jme  for  such  a  race  in 
which  to  develoj)  every  branch  of  civilized  and  civilizing  in- 
dustry.    He  sees  that,  permeating  this  plain,  throughout  its 
vast  extent,  are  immense  navigable  rivers,  groat  inland  seas, 
and  a  network  of  iron- ways,   made  and  in  progress  of  con- 
struction ;  that  land  of  the  best  quality,  if  not  offered  to  him 
for  the  taking,  as  it  probably  soon  will  be,  can  be  bought  at 
trom  the  eighth  of  a  doWoi  \a  Ic^ii  ^oYvax^'^t  ^jua^ ia fall  own- 
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fte  original  exolosiva  owner,  the  G-ovemment;  that  here  is 
eitahliehed,  and  in  foil  operation,  a  govemment  of  the  peo{de, 
efl  ;Whom  he  may,  if  he  will,  become  a  member ;  that  here 
an  organized  systems  of  edncation,  not  excelled  in  effioienoy 
mihe most  enlightened  nations  of  the  Old  World ;  and  that 
Miversal  toleration  in  religion  and  a  free  press  are  gaaran- 
tiaed  and  sustained  by  all  onr  eonstitntions  of  gorernment  and 
hjjpablio  opinion. 

'He  is  no  lover  of  mankind  who  does  not  oontemplate  with 
itiiAt  ifae  field,  for  the  expansion  of  his  race,  which  is  opened 
to  him  on  this  great  plain.  It  seems  impossible  that  any  one 
shmld  be  poseassed  of  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  its  adap- 
tlAioii  to  the  support  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  most 
flrfvanoed  race  of  human  beings  without  a  feeling  of  exnlta* 
Mas  at  the  prospect  We  dwell  upon  it  with  peculiar  pleasure, 
teeaaso  we  are  among  its  early  inhabitants ;  because  it  is 
ftpining  its  capabilities  with  our  co-operation.  It  is  our 
eovotry.  Within  it,  in  the  lapse  of  no  long  space  of  time, 
wSH  throb  the  heart  of  our  nation  and  of  our  continent. .  Nor 
is  ift  too  sanguine  to  anticipate  that  at  some  future  period  in 
itwiU  pulsate  the  heart  of  humanity  Among  all  the  great 
lllldns  of  the  world  a  revolutionary  poet  apostrophized  it,  '*  Most 
firoitfol  thy  soil ;  most  inviting  thy  clime."  Although  there 
are  plains  of  greater  extent,  there  is  not  one,  in  all  the  world, 
with  so  many*  natural  resources  for  the  support  of  an  equal 
inunber  of  the  Caucasian  race.  The  plain  watered  by  the 
Amazon  and  Oronoco  is  not  less  extended  or  fertile,  but  its 
fllimate,  for  the  most  part,  is  fatal  to  Europeans,  and  only 
adapted  to  the  tropical  racesf — Indian,  Negro,  and  Malay.  The 
gvat  plains,  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the  Old  World,  are 
aliaady  well  peopled,  and  some  of  them  in  a  condition  to  send 
oat  colonies.  The  plain  of  the  temperate  zone  in  South 
America,  of  which  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  is  the  centre,  has  great 
astent  and  innumerable  resources  :  but  it  has  the  disadvan- 
tages of  being  far  removed  from  the  colonizing  nations,  and, 
what  is  worse,  of  being  in  possession,  so  fieir  as  it  is  settled,  of  a 
mixed  raee  of  inferior  character.  Ours,  then,  is  the  plain  of 
tfao  world.  As  yet  it  has  but  just  been  touched  by  the  hand 
of  industry.  It^i  life  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  yet  it  is  becom- 
kig  famous  wherever  in  the  world  knowledge  abounds  and 
interest  is  taken  in  the  advancement  of  our  race.  Gradually 
Ibo  eyes  of  men  are  opening  to  the  commanding  position  which 
i  few  years,  as  counted  in  the  life  of  a  nation^  ^'\VV  >^\n^'\\» 
iaf  the  world's  affairs.     The  rapid  dis^mmaV\ot\^  XJutow^'^^ 
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livilized  world,  of  geographical  knowledge,  embracing  ethno- 
ogioal  and  meteorological  facts,  is  such  that  no  long  time  can 
)lapse  before  the  claims  of  our  North  American  plain  to  be- 
)omo  the  principal  theatre  of  human  power  will  be  generally 
idmitted.  As  this  conviction  gradually  takes  possession  of 
he  minds  of  men,  there  will  be  manifested  an  increasing 
lesire  to  make  it  a  home :  not  alone  by  the  landless  and  needy 
ilasses,  as,  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  has  been  hitherto,  bat 
.Iso  by  the  richest  and  most  cultivated  classes.  It  will  be 
he  rising  sun  to  men's  visions,  until  it  shall  become  the  nnon- 
[ay  sun  to  the  nations.  Universal  belief,  following  universal 
listory,  has  established  the  fact,  that  Westward  the  star  of 
impire  takes  its  way.  The  star  of  empire,  now  shining  over 
he  western  shores  of  Europe,  is  becoming  visible  to  our  oon- 
inent.  When  it  crosses  the  Atlantic,  it  will  stand  over,  and, 
LS  we  fondly  hope,  shine  for  ages  and  ages  from  the  zenith  on 
lur  central  plain.  This  glorious  vision  is  only  to  become  a 
eality  by  the  co-operative  aid  of  the  great  body  of  enlightened 
nen  of  other  countries.  Europe,  by  the  grand  development 
}(  forces  lately  brought  into  operation,  is  by  our  side.  Steam, 
operating  on  the  machinery  which  it  has  called  into  life,  hap, 
vithin  the  present  century,  made  of  Europe  one  family,  and  . 
)n)u^ht  the  continents  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  almost  into 
'irtuul  CDnt.Jict.  Working  the  printing  press,  it  has  poured 
lewspaper-s,  pamphlets,  and  books,  into  nearly  all  the  houses  of 
Jhristendom  ;  moving  machinery  for  textile  fabrics,  it  clothes 
ill  nations;  scorning  the  aid,  and  defying  the  opposition  of 
vinds  and  waves,  it  moves  over  the  waters  immense  store- 
louses  of  merchandise  and  colonies  of  people  from  country  to 
lonntry,  equalizing  and  giving  to  all  shores  the  natural  pro- 
luctions  of  all  climes  anil  the  industrial  productions  of  all 
lations ;  over  all  lands,  where  labor  and  its  fruits  are  pro- 
ected,  it  has  aided  to  prepare  its  level  and  smooth  iron- ways, 
»n  which,  drawn  by  its  magic  power,  the  swift  wheels  of  com- 
nerce  roll  the  people  and  the  results  of  their  labor,  from  city 
o  city,  from  state  to  state,  and  from  clime  to  clime.  Who  can 
ully  comprehend  the  immense  results,  in  the  production  of 
vealth,  which  steam-operating  machinery  is  now  eifecting  ? 
t  is  probably  not  extravagant  to  assert  that,  for  years,  steam 
)ower  over  the  civilized  world  has  been  increased  at  the  annual 
ate  of  twenty  per  cent.  New  applications  of  its  power  are 
very  day  brought  into  use.  Enthusiastic  John  Fitch  coveted 
he  glory  of  introducing  steam-propelled  vessels  on  the  Ohio 
nd  o/her  great  rivers  of  the  West.  He  did  not  over-estimate 
10  value,  to  that  region,  ott\v«L\,Vm«;^\tvQ,^-%xis«ita^\v%^    resolt 
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But  he  probably  did  not  foresee  that  steam  power  wonid,  in  no 
long  period  of  time,  find,  in  the  interior  plain,  the  best  field 
for  its  power  over  all  its  broad  surface :  as  well  in  the  villages, 
towns,  and  cities,  as  on  the  great  waters ;  as  well  on  the  farms 
and  plantations  as  in  the  cities ;  and,  with  Briarean  arms, 
eihbrace  and  connect  together  all  in  one  brotherhood  of  inter- 
est and  friendship.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know 
how  much  labor,  expressed  in  man-power  and  horse-power,  is 
now  being  performed  by  steam  in  our  plain,  and  what  is  its 
yearly  increase.  Of  the  twenty-two  millions  now  in  the  great 
plain,   probably  seven  millions   would  represent    the  man- 

Eower  exercised  in  the  various  industrial  occupations  by  the 
uman  muscle.  The  animal-power  and  water-power  in  use 
are  much  greater,  but  we  have  no  means  of  getting  their  sta- 
tistics, and  we  must  therefore  leave  them  to  conjecture.  Steam- 
power  is  rapidly  gaining  on  all  others,  and  is,  beyond  doubt, 
already  more  used  than  any  other,  if  not  than  all  others. 

What  are  the  principal  gateways  through  which  the  coni- 
meroe  of  this  g^reat  plain  will  be  carried  on  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  ?  Nature  has  not  left  this  in  doubt.  The  Missis- 
sippi river,  with  its  18,000  miles  of  steam  navigation,  pene- 
trating, by  its  own  channel  and  by  its  numerous  affluents,  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  portion  of  the  plain,  opens  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  around  and  near  which  lie  the  most  produc- 
tive tropical  regions  of  the  world,  and  through  or  near  which 
the  commerce  of  two  great  oceans  with  each  other  is  seeking 
and  just  beginning  to  find  an  appropriate  passage-way.  The 
shores  of  the  Gulf,  exclusive  of  bays,  islands,  &c.,  are,  in  ex- 
tent, nearly  4,000  miles,  of  which  nearly  half  belong  to  our 
republic.  From  this  Gulf  are  four  great  channels,  or  routes  of 
commerce  :  firsts  and  most  important,  is  that  by  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  secotirl,  and  probably  sacohd  in  future  commercial 
value,  is  that  by  the  istlunus  of  Tehuantepec,,by  which  the 
exchange  commerce  of  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  Ocean  is  probably 
to  be  carried  on;  thirds  the  channel  between  the  keys  of 
Cape  Florida  and  Cuba,  and  known  as  the  Florida  channel 
or  strait;  and,/ottr///,  the  channel  of  Yucatan,  which  opens 
into  the  Caribbean  sea. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  commerce  which 
will  be  controlled  by  the  Tehuantepec  Isthmus.  A  railway  l40 
miles  long,  may  bo  made  to  traverse  it,  which  will  bring 
together  the  accumulated  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  with 
that  of  the  North  American  plain  ;  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf, 
and  possibly,  also,  that  of  the  Atlantic  with  its  wide  T«.w«^;^<5k  ^^ 
shores,  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  youth   A^meneti.    W.  ^'^  ^^^" 
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ainly  bo  the  passage-way  for  commerce  between  the  great 
)lain  and  the  Pacific  coasts,  north  of  its  own  latitade.  A  ship 
sanal  may  some  day  bo  made  across  the  isthmus,  at  some 
)ther  point,  connecting  the  two  oceans  by  way  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  Thin  would  not  lessen  the'importance,  to  the  great 
)lain,  of  the  commerce  with  the  Pacific.  It  would  give  it 
mother  and  better  channel,  in  addition  to  the  Tehuantepeo 
-ailway.  How  extensivo  this  Pacific  commerce  is  destined  to 
jooome,  few  will  be  sanguine  enough  to  fully  appreciate.  The 
iroductions  of  commerce  are  being  multiplied  among  civilized 
lations,  in  a  geometrical  ratio :  correspondingly  rapid  will  be 
;he  increase  of  people  and  their  products,  in  the  central  plain. 
The  opening  of  China,  Japan,  and  eastern  Russia,  to  the  com- 
nerco'ofthe  world,  promises  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in 
commercial  development's,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  felt  with 
leculiar  force  on  the  isthmus  transit,  and  through  it  upon  the 
Treat  plain.  We  will  nut,  here,  put  down  the  numbers  inhab- 
ting  the  populous  shores  of  eastern  Asia,  or  the  less  populous 
;oasts  of  western  North  America.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they 
imount  to  about  half  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
Mubracoa  large  portion  of  its  industry  and  skill.  Any  one, 
lot  already  familiar  with  the  numbers  and  resources  of  these 
countries,  can  easily  satisfy  himself  of  their  great  and  growing 
inportaiico.  That  tlio  bulk  of  this  commerce  will  pass  the 
stliinus,  instca-l  of  takin<^  a  railroad  across  the  broad  conti- 
iiitit,  by  way  of  »San  Francisco  or  other  Pacific  ports,  there 
suoin.s  to  us  littlo  room  for  doubt.  We  have  no  faith  in  the 
*onstniotion  ot  such  a  roinl  during  the  next  twenty  years  ;  and 
ivhiiii  it  is  built,  wo  think  it  will  fail  to  draw  away  from  the 
stiinms  and  Mississippi  route,  any  large  proportion  of  the  ton- 
wvro  passinix  botwi'on  the  Pacific  coasts  and  our  great  valley, 
ft'o  coulil  dwoU  with  pleasure  on  the  ease  with  which  the  pro- 
luc'tions  of  tho  iTulf  borders,  rich  in  all  the  vegetable  prodoc- 
ions  whioh  a  tropic  sun  brinirs  forth  from  the  teeming  soil, 
.^an  bo  oxclianir«Ml  for  the  multiplied  products  of  industry 
jroUiiht  t'orrh  in  a  t*oMor  climate  from  the  soil  and  the  work- 
shop, proparod  by  x\w  hand  of  industry  and  skill  in  the  hnn- 
Innl  oiiios  of  tlu»  plain  :  and  the  facility  of  intercourse,  by 
A'hioh  thi*  pooplo  of  ilitVoront  climes  may  interchange  hospital- 
ities and  iaiaj:lo  interosts  and  sympathies;  escaping  trtipic 
Heats  and  enjoyinLT  tlu^  invii^orating  breezes  of  the  lakes  in 
summer  :  auvl  in  winter,  baskiuir  in  the  (genial  sun  of  the  milf 
L'oasts, 

To  roiMir   to  tlio  $«uircos  of  cmiirration,  by  the  aid  of  which 
ho  grtMt  plain  is  s\\\>vi\y  to  \w  \vc:\\  ^jfto^XsA,    ^tiu^lcaQts  from 
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Fmnisei  Spain,  and  other  ooantries  bordering  the  Mediterranean 
will  natarally  enter  the  plain  by  the  Mexican  gulf;  as  will 
also  a  portion  of  those  who  embark  at  ports  beyond  the  British 
ehannel.  Bat  the  great  body  of  emigrants,  those  who  take  ships 
at  fhe  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  North  sea,  and  the  Bal- 
tio,  will  enter  the  great  plain  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
▼ttUey,  the  opening  of  which  into  the  Atlantic,  constitutes  the 
nfttnral  gateway  to  the  plain  from  the  East.  The  advantages 
which  the  St.  Lawrence  channel  offers  for  intercourse  between 
tbb  great  marts  of  commerce  of  the  world  and  the  great  plain, 
an  manifest  and  commanding.  It  opens  on  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  great  track  of  navigation  between  North  America  and 
Barope,  and  penetrates,  by  its  lake}  expansions,  into  the  heart- 
of  the  continent ;  thus,  in  effect,  extending  ocean  navigation 
almost  to  the  centre  of  the  great  plain.  By  means  of  canals, 
all  the  great  lakes  have  an  unobstructed  communication  with 
the  ocean  for  sea-going  vessels  of  three  hundred  tons. 

By  an  enlargement  of  these  canals,  now  in  progress  and  not 
long  to  be  delayed,  steam- vessels,  of  from  eight  to  twelve  hun- 
dmi  tons  burden,  will  be  enabled  to  pass  between  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Atlantic.  Thus,  will  the  line  of  great  lakes 
beoome  an  extension  of  the  ocean,  for  all  purposes  of  com- 
merce. Bordering  these  lakes,  are  the  most  populous  and 
floarishing  States  of  our  Republic  and  the  not  less  flourishing 

S'ovince  of  Canada.  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
linois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  over  twelve  millions,  of  whom  at  least  six  millions 
use  the  lakes  as  their  chief  channel  of  commerce.  The  Brit- 
ish provinces,  to  wit,  the  Ganadas,  New  Brunswick,  Nova- 
Sootia,  &c.,  have  a  present  population  of  three  millions,  in- 
habiting the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes  and  both  shores  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  gulf.  Here,  then,  are  a  people, 
hardy,  industrious,  enterprising,  and  intelligent,  numbering 
nine  millions,  a  great  portion  of  whom  have  recently  estab- 
lished their  homes  on  and  near  these  fertile  shores ;  whose 
indostry,  already,  according  to  the  highest  official  authorities, 
has  created  a  commerce,  the  annual  value  of  which  has 
reached  six  hundred  millioAs,  and  whose  increase  in  numbers, 
from  year  to  year,  may  be  reasonably  reckoned  at  over  five  per 
cent.,  and  whose  progress  in  wealth  will  give  a  duplication, 
in  perioiJs  not  exceeding  ten  years.  The  shore  line  of  this 
great  mediterranean  group  of  seas,  according  to  Col.  Abert, 
measures  over  six  thousand  miles.  The  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  and  gulf,  forming  a  part  of  this  immew^^  ^>3^. 
tem  of  inland  waters,  measure  more  ttian  t\vt^^  ^owa^w^ 
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lilos.  Hero  are  over  nine  thousand  miles  of  shore  accessible 
J  the  shipping  of  the  whole  maritime  world  ;  and,  opening 
V  an  immense  mouth  toward  Great  Britain,  into  and  near 
^hich  the  chief  commerce  of  Europe  centres.  It  especially 
ivites  the  commerce  of  Europe  north  of  Spain,  and  all  north- 
istera  America.  Into  this  reirion,  so  well  appreciated  and 
3  inviting  to  the  hardy  people  of  northern  and  middle  Europe, 
lie  great  tidal  wave  of  colonization  is  pouring,  in  numbers, 
nnually  counting  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  States, 
irritories,  and  colonies,  which  have  their  chief  commercial 
itercourse  through  these  lakes,  embracing  a  considerable  por- 
on  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  are  the  favorite  locations 
>r  the  main  body  of  these  colonists. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  two  great  channels  of  communica- 
ion  opening  the  North  American  Valley  to  the  rest  of  the 
►'orld  :  that,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Mis^sissippi,  to  the.  tropical 
(3gions  of  the  Gulf  and  adjacent  waters,  and  across  the  isth« 
lus,  to  the  great  commerce  of  the  Pacific  ocean ;  and  that 
y  the  St.  Lawrence  system  of  waters  to  the  shores  of 
ilurope  and  of  all  other  countries  bordering  the  Atlantic* 
hrough  all  its  climates,  keeping  out  of  view  other  channels, 
diich  to  some  extent  compete  with  these  great  natural 
atewjiys.  Mobile  and  Galveston  bays,  in  some  degree  par- 
icipiite  in  the  exuh:mgc  comincrce  between  the  Atlantic  waters 
lid  the  great  plain  ;  and,  by  moans  of  steam  on  rivers  and 
[lilways,  will  probal^ly  preserve  such  share  as  to  keep  a  whole- 
oine  competition  sullicieiit  to  prevent  the  evils  of  monopoly. 

The  i^t.  Lawrence  gateway  has  a  more  powerful  rival,  in 
sew- York  bay.  The  Appalachian  chain  of  mountains,  the 
latural  barrier  between  the  great  plain  and  the  Atlantic  bor- 
er, is  severed  where  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers  have 
heir  passage  way,  and  where  Lake  Champlain  occupies  the 
3W  valley  between  the  Adirondack  and  Green  mountains;  so 
hat  New- York  bay  and  the  great  lakes,  Ontario  and  Eric  and 
iake  Champlain,  can  hold  commercial  intercourse,  unimpeded 
>y  mountains,  and  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Hudson  and  Mo- 
lawk  rivers  and  by  Lake  Champlain.  Along  the  valleys  of 
he  Mohawk  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  connected  with  the  nav- 
^able  waters  of  the  Hudson,  are  canals  and  railroads,  which 
lave  diverted  from  the  main  channel,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
?t.  Lawrence,  the  largest  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the 
;reat  lake  region  with  the  old  States  of  our  Union  and  with 
'Europe.  A  contest  is  in  progress  between  the  Canadian  gov- 
rnijient,  backed  by  the  mother-country,  on  one  side,  and 
le  6'rate  of  New-York  ou  \\\e  o^<sii  ^vsi^^^vvt  ^u^remacy  in 
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tUi  already  iromense  oornmerce.  By  means  of  oanals  and 
Idoka  around  the  falls  of  St.  Mary's,  Niagara,  and  St.  Law- 
ranee  rivers — the  governments  of  the  Canadas  and  the  State 
of  Kiohigan  have  furnished  a  clear  water-way  for  vessels  of 
moderate  tonnage,  between  all  the  great  lakes,  including  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Atlantic  waters ;  so  that  a  growing  direct  com- 
meroe  has  reoently  sprung  up  at  several  of  the  lake  cities 
with  ports  in  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 
A»' before  remarked^  this  channel  is  to  be  improved  by  the 
aalcrsement  of  canals  and  locks,  so  as  to  pass  large  steam- 
prapelting  ships,  between  lake  and  ocean.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  State  of  ^ew-York  has  nearly  finished  the  enlargement 
of  her  canals,  by  which  boats  of  350  tons  will  pass  directly 
between  lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Champlain,  and  the  ocean 
harbor  of  New- York.  To  enhance  the  value  of  these  canals, 
steam  is  being  applied,  with  apparent  success,  to  the  propul- 
sion of  the  vessels  which  navigate  them.  The  diversion  from 
tho  natural  channel-— the  St.  Lawrence  river — which  New- 
York,  in  the  infancy  of  the  lake  country  settlements,  accom- 
JlUied  by  the  opening  of  her  small  canals  to  the  lakes,  in 
SSS,  has  had  the  principal  agency  in  swelling  the  importance 
of  that  metropolis,  and  increo^ing  her  population  from 
140,000  to  about  one  million,  including  her  dependent  suburbs. 
To  what  extent  a  direct  trade  between  ocean  and  lakes  will 
prove  advantageous  through  the  present  channels,  it  requires 
more  experience  to  prove.  One  firm  has  advertised  for  twenty- 
five  vessels  to  be  chartered,  for  cargoes,  from  lake  ports  to 
ports  on  the  Atlantic,  the  present  season.  Success  may  ulti- 
mately depend  on  the  use  of  improved  motors,  whether  of 
steam  or  something  else,  in  water  transport,  and  also  on  tho 
fitness  of  the  channels  provided  by  the  rival  powers. 

A  ship  canal,  to  connect  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Hudson 
with  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Montreal,  using  Lake  Champlain, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  entirely  feasible,  at  a  cost,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  canal  and  locks,  of  from  ten  to  twenty  millions. 
It  would  be  equally  feasible,  though  much  more  costly,  to 
enlarge,  to  ship-canal  size,  the  canal  from  Oswego  to  Albany. 
With  either  of  these  channels  open  to  such  vessels  as  are  best 
adapted  to  navigate  the  lakes  and  enter  the  harbors  of  their 
cities.  New- York  might  still  retain  the  greatest  share  of  tho 
lake  commerce  with  the  outer  world.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  open,  to  a  pjeater  depth  than  twelve  feet,  the  harbors 
and  channels  of  the  lakes,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  vessels 
of  greater  draught  than  twelve  feet  will  be  consUvxGled.  '^Vv'^X. 
new  models  may  be  contrived,  adapted   aWk^  \o  \^^  ^'^v^ 
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loean  navigation,  to  carry  the  maximum  of  freight  with  the 
ise  of  the  minimum  of  power,  and  what  new  contrivances  of 
propulsion  may  come  into  use,  no  one  can  foresee.  It  is  certain 
hat  improvement,  in  water  transport,  has  not  arrived  at  its 
culminating  point.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  that, 
miong  the  most  rational  anticipations  of  future  progress,  tlie 
cheapening  of  water  transport,  by  new  inventions  and  new  ap- 
)lications  of  old  inventions  and  machinery,  is  to  be  unhesi- 
atingly  acknowledged.  Until  man  has  accomplished  the  feat 
if  so  using  the  powers  of  nature  and  art,  as  to  attain  for  his 
vessels  the  swiftness  through  the  water  of  the  most  rapidly 
noving  fish,  he  will  not  have  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
)ossible  ;  and  we  look  with  confidence  to  the  coming  age  for 
^reat  progress  in  navigation,  toward  this  limit. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  closing  this  article,  to  ask  atten- 
ion  to  another  route,  chiefly  by  water,  which  the  northern 
)ortion  of  the  plain  may,  at  some  future  time,  use  extensively 
or  its  exterior  commerce.  We  refer  to  the  route  by  way  of 
jake  Winnipeg,  the  Saskatchewan  river,  Rocky  mountain 
lass,  and  Eraser,  or  Columbia  river  to  its  mouth;  and,  in 
mother  direction,  from  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Nelson  river  to 
ludson  Bay. 

If  this  article  had  not  already  been  sufficiently  extended,  we 
^'^ould  compare  the  meritKS  of  the  principal  railroad  routes,  be- 
ween  the  great  plain  and  the  cities  through  which  is  trans- 
cted  its  foreign  ami  coast  commerce. 

Our  silence  respecting  railroads  as  instruments  of  commerce, 
nust  not  be  construed  as  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  these  inval- 
lable  instrumentalities.  For  the  carrying  of  people  and  mer- 
handise  requiring  rapid  movement,  our  canals,  lakes,  and 
ivers  do  not  compete,  nor  are  they  likely  to  compete  with 
hem.  But  as  they  are  still  the  fashion,  as  they  have  lately 
leen  the  rage  of  our  time,  railways  need  no  invitation  lo 
he  public,  to  canvass  or  appreciate  their  merits. 

The  interchange  of  productions  of  the  difierent  climates,  and 
he  various  industries  of  the  great  plain,  within  itself,  is  a 
ubjcct  worthy  a  distinct  treatment,  in  an  article  specially  de- 
oted  to  its  present  condition  and  prospective  development 

J.  W.  8. 
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ABT.  VIII.-A  SOUTHERN  COXFEDERACY :  ITS  PKOSPECT,  RE- 
SOURCES, AND  DESTINY. 

The  oft-repeated  aggressions  of  the  North,  together  with 
that  disastrous  system  of  compromises,  by  which  the  South 
has  been  defrauded  of  her  just  rights,  will  force  upon  the  South- 
ern people,  at  no  distant  day,  the  alternative  of  "  Submission 
in  the  Union,  or  Independence  out  of  it." 

That  this  is  the  end  to  which  we  are  hastening,  who,  that  is 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Union  for  the  past  forty 

Ssars,  can  doubt?  It  appears  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the 
orth  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  reduce 
her  to  an  inferior  position.  She  will  soon  consummate  her  de- 
signs, unless  the  South  cast  aside  all  indecision,  and  set  up  a 
government  for  herself.  The  North  already  has  the  majority 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  she  is  rapidly  acquiring  such 
a  majority  as  will  enable  her  to  alter  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
subserve  her  aggressive  policy.  In  the  Senate,  that  bulwark 
of  Southern  liberty,  she  is  already  in  the  majority ;  Minneso- 
ta,  Oregon,  and  Kansas,  will  soon  greatly  augment  that  ma- 
jority. In  the  House  of  Representatives,  she  has  a  majority 
of  fifty-four  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  members. 
Now,  if  the  North,  in  less  than  ten  years,  adds  four  now  States 
to  her  interests,  while  the  South  remains  stationary,  how  long 
will  it  take  her  to  acquire  the  requisite  majority  of  two  thirds 
to  overturn  the  Constitution  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  and  fully  to  comprehend 
its  importance,  let  us  examine  the  resources  of  the  North. 
She  has  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  and  Washing- 
ton, embracing  an  area  of  nearly  a  million  of  square  miles,  which, 
if  divided  into  States  of  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles  each, 
would  form  ten  States.  The  South  can  expect  no  accession  to 
her  ranks  from  this  vast  domain.  Kansas,  to  whom  she  might 
have  looked  for  an  ally,  has  declared  against  her.  Minnesota 
and  Oregon  have  likewise  ranged  under  the  Free  State  ban- 
ner. Nebraska  and  Washington,  together  with  all  the  States 
that  may  be  carved  out  of  them,  will  doubtless  follow  their 
example.  The  only  hope  of  extension  that  the  South  has,  is 
from  Utah,  New-Mexico,  and  Indian  territories.  Even  this 
is  but  a  fctible  hope.  Is  it  likely  that  the  North,  which  has 
Europe  in  addition  to  her  own  population  to  draw  her  emi- 
grants from,  will  permit  us  quietly  to  occupy  these  territories? 
Let  the  history  of  Kansas  answer.  Must  wo  renew  the  dis- 
graceful scenes  enacted  within  her  borders  ?  Must  we  obt^\5x 
by  such  struggles,  that  which  is  our  natuTa\  tv^\.1 
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But  admitting  that  such  a  struc^gle  as  that  of  Kansas  in  no 
moro  to  bo  renewed  ;  that  both  North  and  South  are  willing 
to  let  the  natural  tido  of  emigration  determine  the  political 
condition  of  the  territories ;  what  then  ?  What  hope  is  there 
for  the  South  ?  Emigration  from  the  South  cannot  compete 
with  that  from  the  North,  backed  by  the  thousands  that  are 
yearly  poured  in  from  Europe.  The  natural  consequence  will 
follow,  that  Northern  principles  will  predominate,  and  every 
new  State  will  but  servo  to  swell  the  power  of  the  North. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  in  the  South,  who  dissent  from 
this  view.  There  are  those  who  think  they  discern  the  dawn* 
ing  of  a  brighter  day  for  the  South.  They  tell  us  that  the 
people  of  the  North  are  awakening  to  a  just  perception  of  our 
rights  ;  that  they  are  about  to  throw  ofl'  the  shackles  of  their 
political  demagogues.  But  what  guarantee  have  we  of  their 
abandonment  of  the  policy  so  persistently  followed  for  the  last 
forty  years  ?  Having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  power,  they 
will  not  willingly  relinquish  it.  If  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion has  any  significance,  we  think  the  South  can  derive  little 
consolation  from  it.  In  that  election  the  Black  Republican 
candidate  received  114  electoral  votes  ;  what  will  he  receive  in 
1S60  ?  Wc  think  he  will  receive  enough  to  elect  him.  Will 
the  South  reujaia  in  the  Union  under  a  Black  Republican 
president  ?  Never !  The  day  that  witnesses  the  inauguration 
of  a  niaek  Republican  prcsiident,  will  witness  the  dissolution 
of  this  Union  ! 

It  may  also  be  argued  that  there  is  a  large  conservative 
body  of  tlui  Northern  people,  who  will  niaintain  the  rights  of 
the  South.  There  is,  doubtless,  such  a  body  ;  but  of  what 
avail  will  they  be  to  us,  unices  they  are  able  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  sentiments  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  by  electing 
suitable  men  ?  As  long  as  they  are  in  the  minority  the  oppo- 
sition will  send  men  who  will  be  adverse  to  our  interests. 
Neither  have  we  the  assurance  that  this  conservative  minoritv 
will  become,  in  time,  the  majority  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think 
it  more  probable  they  will  decrease.  At  present,  there  are 
in  the  national  legislature  many  Nortiiern  men  U'ho  stand 
**  shoulder  to  shoulder''  with  those  from  the  South.  We  most 
not  place  too  nmch  reliance  upon  these,  however ;  for  they 
may  desert  us  in  the  hour  of  our  greatest  need.  Witness  tbs 
course  of  Douglas  upon  tli^'  Kansas  (|uestion.  Here  wasaOMa 
who  stood  high  in  the  eonllilenee  of  the  South,  and  who.pnibf 
ably  would  have  rccfuved  the  suilVages  of  her  peo|de,sit)|| 
next  presidential  eWeAkm,  WIumv  such  men  desert  ^t^.  -•-nr  r  »*»- 
iidence  in  our   aWvcs  vuutit  xvvLVLv\«&^tOcj  \»  lick^^K* 
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'tiwre  are  many  high-toned  men  in  the  Northern  delegation, 
who  woald  soom  to  play  the  part  of  a  traitor ;  who  profess  to 
he  oar  friends,  and  are  such.  As  long  as  snch  men  are  in  the 
Mttional  oounoils  it  may  be  well ;  but  their  plaoes  may  be 
filled  by  others  inimioal  to  ns.  Thus  we  see  that  we  must  not 
depend  too  mfuoh  upon  our  Northern  allies. 

Judging  from  the  past,  we  cannot  rely  upon  the  promises  of 
ihe  North  for  the  future.  We  gave  our  assent  to  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  thus  relinquishing  our  right  to  a  portion  of  the 

Kblic  domain,  that  we  might  peaceably  enjoy  the  remainder. 
it  we  were  not  permitted  quietly  to  reap  tiie  fruit  of  our 
•aorifices.  Whqn,  in  1850,  California  applied  for  admission 
into  the  Onion,  instead  of  being  admitted  as  a  slaveholding 
State,  according  to  the  Missouri  Compromise,  she  came  in  as 
•:  free  Utate.  Thus  was  the  South  robbed  of  188,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  for  which  she  had  freely  poured  out  her 
treasure  and  her  blood.  Thus  was  the  equality  of  the  South 
.  m  the  Senate  destroyed. 

The  next  step  of  the  North,  in  pursuance  of  her  policy,  was 
ihe  famous  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  which,  under  the  pretence  of 
nstoring  to  the  South  her  just  and  equal  right  to  the  public 
territory,  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  ascendency  of  the  North. 
This  measure  received  the  support  of  Southern  representatives. 
So  far  as  principle  went,  it  was  an  act  of  justice  toward  us 
deserving  of  our  support,  as  it  admitted  the  equal  right  of  the 
South,  with  the  North,  to  all  the  public  domain.  But  was 
not  the  adoption  of  this  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  a  *'  jumping 
firom  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  .^"  Under  the  Missouri 
Cbmpact  we  had  a  portion  of  the  public  territory  secured  to 
OS  (at  least  for  a  time),  against  which  the  hordes  of  free-soil 
emigrants  could  not  avail :  by  disannulling  that  compact,  we 
east  from  us  our  only  hope  of  territorial  extension.  True,  we 
loat  California  in  spite  of  that  agreement ;  but  we  are  our- 
selves chargeable  for  it.  If  the  united  South  had  presented 
to  the  North  the  alternative  of  California  for  the  South,  or 
Disunion,  she  would  have  obtgined  her  just  right  in  the  Union, 
or  the  issue,  which  sooner  or  later  will  be  forced  upon  her, 
would  have  been  met,  and  the  problem  of  a  Southern  Con- 
fisderacy,  ere  this,  would  have  been  solved. 

When  Senator  Douglas  introduced  his  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
it  received  the  support  of  Southern  representatives,  who  re- 
garded it  as  an  acknowle<lgment  of  the  principle  for  which  the 
Huuth  has  ever  contended :  the  equal  right  of  the  slaveholding 
with  the  non-slaveholding  States  to  the  public  domain.  '^V^^ 
act  was  passed  and  became  the  law  oi  tYve  \ai\dL.    Ttv^  ^o^^^ 
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disappeared  from  the  political  horizon,  and  all  became  calm 
and  serene.  Peace  once  more  shed  her  benignant  beams  over 
the  land ;  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  prime  mover  in  this  scheme 
of  pacification,  became  the  leader  of  our  Northern  allies^  and 
one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  the  Democratic  party. 

But  soon  the  tocsin  of  strife  was  heard  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  Douglas  Compromise 
proved  to  bo  but  a  short  truce^  instead  of  a  lasting^  peace. 
The  North  organized  her  Aid  hfocieties  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
free-soil  emigration  into  Kansas,  and  thus  wresting  her  from 
the  South.  Roused  from  her  dreams  of  security,  the  Sonth 
determined  to  meet  the  enemy  with  his  own  weapons.  Emi- 
grants were  sent  to  Kansas  to  maintain  our  rights,  and,  if 
possible,  secure  her  to  the  South.  The  war  of  sections  here 
assumed  a  now  and  threatening  aspect ;  armed  bands  were 
arrayed  against  each  other ;  and  a  struggle  impended,  which 
threatened  to  shako  the  Union  to  its  very  foundations. 

Happily,  the  strong  arm  of  federal  authority  was  stretched 
out  to  rescue  the  country  from  impending  dissolution.  Blood- 
shed was  prevented,  and  the  belligerents  determined  to  appeal 
to  the  ballot-box.  The  constitution  was  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  ratification.  The  free-soil  men  refused  to  vote; 
the  consequence  was  that  a  pro-slavery  constitution  was 
adopted  by  the  pro-slavery  party,  under  which  Kansas  applied 
for  admission  into  the  Union.  The  anti-slavery  members  of 
Congress  refused  her  adiiiittanco.  Douglas,  the  valiant  cham- 
pion of  the  South,  deserts  her  now,  in  the  hour  of  her  need, 
and  enlists  under  the  free-soil  banner.  In  the  Senate,  the 
South,  aided  by  her  Northern  allies,  triumphed  ;  but  in  the 
House  she  was  defeated.  In  this  extremity,  a  Compromise^ 
the  usual  resource,  wits  agreed  upon.  The  constitution  must 
be  referred  to  the  peo))le  of  Kansas.  The  free-soil  party  being 
in  the  majority,  the  constitution  is  rejected,  and  Kansas  is  lost 
to  the  South  ! 

Such  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act ;  by 
them  we  are  taught  to  expect  ^^thing  in  the  future  but  sab* 
Tiission  to  oppression.  Emigration  from  the  North  will  always 
3xceed  that  from  the  South ;  Northern  principles  must  pre- 
ponderate, and  each  new  State  that  comes  into  the  Union, 
ifvill  but  serve  to  swell  the  power  of  our  oppressors,  and  forge 
tighter  the  chains  of  oppression  upon  the  Southern  people. 
VVill  the  South  submit  ?     We  think  not. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  we  draw  the  following  conclusion: 
iiat  the  South  has  nothincr  to  expect  from  Northern  for- 
caranco  while  slie  ren\avxia*vu\Xiek\itvva\i.    \l  ^ga  adheres  to 
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tht  principles  embodied  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  aet,  the 
^gual  right  of  the  South  with  the  North  to  the  public  terri- 
torPf  the  North,  by  her  greater  facilities  for  sending  out  emi- 
gmntsy  will  prevent  her  from  ever  deriving  any  benefit  from 
this  adhesion  to  principle.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  restores 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  would  secure  to  her  a  por- 
tion of  the  common  territory,  she  would  do  so  at  the  sacrifice 
of  principle.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  a  meas- 
ura,  would  pfove  only  temporary.  We  could  only  prevent 
soeh  States  from  coming'  in  as  free-soil ;  we  could  not  pre- 
Tont  them  from  changing  their  constitutions  as  soon  as  they 
became  sovereign  States.  The  free-soilers  being  in  the  ma- 
jority, as  doubtless  will  be  the  case,  they  can  change  the 
elitical  character  of  the  States,  and  carry  them  against  the 
ntli. 

Thus,  we  see,  that,  turn  where  we  will,  we  are  thwarted. 
If  we  adhere  to  principle,  we  do  so  at  the  expense  of  power ; 
if  we  sacrifice  principle  ifor  power,  it  will  prove  but  transi- 
tory.* 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  South  ? 
Why  should  we  desire  longer  to  preserve  the  Union,  which 
promises  nothing  but  degradation  and  ruin  ?  Why  should  we 
longer  kiss  the  hand  that  smites  us,  and  help  it  to  drive  the 
dagger  into  our  bosoms?  Perhaps  we  shall  be  taunted  as 
dUunionists,  Well;  be  it  so ;  if  disunion  be  a  desire  to  free 
oarselves  from  the  yoke  of  bondage — to  insure  that  liberty 
for  which  our  fathers  bled — then  do  we  glory  in  the  name  of 
dtsuniontsts  ! 

Every  consideration  of  duty  and  of  interest  calls  upon  the 
Booth  to  dissolve  her  connection  with  the  North.  A  confede- 
racy of  the  Southern  States  would  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  She  has  all  the 
slements  for  forming  a  mighty  nation.  She  now  embraces 
within  her  limits  a  territory  of  850,000  square  miles,  capable 
(rf  sustaining  a  population  of  100,000,000,  with  only  half 
Uie  density  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  Her  agricultural  wealth 
18  unrivalled,  consisting  of  articles  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Oiivilized  world,  the  loss  of  one  of  which,  would  plunge  the 
world  into  almost  inextricable  confusion !  She  produces  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  rice,  and  cane  sugar ;  staples  peculiar  to  herself, 
which  the  North  cannot  produce.     What  staple  does  the  North 


*  The  foregoing  rcraarkR  wero  written  bororo  the  results  of  the  recent  elections  at  the  Norlb. 
known.     From  the>-e  rotums  I  ace  no  reason  to  c^iange  Dixo  ^\«'«'i^^\«t«  «xvt«6M^^^li^^> 
»  coDflrmAtioa  of  tiiem. 
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)roduce  that  the  South  cannot  ?  Wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats, 
)otatoes,  and  hay,  are  all  produced  at  the  South,  to  a  greater 
►r  less  extent.  The  agricultural  productions  of  the  South  for 
ho  year  1850,  were  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  North.  •  We 
ire  prepared  to  prove  this  assertion  by  figures,  gathered  from 
:ho  last  census. 


PB0DUCT8. 


*otton.  Urn 

lic(>.  ILmi 

'ohacco,  Ibn , 

lano  sugar,  lbs 

laple  sugar,  liis 

[oluascs,  galls 

lorn,  bushs 

Vlieat,  buHbs 

(ata,  biiHbs 

lye,  bushs , 

nsh  potatoes,  bushs . , 
weet  potatoes,  busbs 
[ay,  tons 


SOUTH  ESN  STATES. 


Quantity. 


0»7,C2<5,000 

215,313,000 

l«r),O0<>,000 

217^77.000 

2,088.000 

12,700,000 

34U.O:>7,000 

27.910,000 

40.891,000 

1,613.000 

7,733,000 

37,145,000 

1,140,0(^0 


Value. 


8lOft,638.000 

7,53:>,000 

lK,oOO,0(»0 

ll,b54,000 

125,000 

3.810,000 

139  622,000 

23,119,000 

18,709,000 

1,451.000 

3,093,000 

14,858,000 

11,400,000 


8369.714,000 


NOBTHEBN  8TATSS. 


Quantity. 


14,752,000 


32,161,000 

1,286,000 

242,618,000 

72.057.000 

96,590,000 

12.574,000 

67.907,000 

1,122,000 

12,698.000 


Value. 


91,475,000 


1,929,000 

S86.000 

97,047,000 

64.851.000 

3(h231.000 

11.316,000 

23,162.000 

448,000 

126,980,000 


__8363.8i5,qoq 


When  wo  take  into  consideration  the  difference  in  the  pop- 
alation  of  the  two  sections,  the  production  of  the  South  greatly 
xceeds  that  of  the  North.  The  population  of  the  fifteen 
>outhern  or  sIavoh<»ltling  States,  in  1850,  amounted,  in  round 
lumbers,  to  9,604,000,  while  that  of  the  North  amounted  to 
.3,434,000.  This  gives  a  production  of  ^38  for  every  man, 
voman,  and  child,  .a  the  South,  against  $27  for  each  individ- 
lal  in  the  North.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  products 
lot  enumerated,  which  will  not,  however,  materially  alter 
he  table  given  above.  We  think  these  figures  should  con- 
ince  any  reasonable  person,  either  North  or  South,  of  the 
aluo  of  the  South. 

Some  one  may  meet  us  here  with  the  objection  that  this  is 
lot  a  fair  compari.son  between  the  two  sections ;  that  the 
k)uth  is  c?scntially  agricultural^  and  her  wealth  consists 
•rincipally  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  while  the  North  is  an 
ffricuiluralj  vianufacturing^  atid  commercial  power.  Crraoted; 
ut  what  principally  has  created  and  still  fosters  the  cotton 
nanufacturcs  and  commerce  of  the  North  ?  Is  it  not  the  ag' 
iculture  of  the  Soutk?  Some  men.  will  not  be  convinced 
ithout  the  figures  arc  j)roduccd  ;  >NQi^>>\^^'«iSsatft^aMi6xthe 
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»   of   the   exports  of  the   Union,  from   1821  to  1855 


'e. 


• 

Xorthom  pro<^ 

Southern  Products  Exported,  1821  - 

-1855. 

nets  ei ported 

1821-1856.  • 

Cotton. 

Tobacco. 

* 
Bice. 

Total  Amount. 

SundricR. 

820.157,000 

S5,79ft,000 

$1,404,000 

$27,449,000 

$13,300,000 

24,0:J5,000 

0,380,000 

1,553.000 

81,968.000 

14.605.000 

20,445.000 

6.437.000 

1.820,000 

28,702  000 

14.929.000 

21.047,000 

6.059.000 

1,882.000 

28. 888^000 

17.011.000 

36,840.000 

6,288.000 

1.925,000 

45  059,000 

15.879.000 

25,025.000 

5,557.000 

1,917,000 

32499.000 

15.764,000 

29,350.000 

6,816,000 

2,343,000 

38  618.000 

15.208.000 

22.4H7.000 

6,480.0(H) 

2,620000 

30687,000 

16.148,000 

20,575,000 

5,185,000 

2,514.000 

34  274.000 

16.601,000 

29,674,000 

6,833,000 

1,986  000 

37'493,000 

16,766000 

25.2K!>.000 

5,184.000 

2,016000 

324Kn.OOO 
40.171.000 

21.776,000 

31,721000 

6,29.5,000 

2. 152000 

16.016/500 

36,191,000 

6,044.000 

2.744  OOO 

44.979.000 

19/)01,000 

49.44S,000 

6,923,000 

2.122000 

68^493,000 

16.878,000 

64,901,000 

8.60M,000 

2.2104)00 

75-779000 

19,802.000 

71.2S4.0O0 

10,494  000 

2.548.000 

84.326,000 

16.0864)00 

63,240.000 

0,223.000 

2,309^00 

71.772000 

21.128,000 

61.556,000 

7.969.000 

1,721,000 

71.246.000 

17,290  000 

61,238.000 

10.449,000 

2^60.000 

74.147tO00 

21.209.000 

63.S70,000 

10,697,000 

l,942»00O 

76-609  000 

27.652^00 

64,330,000 

13.450.000 

2.010^00 

69 '790  000 

26.689,000 

47,593,000 

10,060,000 

1,907»000 

69  666  000 

24.072.000 

49.11!).000 

4,929.000 

1,625 '000 

55  673-000 

1 6.644  K)00 

54,o«;:i,ooo 

8.933.000 

2,182.000 

65-178  000 

24.890.000 

5l.7;j:».ooo 

8,00.'^,000 

2.100»000 

61  907-000 

26.213>000 

42.7(;7.000 

9.174,000 

2.504.000 

,54  505*000 

36.666,000 

63.415,000 

7.901,000 

3.005.000 

64921  000  1 

76,635.000 

ci.9;)H.oo(» 

8.119.000 

2  331X)00 

72  448*000 

4s477»000 

60. 390., 000 

0,417.000 

2  509  000 

75  382»000 

47.324,000 

71,9K4.(MM) 

10..'i9!»  (HM) 

2.631,000 

85.214  000  ; 

36  453  000 

112.31.').()(M) 

10,3(i2.0(K) 

2.170,000 

124.847  000 

37-541000 

R7.6:>7,00<) 

11,34K.OOO 

2.471.000 

101-476  000 

39.716-000 

109.4  :)0.00(» 

12.990.000 

1.(m7X)00 

124  103  000  1 

49.7.35K)00 

93.5%.(UM» 

ll.:)00.0(K) 

2.0.34.000 

107.790  000  ! 

84.314  000 

88,143,000 

10,212,000 

1.717.000 

106.072000 

1 

63.957.000 

81,829.922,000, 

.'?287,793.000 

S70. 51 1.000  , 

.?2,194 ,226.000  i 

j    $990,904,000 

,  it  will  be  seen,  the  Houth,  in  thirty-five  years,  con- 
l  $2,194,2:26,000  to  the  exports  of  the  country,  against 
>4,000  contributed  by  the  North  ;  being  more  than  two 

It  nnust  be  borne  in  niind  that  the  exports  of  the 
vere  from  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  alone,  and  every- 
se  has  been  credited  to  the  North  in  the  above  table, 
dent  that  the  »^outh  must  have  exported  a  large  portion 
irticles  credited  to  the  North;  we  think  one  fourth  at 
Deduct  this  one  fourth  from  the  exports  of  the  North 
1  them  to  those  of  the  Houth,  and  the  latter  will  over- 

the  former  more  than  three  to  owe.     01  \\v^.  ^^\ivs\\'^ 
ed  to  the  North  892,180,000  ate  fox  Soulhcru  CoVVo-a 
tured  by  the  North. 
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In  1850,  there  were  consumed  in  the  Union,  641,240  bales 
f  cotton,  of  which  the  North  took  526,980  bales,  valaed  at 
129,871,332.  The  capital  invested  amounted  to  $64,361,775 
t  the  North  alone  ;  value  of  products,  $52,502,853.  What 
rould  become  of  this  interest,  if  the  supply  of  Southern 
otton  should  be  cut  off?  What  would  become  of  the  immense 
lercantile  marine  of  the  country  ?  What  would  become  of 
lie  great  metropolis,  New- York?  The  ships  would  rot  at  her 
ocks ;  ^rass  would  grow  in  Wall  street  and  Broadway  ;  and 
fie  glory  of  New- York,  like  that  of  Babylon  and  Rome,  would 
e  numbered  with  the  things  that  are  past ! 

In  view  of  these  facts,  so  pregnant  with  good  for  the  South, 
irhat  doubt  can  exist  of  the  practicability  of  a  Southern 
Jonfederacy  ?  In  cotton  she  possesses  a  weapon  more  for- 
lidable  than  all  the  inventions  of  modern  warfare.  England 
irill  ever  be  held  in  check  by  this  model  king ;  for  she  dare 
ot  risk  revolution  at  home,  by  depriving  millions  of  her 
eople  of  their  support.  The  North  would  be  compelled  to 
ompete  on  equal  terms  with  her  in  supplying  ns  with  cotton 
lanufactures,  for  then  there  would  be  no  protective  tariff  to 
3ster  Northern  manufactures  at  the  expense  of  the  South. 

The  dilTiculty  of  uniting  the  Southern  States  in  a  Confede- 
acy,  is  another  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  some  Southem- 
rs.  This  a])pears  to  us  but  a  feeble  obstacle.  If  the  South 
:<  so  attaclied  to  the  Union  as  to  suffer  many  wrongs  rather 
han  dij^solvo  it,  and  is  willing  to  abide  by  the  present  Consti- 
ution,  or  rather  by  that  which  our  fathers  framed,  cert-ainly 
he  cannot  object  to  adopt  its  prineiples  in  the  event  of  a 
louthern  Confederacy.  Certain  alterations  may  be  rendered 
ccessary  by  the  different  state  of  things;  but  the  ground- 
mrk  will  remain  intact.  Southern  statesmen  will  have  a  far 
asier  task  than  did  the  sages  who  framed  the  present  Consti- 
ution.  They  will  have  the  advantages  of  witnessing  the 
k'orking  of  our  republican  system,  and  be  able  to  correct  its 
rrors. 

Let  the  South  but  be  convinced  of  her  ability  to  sustain 
erself  out  of  the  Union,  and  disunion,  which  to  too  many  is 
ow  a  bugbear,  will  be  looked  upon  with  complacency.  Let 
lie  South  but  be  united,  and  she  will  be  able  to  bid  defiance 
)  the  North,  take  her  destiny  in  her  own  hands,  and  go  forth 
queen  among  tho  nations  of  the  earth. 
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1.— MANAGEMENT  OF  COTTON  ESTATES. 

On  several  occasions  we  have  given  to  our  readers  the  rales  and  regulations 
•dopted  by  out  largest  cotton  and  sugar  planters  in  the  management  of  their 
estates.  The  following  "  Hints  and  Observations''  are  by  a  Mississippi  planter, 
Mid  we  are  indebted  for  them  to  Messrs.  Bloomfield,  Steel  &  Co.  of  New- 
Orleans  : 

Maitaoek  :  You  have  engaged  me  your  entire  services  for  the  year,  no  portion 
of  which  are  you  justified  in  taking  away  by  company,  or  absenting  yourself, 
gofaig  to  town  or  gatherings — for  twp  important  reasons  :  one,  your  time  belongs 
to  me ;  the  other,  your  place  is  with  the  negroes.  You  then  know  what  and  how 
they  are  doing  their  work,  and  they  will  not  be  liable  to  be  punished  the  next  day 
for  work  which  you  may  think  they  could  have  done ;  by  being  with  them,  you  may 
tee  the  reason  why  they  could  not,  or  by  a  timely  urging  of  them  to  their  duty, 
avoid  the  necessity  of  punishment.  By  close  attention  to  the  interests  of  your 
employer,  and  the  determination,  under  no  circumstances,  to  neglect  the  same, 
yoo  miy  aicsuredly  expect  to  raise  yourself,  not  only  in  his  estimation,  but  of  all 
those  needing  the  services  of  a  good  manager. 

*  Tkkatmbnt  op  Nbgrobs.-<-You  are  not  allowed  to  take  hold  of  t^e  negroes  to 
whip  them,  nor  to  beat  them  with  sticks  or  clubs,  or  in  any  other  manner  than 
the  most  usual  with  the  assistance  of  the  driver  and  the  other  negroes. 

If  he  starts  to  run,  and  the  other  negroes  vvill  not  stop  him  for  you,  let 
him  go. 

I  wish  them  well  fed,  and  clothed  suitable  for  all  the  seasons,  and  not  unreason- 
ably exposed  to  the  weather,  and  moderately  but  steadily  worked.  My  object 
being  more  for  a  fair  crop  than  a  large  one  ;  in  order  to  accompHiih  this,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  have,  at  alt  times,  your  work,  for  days  ahead,  carved  out 
— not  only  for  fair  but  for  foul  weather ;  and  above  all,  the  best  and  most  suitable 
tools  in  readiness,  so  there  need  not  be  one  moment's  delay.  And  the  better  to 
arrange  this,  you  must  have  a  place  fur  everything  and  keep  everything  in  its 
place. 

One  other  thing  I  wish  distinctly  understood,  my  negroes  are  allowed  to  lay 
their  complaints  and  grievances  before  me — of  the  justice  and  the  remedy  I  will 
judge.     To  punish  them  for  this,  I  will  deem  an  insult  to  me,  and  you  may  con- 
sider your  dismissal  in  preparation,  and  notice  thereof  will  be  givrn. 

QvARTRR. — Do  you  examine  each  cabin,  to  sec  if  all  arc  C(»mfortable1  Are 
the  houses  clean ;  also  the  yards  and  under  the  cabins  ?  Do  they  keep  their 
bedding  and  clothes  clean,  and  have  they  mosquito  bars  ?  Have  they  plenty  of 
wood,  convenient  to  use  in  bad  weather  !  Are  the  fireplaces  and  chimney-backs 
in  good  order  1  Arc  all  the  cisterns  full  of  water,  and  the  pumps  in  good  work- 
ing order  1  Be  sure  this  is  the  case  on  the  15th  day  of  March,  then  turn  the 
ffotters  oflf,  but  so  they  will  not  be  injured,  but  ready  for  use  any  moment.  A 
full  supply  of  pure  water  will  go  far  to  insure  health,  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  what  i^  called  seapagc  water  be  used. 

Hospital. — .Are  all  your  medicines  fresh  and  suitable  for  all  '^ases?  Do  you 
keep  them  corked,  so  they  will  not  become  worthless,  and  are  all  m  their  place? 
Have  you  the  house  suitable  for  all  seasons,  both  for  the  men  and  the  women  t 
And  do  you  visit  the  sick  three  times  a  day  in  all  cases,  and  in  bad  ones  do  you 
keep  a  special  nurse,  rn  addition  to  calling  in  a  physician!  Prompt  attention 
and  good  nursing  will  arrest  many  diseases  that  would  otherwise  prove  fatal. 

CuiLnREiv. — 7  heir  house  must  bo  comfortable  :  their  nur^c  must  be  always 
with  them  ;  they  must   have  plenty  of  suitable  ft)od  in  addition  to  meat,  bread, 
vegetables,  and  broth,  molasscK  and  buttermilk,  and  al  aWVuwos  »v\\\.^V\Ni  c\c^>X\<t^ 
for  the  season.     The  mothcra  must  not  be  ovciUnskcCL.  bul  »\\ov{<i<\  W\\>iv«i^Vo 
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:c  thfm  proper  care  and  attention,  and,  if  poAible,  arrange  their  work  near  the 
aricr.  This  will  save  the  risk  of  overheating  in  walking  to  and  from. 
Stock. — llow  many  stock  cattle  have  you?  How  many  cows  and  calves; 
hat  attention  do  you  give  them,  and  what  arrangements  have  you  for  their  pro- 
:tion  1  How  many  sheep  have  you,  and  where  do  they  range,  and  have  you 
y  shelter  for  their  protection  1  How  many  stock  hogs  have  you  ?  IIow  many 
ffB  and  pigs  have  you,  and  how  do  you  take  care  of  them  1  Have  you  shelters 
protect  them  from  the  rain  and  storms  1  Do  you  give  them  com  once  a  day, 
d  do  you  give  hulled  cotton  seed  regularly  each  day  to  all  your  hogi  1  Good 
eltera  for  all  your  stock,  kept  clean  and  dry,  will  protect  them  against  the  eold 
d  sleet  of  winter,  and  enable  them  to  make  a  vigorous  growth  in  the  apring. 
Mules. — Do  you  crush  your  feed  for  them,  corn  and  cob,  and  keep  rock  salt 
them  all  the  time?  How  msny  currycombs  have  you,  and  are  they  used? 
ive  they  free  access  to  water,  and  how  oflen  do  you  feed  them  ?  Do  you  ever 
t  copperas  or  sulphur  in  their  troughs  ?  Have  they  any  pasture  to  run  on 
ten  not  at  work  1  Are  they  well  protected  from  the  weather,  and  have  yon 
od  racks  and  troughs  for  their  food  \  A  few  acres  in  rye  or  winter  oats,  and 
>.  occasionally  steaming  their  food,  will  go  far  to  keep  them  in  good  orderi  and 
re  your  corn  at  least  twenty-five  percent. 

Work-Shops. — Have  you  sufficient  shelter  and  house-room  for  all  your  tools, 
.gons,  carts,  &c.,  and  do  you  keep  them  in  places?  Have  you  plenty  of  well- 
Lsoned  timber,  suitable  for  all  your  farm  work  during  the  neit  twelve  months, 
wit:  plow-beams,  plow-handles,  harrows,  wagon-lK>diea,  axletrees,  spokes, 
unds,  fellies,  and  hubs?  Have  you  suitable  iron,  for  all  work,  three  months 
eatl,  and  have  you  the  work  under  way  for  the  season  just  ahead  of  you  \  Do 
i  know  how  ^lany  collars,  hames,  trace-chains  and  hack-bands  you  hare,  and 
I  all  in  their  place,  ready  fur  use  when  called  for  ?  Have  you  made  out  a  list 
all  the  farm  implements  and  tools  you  have  during  the  last  three  months,  and 
you  know  the  tools,  such  as  axes,  wedges,  hoes,  dtc,  each  negro  has,  and  how 
lost  or  disposed  of  the  laat  ones  he  had  ?  Arc  the  boxes  in  any  of  your 
gons  or  carts  loose?  Are  the  tires  loose  on  any  of  them?  Do  the  hind 
If  els  follow  in  the  track  of  the  front  wheels?  The  old  adage,  **  a  stitch  in 
lis"  fully  applies  to  the  care  of  all  farm  implements  and  the  economy  of  their 

Kaum  Work. — Have  you  examined  all  your  ditches  since  the  last  rain,  to  see 
tlu'Y  ^Tc  opened  all  the  way  to  the  outlets  ?  If  there  is  any  trash  or  drift  in 
rm  tlit>re  is  obstruction  at  some  point,  else  they  would  keep  themselves  clean. 
J  you  go  out  immediately  after  the  last  rain,  to  ^ee  if  all  >'our  ditches  were 
iwin*;;,  and  did  you  notice  any  basins  of  water,  from  which  a  water  furrow 
uld  lead  off  the  water  to  a  ditch  ?  There  is  no  use  attempting  to  make  a  crop 
land  partially  coveroil  \si{\\  water  for  davs.  Vegetation  cannot  go  on  and  no 
tspcrous  jL^rowtb  can  take  place  until  the  dry  spelj  in  the  summer  comes,  which 
y  be  too  hile  i'lir  maturity.  Have  you  examined  the  machinery  of  your  gin 
lids,  and  did  you.  at  thi>  cIo«e  of  last  season,  take  out  the  brushes  and  hang 
in  up  where  rats  and  niico  could  not  reach,  and  so  cover  up  the  stand  that  it 
uld  nut  be  filled  with  dust,  and  did  you  assure  >ourself,  long  before  their  being 
led  into  u:<i*.  that  all  were  in  order  ?  And,  abovi)  all,  were  your  baskets  and 
:ks  and  all  other  work  in  readiness  at  the  beginning  of  cotton-picking  tisie? 
Jo.NTKALT  WITH  OvKR*REK.— Whercas,  thf  undersigned  is  about  to  enter  into 

arran^reineut  with  A li for  the  management  of  his  plantation 

rouiily  ;  it  is  expressly  agreed  and  understood,  that  the  undersigned  is 

j)j>c  his  bf'iit  exertions  and  all  his  time  and  energy,  not  only  in  the  making  of 

crop,  but  in  the  care  and  attention  to  thu  negroes,  propeity  and  stock,  in  ac^ 

daiicc  with  the  instructionK  now  given  in  the  foregoing  suggestions,  or  that 

y  he  given  from  time  lo  time,  lor  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of • 

lars.  for  the  period  of  time  from  the of to  the or  at  the 

e  of dollars  per  nionth,  if  this  agreement  he  dissolved  sooner  than  the 

ic  specified,  of  which  a  notice  of days  mufct  be  given  by  each  party. 

n  witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  subscribe  mv  name. 
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2.— SOUTHERN  TOBACCO  CONVENTION. 

A  committee  of.the  Kentucky  State  Agricultural  Society  recommenda  a  con- 
rention  of  the  producers  and  bujers  of  tobacco,  to  be  held  in  liOuisville,  Kentucky, 
m  th«  25th  of  May  next,  which  is  the  day  fixed  for  awarding  premiums  to  the 
rrowers  of  the  best  tobacco,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Ajuricultural  Society, 
rhe  design  is  to  bring  the  producers  and  purchasers  together,  in  order  to  an  inter- 
ihuif  e  of  opinions.     The  agriculturists  may  loam  what  grades  are  best  suited 

0  the  market,  and  will  meet  the  most  ready  sale.  The  Louiavilie  Jtmrnal, 
ipeaking  of  the  great  commercial  importance  of  the  staple,  says  that  the  value  of 
■aw  tobacco,  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  was  over 
18,600,000,  in  1855,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  that  coun- 
;ry  eoUected  import  duties  on  it  to  the  enormous  aggregate  of  over  $570,000,000. 
rhe  total  value  o(  our  exports  of  tobacco  in  1857  was  $20,662,772,  and  in  1858 
imounted  to  €19,409,882.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1857,  the  import 
■ereiMie,  derived  by  Frarkce  from  it,  was  over  $25,000,000  ;  four  fifths  of  which 
ivere  exported  from  the  United  States.  The  Cyclopedia  of  Commerce  says,  that 
iobacco,  next  to  silt,  is  probably  the  article  most  consumed  by  men.  In  one 
'orm  or  another,  but  most  generally  in  the  form  of  fume  or  smoke,  there  is  no 
Uimate  in  which  it  is  not  consumed,  and  no  nationality  that  has  not  adopted  it. 
ro  put  down  its  uae  has  equally  baffled  legislators  snd  moralists,  and,  in  the 
ironU  of  Pope,  on  a  higher  subject,  it  may  be  said  to  be  partaken  of  **  by  saint, 
ij  tavage,  and  by  sage."  The  average  consumption,  per  head,  of  male  popula-f 
ioa.over  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  some  countries,  »eems  almost  fabulous.  In 
iie  German  States,  included  in  the  operations  of  the  ZoUverein  and  the  Steuervo- 
"euii  it  reaches  from  nine  and  three  fourths  to  twelve  and  a  half  pounds  ;  in  IIol- 
andf  and  Belgium,  and  Denmark,  to  eight  or  nine  pounds.  The  advance  cost  of 
^baoco  is  shown  from  the  fact,  that  in  1842  we  exported  150,710  hhds.,  at  an 
iverage  cost  of  $60  11,  and  in  1857  only  156,848,  at  the  average  value  per  bhd. 
>f  $132  40. 

3.— THE  LARGE  COTTON  PLANTERS 

TSolt  long  since,  a  paragraph  yvas  published,  giving  some  account  of  the  cot- 

4>n  crop  of  Col.  Bond,  of  Georgia,  which  amounted  last  year  to  2, 100  bales,  and 

iraa  the  largest  sent  to  market  by  any  planter  of  that  State.     A   Vidalia  corre- 

tpoDdent  of  the  Free  Trader  (Xatctiez),  contrasts  the  planters  of  Mississippi  and 

fjouisiana  with  the  Georgia  celebrity  as  follows  : 

There  are  half  a  dozen  planters  in  Concordia  pariah  and  Louisiana,  as  also 
naoy  more  in  Mississippi,  that  make  a  higher  mirk  than  this.  Not  to  mike  a 
.hing  invidious,  the  name  of  A.  V.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Concordia  parish,  who  makes 
ill  his  cotton  there,  chalks  up  several  hundred  bales  above  the  (leort^ia  planter, 
io  dooa  L.  R.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  raising  in  that  Slate 
iloDe,  more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  bales;  so  is  John  Kouth,  Esq., 
>f  Hard  Times,  full  as  much  if  not  more  ;  so  did  Frederick  Stanton,   E<»q.,   but 

1  few  weeks  deceased,  raise  twenty-eii^ht  hundred  bait's  the  present  year — all 
,n  Corcordia  parish — and  even  more  than  this  figure  in  1855 — all  in  LouiNiana  ; 
ind  there  are  numerous  others  that  come  up,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  Georgia  highoHt 
tnot.  For  instance,  L.  11.  Marshall,  residence  at  Natchez,  a  planter  in  (hrre 
States,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  is  more  than  a  four-lhouoanJ-i'Mle 
srodacer  ;  so  is  Dr.  Stephen  Duncan  more  than  a  threO'thouKand-brde  grower 
;n  the  State  of  MisRissippi,  besides  being  an  opulent  planter  of  Louisiiua — more 
than  four  thousand  bales  in  all. 

The  great  estates  of  the  two  princoly  planters  oi  this  re<iion,  the  late  Samuel 
Davli  and  Francis  Surfjet,  Esq.,  always  produced  from  three  to  five  thousand 
bales  each,  until  their  deaths  divided  the  estates  between  tlic^  heirs. 
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4.— PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON. 

SBAT    AND   INCBEASINO    PROCPERITY    OF   THE    SOUTH   AND  THE  BRILLIANT  PUTUBS 

WHICH   IS   OPBNINO   UPON   HER.  ' 

The  following  is  from  the   United  Slates  Economut,  and  will  be  read  witb 

itorcst  by  our  planters  : 

The  increase  of  the  ucc  of  cotton  for  human  clothing,  is  obserrable  in  the 
illowing  table  of  the  average  quantity  taken  by  each  country  of  Europe  per 
eek,  for  several  years  : 


AVERAOB  WEEKLY   CONSUMPflON    OF  COTTON   Iff    E.CROPB. 

Conntries.             18:^0.  1851.      1852.  1853.  1854.  1855.     1856.  1857.     1851. 

ranee 7,077  7,173  10,575  9.018  8,500  9,21110.116  R,5W     .... 

:>lgium 1.134  1,115    1.A34  1,538  1.346  1.211     1.538  1,096 

olland 1,038  1,038     1.365  1.173  1,663  1,711     1.903  1.883 

ermany 1.G53  2,115     2,442  2,7G9  3.981  4,057    4,750  4,142 

ficstc 2,2b8  2,211     2,5'JG  1.981  1,788  1,6:>3     1,806  1.442 

[;noa,  Xaplts,  &c . . . .      6:.8  590       042        980  807  1,096    2,115  1.730 

>ain 1.4S1  1,768    1,826  1.634  1,788  2,192    2,34«  1,730 

jssia,  Norway,  &c . .   2,923  2,923    4,0.'>7  4.000  2,577  2,404    4,423  S.S4G 


«  •  < 


•  «  ■  • 


«  »  • 


•  I  > 


•  »  «  • 


italonthoContinent  18,152  18.939  25.437  23,093  22.440  23,535  29,0.56  24.466      ... 
Id  Qrrnt  Britain 29,125  31.9<i8  3,'i.790  36,613  37,829  40,403  41.985  39.065-41.931 

iropenn  consumption 

per  wcuk  47,277  50,927.  61,227  50,706  60,299  63,938  71,042  63,530 


* .  •  • 


The  rise  was  rapid  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  England,  in  1850,  1861, 
id  1852,  under  the  stimulus  of  gold  and  fme  crops.  The  rise  was  30  per 
nt.  in  those  years,  nearly  equal  to  730,000  bales  per  annum.  This  figorr 
iderwent  a  slight  reaction  on  the  Continent,  under  the  rise  in  food  in  the 
Uowing  yr.-ir,  and  in  Franco  during  the  Kus.xiun  war.  accompanied  as  it  war,  by 
ar  fo<xl.  but  tlu*  (luaniily  taken  again  increased. and  reached  a  high  fij^ure  in  1856, 
ion  tlio  aL'irn'L'fi^e  quantity  taken  was  71. 04 2  bales  per  week,  or. in  round  nura- 
rs,  3,70l),U00  bal»'8  per  aiiiiuin,  being  10,000  bales,  or  17  per  cent,  per  week, 
3rc  than  the  ini.vimum  of  1852.  At  that  rate  the  demand  fur  cotion  doublri 
ery  8ix  years,  but  tint  \va«  an  exceptional  year.  The  p^nic  of  1857  carried 
c  figures  back  to  those  of  ISoa.  From  1852  to  1857  the  circumstances  of 
ar  food  and  war  expenditure  seemed  to  interfere  wilh  tlie  Uifc  of  cotton, 
lose  circumstances  are  now  removed,  and  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  by  Eng- 
tul  in  1858  wan  nearly  as  iarcre  as  that  taken  by  her  in  1850  Should  peace 
w  be  preserved  on  the  Continent,  the  Ufie  of  cotton  will  be  carried  more  rapidly 
high  figures  than  ever  before,  particularly  in  Germany  and  Holland.  Of  the 
antity  taken  by  (.J real  Britain,  a  large  portion  returns  to  the  countries  whence 
came.  India  in  her  best  days  never  sells  so  much  cotton  as  she  buys,  and 
II  never  be  able  to  make  her  pr«  duciion  of  the  raw  material  to  keep  pace  wilh 
r  demand  for  good.s.  and  the  same  fact  is  true  of  all  producing  countries  excqrt 
?  L'nilcd  States,  whence  alone  the  countries  of  Europe  can  draw  n  supply  to 
?et  ♦heir  growinir  want"*.  The  United  States  produce  a  large  surplus  of  cot- 
1,  but  they  are  the  largest  cotion  consumers  in  the  world,  taking  more  weight 
cotton  annually  per  head  than  any  other  nation,  and  the  same  lemark  applies 
all  clothing  miitfrial.  The  stock  of  cotton  on  hand,  at  the  clo*e  of  1858,  in 
igland,  was  smaller  than  at  the  close  of  any  year  since  1840,  being  but 
1,980  bales.  The  average  for  the  last  »\x  years  was  6r)5,000  bales  The 
ittod  States  supfdy  this  year  will  be  very  large — a  maximum  crop.  The  aver^ 
;  increase  of  the  supply  for  a  scries  of  years  is,  however,  far  below  the  above 
Lires  of  consumption.  The  average  quantity  taken  in  England  and  on  the 
ntinent.  for  three  years,  ending  with  1852,  was  53,000  bales  per  week,  and  the 
(rage  for  three  years  ending  with  1857,  was  GR,O00  bales  per  week,  being  an 
reaso  of  25  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  the  United  Slates  crop  has  increased  in 
met  proportion.    On  the  ConlmeuV  o{  ¥.\ixo^^,  the  average  for  the  three  yean 
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endinff  with  1852,  was  23,000  bales  par  week,  and  lor  Uia  three  years  ending 
with  1857,  was  28|000  bales  per  week,  an  incrfase  of  40  per  cent.,  or  420,000 
bal^s  p<*r  annum,  dependent  entirely  upon  the  United  States  for  its  future. 
These  are  result »  which  point  to  a  very  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Southern  Stales.  They  are  the  only  sources  of  supply  for  an  article  which  has 
hecoie  indispensable  to  meet  the  demands  for  clothing,  growing  each  mora 
Qwent  in  £urope  in  the  double  ratio  of  growing  numbers,  and  increasing  ability 
to  Day  clothing.  This  fact  has  for  several  years  back  manifested  itself  in  a 
■MUDner  to  send  op  the  price  of  cotton  and  hands  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
•Uick  of  cotton.  i%hich  in  Enjtiand  accumulated  annually  from  584,000  bales  hi' 
184(^1  to  1,200,000  bales  in  1845,  has  since,  under  ir creasing  supplies,  dwindled 
to  461,980  bales,  and  the  average  price  of  cotton  that,  with  a  crop  in  1846,  of 
S,400,0i)0  bales  was  6e.,  rose  to  12ie.  on  a  crop  of  8,627,000  bales  in  1S56. 
13ie. prosperity  of  the  South  has  alreadv  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Northern 
poolers  and  manufacturers,  who  have  overrun  that  section  of  the  country 
with  drummers  and  agents,  soliciting  business  on  such  terms  as  are  likely  to  be 
pfoductive  of  an  immense  debt.  This  Southern  prosperity  has  also  had  a  great 
political  influence.  Already  the  tone  of  the  *'  plunder  party  press**  is  quite  sob- 
oood— the  free-Koil  North-vvest  being  bankrupt,  pecuniary  interests  are  sttraeted 
to  the  section  that  pays  best,  and  the  scheming  of  political  adventurers  saflers 
modification  to  suit  the  times.  The  advancing  price  of  cotton  and  hands  may 
tend  to  some  new  mode  of  production.  If  field  nands  can  raise  cotton  in  cer- 
teio  sections  to  yield  a  profit  at  6c.,  other  labor  may  serk  the  profit  when  the 
price  is  J2a20c.  If  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  through  the  large  demand  for  it, 
ehoold  hold  out  such  largo  profits  as  a  proximate  price  of  20c.  would  indicate,  it 
will  attract  to  it  great  numbers  of  cultivators  who  may  not  be  able  to  command 
hende.  In  any  event  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  limit  the  supply  to. 
the  rale  which  now  governs  it,  vix.,  the  natural  increase  of  hsnds.  Either  the 
letter  must  be  multiplied  by  other  means,  or  their  operation  supplanted  by  other 
indttatiials. 

6.— THE  GUANO  TRADE  OF  PERU. 

The  government  of  Peru  sold  from  the  Chincha  Islands,  during  the  year  1R68, 
guano  to  the  amount  of  266,709  tons.  This  eo!d  at  the  ports  of  Europe  and 
America,  where  it  was  delivered,  for  abuut^//een  million  dollars  ;  and  deducting 
13.000,000  for  the  freight,  this  leaves  $12,000,000  received  by  the  Peruvian 
government  and  their  agents  from  the  sales.  The  freight  of  the  last  year  has 
sTemged  about  $11  a  ton.  It  is  now  $10,  or  less.  At  one  time  the  freight  was 
ae  high  as  830  a  ton. 

The  annexed  8tat<>mf  nt  from  the  Lima  Comerda^  gives  the  amount  of  guano 
ahipped  during  the  year  1858  : 

No.  of  Ships.  Tom  of  Guano. 

England  and  the  Continent 190 151,333 

Spain 37 27,160 

France 45 25,545 

Australia 3 1,523 

Barbadoes 6 2,667 

United  States 52 51,253 

Mauritius 13 7,228 

Total 346 266,709 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   COMMERCE. 

1.— SOUTHERN  DIRECT  TRADE. 

TIm  Paris  (Fmnce)  "  Patrie "  rejoicea  over  the  idea  of  a  propoaed  CollllM^ 
sial  connection  between  the  Southern  States  and  the  French  Empire ;  Tefaidifif 
heee  States  to  be,  by  their  traditions,  etc.,  the  French  part  of  the  Union,  as  tbs 
Northern  States  constitute  the  English.  This  is  the  idea  of  the  '*  Patiie.**  Its 
language  is  as  follows  : 

"  As  is  well  known,  the  Central  and  Southern  Slates  are  the  prodaeliTe  SlatN 
of  the  Union.  They  possess  the  raw  materials.  They  yield  the  rich  etaplfs 
of  cotton,  tobacco  and  grain ;  ores,  principally  copper,  are  plentiful,  ni 
from  their  magnificent  forests  U  taken  the  finest  timber  for  ahip-building.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  with  natural  riches  so  numerous,  they  have  been  to  the  present 
Jay  superseded  by  the  Northern  States,  which  have,  so  to  speak,  monopoliied  all 
the  trade  of  the  Union  \  There  arc  two  causes  ;  the  lesi  enterprising  and  activs 
sharacter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Centre  and  South,  and  the  want  of  easy  and 
Bonneeiing  roads  to  allow  them  to  export  their  products  in  a  direct  manner, 
rhey  have  only  one  important  debouche  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  New 
drleans,  which  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  many  tributaries  connect  with  the 
interior. 

**  In  the  North,  on  the  contrary,  wc  see  the  industrions  spirit  of  the  Angb- 
Saxon  race  bring  forth  wonders  of  activity.  There  were  dug  the  first  canals 
uid  built  thp  first  railroads.  Mills,  forges,  and  manufactures  are  multiplying. 
All  the  industrial  and  commercial  forces  seem  to  concentrate  in  those  States 
ivhich  forward  to  New-York  the  greater  part  of  the  prodacts  of  the  Unien. 
Thanks  to  those  resources,  the  prosperity  of  that  city  is  increasing  with  an  in- 
credible rapidity.  New- York  becomes  the  centre  of  all  enterprises  ;  she  attracts 
ill  the  fundd  and  stocks  ;  she  is  the  general  entrepot  and  the  great  distributor  of 
the  merchandizes  of  the  United  States.  There  is  their  real  maison-de-commercf, 
ind  tliere  flock  from  all  points  of  the  globe  steamers  and  sailing-ships.  Ncw- 
y^ork  can  now  vie  with  the  wealthiest  towns  ot  the  world,  and  her  population 
das  reached  the  figure  of  800,000 

"  But  already,  during  the  la«t  few  years,  this  relation  of  the  Central  and  South- 
srn  States  has  been  modified  ;  the  spirit  of  enterprise  has  been  awakened  there* 
They  have  understood  that  I  hey  would  be  dependent  on  the  North,  not  only  com- 
nercially,  but  even  politic.illy,  as  ioiii^  as  thev  could  not  rely  upon  themselves, 
ind  they  are  now  putting  their  shoulderd  to  tnc  work.  With  their  own  Tesou<- 
:os,  they  have  created  immense  ways  of  communication  Canals  have  been  dog, 
loon  to  unite  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  largest  rivers  of  the  interior ;  numeroui 
'oads  have  been  cut,  railways  are  spreading  in  all  dirocliuns,  and  reaching  to  all 
he  harbors  of  the  bay.    The  greatest  railroad  in  the  world,  starting  from  Norfolk 
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:arry  all  the  products  of  America  to  both  ends  of  the  vast  continent — that  is,  to 
S'orfolk  and  San  Francisco — thus  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific. 

*'  Witnessing  the  resnlts  so  far  obtained,  and  promising  the  brightest  future, 
hey  were  led  to  the  following  natural  reasoning :  Why  should  they  remain 
ributaries  to  New- York  for  the  export  of  their  own  products,  whilst  they  poe- 
tess, on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  magnificent  port  of  Norfolk,  oppooite  Porti- 
nouth,  the  military  harbor  and  the  most  extensive  dock-yard  of  the  United 
States  1  Between  New- York  and  New-Orleans,  for  more  than  2500  miles,  No^ 
bik  is  the  only  accessible  port  for  ships  of  great  tonnage  Canals  and  railreadi 
lonnect  her  to  the  Central  and  Southern  States,  of  which  she  is  the  natural  mart 
y  her  geographical  position,  just  as  New  Yorkjs  for  the  Northern  States  and  New- 
Orleans  for  some  States  of  ihe  South.  Why,  then,  continue  to  submit  to  the 
xigencies  of  New- York?  Why  direct  products  to  that  port,  with  considerable 
cpenses  for  transit,  landing,  aioT^^e^  qiu<\  \.t^xv«^oTtin^  from  one  ship  to  ano* 
er?  The  distance  from  t\\c  ^loviVxi^  ^\%\tvsiX%  Vo^«^-Xf3kfa.  VmT«(t.  less  than 
'50  miles.  To  the  expensea  oi  iVie  li«iTvmvVTaxisX\jft  %&^KALV\AWtaVK^9nhjR%v^ 
mmisfiion,  etc.     What  i»  tVie  ^ood  ot  a.  cosXYj  %xA  daitoaX  TBattasa^^VM^TM 


•-  mm  otrr  mmm,     ^  Ifttf^ 

bi  vetoall/  tiwrail  1  Wo^  it  not  be  mora  eomniodioiui  and  advaotafBOQi  Iq 
Mlig  all  tlie  morehiaAie  to  ICorlolk,  and  •atabliah  dJre«t  oonunaiiiealMHM  hj  ata 
Mtb'Xwopa,  add  aipaeially  with  Prmncat 
'  "Tii^  idaaa,  propoomled  br  a  few  praetleal  mmi,  have  gained  mand  wy 
jMMly;  Fnmeiioin  pamphieta  hafe  been  pobliahed,  meetinga  Md  Uk  numj  Ui* 
fMlMil  iewna,  and  taoae  maniftalaiiona,  in  ap^te  of  the  efiMta  of  New- York  to 

S!M8  than,  haTO  met  with  general  reaponee.  A  few  montha  ago,  the  princi- 
miMiofeetarera  and  the  Preeldenta  of  the  railroada  of  the  Central  and  South- 
8latea  oonYened  at  Brietol,  Va.,  en  the  boondariea  ef  Tenneaaee  and  Ken- 
Pttkjf  in  order  to  aend  to  Europe  a  delegate  with  the  apeeial  ehatge  of  making 
anan  agreenantwith  the  ahip  buildeta  and  the  ehambreade  commerce.  Mr. 
Ballaiil  Pttflton,  fermer  Sccrctaiy  of  ^«  Na^y  under  Preaident  Taylor,  waa 
wtraated  with  that  miaaion.  After  viaitinc  England,  Mr.  Ballard  Pieatoa  ex- 
awlBed  the  harbora  of  the  French  coast.  He  waa  struck  with  the  poaitioi^  of 
8L  Naaaire,  aitnated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  sheltered  from  all  danger,  and 
eaanected  with  all  the  railroada  of  Europe  by  meana  of  the  Orleana  nilway, 
vhieh  aurrounda  he?  docks  with  a  belt  of  rails,  and  puts  her  in  direct  communi- 
e^lim  within  the  central  plaeea  of  conaumpiion  and  production.  He  thought 
ft'llasaira  ftiliUIed  all  the  desiderata  for  a  connecting  point  to  a  trana-Atlahtie 
Um  between  the  centre  of  France  and  the  centre  of  the  United  Statea ;  aneh  a 
Kpib  merely  for  trade,  wonkl  be  of  great  aerTice  to  both  countries,  by  feeding 
HitAt  manufiictoriea  with  exchanged  gooda,  whilat  it  would  do  no  harm  to  the 
pMtal  liuM.  already  eatabliahed,  ainoe  the  latter  are  moatly  intended  for  maila  and 


«*  Pkopoaals  made  for  that  purpoae  to  the  Orleana  Company  have  been  ae* 
MMt  9tad  C^wed  by  n  piopooed  contract  for  the  formation  of  a  company 
wSoae  object  would  be  the  eatabliahment  of  a  line  of  steamera  between  Nor- 
fi|^  and  St.  Naxaira.    The  ptoject  waa  ratified  b:f  the  Virjpoia  J^gialature ;  the 

Skm  ia,  than,  pratty  well  adTanced.  But  it  ia  requisite  to  obtain  a  aubaidhf 
t)ie  Federal  Qovemment,  and  such  ia  the  aim  of  the  propoaition  which  la 
[y  to  be  laid  baibre  Congreas." 

2.-OUR  CITY  BANKS. 

MMPABATITB  OOWmTIOlf  OF  TRI  BANXa  IH  TRI  rOLLOWIVe  OITIBS  AT  DimtRT 

piaiODa,  jANOiaT  1866,  1857,  1858.  and  1859. 
IQM.  DlMoants.  Sped*.  CironUtton.         I>tpoiltiL 

H«w.  York, $96, 1 1 4,060 . .  $10,788,099 . .  $7,841,946 . .  $80,438,687 

Phlladdphia, 24,966,686..     4,101,478..    6,068,686..    14,638,866 

BoMim. 51,234,108..     8,519,183..    7,670,446..    14,167,866 

Mttmore, 16,600,887..     2,8f6,748..    8,891.431..     6,736,896 

NMr-Orleana, 16,889,239..     8,683,008..    6,518,282..   14,438,614 

Tata], . . . . ; $204,104,994     $89,887,460  $30,488,698  $  189,418,748 

1887. 

Vcnr-Yorfc, $108,637,489 . .  $10.892,428 . .  $8,387, 167 . .  $87,896,664 

PUladelphia, 86,000,479..     3,473,848..    5,488,161..    17,723,883 

Boeton 63,744,058..     3,881,492..    7,252,817..    16,910.867 

Baltimore, 18,704,952 . .     8,998^76 . .    3,396.643 . .     7,766,867 

ll9W-0rleana 80,618,363..     6,685,108..    8,987,676..    14,669,480 

^t^^a^am^^i^m  ^^^mm^m^  ^h^M^i^h^^hb^^^^^^h^m  ^m^^m^K^m^^^mi^tm^a^^^  ^i^B^^^^HHM«»^«i«^BrtM 

Total, $887,696,880    $87,371,151   $33,444,868  $143,866,541 

liM. 

New-Tork •.  .$110,688,364.  .$31,630,000.  $7,832,338. .  $93,589,149 

Philadelphia 81,657.158..     6,987,597..     8,647,399..  18,428,318 

Boatatt 61,918.900..     8,859.600..     6.477,600..  80,136,400 

Balttaiipre 17,802,695..     8,169,617..  8,068,648..  6,088,007 

N«w-Orleans 16, 157,998 . .    10,070,576 . .     7.068,449 . .  l6,<dT<,<MA 

"""■"^■■^■^"^■^■^^■V  ^MHiMl^l^i^B^^B^BHi^^B^  lai^i^i^BHaM^I^^M^B^^iM^  ^^^i^^H^i^B^I^H^^^^^B^* 

Total..... « 1^1^186,806    $67,973,l$0    %M,4ft4,«A    %\fA,VX^«V% 


»6 


COMPABATnrE   TAIUFF   RSTENUE8. 


1859. 


New- York $148.638,000 . .  S28,400,000 . .  $7,930,000 . . 

Philadelphia 26,451,000..      6,063.000..     2,741,000.. 

Boston 60,060,000. .     8.584.000. .     6,643,000. . 

Btltimore 17,960,000 . .     2.717,000. .     2,972.000 . . 

New-Of leant 26,660,000. .    16.268,000. .     9,094,000. . 


92.826.009 
17.049.000 
22.357.000 
7.620.000 
21.832,000 


Total $26 1 ,878,000    $6 1 ,986,000    S29,280,000    $16 1 ,684,000 

We  see  from  these  stAtcments  that  the  iDcrease  or  decrease  uf  specie  in  Ihe 
several  cities  has  been  as  follows  : 


-1857  to  1858- 


New- York  . 
•Philadelphia 

Boston 

Baltimore . . . 
New-Orleans . 


Increase, 
per  cent. 

203 
64 

113 

•  • 

11 


Dttrm$e, 
percent. 


per  cent. 


-1868  to  1859- 


30 


2 
23 
61 


•  * .  ■ 

•  •  •  • 
. .  •  ■ 
• .  •  • 

. . .  • 


'^lO 


Taking  the  aggregate  of  the  two  years,  however,  would  show  the  gieitMl 
of  specie  in  Kew-Vork  city. 

3.— COMPARATIVE  TARIFF  REVENUES. 

NATIONIL  VEVENUB  DERIVED  PBOM  TEN  LEADINO  ARTICLES  IN  BACR  C0UNT8T. 


Fraaet. 

QreatBiitala 

ZMlTOVtO. 

BpHm. 

ObIMBMS 

Sarnr 

6n,^6».TOtt 

23,<  80,  Ut 

10.8-0.504 

0,996.7.  0 

0.(71.78:1 

8,59i,061 

5.674,444 

2,7b2,C0t 

2,510.173 

*  21.0,817 

l.;6,W3,02" 
14,669,175 



138,456,66C 

130,240,650 

5i,843i75 

14L460,175 

12.210*075 
7,814,450 

•  •».•••» 

7,746',6W 

^77.93b*.»50 
lUis  171  inn 

l.'!..^&5,232 
2i;5<»,6U 

8,C08i57 

3.34815C 
8,745,49.'; 

6,ib4*.t25 
i,*S90,706 

5,968,702 

3,'0fl8.74i 

S,C74;41l 

76.463,}-0: 

08C86,6S7 

77. 

e,r.07,7»7 

1,K7.19S 
1^243,23; 

sJd«5'.BJ6 

5,974,026 

•  ••••  ft   >■ 

197fi.834 
4  A12.919 
^  S81 A5: 
fiO.fSVJUl 

4T,8»,4tt 

Ooffoe  

Cotton 

«  ■  •••■•* 

Iron 

S3,9U,e» 

Co.%1 

Wool  

LiutfD 

Oil 

Hides  and  Li athcr 

Cocct 

9.967.285 

Cbf  ow 

Sp5rit< 

21,SI1,7S3 

StoLkOsh 

BoatA 

Appjircl 

r«a 

aice 

robacco 

Iknimals 

9,70»,OM 

Wine 

6T50.843 

Machinvrjr 

Lunjiier 

[Inrdwaie 

11,843,912 

3rM  in 

ftainina 

Macai  oui 

Bartlienware  

Jalt  

button  yarn  

>ttona 

32.538.901 

^fllCil 

4.^I97'?^8 

nrootfn* 

14S.49Va8: 
178.f36.311 

47  48SCf3 

Total  in  IVanci 

25I>80.4T2 

Total  customii 

:JMD1fi.t1& 

PtT  rent.  10  article.* 

80.:^              OT  0        1 

65  8              ^f^9 

-■  •-       1 

In  Russia  the  ten  articles  which  give  seventy-two  out  of  one  hundred  and  four 
nillions  revenue  are  sugar,  cuflfee,  cotton,  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  ealt^  cottoae,  sUks. 
iid  woollens. 

In  Holland  3,767.000  out  o^  &,^^^,^^^  ^Tvciva  «x«  ^ven  by  iron,  tea,  tobacco, 
Acliinery,  hardware,  eaillieivvvaTe,  cQ^^Atv^%Inl^«nMaB»««i^^««Uatt^  &c 


ni;: 


illlllli 


mir 


liniiii 


PP 


II 
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II 


II 
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I  ii^ii^^^ 
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i|ii|:! 


fPlHI 


H 


it 


Ifl 


i|:i| 


tf 


14 


^1 


I 


i 


i  : 


mm 


cqif,  MP:im(  JUIMMW  jnw.JMK.  4Mi 

t.— CVBX  iSfi  OCR  KBLATIOKfl  TXIH  HEB.* 
TiMbiBiMMiBlhBMpMMof  ■niaifronllMUaiidof  CnbiiitliiMakawa: — 

lug awdw  loDi. 

1U3 110,000  •* 

1U4 i S40,S0>  » 

IHS n5,4TB  - 

,'  1M7 ....aoMii  " 

Of  tlw'totd  nvniBM  of  tb« ' Iibnd,  whidi  anuMiiit  to  tai^l,eu,  bat 

il,Mt,Oa0.wm  Nmittaa  to  ^b. 


MMH 

mjaw 

; S7*,HB 

Tool I,10T,«1 


FiM  Osiond.. 


■irokT*  noa  m  nnT(»  nam  <o  ooii. 


»,i;r:::;:::::::viS. 

Ks?*" "S 

VUi.plckM pk)E> 

AMUdintnlialliaa. 

£""**^'W 

&S.H;;S 

ES'rr'^  "i 

BMtiuidihM«....;i1n 

HvnM.MUJD.nT. 

S:-^i.;u. '"■ 

^"■■■■£ 

AM  fBi*)(B  poduct . . 


SI  .17* 


l.KB,»TO 


"iS 


i,ni 


mIsos 


1.TM 


106,36r      1,T«S^T 


ir.ns 


m 


RAILROAD   BTOIVM  OP  TBB  '■  BOOTH. 


iMPORTt  ixTo  nil  vmnD  statss  rsox  oni. 


.Ibi. 


■oM  bnllion 

offtf  e 

old  coin 

iWor  coin 

oeoa ff IbR. 

nokad  fl<h cwt. 

thor  Ash bbln. 

:on«7 galls- 

•  K^Ta    •■••••■••■••■.     •  lUBa 

rrup 

agar,  white,  Ac 

{can M. 

OMtcco Iba. 

11  olhar  importj. 


Total. 


1838. 


QoaiiUtjr. 
33,05i,'651 


14802.273 
73,003 


Yklac. 

K170 

2,92a,300 

lQf,40« 

240,218 


2.859.571 
2,698  CCS 

1.118.754 
797,787 

870,873 


1837. 


QomolUy. 


690,132 


381.001 

27,302.38:1 

509,518.865 

703,704 

138.307 

5,630,030 


Ml  C04.812 


$46,165 

6.897 

213,130 

841.854 

63,813 


101«S18 

6.8^0.175 

33488,036 

1,350 

45.355 

2,500,748 

072.f:67 

633.704 


$45,243,101 


19S9. 


QOMtltj. 

SQ,134 


18,161, 
100 
22 
a6S.«>4 

10.787.888 

3A0,5a3.f*33 

1.600 

104.419 

123,838 

4,317,028 


Tataa. 

$1,815 

80.872 

2^8.101 

8,3;4.7» 


14T 

188^ 

8  061.1M 

16,5»5.400 

51 

1-^457 

S.41\007 

7464S9 

808,314 

$S::914M 


6.— WHALING  INTERESTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Estimated  valuo  of  the  661  whalo  vcueU  sailing  from  the 
United  Stales,  including  their  outfits,  provisions,  and  the 
advances  made  to  seamen  on  the  day  of  sailing,  at  the 

rate  of  825,000  each $10,625,000 

Six  per  cent,  per  annum,  interest  on  the  Mme 991,500 

Ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  allowed  for  wear  and  tear 1.600,000 

Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  insurance 413,  IS5 

Fresh  supplies  purchased  by  the  masters,  equal  to  about 

$  1 ,200  per  annum  each 793,000 

Amount  of  money  paid  to  masters,  officers,  and  crew,  being 
their  shares  of  the  oil  taken,  equal  to  one  third  of  the 
gross  value  of  the  products 4,013.601 

Total  amount  of  money  invested,  including  interest,  &c. . .  24,336,226 
Value  of  the  annual  amount  of  oil  taken,  showing  a  clear 

yearly  profit  of  46  per  cent 12,040,805 

Difference  between  the  whole  capital  invested  and  the  yearly 
profit 12,295,421 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


1— RAILROAD  SYSTEM  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Tbb  usually  very  accurate  Railroad  Journal,  published  in  New- York,  is 
uthority  for  the  annexed  statistics,  which  our  readers  will  find  intereaiing  aad 
ilaable. 

The  total  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States  is  27,857,  and  the  eo9t  of  con- 
Tuction  $951,017,000.  The  Journal  follows  a  classificatioa  of  the  States, 
'hich  we  proposed  in  the  Compendium  of  the  Census,  but  departs  from  it  ooms- 
rbat. 

There  are  about  6000  miles  of  railroad  in  process  of  construction  in  the  Union* 
B  the  last  11  years,  22,692  miles  have  been  constructed. 


MAKTLA1ID.  MILES. 

aatpolis  and  Elkridgo. . .  20^ 

sltlmore  and  Ohio 37W  i  \ 

Branches Ti ) 

irtXiern  Central 1^^ 

Mtera  Marvland 14 

kshiagton  Branch 30 


MASTLAVO.  MTLVI.  COST. 

Phil.,  Wiliuioirton  k,  Bslt      108       f&SeSA'* 
Various  Coal  Bailroads. . .      100         S,000,OII 


COST. 

$420,000 
24,802,046 


\, 


Total 


l««H4L*ilDrloci.  It       I 

taaftBliSHa*...  IT 

,    •bAA.iiiIIII.,.  » 

Ua>t&f.»lifore..  U 

idNuhtlll*,.  tH) 

U W       l,O0O,0<» 

il  EuBllfUU..  S              1IM,1,M 

Ml    iiMiB^nu 

Ma,  iiDadgaD  knd 

M»ln 41  '       *?<9'^ 

[>M  FiUriibBri''  ID 

mmmti, :..  iw      (^s,im 

ai^;-!,:;:::  » i  ^^i" 

n*an#  ItanrlUa..  1W»       B>M,<M 
id4,  Vredai  Ick  ul 

■alBBd  Palfnbsrfi  a 

rlWmllhflll  OruicU.  S 

It  a*4a«iiiii*.,.  to       i,4in^ 

niVitaiiii'Briach'!  10  (     ».7M*rT 

•CmIuI MO         I,Mt,IM 

■"                 ..  tt 

.  1,414     t^y.tov^i 
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0HARLB8T0N  AND  SATAHITAH  RAOiROAD. 


iiHisairri— eMifiiiitNi.  hilis. 

kymond 7 

uthcm 81 

MtreUcianA 86 

ToUl 806 

LOCiaiAXA. 

iton  Rongo,  Gross*  Teta 

ui«l  OpelouMS 17 

Inton  «n-J  Port  Ilud.son.  22 

exianOuir 27 

ilnbnrg  and  Lako  Pont- 

ohartnin  6 


COiT. 

$190,000 

8,4C0,00Q 

747,000 


$8,323,000 


$22*^,000 
750,000 
640,000 

120.000 


Neir-OrUaiM  k  Carrolton.       10|  $220^ 

N<fW-Orlcan<s  Jackson  and 

Ornit  Northern 308         7,142^ 

New-Orleinii,  Opcloutai  it 

<}r«at  We.-iuni 80         $.877,53S 

Vickcburf ,  ShreTeaport  k 

Texas 2t  B39418 

Total mJT   $13,80UC6 

ARKAH8B8. 

Memphis  and  Little  Boek.       88       $1,000,000 


2.--SABINE  AND  GALVESTON  BAY  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Oolonel  Gentry,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Texai,  and  president  of  the  above  i 
Lny«  calleil  on  ut  recently  ('ays  the  Nito-Orleans  ritayuru),  and  left  with  oi 
I  ofBeial  report  of  the  position  of  this  enterprise,  so  important  to  the  best  in- 
rests  of  New-Orleans  and  Louisiana.  This  road  is  designed  to  niQ  from  the  rail- 
)sd  centre  of  Texas,  the  flourishing  city  of  Houston,  east  to  Beaumont  on  the 
abino  river,  there  to  meet  the  prolongation  of  our  Opelousas  railroad  from  New- 
)eria.  The  distance  from  Houston  to  the  Sabine  is  100  miles :  from  the  Sabint 
»  New-Iberia,  118  miles;  from  N«>w-Orleans  to  the  Sabine,  237  miles;  or, 
om  New-Orleans  to  Houston,  by  this  route,  337  miles,  part  of  which  is  already 
I  operation  by  the  Opelousas  railroad, 

The  entire  100  miles  of  the  route  from  Houston  to  the  Sabine  are  under  con- 
'act,  including  grading,  bridging,  culverts,  drainage,  cross* ties,  track  lading, 
illasting  road,  dec.  The  contractors  are  men  of  means  and  eiperienee,  and  toe 
;ock  of  the  company  is  owned  principally  by  parties  who  reside  on  the  line  of 
le  road.  Of  these  100  miles,  the  grading  is  so  f)ir  advanced  that  the  track  eaii 
e  laid  from  Houston  to  tho  Trinity  river — a  distance  of  40  miles — in  three 
lonths  ailer  the  iron  is  received  at  Houston  The  cross-ties  for  this  section  are 
ow  nearly  all  ready. 

The  road  has  a  most  libera!  charter,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  good  and  prudent 
lana^orH.  It  han  no  floating  debt,  and  Colonel  Gentry  expresses  his  determina- 
)n,  while  he  iH  its  executive  officer,  that  it  shall  have  none.  He  visits  Baton 
.ou^e  to  lay  the  enterprise  before  the  Legislature,  and  to  endeavor  to  indacc 
lat  body  to  recognize  the  route  from  the  Sabine  to  New-Iberia,  as  the  conneetp 
ig  link  between  hin  road  and  that  of  the  Opelousas  company. 

3.— CHARLESTON  AND  SAVANNAH  RAILROAD. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  President,  Thomas  F.  Drayton,  Esq.,  for  a  copy  of  kif 
ble  report. 

The  grading  and  trestle-work  is  finished  to  the  end  of  the  fortieth  mile,  and 
etween  that  and  the  seventy-second  mile  much  of  the  work  is  finished  or  greatlj 
Jvanced.  By  the  end  of  the  current  year  the  whole  of  the  grading  and  trestle- 
ork,  it  is  thought,  will  be  finished  to  Savannah.  On  the  portion  of  the  road  now 
orked  the  results  have  been  far  more  flattering  than  was  expected.  The  Presi' 
ent  ssys  : 

But  satisfactory  as  this  statement  of  its  affairs  may  appear,  the  ratio  of  inereasi 
I  small  in  comparison  to  the  income  which  will  accrue,  whenever  the  Charleston 
id  Savannah  Railroad  has  reached  the  terminus  that  will  enable  the  two  roads 
»  adopt  a  through-ticket  with  the  lines  and  cities  north  of  Richmond,  and  thus 
ivert  once  more  toward  the  seaboard,  a  large  portion  of  the  travel  which  now 
ikes  the  valley  route  through  East  Tennessee,  and  thence  by  one  of  tho  aerual 
)ads  to  New-Orleans. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  diversion  of  passenger  traffic,  corapanias 

Georgia  and  Florida  are  maVxn^  ieo\<^\3i^  «^oit\«. 

7*he  Georgia  CenlraV  RaWtoaA  atxA.  >iaT\\C\Tv^C»wss^\^iVa>^*^'^  rv\«w8ln« 
alhweslern  arms  to  leacYiMtAwXe  «,xv(i^«^-OA*Mi%,  ^^^.^fcaSaK?^  ^^««w 
inca  :  the  Savannah  and  GuU  io^(iV%  v^»>=^^^^^^^***^V*»i^>«*^ 


iMaMvoaaMet  ikovr  IbiAc^,  uid  the  Mt  oftb  rondloeaM  toBriijMldg* 
•B  Ilia  Flint  riT0r.  A  hnneh  road  from  Doeton*  town  on  iIm  Gulf  foftd,  tofraid 
CMfm's fod  F«niaadiM« i« -tiiffwrcd aB4pro}«6l^- 

^.^lorJiU  if  bail^iy  ftoa  Fnuiitfba  to  Tampa  and  Gadat  Kaja,  tnm  whiib 
Mt  naaacd  baibora  ataamera-will,  in  a  few  montha,  cany  thf  paaaengaratoNaw- 
Qifeana  and  the  porta  on  the  laUinMia.  Wbetber  the  paaatMefv  raHmiof  bj 
jfo7  •f  Ocdar  K^a  and  FernandiBa,  will  take  the  auan^ia  direelijr  to  Ifew- 
Totk*  ur  tun  into  Obarieaton,  to  be  forwaided  notth  bj  the  NortbjMatoni  Bail- 
md,  time  mnat  prove.  But  wbat  couree  ibe  traieller  wiU  taie  when  tlw 
QlftileBtai  and  Savanaab  Railroad  and  tba  toaneb  load .  tob  I)octofa'  town  to 
oL  llaij*a  are  finiabed,  none  ean  doabt. 

•       ^ .  • 

C-fiATOF  ROUGE.  GROSSE  TETE  AND  0FEL0U8AS  RAILROAD 


f.  M  tbe.laat  aaaual  Fapan  (aara  the  New-Orlttrng  Piemjftm$)  ibe  eonpletlon  of 
wo  road  to  the  Bajoa  Graeae  T6to  wee  aaoonneed,  Jl<^^ther  with  ibe  fiwt  that 
daily  tiana  bad  been  ninninf  aineo  13tb  Junei  1867,  belweea  the  Bajon  «id  ibe 
Juiaiaaippi. 

woe,  no  Author  piofreea  bait  been  made  in  track-lajFiiig  er  giadinf .  What  raid- 
way  waa  made,  bowerer,  baa  been  atrengtbened,  the  {imde  elevaied  in  low  plaoaiv 
JMT.  eroaa4ieB  added,  ealverto  repaired,  oridgea  atrengtboned,  ton-lablca  placed 
aloa^b  end  of  the  road,  briek  made  and  lumber  ptoeuied  §at  the  ereetioB  of  wtiik- 
mpa  and  abeda,  dto. 

£aat  September,  an  engineer  eoipe  waa  aeni  to  auFMj  tba  rooto  frem  Ibo 
Mgm  Groaao  Teto  termiona  of  the  rood,  to  •poiBt  on  the  Atdialblaja  river,  in 
tto  dtroetion  of  Aleiandria,  on  Red  River.  Tee  engineerwaa  inatrueied  to  mn 
•lID.air-line  aa  nearly  ae  praetieabJe  in  the  direction  mentioned.  vThia  aurrey  waa 
promptly  accompliabed.  The  engbiecr  leporU  the  length  of  the  Kae  anrveyed  to 
ip  twrnty-aiz  milea  from  tbe  Byou  Groaae  Teto  terminne  to  Ibe  Atebafalaya,  at 
•.point  between  tbe  moutha  of  Cowbead  and  Muaele  Bayouo,  wbicb,  where  thcv 
«ai|ito  into  the  Atebafalaya,  axe  but  two  bandr«^  yarda  apart.  Tbe  Stato  voaa, 
BOW  Dallding  from  MorKanza  to  Opelouaaa,  atrikea  the  Alcba&laya  at  tbe  aamo 
pplnt.  Bat  a  alight  change  in  the  air-line  anrvcy  would  piaoe  the  propeeed  ez- 
Ipnaion  to  tbo  AlchaAdaya  ahnoat  entirely  on  open  ground. 

The  Atcha&laya  termrana  of  the  road  ia  within  fifteen  milee  of  the  thriving 
lawn  of  Opekmaaa.  The  intermediato  country  ia  populouv  and  wealthy.  The 
•oavpany  ezpecta  to  Ibnn  a  eonneotion  with  theLoniaiaaaOettiral  8tom  Railroad, 
wbicb  will  give  a  road  through  to  Red  River. 

Tbe  aaaeta  of  the  company  amount  to  •168,188  00 ;  ito  liabilitiea  to  888,741 
81.  The  receipta  of  the  road,  from  December  let,  1887.  to  the  aame  dale  in 
1888,  were  880,889  00,  of  which  828.188  68  wew  for  freigbte,  85,708  88  for 
naaaengers,  $1,860  00  for  mail  aervice.  The  diabufaemento  lor  tbe  aame  time, 
minding  payment  on  locomotivea,  cara,  aaUriee,  dba.,  amounted  to  #84,818  68. 
.  The  rolling  atock  of  tbe  company  now  in  uae  b  valued  at  888,100  00,  and 
fanaiato  of  two  enginee,  one  peiaenger  car,  one  baggage  car,  one  box  car,  eight 
platfiMm  eara.  two  band  and  two  freight  cara,  toow  and  medbinery  equipmento 
and  raila  on  hand. 

It  ia  believed  the  road  ean  be  built  to  the  Atobaialajra  for  $8,048  00  per  mile. 
What  road  ia  built  and  in  uae,  ia  in  firat*rato  oenditam  ;  and  the  company  aak 
tbo  plantera  to  join  with  tbe  reaidenta  of  Opelouaaa  and  Alexandria  in  aiding  tbe 
makmg  of  the  unbuilt  poftton  of  thia  important  domeatic  entorptiae. 


mSGBLLAKEOUS  DRPAHTMKNT, 


t— NORTH  CAROLINA  MINERALS. 
'  A  raiKHD  aenda  ua  tbe  lettera  of  Charlea  Witkea,  upon  tbe  mitiefal  ^vadMl^l 
teatbam  county,  If.  C,  and  of  Wm.  GemmeU,  of  Sw)Aia^,\iiia^E^3^^^^ 
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liter.  Vfe  postpone  publication  of  these  lottert  to  another  occasimi,  bat  gi?e  tht 
narks  of  our  correspondent  upon  them. 

Amonsr  the  many  ideas  which  msy  susrg^st  thrmseWes  on  a  reading  of  the 
ove  letters  of  Captain  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mr.  Gemmel,  tw«),  it  seems  to  aS| 
9  worthy  of  spfcial  notice. 

"Cheap  Coal  and  hon  "  are  the  foundations  of  all  true  commercial  greatness, 
itness  what  hai  b4*en  eflfccted  in  Groat  Britain  ;  made,  of  a  small  island,  one 

the  great  p  iwers  of  the  earth,  if  not  the  frreatest,  at  the  present  time.  \Vith- 
t  these«  where  would  have  been  her  factories  and  steamer:*,  hnr  mechanical 
ill  ?  and.  especially,  where  would  have  been  the  great  cotton  market  for  the 
tuthern  States  1 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  ^iven  to  a«;ricullura!  pursuits  ;  but  these,  how> 
er  honorable,  seldiim  or  never  lead  to  advances  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
ter  are  evukf*d  by  the  pursuits  <if  th<^  mpchanic  and  ariisan — by  the  greater de- 
ee  of  perception  engenderiHl  by  their  rallinjrs.  and  by  the  (rrealer  facilities  which 
ist  amoni;  a  mechanical  papulation  for  an  interchange  of  ideas. 
The  highest  slate  of  civilization  is  that  which  combines  these  two,  **  Agrienl* 
ral  and  Mechanical  Arts/'  without  giving  undue  preponderance  to  either;  the 
[lowers  of  the  one  being  elevated  by  coming  into  contact  with  thoee  of  the 
fier. 

If  this  be  tme,  as  the  experience  of  all  time  proves  it,  what  a  future  may  be 
skcd  to  for  North  Carolina  and  the  South !  There,  the  raw  materials,  the 
eapest  and  best  coal  and  iron  in  the  world,  exist,  in  a  healthy  country,  with  a 
ic  climate.  Whit  else  is  wanting,  but  well  directed  energy!  and  wh^re  the 
ducements  held  out  arc  so  great,  who  can  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  taken  ad- 
mtage  of  1 

The  other  idea  sujrgested  to  our  minds  is  the  present  deplorable  condition  of 
B  shipping  trade,  and  its  possible  gloomier  future. 

Till  within  a  few  years,  this  country  lioasted  of  the  most  flourishing  commsr- 
il  marine  navy  that  ever  existed,  and  enjoyed  nearly  a  monopoly  nf  the  carrying 
ide  of  the  world.  What  is  now  ihc  case?  This  branch  of  trade  languishes, 
id  is,  simply,  unprofitable. 

Is  it  that  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  fr^'ighted  now  as  formcrlv  f  Tne  idea  ii 
isurd.  Wc  are  driven  to  another  cause,  and  that  is,  the  competition  between 
British  iron  "  screw  steamships  and  our  old-fashioned  merchant  ships. 
It  may  be  asked,  W^hy  di>  not  we  build  the  samn  description  of  vessels?  The 
iswor  to  this  i^,  thit  hitherto  we  could  not  compete  with  the  "  cheap  coal  and 
jn  of  Great  Britain.*' 

But  now  it  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  reports  of  our  government  and  State  offi- 
irs,  but  also  by  practical  American  and  Scotch  iron  men,  that  we  can  pr.nluceas 
>od,  if  not  better  iron,  than  the  Sotch.  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  can, 
ving  to  the  proximity  of  the  coal  and  iron  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Eastern  eea* 
lard.  Now,  if  we  take  into  conMideration  th^it  Scotland  produces  iron  at  a 
leaper  rate  than  any  other  country  in  Eurofn*,  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame 
.  with  such  superior  advantage's  to  the  Scotch,  we  do  not  avail  of  them  to  build 
yti  screw  steanmhips,  and  thus  secure  our  portion  of  the  carrying  trade,  and 
'event  Great  Britain  driving  us  from  the  sea  ! 

We  invite  inquiry  from  our  ironmasters  and  others,  on  this  important  sab* 
et,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  render  any  further  information  that  may  be  required 

2.— NOTES  ON  SOUTHERN  CITIES,  ETC, 

New-Oilians. 

History. — The  city  of  New-Orleans,  sometimes  called  the  **  Greeeent  City,** 
om  its  form,  is  situated  on  the  leil  bmk  of  the  .Mississippi  River,  one  hundred 
id  five  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Gulf  of  iMezico;  lies  on 
I  alluvia!  plain,  in  its  highest  portions  twfnty-three  feet  above  the  level  nf  tbs 
la,  and  slopes  gradu\llv  off  toward  Lake  Pontchartrain,  where  the  elevation  ii 
iy  a  few  feet,  although  founeexxoi  Iv^^ivl^txVix^tt  iham  th«  water  ia  the 
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teft  i0ft.~  Tli«  town  md  its  iuKiirW,  under  diflW«ift  ftppe1t«lIotft»  eitM  tboiU 
im'tirfMii  alovg.'Uie  lit M  tfkk,  with  a  breidth  tarjing  froal  ftvt  bbodred  juda  to 

MPBT  tnOOMfNl. 

A  fi*w  FrfDchmeii  left  Biloii,  in  1717,  and  erected  eabi^  where  Um  dijSj  now 
8m.  In  17SS,  the  ptiin  of  the  town  wee  made  by  Bien^te,  and,  in  1729,  a  charter 
%Ma  granted  by  1h#  Kins  of  France.  The  city  continued  nnder  the  sway  of  ita 
iMUidera  oDtil  1767.  The  number  of  ite  inhabiiante>  when  Cfd*d,  waa  about 
Areo  thooeand,  dbpereed  over  a  epaee  fiAecA  hundred  yarda  long  and  aeren  hnn- 
4M  yanJe  bn»ad. 

The  Spaniard*,  placing  Kttle  reliance  on  Ihe  aHi^giance  of  the  French  Coleniate» 
inl  a  atrong  carrlaon  and  added  io  the  fortificationa.  Fiye  forte  were  refkalred 
er  erected,  and  a  ditch  made  on  the  land  side.  Ilie  away  of  the  Spaniarda  eon- 
tttaaed  thiny-flYO  year*.  Satigvitiary  in  the  outMCt,  it  was  mt'd  in  the  mata  /  The 
popnletion  of  the  t«»vn  and  colony  wae  trebled.  The  trade  and  intercoume  with 
uUi  Upper  Country,  which  wee  opened  shortly  afterward^  althiuigh  viewed  with 
JeaioQsy  by  the  authpriiiea,  gave  an  impetui  to  the  colony,  such  aa  no  deepotiam 
<Doald  entirely  control. 

On  the  tOth  of  December,  1803,  the  flag  of  the  United  9tatee  waved  over  the 
dity,  whii'h  then  contained  eight  thoueand  white  and  two  thouaand  colored  per- 
MNie,  and  aome  eiaht  hundred  or  nine  hoiulred  houses. 

The  Treatv  of  K^fswick,  m  1763,  by  which  Louisiana  and  Canada  were  ceded* 
fcm  been  loiikeJ  upon  aa  sealing  the  annihilation  of  the  French  domination  id 
Ihe  New  World.  The  Treatiea  of  St.  Ildefonso  snd  Parle,  in  1803,  by  which 
'£o«Mank  wss  transferred,  were  not  a  whit  less  ominous  for  Spain.  Many  mintha 
had  not  elapacd  after  the  introduction  of  democracy  in  Kew-Orlean«,  before  a 
Mciety  was  organized  and  oiher  steps  were  taken  fur  the  eipuision  of  the  Span- 
lards  from  Meiico.  The  roemliera  of  this  society  were  highly  gifted  gentlemen, 
ai|d  would  pmbablv  have  done  much  for  our  Southern  neighliora. 

The  cesnion  of  Louisiana  was  very  reluctant  on  the  part  of  Spain.  If  the  min« 
inters  of  Charles!  V.  had  viewed  with  jealousy  the  settlemrnts  of  the  Americana 
on  the  Ohio,  the  approach  of  the  latter  to  the  Mexican  frontier  was  almott  insup- 
Bortable. '  Thus  a  species  of  war  In  iliitguiae  sprunff  np  between  the  two  nations  \ 
Spanish  gold  found  one  or  more  triiifors  ;  the  sodety  for  revoluiionizii>g  Mexico 
Wps  broken  up :  and  the  disputes  about  the  right  of  anarch  with  the  embargo  and 
0on-intercourse  laws,  followrd  l>y  the  war  with  England,  had  thrown  a  damp  on 
the  ambition  of  ihe  settlers,  and  partly  dlapersed  the  crowds  for  whom  Kew- 
Orleans  waa  about  to  serve  as  **  unvonU  d^appiL** 

'  The  return  of  peace  wKh  Great  Britain  was  the  rignal  for  renewing  the  revo- 
lotiooary  movrments  on  Mexico  ;  hosts  of  gallant  men  repaired  to  Texas,  and  a 
anall  cor]  s  emltarkcd  from  the  city  under  General  Mine,  whose  coccess  was  mg- 
sal,  until  iieaiton  among  the  Moi-iUani  (rienda  of  the-  movement  prolonged  the 
Spaniab  rule  for  a  few  years. 

Our  nei|{hlinrs  in  Mexico  succeeded  in  expelling  their  European  tyrants,  but 
«mld  not  agree  among  them  selves.  They  nr9t  encoursged  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales  to  aetile  among  them,  and  then  made  war  against  the  new-comera. 
The  cry  for  help  reached  New-Orlrana,  and  auccor  was  promptly  given.  The 
brave  were  no  less  ready,  in  1835  and  1846,  than  they  were  in  1814  and  1816,  and 
■lore  bright  paAes  in  the  history  o(  our  people  will  have  to  be  writien  by  future 
hiatorians. 

Popoi.jbTioN  OP  Nxw-OaLiAKs. — Except  New- York  City,  no  town  includea 
Americans  from  so  many  diflereot  States,  while  the  numbrr  of  blacks,  with  the 
Fren<-h  and  Spauibli  Creoles,  and  the  foreignera,  is  still  greater.  These  repre- 
acntaiives  of  many  nations  come  to  New-Orleans  on  account  of  its  geographical 
and  commercial  relation  to  the  Wefrt-lndie»,  South  America,  Mexico,  tbeeouthem 
parts  of  North  America,  and  the  Great  Weat  and  Northwest. 

The  Creole  eitixens  are  doscemlanta  of  the  French,  Spanish  and  Gennana.  who 
miginally  founded  and  peopled  this  city,  and  constitute  a  large  portion  of  tlie 
|k>pulaiinn« 

Situated  near  the  mouth  of  tho  Mississippi,  with  ita  immense  confluents,  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mivsouri.  almost  the  whule  trade  of  these  streamv^  aud  oC  1\n.^v\ 
thouaand  trihutaiies,  fLom^  toward  this  point,  aa  to  a^aa^  \«,^vi vci^  %xA  ^\%- 
tributing  reBerroir. 


c||»l^<y>TB»  ^  0. 


Otmnfls  or  Ksv-O^LiiAat^-rTh*  txpotifi  •C.JIm 
tkoM  of  00  otlior  Avierim  ciftjr,  5*w-Toffk  Boftmnpi 
t&»  SooUmiq  and  Wtolora  8Utio,  •onr,  ooCtan,  wiMat, 
m  tfM  utiele*  chifi^  ■I'^FP^  f^^""^  ^k  poii. 

.ljm.707  b«I«9  of  ooCtoo  wore  ononod,  and  l«mjl 
iaiportod  from  tbo  inMor,  daring  wt  loot  comumtU 
lan^r  lot,  1807«  and  ondfatg  Avgiul  Sltt,  1658. 

Tko  haibor  io  exccPmt  aM  apaeiaQf.  Shipa  and  vooi 
flom  the  flaMNMl  Of  tho  Mioabtippi  to  the  mMgoBc&aH 
gttgatOt  or  enlinaii  tho  aoeiio»  aa  thoy  mora  from  pqinl 

IS  179%  thora  wwo  Iwod^j^to  wet  of  water  oa  tlip 
bdttwtnty;  and  now  than  ate  but  aevmtoaD  ibat 

Thia  ekj  waa  alao  tho  oapUal  of  Looieiaiia  lutil  M 
enuoonf  warrcmoved  to  Batoa  Roiiga. 

It  oontaioa  cbaiehea  of  Tariooa  agoa  and  atjloa  i 
ehmrttaUo  inatitotiona,  theatrea,  banka,  warehoaaoa,  lio( 
hf  anoh  mint,  a  Urge  bailding,  182  feet  long,  108  feet  dee 
alao  the  Univeraitj  of  Louisiana^  and  manj  exooHoot  m 
thoDiiblio-aehool  ejatom  ia  oamed  to  a  high  point  of  f 

The  new  Cattom-Hooae  ia  laid  oot  in  the  form  of  i 
lowing  dimenaiona :  Ganal-atvaot,  884  foot ;  How  Low 
806  feet;  and  Gaatoin-Hoaae-ttroet,  861  feet.  The  fn 
boiUing  won  oommoneed  on  the  88d  of  October,  UH 
edifiee  baa  atoadtlj  progroaiad,  and  will  bo  oomplotad  ia 
and  iu  ooat  wiU  not  oxeood  88,600,000. 

Tho  Collector'a  room,  in  tho  eentie  of  the  bnilding,  w 
of  pnro  white  maiblo,  116  b^  96  feet,  aiiriaoanted  hf  wp 
peiiftjle  of  rich  Corinthian  colomna,  feurtoen  in  nom^ 
whole  aoraounted  bj  a  apaeiona  laolem,  apringii^ .  to 
feet  ftom  the  gronnd,  and  fiUinc  the  room  with  a  nob,  b 

Tho  conatroction  {•  now  coq^uioted  under  the  aopeiii 
Beaoregard,  United  States  Engineer.  Tbia  gentleman  1 
all  the  rapidity  that  ia  conaitteot  with  the  neceaaaij 
imiDenso  quanttss  of  material  required  from  distant  p 
the  appropriation  ferthe  current  year. 

About  63,500,000  have  been  spent  up  to  January  let, 
fictal  feet  of  apartments  have  been  thrown  open  to  tbo 
the  business  of  that  service  is  now  transacted  witbin  tb 
dations  now  being  far  superior  to  any  heretofore  enjoyei 

The  height  of  thia  edifice  is  85  feet,  and  at  the  centi) 
180  feet. 

The  population  of  Kew-Orleans  is  now  about  160,001 

The  increase  of  trade  in  New-Orleans,  in  every  dir 
holds  out  fair  promise  that  she  will  soon  rank  aa  the  4 
mercial  cities  in  the  New  or  Old  Worid. 

»  _  I 

CHiaLiaToif,  S.  G. 

The  population  of  Charleston  has  been  eetimated  i 
whom  more  than  one  third  are  negroes.  Her  annual  : 
thirtf  millions  of  dollars,  emlnraeing  cotton,  rice,  lombmr 
atnffii;  her  imports  are  about  two  millions  of'dollan 
steamahip  lines,  embracing  some  large  and  fine  veaaol 
lore,  with  New-York,  Phuadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  1 
ia  exported  the  bulk  of  those  very  superior  cottona,  kl 
great  deal  of  this  cotton,  which  brings  a  high  priea^ 
eomee  to  Chaileaton  from  Florida.  The  exporta  of  « 
ateadily  increasing.  Sbe  is  also  connected,  by  steamlj 
Florida,  and  by  ateamship,  with  Havana ;  alao,  by  ra|| 
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pmaU  of  the  United  6tata«.  There  is  a  medical  college  well  organiied  with  able 
pffeeeore,  which  is  well  patronized.  Jn  additioo  to  many  priTato  ftchoole,  there 
U  a  system  of  common  sdiools,  well  arranged,  under  which  education  is  exten- 
•ivelj  imparted  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich.  In  connection  with  this  sjs- 
len,  a  Kormal  school  will  soon  be  eetabUshed  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
There  is  also  a  college  for  general  education  in  the  higher  branches  for  young 
men,  whose  president  is  N.  R.  Mtddleton,  a  gentleman  of  high  standing  and  ex- 
cellent attainments.  The  Orphan  House  is  one  of  the  handsomest  buDdings  in 
the  city,  at  which  a  Urge  number  of  poor  orphans  are  taken  care  of  and  euuca- 
led.  There  are  man?  handsome  public  buildings,  of  which  the  new  Custom- 
hcNMe,  now  being  built  of  white  marble,  will  be  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
What  is  called  the  BaiUry^  is  an  extensive  promenade  on  the  Bay,  on  which 
there  are  very  many  handsome  priTate  residences,  a  place  of  fashionable  resort 
daring  the  warm  season,  and  as  a  point  of  recreation,  is  one  of  the  moot  beauti« 
fill  and  agreeable  in  the  United  States.  The  military  organization  of  Charleston 
ie  Tery  large,  and  embraces  some  splendid  uniform  regiments  and  companies. 
One  of  the  mott  prominent  leatures  in  the  city  is  the  military  academy,  and  the 
pilitary  square,  m  which  is  soon  to  be  erected  the  monument  to  Calhoun^ 
Carolina**  great  sUUismam.  The  soburbe  of  Charleston  are  Mount  Pleasant  and 
Moultrietille.  At  the  Utter  place  u  the  famous  Fort  Moultrie  of  the  Revo- 
lotion.  These  suburbs  are  separated  from  the  city  by  Cooper  River  and  the 
Bay. 

Outside  of  Charleston,  on  the  main  land,  is  the  Magnolia  Cemetery,  which  U 
IP  the  course  of  very  handsome  improvemi*nt 

Two  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  United  States  can  be  found  in  Charletton— 
tlM  Charleston  Hotel  and  the  MilU  House.  It  U  my  pleasure  to  spend  my  time 
•t  the  first,  whose  proprietor,  Daniel  Mier,  Esq.,  has  provided  fur  hU  gueets 
erexy  comfort  and  every  luxury  on  a  fine  scale. 

I  sm  also  under  obligations  to  all  the  gentlemen  editors  of  the  daily  press, 
eonsisiing  of  the  MeremrVf  Evening  Neute,  and  Camrierf  who  have  shown  all 
kiodoM.  m  piMiDg  beiliua.  in  my  l»Dd,  ud  alto  in  .dvuieiDg  th.  iDtereite  of 
our  Review. 

I  faond  the  citizens  of  Charleston  to  be  intelligent,  polite,  hospitable,  and 
attentive,  and  I  shall  leave  this  venerable  and  iwlished  old  city  with  regret.  At 
present  business  is  very  brisk,  and  all  appears  flourishing  and  active. 

VicKSBUto,  Mississippi. 

Vicksburg  i§  romantically  situated,  in  Warren  County,  Slate  of  Mississippi,  on 
Ibe  MissUsippi  River,  about  four  hundred  miles  above  New-Orleans,  and  eiz 
hundred  miles  below  Cairo.  Mr.  Fillmore,  when  on  a  visit  here,  aptly  called  it  the 
**  terraced  city^^*  and  it  has  aUo  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  the  '*  city  of  the  hilU." 
Truly  it  U  a  city  built  on  many  hills,  some  of  them  reaching  en  altitude  of  two 
hundred  feet  above  high- water  mark. 

The  city  of  Vicksburf  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Watkins,  GUss  or  Winn^s 
hayou,  on  the  east  by  the  east  side  of  the  1st  North-street,  extending  north  to 
the  bayou  and  south  to  the  Southern  Railroad  ;  on  the  eouth  by  the  Southern 
Bailrosd,  eastern  line  of  Washington*strert  and  northern  line  of  President  Wm. 
C.  Smedes*  (formerly  Dr.  T.  J.  Peck's)  plantation,  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  River. 

It  derives  its  name  from  Mr.  NewU  Viek,  deceased,  and  was  originally  incorpo- 
rated by  an  act  of  the  legUUture  of  Mississippi,  passed  on  the  29th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, A.  D.  1825. 

This  city  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  South,  end  belonged  to  the  fast  line. 
It  aoon  otHained  a  national  cel^nity,  and  its  growth  in  population  and  prosperity 
was  the  wonder  of  the  day.  Its  present  popoUtion  ie  supposed  to  t>e  jostiv 
about  8,000,  not  confining  the  estimate  strictly  to  the  **  corporate  limiu,*'  which 
a«e  not  as  extended  as  they  should  be. 

The  city  of  Vicksburg  u  divided  into  eeven  wards,  represented  by  one  coon- 


•thMB  «f  «Mh  vud.<ad  tk*  nn-ar.  who  anilm*»a  hr  ih«  ««*I1 
tha  rity,  ud  ooBttitaM  the  lasitUtiiri^  *iij  •Mm4«*  amKrenil 


coOMtiir^  tiint. 


Two  hotplcali, 
pMitnlB,  In  '*"  '  ' 


tharity,  ud  ooBttitaM  the  lasitUti^^  *iij  •Mm4« 
TIm  peopt*  alio  alsot  a  manhal,  »n  mtcmar,  •  coOaa 

MiMiBf  and  tollectar,  wha  b  aba  Imrl'or-irnntw  awt .. 

or  the  gnT^ofiwda,  a  nurkat-ukiter,   a   Impiul  't>hy«(eUa, 

.  .burg   ore  mor«  rnc("ira|;<"r  •''""  'bfJW 

Tb«  adjaomt  eootiiy  ■■  KtlliDg  vsty  rapiilly.  arul  la  «  ta 
ootUMngion.  Anew  tradaiijaai  in^ulnDini  to  b.-  ■^ciiml.  hv  ilii'  r>|iLil  ct- 
laniimi  of  tha  Soathtm  fUilroa4  i':>ril,  *nJ  (hn  Vickalmrg,  Shri-trpan,  ml 
Teiaa  Siilroad  wmI.  WUb  ■  ((ri  r;i  nf  pntmnonilaliln  enteri>riM  and  lidrnlil}, 
tha  oorpontad  aniliaritlei  ban  bt.-ii  iiiinniTtpd,  iij  a  vaU  at  thi>ir  eonititonUk 
toattbaeiibaona  hniHlrnl  lha«iMnil  dMan  in  tUxV  lu  tti<>  laUff  raxl.  vilkt 
Tinr  to  aeealatalo  it*  eooaUnctlOD,  »iid  lhni«by  bring  to  Viek>t>or|.  a  Tut'n- 
nWMt  of  baiiBMi. 

Ila  pnUlo  baili)iii|{i  aro  a  iplandU  coati  bon».  whi'^h  la  not  quils  finlihfd,  ht 
•appoMdtoba  theflneit,lw|aii,»i.d  mod  cud;  in  Uio  *<Wp,  on  lh«  W«uiMffi 
Bitar.  Tba  coat  of  oroctkn  and  |;rit.tln<i  Kriiiinaa  will  nmnunl  lo  •lOO.OOO'  II 
occapifi  anobla  iita,  on  ana  of  Ibn  l.ifiipat  lull*,  and  will  he  on  ol'j«Fl  of  hltr 
aat,  and  an  aitiQee  W  bo  adniTed  liy  ihn  cTcr'uaMinK  ervifd,  up  and  down  tbi  i 
HiaalaBlppi  River. 

Tba  uauat  virietj  of  cknidM*.  Bra  in  all,  an  well  bdlt,  CMnaodhai,  ■! 
welt  attnuled. 

3  hoaplcala,  on*  a  citj  hoipilal,  eapabl*  «r  ananiwitihrtffy  Bbool  aMNf 
la,lnihabigliaatde(TaaarmlUablaio  thoGbni^aDd  Hbwal  hrHottaftti 

la ;  tba  othcT,  a  marine  hoapiul,  bailt  and  Bap)wrtcd  l^tlie  Uatiri  BMM 

foramment     During  ttao  laat  jnc  Ibara  wore  over  elclu  liiwdnd  jiHldlnJi 
milted  intn  tha  fint. 

It  la  well  anpplied  wiA  lehool*— anong  tha  prlnelpel  and  moat  laiJiUirf 
tiiem  ia  thfl  Publii:  School,  aupportrd  lij  a  Toluntan  lax.  paid  bj  the  dliira^ 
•monntinit  to  al>r)ut  five  thouund  dullara  per  annum.  Thie  inalilniion  emfaa 
the  bl^aeiri);  of  a  yialuitou*  education  annufillj  on  file  oi  aix  linndret)  ehildNi 
of  both  aoiea. 

CoxMaaciAi.  FaofrtrTi  op  VicKsnuiio. — Vickiburg  ii  mort  cliniMf  aimiM 
for  a  larije  cmnmcrcial  cilj.  Ita  pnaiiion  muat  mike  it  a  point  of  the  lil|liHl 
iniportancii  in  railway  Iravcl  and  freiglilagr,  to  and  fro.  betwrrn  ihe  Suutbm 
A'.lanlic  citica,  Tc<h(.  and  Ciliromia.  San  IHrffo  on  the  Paulfic,  El  Paao  in  ibi 
\reitern  pait  of  Nfw-McxIco,  Mirih.ill  in  Teiai,  8hreveport  in  l^uiaiina, 
Vickaburg  in  Mi»aia*ippi,  Monl^oinerj  in  AUbanu,  and  Savannah  in  Genrfi^ 
are  all  nearly  nn  Iba  «ime  piratlel  betwren  the  thirly-weand  and  tbirty-ttab< 
drgreea  of  nurlh  Utiiude,  tbue  prr*cnting  tbe  moit  direct  and  rconomical  Irne  rf 
TBilaraf.  ihat  can  bo  poaalbly  buili,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  eaaportL 
Tbi*  route  would  reduce  tho  railroad  lime  batwern  Neir-York  and  San  Dieg* 
to  «ii  day*  al  Iwrnty  mitra  an  hour  1     Ju«l  Ihink  '. ! 

Tha  Soiilhrrn  Railroa J,  ([ning  eiat  from  VlrliiburK.  ^ill  be  built  lo  tha  UrUt 
end  Ohix  llaihoad  by  the  latior  part  of  18fl0.  Why  abould  not  ihia  road  ta 
called  the  Vickaburg  and  SaTannah  lioilrnad,  with  quite  aa  much  prnpiiHT  ai  Iht 
Toul  from  Memiihia  nil,  i*  called  the  Mrmpfait  and  Charltaton  Railmadi  The 
dialance  fram  Vickaharg.  by  rail,  lo  Savannah  being  ttS  milea,  and  from  Mni- 
phia  to  Chtrlfatnn  T-'iS  milea. 

Tbi*  coDJunctisn  of  two  auch  important  poinla  aa  Savannah  and  Viekabmth 
the  nam"  uf  that  railway  would  be  quite  appropriaie,  and  mom  eag^eetiN  win 
true  location,  than  the  prcaent  inJefiMlc  iisaie  by  which  it  ia  knopn.  '.>• 

The  enterpriaing  ciliirni  of  tfaia  ilaing  cil  j  are  Jaat  aboal  Maftl'  ■' 
factory,  with  a  c«i>ital  of  on n  hundred  (houeand  dollan.    TbaW 
Agricultural    and  Mpchanieil  Aivociiiiun  wa>    origiaated  ■''^^ 
by  the  adnjitioti  of  a  conaiiiutjon  and  the  proeuremaDl  of  u.  aka 
lion.    At  ii*  inception  it  waacompoaod  c 
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and  the  Sute  of  lA>aUiana.  Since  then,  it*  oiemberi  htTo  increased,  anti]  the 
foU  contsine  some  icTentj  namee,  most  of  whom  are  life  members  at  a  cost  ot 
tsren^-five  dollars  each.  Thus  cncoaraffcd,  the  citizens  have  proceeded  to  the 
•election  of  fdir-grounds,  and  have  appointed  a  committee  to  contract  for  and 
•operintend  the  e^r^tion  of  all  building  for  an  exhibition  of  the  products  of  their 
plantations  ana  workshops.  To  do  this  in  an  acceptable  manner  will  require  an 
«**-.tLy  of  aome  four  or  five  thousand  dollars,  to  raise  wbich  will  require  two 
hundred  life  members. 

President  W.  A  Lake  appeals  for  immediate  aid,  not  only  to  the  city  of  Vicks- 
barg  and  county  of  Warren,  but  ta  the  adjacent  counties  in  Mississippi  and  the 
neighboring  parishes  of  Louisiana,  all  whom  the  Constitution  invites  to  member- 
ship. 

The  "Washington  Hotbl,*'  under  its  present  minaseinent  of  Gen.  McMakin, 
6l  Maloin,  is  doing  finely.  It  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  hotels  in  the  country, 
and  its  proprietors  are  unremitting  in  providing  for  the  comfort  of  their  guests. 
It  is  quite  convenient  to  the  wharf-boat,  railroad  depot,  and  ferry  landing  ;  and 
thus  presents  great  inducements  to  the  *  travellim^  public V 

The  *'  Prentiss  House,'*  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  is 
located  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  near  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
is  Tery  well  kept,  and  can  also  be  recommended  tu  sojuuniers. 

There  are  also  many  very  handsome  residences,  some  of  brick  and  some 
of  wood,  beiutifuUy  ornamented  with  gardens,  shrubbery,  fruit-trees,  shade- 
trees,  &e. 

FoONOKiBs,  Hachinb  Works,  etc. — The  ^^Vxckshargian***  are  justly  proud  of 
two  of  the  most  extensive  foundries  in  the  Southwest,  the  firat  belonging  to  Major      / 
A.  B.  Redding,  a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence,  energy  and  moral  wealth    He  is    ^ 
also  a  very  old  resident  of  this  city,  and  has  done  much  to  build  it  up.     Three 
large  brick  buildings,  and  many  cottages  for  the  accommodation  of  his  mechanics, 
constitute  the  f  lundry.     Steam-boilers,  engines,  gin  and  mill  irons  of  all  da* 
•eriptions,  are  the  principal  parts  of  his  manuf<«ctura.     The  second,  belonging  to    ^ 
A.  M.  Paxton,  Esq.,  has  been  recently  built  of  the  best  miterial,  is  constantly  v 
increa!<ing  in  business  of  importance,  and  bids  fair  to  do  well  in  manufacturing 
articles  u<(UAlly  constructed  in  such  an  entcrpri«e.     Mr.  Paxton  is  also  an  old 
citizen  of  the  plico,  and  enjoys  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman  of  fine  character 
and  attainments.  / 

There  are  two  soap  factories,  one  by  Samuel  Qarvin,  E^q.,  and  the  other  by   ^ 
Mr.  F.  .Schwartz,  who  do  a  handsome  business  in  manuficturing  soap  uf  various     ^ 
kinds,  the  prices  of  which  fairly  compete  with  the  Northern  market.  ^ 

In  this  p*ace  are  four  fire-engine  companies,  averaging  about  forty  to  fifly 
niemb<*rs  esch,  who  are  very  efficient  in  extinguiiihing  fires. 

Vicksburg  is  ably  supplied  with  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  school-matters, 
merchants,  mechanics,  etc.  . 

Three  diily  papers — the  Vieksburfr  Sun,  the  Virkshurg  Whig,  and  the  Tois 
SiMthron,  all  of  which  hive  extentivo  circulations — are  published  in  this  city. 
These  offices  also  furnish  each  a  weekly  issue. 

The  Sun  is  democratic,  the  Whig  of  its  own  party,  and  the  Trus  Souikrom 
neutral  in  its  politics,  but  eminently  Southern  in  tone. 

The  city  is  greatly  imbued  with  the  military  spirit,  havini;  two  elogant  volunteer 
companies,  the  **  Vick«burg  Voluntocrd,'*  under  the  commind  of  Cajitdin  L.  C. 
Moon*,  and  the  **  Sharp  Shooters,"  under  the  commind  of  Mijor  H.  H  Miller. 
Many  of  both  companies  have  figured  ettcntively  in  the  war  of  Mexico,  doing 
great  sarvice  to  the  country,  anJ  gaining  for  themselves  hi^h  distinction  in 
niilit4ry  hm9.  The  latter  has  been  formed  and  commenced  its  career  since  that 
war,  and  are  ready  to  meet  in  battle  array  the  foei  of  their  country.* 

'liie  citizens  arc  influenced  by  a  high  sense  of  morsl  and  religious  aentiment, 
and  obaerve  aa  good  order  as  any  community  of  the  same  size. 


•  **  7\«  Wamn  Countjf  Uilitarf  At^oriatisn'*  w%%  f»rm^  som*  ftfxn  ■«-).  ant  hav« 
mmrlf  a  h>in  ire  1  msniVri  froiu  tha  ciif  »nl  ooan'j,  vli'tsi  con'.ribati  •»«  ai  tstil  a-f  Is  the 
■ulitar/  e  jmpjboics,  amsaat  to  abeat  $1,M0  a  js-kr.    Tbeic  PraiUeat  Is  CuL  Wdi.  II.  io^M*. 
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The  Nouthrrn  Cominerriul  Contention  will  mpet  here  on  the  KfCondMociUy 
of  May  next,  where  I  hope  to  meet  you,  Burrounded  by  the  talrntrd  patriotifffl<ir 
the  South,  and  where,  under  the  fzuidance  of  Providence,  may  the  veil  of  the 
future  ho  removed,  and  much  good  l>c  done  for  our  country. 

3.— SLAVE  LAliOR  IN  CITIES. 

Tho  (-ommittee  on  Ne^ro  I^opulalion  of  the  South  Carolina  I^g:iilatnre 
througli  itK  Chairman,  J.  HnrUton  Kead,  Jr.,  reported  at  the  last  seiiion  ad' 
▼crBoIy  uprm  several  mcmuriulM  askin^r  for  laws  proliiltiting  slaves  from  hiring 
their  own  lime,  working  at  the  mechanical  artii,  etc.,  etc.  The  foUowiBg  u 
extracted  from  the  report  : 

The  evil  conipl.iined  of  in,  that  Hlaves  are  permitted  to  go  at  large,  exercise  all 
tho  privile;;<'ri  of  freo  persono,  make  contractB,  do  work,  and  in  every  way  iitt 
and  condui't  ihemHelvcn  as  if  they  were  not  Klavea  It  Becmfl  to  the  Commiitn 
ihnt  the  evil  in  the  Hnnie,  whethor  the  hhivc  no  working  out  on  hi«  own  accoont 
is  a  mi'chunic  or  handicraft^iniaii,  a  fitevrdore,  a  laborer,  a  porttT,  a  drayman,  or 
anyihin^r  else.  The  evil  {b,  he  huyB  (he  control  of  hiH  own  time  from  hiB  owner, 
liy  the  payment  of  a  Ktipui.iti-d  amount  of  wages,  Lr  avoids  tlie  discipline  uul 
Burveill  nice  of  his  master,  and  Ih  separated  frum  his  ohscrvation  and  superintfn- 
dence.  We  agree  fully  with  the  memorialiBtB,  who  complain  of  this  evil — boi 
the  ground  ii*  nuieli  more  general  than  the  specific  one  set  up  in  these  bills.  Tha 
evil  lies  in  the  hrenkintr  down  the  relation  between  master  and  slaves — the  rt> 
niDval  of  thn  H',i\t*  fruiii  the  lua^tfr's  disriiiliiie  and  contriil,  and  llie  aBsuniption 
of  firi'doiii  and  in(]i'|i('i,d4-iti-i*  ou  t|u>  part  of  the  slnve,  the  idlene*B,  disorder  and 
crime  wliicli  are  constM|iii-iiti.il,  ami  the  necr.'^Kity  thereby  errnted  for  additional 
polii.e  r«'<rii!atii>ns  to  kt>i>p  tlinn  in  .siiljcition  and  ordrr,  unil  the  trouble  andci- 
pense  whu'Ii  tlje;**'  iuvujvtj. 

Yrl  t!»  re  ia  s.)HH-ll;i:i;r  lo  bo  niiil  in  rrlatinn  to  carrj'ing  that  principle  into 
etTo' t  \V«' ari',  as  a  sl.ivfbiildinj;  )ie(>pl'>,  habituated  to  slu\e  labor.  SSlave  labor 
c:):istitiit('.>,  and  oiiLilit  ti)  ("•instiiiilc,  ll:e  bulk  of  the  n^iii:ultural  and  dom**»lic 
labor  of  our  Siatp.  U  r  Ii.inj*  lowii'i  and  >illa::r.««,  howevi-r,  where  ordinary'  labor 
in  tj)  In*  pt'rfoniH'd  wliidi  cm  be  done  by  either  whites  or  negroes.  \Ve  are 
acruKt.ujH  d  t(»  bl'ick  labor,  ami  it  would  erentr  a  revolution  to  drive  it  away. 
The  «]onir.sii<*  s«'rv.infs,  irmst  of  ibo  common  laiiorers  and  por'ers,  dravnien, 
wair.ii.erH.  cartin*  n,  .mmI  •  n  ilic  sralmard,  thi*  >t(!\('(iorcs,  are  niontly  negroes;  liut 
ihcy  are  all  iiii-ludi'd  in  lite  f^i^ncral  iuhibitiou  of  the  nc^ts  of  IH'Z'i  and  1849.  It 
woti'd  be  iIIlpos^itlle  tr>  have*  this  h«irt  of  slave  labor,  if  there  must  be  a  contract 
witli  tin*  owner  for  every  Kj»c<Mfic  job— a.s,  for  iiihUincc,  the  transportation  of  a 
Iliad  in  a  wai^Dn  or  dray,  the  carryin^r  of  a  passrnijor's  trunk  to  <ir  from  a  rail- 
r«>acl.  etc.  The  .«ub'n<"t,  tluTeloro.  i.^  full  of  diHieulty,  and  until  you  can  change 
t!je  dircrtiori  of  the  public  prrjuilice,  prepossession  and  habit,  you  can  newr 
*\rnlin"o  a  law  which  conllicts  with  tlufm. 

4.— i'i:r:K  m:(;iu)  lk(;islation  in  Missouri. 

Till'  fii*Ht.  m.'irkcil  mid  dircpf.  r.ivintr  of  tin*  freest)!!  sentiment,  in  Missnnri,  was 
eo!npn>Mil  in  tlu'  Lnwer  Hon«e  <»f  the  .^tate  L<-i;is]nf ure  on  Wedne«dAT  last 
The  Di-moiTa^y  and  tb»'  ^lavrlKdibTs  ba\e  nn^t  the  lisinir  fe<dini;.  nml  eneonn- 
t^'p*!  it  w  ifji  «)|Kn  Ivosiilitv.  A  bill  in  retrnnl  to  fn-e  nei;po«!M  wna  pn"H(\I,  which 
proviiles  thai  no  slave  shall  he  dei-nied  emarieijirited  till  his  muster  shall  have 
enl.p.cl  into  l.nniU  in  th««  sum  of  twt)  thoni^iixl  doll:ir.s.  to  remDve  tJie  nc^rro  fivm 
th.'  Stall*  within  niruty  day^^  after  the  net  of  emaneij»ation,  and  if  nnv  negrwwho 
may  tbu'  have  Im«ii  l.ran-port<-d  fr'»m  the  .^t:ite  .-.hjill  return,  h^  BhiJl  he  n>dneed 
U)  iiJavery.  AW  Irer  i\i-,it*w'»»  nnVo  \\\vln  \>v>  tvVvV\\\«>  v>^  xW.  SUvIa  in.  ei^ehtcen  hu- 
dn-il  nntl  si\1v  are  d»ti\arev\  V>  W  «>.fi\v»j?>,tL\v\\\\v»  A\v^T\^\%^'Q^\v^m'u^\^Av3^^^Mik 
under  the  provi/ioua  ot  iW  acV    'VV^i  t\«.'v»^  \*  ti»^^  ^\f^«Mk»  wic^Nfc 
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penoni  who  may  hare  come  into  the  State  snhacqiicnt  to  the  sixteenth  of  Febiii- 
ary,  eighteen  hun<ired  lAd  forty-seven,  and  thvir  deffcendants.  All  free  nefi(ro<.>B 
orer  the  age  of  eighteen  are  to'lw  notitie<I.  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  Au- 
gust next,  of  the  existence  of  tliis  act.  by  tlie  sheriffs  of  the  different  count  it's, 
and  tweWe  mouths  is  allowed  in  which' to  leave  the  State.  Provision  is  mmle 
by  which  a  free  negro  over  twenty-one  years  of  sgc  may  select  a  nuister  or  mis» 
tress  in  the  State,  after  whieh  he  is  to  he  regarded  as  a  slave. 

5.— SLAVERY  IN  NEW-MEXICO. 

Negro  slavery  is  fully  recognised,  and  ]>r<>()eri\'  in  slaves  amply  protecUvd,  by 
•  recent  act  of  the  New-Mexican  Legislature.  This  act  j>a8SGd  unanimously  in 
one  branch,  and  without  a  dissenting  voice  in  the  other. 

This  act  defines  such  as  are  treated  in  it  as  slaves  to  be  persons  of  African 
dcMScnt,  and  is  not  to  be  couf^trucd  so  as  to  iuclutle  peons. 

It  denounces  the  same  penalty  for  killing  a  slave,  that  is  visited  on  the  homi- 
cide of  a  white  man.  For  8t<'aiing  or  entioing  away  a  slave,  the  |K'nalty  is  not 
less  than  four  yearA*  imprisonment,  and  may  l>e  ton,  and  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
five  hundred  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars.  Accomplici's  in  the  stealing 
are  treated  as  principals.  Any  person  fraudulently  furnishing  slaves  fn-e  jMpers 
is  lial)Ie  to  an  minrisonment  of  not  le(>s  than  six  months  nor  more  than  five  years, 
and  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  tliousond  dollars."  Any 
person  endeavoring  to  excite  a  slave  to  insurrection,  conspiracy  or  reliellion,  is 
pQnishablo  by  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  three  mouths  nor  more  than  three 
▼ears,  and  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  thousand  doU 
Luna.  The  same  penalty  is  dcnoanced  on  whoi-ver,  save  liis  master,  gives,  sella, 
or  hires  to  a  slave  a  deadly  weapon ;  and  also,  the  same  for  tradin|C  with  a  slave 
wHhont  the  written  permission  of  Uie  n1a<^tL•r,  expressing  the  article  of  traffic ; 
abo,  th%iMlnic  for  foi^ng  such  a  permit  (faming  with  slaves  is  prohibited  nn- 
4cr  a  penalty  of  not  over  one  hundnnl  dollars  or  three  months*  imprisonment. 
Shcrifia  are  to  take  custody  of  runaway  slaves :  and  in  twelve  months,  if  no 
bwner  appear  after  an  advertitjcment  for  tliat  length  of  time,  shall  sell  him. 
Persons  failing  properly  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their  slaves  may  l»e  re- 
qoirod  to  give  bond  to  do  it.  Inhuman  treatment  of  a  slave  is  punislusd  by  a 
due  of  not  more  tlian  one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
oae  year.  Slave  owners  are  prohibiteil  from  allowing  their  slaves  to  hire  ont  their 
own* time.  Disorderly  conuact  of  a  slave  in  public  and  insolenoe  to  white  men, 
ia  punished  bv  stripes  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  ;  so  may  other  offences  of  a 
slave,  the  punrshmcnt  of  which  for  a  white  man  would  l»e  a  fine.  No  slave  ean 
give  evidence  against  a  whit«  man. 

Marriage  botwoen  whites  and  nccroes  or  mulattoes  is  prohibited.  Emancipa- 
tion is  prohibited.  A  person  holding  a  friH.-  negro  as  a  slave,  is  liable  to  im- 
prisonment fur  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years,  and  a  fine  of  not  less 
tlian  five  hundred  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dolhirs. 

Such  an  net  may  be  regarde<l  as  very  sufficiently  recognizing  negro  slavery  in 
If  ew-Mexico.  It  Is  not  proljablo,  however,  that  any  l)encfit  will  be  derived  from 
it,  save  to  the  few  )>ersonrt  in  the  territories— mostly  tempomry  residents  going 
in  from  the  Uiiitod  States — who  may  use  slaves  as  domestic  servants.  Politically,  • 
alave  owners  have  hitherto,  without  any  special  legislation,  been  free  to  carry 
in  and  out  of  the  territory  their  slaves,  and  employ  them  there.  The  present  act 
•imply  gives  an  undcaiar)lc  legal  recognition  to  tiuivehobling  there. 

6._yORTH  LOUISIANA. 

Mr.  Donner,  who  has  removed  from  Georgia  to  North  Louiiians.  speaks  at 

fallows  of  this  growing  and  inviting  si  ction  of  the  State  : 

Claiborne  Parish  is  a  high  region,  hilly  and  undulating,  rrsembling  Morgan, 
Jones,  and  Jasper  counties,  in  (teor^ia,  with  perpetusl  streams  running  through 
it»  skirted  with  rich  bottom  Innd      But  alt  the  lands  produce  well,  both  the  hot- 
lom   and  uplands.      The  principal  growth   is  cotton ;   but  a»V^ti\«Vv\cv^  ^1v^^ 
of  oom,  peas,  pumpkins,  potitoes.  Ac,   are  produced  a\%o  \    w\^  ^♦^♦Vi^N*** 
and  alJ  WMnner  offruUtf  are  raised,  and  may  b«  grown  \n  f;iet^%SM3tA«ift«  wo& 
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lanoiMM.  TIm  eoniitiy  m  wtU-timbend  and  w 
abundiif  of  txceUent  ipriiigs,  with  «  eod  and  pi 
that  giiahaa  fitom  tht  hiUa  of  my  *'  natrvo  Coorgia 
woU  water  can  ba  had  anywhera.  And,  what  la  vm 
ara«  aa  baJbca  atated,  planty  of  perpetual  alreamay  ba 
atoek  water.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  a  refion  of  cm 
a  thrmof  and  indaatiiona  claaa  of  people,  than  ia  i 
Olaibome  ParUh  in  particular.  I  firmly  l^lieire  it  i 
country  in  the  Sonthweat  There  can  be  no  local  • 
phere  ia  fireah  and  eihilaratinf ,  and  the  water  i«  nor 
planter  haa  health  to  till  hia  land,  wUeh  raicl^  I 
which  ia  ao  deligfatfal  and  dieecinf  to  the  adminn| 
the  exuberance  of  the  maturing  cropa ;  and  then 
and  can  readily  aell,  at  good  price*,  all  he  raitea.  1 
people  want !  And  when  I  ipeak  of  thia,  1  do  not 
unagination  the  picture  of  a  '*  faiiy  land,"  aucfa  aa  1J 

**  Wlma  iMw  art  navr  eloadaij 
And  Um  Toiea  of  DigiillafBiM 
NaverlaluuhtdT'^ 

but  I  apeak  of  thinga  aa  they  are-*I  apeak  to  Mend 
tical  aenae    and  I  wel  aaaured  that  aimple  facta  ar« 
Hie  aodefy  here  ia  auch  aa  no  one  could  complaa 
the  age  of  thia  countir.    We  have  good  achoola  and 
taachera— able  preachera— bandaome  and  int«*lli|ei 
informed  and  noDle-haaned  men.    In  Minclon,  whid 
weatem  border  of  thia  pariah,  at  the  head  of  afeeamb 
beet  female  college  in  the  State,  and  a  good  male  ad 
have  an  excellent  female  collegiate  inctitute,  a  gf 
brick  male  college  in  the  courae  of  conat  ruction  i 
Methodtat  Church,  and  will  aoon  be  finiahed.    Ilom 
proaperoa«  little  town — some  eight  or  ten  proap 
papera — and  many  kind-hearted,  intelligent,  and  ui 
in  the  centre,  aa  it  were,  of  a  chirming  country,  an 
tagea  we  have  hero  over  other  portiona  of  thn  State, 
that  my  old  frienda  and  acquaintancea  would  doubt 
and  improve  their  fortunea  by  moving  out  here.     A 
leaa  thev  would  then  aay,  aa  the  great  and  beautiful 
^  that  the  half  had  not  been  told  them.*' 

7.— CALCASIEU  PARISH.  LO 

The  following  may  form  a  part  of  the  statiati 
Louisiana : 

The  name  is  derived  from  a  tribe  of  Indiana  for 

but  now  nearly  extinct,  tlio  few  remaining  being  ai 

atill  preserving  their  peculiar  habits  and  customs. 

,       Boundaries. — East  by  Rapides,  St  Landry  and  ' 

Sabine  River,  north  by  Sabino  Parish,  and  south  b; 

Principal  Rivkrs. — Sabino  on  the  west,  Mcntaui 
and  Calcasieu  River  running  through  the  centre,  tr 
ary  to  the  Gulf — all  navigable  for  steam  or  sail  vei 

Population  about  4,00U. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  level  in  the  sonthei 
rolling  in  the  northern  portion ;  consisting  of  eit 
east,  or  equally  extensive  timbered  country  on  th< 
to  the  atook-raiKor  or  the  agriculturist 

The  soil  along  the  coast  and  about  the  rivera 
cotton  and.oane  in  abundance,  and  peculiarly  well 
tho  Mcntaur  and  Oalctviicu   Rivera  to  the  sucoi 
Ifinnd  cotton.     Theawcctand  \xaV'^o\A2tA  \stQK 
rttam  fi>r  tha  pli&ting. 
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Wliere  the  timber  is  icfirce  the  land  prodnees  riee  readily,  and  in  qnantitiet 
itteient  to  make  it  a  luerative  boBinets  to  any  who  might  engage  in  ita 
■live. 

FlMtnrage  over  the  entire  parish  ie  very  fine»  offering  great  indocements  to 
M  atoek-raieer,  the  crasses  growing  being  excellent  for  hortet,  mules,  sheep 
ad  eattle,  all  of  which  do  weH. 

Tbe  soil  through  the  central  portion  is  poor,  and  only  calenlated  for  stock, 
Bt  the  northern  portion  contains  some  ox  the  finest  cotton,  com  and  sugar 
nda. 

There  are  sereral  mineral  and  some  chalybeate  springs,  and  there  is  also  a 
yrlag  near  the  Calcasieu  River  producing  a  substance  similar  to  petrolium  and 
ilplrar,  and  which  possesses  considerable  curative  powers  in  chronic  cutaneous 


Lands  are  cheap,  ranging  from  50 cents  to  $10  per  acre. according  to  location 
id  quality,  a  large  portion  beinff  public  and  subject  to  «  ntry. 
or  timber,  the  principal  growtns  are  white,  red!  water  tnd  live  oaks,  hickory, 
alnat,  sassafras,  magnolia,  cypress,  elm,  post  oak,  ash  and  pine,  of  which  last 
iinad  kind  there  is  an  immense  amount,  as  near  one  half  the  parish  is  a  dense 
JM  region,  which  has  until  a  few  years  past  been  untouched,  and  which  now 
▼aa  employment  to  six  or  seven  mills  on  the  Sabine,  and  five  on  the  Calcasieu, 
id  two  others  are  about  to  be  built  on  the  Calcasieu. 

Tha  eypress  on  the  Sabine,  Calcasieu  and  Mentaur  (one  mill  on  Mentaur  saws 
ilj  «ypress>,  is  either  sawed  into  lumber,  or  made  into  shingles,  staves,  dtc., 
a  thipped  to  Texas  for  sale.  One  extensive  shingle  machine  is  in  successful 
lemtaon  on  the  Sabine,  at  the  town  of  Orange. 

Tha  amount  of  pine  and  cypress  sawed  on  tno  Sabine,  Mentaur  and  Calcasieu, 
4  dupped  to  Texas,  is  about  six  or  seven  millions  of  feet  annually,  and 
npidly  i^easing  ;  and  all  that  is  needed  is  State  aid  to  remove  the  bars  at 
a  moi^s  of  the  three  streams,  so  that  vessels  of  larger  size  can  enter  the 
mtt  and  this  parish  wilt  be  able  to  compete  succcsS'ully  with  Mobile  and 
ioaaoola  in  the  lumber  trade. 

There  are  three  or  four  thousand  bales  of  cotton  produced  annually,  in  the 
rthem  part  of  the  parish,  which  is  hauled  to  Alexandria,  a  distance  of  ninety 
Jm,  ana  shipped  to  New-Orleans,  which  would  come  down  tlie  Calcasieu  and 

4o  Galyestoa  if  we  had  steamers  running  here ;  for  the  river  is  navigable 
»iii  ninety  to  one  hundred  miles  (or  small  steamers,  while  a. much  lar^^er 
KHint  is  snipped  down  the  Sabine,  and  thence  to  New-Orleans,  by  steamship. 
rba  parish  is  very  healthy  (another  inducement  to  the  settler)  while  the 
lixiaa  abound  in  game,  among  which  are  deer,  turkeys,  geese,  brants,  ducks  and 
— wntw  (and  these,  too,  in  abundance),  while  the  streams  are  well  stocked  with 
ite  •  variety  of  fish,  thus  affording  sport  to  those  who  may  desire  it,  besidea 
MPding  a  means  of  support  to  the  settler.     Of  fruits,  the  orange,  fi^  and  peach 

well ;  and  several  fine  orange  orchards,  already  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
niiaa  and  other  parts,  are  giving  tlieir  owners  a  fine  yield  for  their  pains, 
ite  the  fig  and  peach  can  be  ^rown  anywhere  if  planted  and  cared  for. 
looa  of  all  kinds  do  well.  All  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  come  well,  if  pro- 
ly  eared  for  ;  and  in  fact  there  is  no  reason  for  any  one  to  want  here  who 
•  ordinary  industry. — Galveston  News. 

8.— PROSPERITY   OF  FRANCE. 

1780.  1850. 

Ploughed  land 20,500,000  hectares*  28,000,000 

Vineyard 1,600,000        "  2,000,000 

Wood 9,000.000        "  8,000.000 

Paature  land 8.000,000        **  4,000,000 

Heath  waste 10,000,000        "  8,000,0Qp 


Total 60,000,000        »»  l«,W»|«» 


•  A  hc«Ure  Ii  sqiisl  to  3  47-100  ftetM. 


ifM     HOW  AEKAirtAa  JKBAMB  l*m| 


limr  nHfloni  hum  kwidnd  and  forty  UiovMud  mum, 
foar  hundred  and  seTenty  thonuuia  aeret,  while  ei 
(toiret  de  labour)  U  inoreaaad  by  tbrea  miUioai  aeri 
land  aoMS ;  |iaatarea  two  milUana  four  hnndredand 
yards  by  one  miUion  two  hundred  and  thirtv-fiTo  thi 
The  an>p  of  wiae  tkie  year  ia  wonderfo^y  £■«• 
ooold  be  ummU  with  money  than  to  buy  it  ia  qoantilb 
appeart  from  aoconnts  from  Greece,  to  have  trananu 
ana  there  ia  threatened  for  next  year  a  deficit  oi « 
France  are  acaroely  commenanrate  with  what  ahooU 
but  if  the  groond  gained  be  iaoonaiderable,  improrei 
applicable,  as  may  be  seen  from  another  tabnlation : 

1789. 

Fallow  land:.. .« .10,000,000  heats 

Wheat 4,000,000  « 

Rye,  Ac 7,000,000  *• 

OaU 2,000,000  «• 

Artificial  pastnrea. 1,000,000  ** 

Boot  TCgetables. 100,000  •* 

The  prodnoe  of  tilk  is  quintupled.  Sugar  haa 
donbled.  In  1789,  the  mean  wages  of  a  fiom  hand  i 
at  present,  they  are  thirty  cents ;  and  one  more  tal 
the  division  of  profit  per  nectarc  (2  47-100  acTCs) : 

1789. 

Rent 12  franca.  18 

Fanner 6      **  ( 

Accessory.  1      **  2 

Taxes  and  tithes 7      **  4 

Salaries 26      "  8S 

Total.. 60  65 

9.— now  ARKANSAS  DEALS  WnH  HE 

Whilst  the  free  blacks  arc  an  anxious  snbjeet  o 
sonthern  states,  none  of  them  has  acted  with  the  sa 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  which  had«  by  the  census  < 
class  only  within  her  limits.  The  act  of  the  last  set 
this  subject  is  so  important^  that  we  gire  it  entire  : 

An  Act  to  Remove  the  Free  Negroes  and  Jtfui 

8bo.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  d 
no  free  negro  or  mulatto  shall  be  permitted  to  resi 
State  after  the  first  day  of  January,  A.D.  1860. 

Skc.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  if  any  free  nc| 
of  twenty-one  years,  shall  bo  found  within  the  limi 
day  of  January,  A.D.  1860,  it  shall  be  the  duty  o! 
counties  to  arrest,  without  any  warrant,  such  free  : 
giving  twenty  days'  notice,  at* fire  of  the  most  publ 
hire  him  out  at  public  outcry  at  the  court-house  do 
the  term  of  twelve  months ;  and  the  person  so  hirin 
shall  be  required  to  give  l>ondB  with  good  nnd  snflS 
said  free  neflrro  or  mulatto,  and  furni^  him  with  tli 
that  is  usually  given  to  hired  slaves  ;  that  the  proot 
said  free  negro  or  mulatto  &\vall  be  paid  to  said  .slier 
which  shall  be  paid  to  said  iroe  u^^to  or  tcvTA».\NA\i 
axpirei  for  wluoh  ha  waa  Yacod,  wVl.\i  \na\xxicfti<»*. 
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State  within  thirty  days  ;  Provided,  that  the  free  negro  or  mulatto  so  hired  nhall 
b6  taken  and  held  for  the  time  he  is  hired  out  as  slaves  are  now  held  ;  if  at  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  any  of  the  aforementioned  free  nogroi's  or  miihittoes 
are  found  within  tfie  State,  he  or  she  shall  be  arrested  hy  the  shurifT,  and  dealt 
with  in  accordance  with  the  thinl  and  fonrth  sections  of  tills  act 

Sic.  8.  Be  it  farther  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  sheriffii  to  re- 
port to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  at  the  first  term  of  the  circuit  court  of  his 
eounty,  after  arresting  any  free  negro  or  mulatto,  under  provisions  of  the  last 
elanse  of  second  section  of  this  act,  the  names  of  such  free  negro  or  mulatto  ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  make  presentment  against 
wid  free  negro  or  mulatto  forthwith  to  the  Circuit  Court,  and  upon  such  pre- 
•entmcnt  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  immediately  empauuel  a  jury  to 
try  such  free  n  gro  or  mulatto  ;  and  if  the  jury  find  a  verdict  against  said  free 
negro  or  mulatto,  the  court  shall  render  judgment  against  him,  or  hor,  that  he 
or  the  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 

8io.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  said 
oonrt,  after  the  rendition  of  the  judgment  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  l>o  the  duty  of 
tbe  clerk  of  said  court  to  issue  a  writ  of  venditioni  exponas  to  the  sheritt  of 
■aid  county,  directing  him  to  sell  such  negro  or  mulatto,  after  giving  twenty 
days*  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  said  sale.  iSnch  sale  shall  be  maido  at  the 
court  house  door  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash ;  and  the  purchaser  at  such  sale 
ahall  acquire  a  good  and  valid  title  to  such  neg^  or  mulatto,  which  shall  be 
recognized  in  courts  of  law  or  equity  in  this  State  ;  Provided,  that  in  case  of  any 
of  the  negroes  or  mulattoes  so  otfered  for  sale,  and  sold  under  the  provisiona  of 
this  section,  shall  l>o  tho  mother  of  a  child,  or  children,  under  the  ago  of  seven 
wears,  the  purchaser  shall  be  required  to  take  such  child,  or  children,  and  may 
keep  them  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  when  auoh  pur- 
ahaser  shall  give  sucu  child  or  children,  each,  one  'suit  of  comfortable  clothing 
and  twenty-iive  dollars,  and  such  child,  or  children,  shall  immediately  depart 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  State ;  and  if  he,  she,  or  they,  shall  remain,  or  shall  be 
found  within  this  Stat£  throe  months  after  his  or  their  arrival  at  the  ago  of 
twenty-one  years,  he.  she,  or  they  shall  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the 
•econd,  third,  and  fourth  sections  of  this  act;  Provided  such  purchaser  may,  if 
he  or  she  desire  it,  deliver  said  child  or  children  to  the  sheriff  upon  their  arrival 
at  thft  ago  ot  seven  years,  to  be  hired  out  in  accordance  with  Uie  provisions  of 
this  act 

Src.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  such  free 
B«^ro  or  mulatto,  after  paying  all  costs  (to  bo  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
nhi  of  said  negro  or  mulatto)  accrued  in  the  exec utio A  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid 
into  the  connty  treasury. 

Ssc.  ti.  Be  It  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  shcrlffd  of  the 
■^eral  cunntics  in  this  State,  to  seize  and  take  into  cust^Hlv  all  free  negroes  and 
mulattoes  founl  in  their  respective  counties  nder  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  I>. 
1860,  between  tlic  as^es  of  seven  and  twenty-one  years ;  an<l  he  shall  on  the  first  . 
day  of  the  next  term  of  the  Circuit  Court,  hire  t^em  out  to  the  highest  bidder 
at  the  court-houne  door  until  they  arrive  at  the  ago  of  twenty-one  years. 

The  procei'ds  of  such  hiring  to  be  placed  in  the  connty  treasury,  to  be  paid 
to  such  free  negro  or  mulatto,  as  st>on  as  he  or  she  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  ac^roes  to  leave  thin  State  a»  the  law  directs.  That  if 
•aid  hirer  sh:ill  sell  or  offer  to  sell  said  hired  minor  ne:;ro  or  tnulaUo.  he,  she. 
or  they  *h'ill  be  deemed  guilty  of  th«»  crinio  of  kidnapping  ;  Provid.-d.  that  if 
any  such  minor  shall  be  th>'  mother  of  chihlren  under  tiie  a.;e  of  s  vi>n  years, 
the  hirer  sliull  take  such  children  until  the  mother  shall  arrive  at  tlie  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  an«l  she  sh:ill,  if  she  leave  the  State  in  aceorlance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  be  required  to  remove  such  child  or  children  beyond  the 
Umit't  of  thin  Sutft  ;  Provi-leil  further,  Tliat  all  such  free  negroes  or  Miulatt.i»e« 
who  nhall  have  been,  prior  to  the  pissag«>  of  thi"*  act,  bound  or  a|»i>ri'nticed 
under  exittiu'j^  l.iw.<«.  sh'ill,  on  the  expiration  of  such  apprenticeship,  l>e  liable  to 
the  provi.>i(»n4  of  this  act. 

Src.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  upon  the  arrivaX  o^  %\\«V\T<^<i  tv^^^t^  «t 
molatto  at  the  mge  of  tweoty-ono  years,  he  or  sUa  aXiaW  loTNAiw\>}fii  Vax^  >^% 


fM        BOW  ABXAIIBAS  DEALS  mtS  HBA  W\ 

Blite ;  md  in  etst  toeh  negro  or  miiktto  diaU  1m  Upv 
nioBtlis  after  the  espimtioii  of  bia  or  her  teim  of  i 
arreetcd,  and  dealt  with  m  ii  provided  in  eeotions  %  i 

8kc.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  free  negro  t 
to  reside  in  thia  Stale,  may  choose,  either  before  or 
BiitreM,  and  npon  anch  firoe  negro  or  mnlatto  appea: 
of  the  Ciremt  Conrte  of  thii  State,  the  aaid  conrt  n 
aant  of  the  maater  or  mistreea,  render  jndgment  that  i 
ahall  be  the  nropertjr  of  anch  master  or  mietreea ; 
eiridence  of  title  to  said  negro  or  mulatto,  in  any  com 
State,  and  audi  negro  or  muktto  shall  be  held  DTsoei 
same  manner  aa  slaTeB  are  held  in  this  State.  Thai 
ahall  be  required  to  take  the  minor  child  or  chiUli 
mnlatto  npon  the  same  terms  as  are  required  of  the 
or  mulattoes,  by  section  fbor  of  this  act ;  Provided,  I 
Circuit  Court,  before  entering  judgment  as  aforesaid 
mistress  to  enter  into  bonds  With  good  and  suffieienA 
▼alne  of  aaid  negro  or  mulatto,  eoMltioDed  that  he  oi 
h96  negro  or  mulatto  to  act  as  a  free  person,  or  penni 
hire  their  own  time ;  Provided  further,  that  when  s 
chooses  a  master  or  mistress,  under  the  prorisions  o 
the  duty  of  the  jud^  of  the  Circuit  Court  to  appoint 
of  the  county  in  which  said  fi«a  negro  or  mulatto  majj 
nsffro  or  mulatto,  and  the  master  or  mistress  so  choa 
half  of  auch  vahiation  into  the  county  treasury  of  tbi 
.  Sio.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  prosecuting  i 
for  cadi  preeentment  and  judgment  obtained  under 
the  sum  of  twenty  dollaia,  to  be  taxed  as  costs,  and  tli 
to  ten  dollars  for  arresting  each  nem  or  mulatto,  ui 
act  ;.and  in  addition  to  his  regular  fees  the  clerk  shall 
are  allowed  by  law  for  similar  services,  to  be  taxed  as 

Sic.  10.  Be  it  further  cnocted,  That  it  shall  not  1 
hereafter  to  emnncijuite  any  slaves  in  this  State. 

Sec.  11.  Be  it  farther  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the 
to  make  provision  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  salei 
mulattoes,  for  the  support  of  children  under  the  age 
no  mothers,  and  who  cannot  bo  put  out  for  their  food 
aged  and  infirm  negroes  and  mulattoes,  who  majkben 
of  leaving  the  State,  or  cannot  be  sold  after  being  apt 
minors,  and  aged  and  infirm  negroes  and  mnlattoes,  u 
house  of  the  county,  and  in  every  respect  to  bo  treati 

Ssa  12.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  laws  or  p 
herewith,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  12th  February,  1859, 
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3— PAUPERISM  IN  CHEAT  BRITAIN. 


avtrtge  rait  per  laiUmJutl  of  the  /'opii/a/mn  lit  ikt  Kit 

EncUvi  «nd  Walt,  Scotland. 

T*u.       IVjiiukiLoB.       Anttf*.         Popnliiliip,     Annge. 
1«SS..,.3S,1I3(I,W5...,«I   bO  ...,3.()&H,S:Z5..>I   Oil,. 

18S6 30,U!!I,330...,    1  GOl. . .  .3.Ue.T46. .    lIMi... 

ISftT.... 28.493,180. ...    I  47}... .3,177,360..    lOGt,.. 
nmr.  Kd|Iib(I  id1  Vila.       Per  cl.        SmIIihiI.         Ft 

1600 8UT,6SC 4.8....11;d,4T1  ....4 

less 817,084 4  8 130,867.. 


lea?.. 


..8.'S6,010.. 


-.4.8.. 


116,313 39.. 


I-tla«d. 

PopoUUon.        JkTCTBft. 

.i.-iiO.lbH  ...tli  43 

,».ne6,DC0 B34 

3,0(17,670....       46 

«(.       Ii.lmDd.      Far  A. 

1... .89,019. ...1.4 

.7SB3B....I.1 

,66,910.... 0.6 


ITiB  iiho»e  i<  fitratttd  from  ne«n\  PatiiaiDentuy  reporXt. 

Tb«  Tslio  or  [I^c^c»o  of  ]>auperisiD,  during  ihe  Ihrcr  jenrf.  U  Itrielj 
in  faiorof  Irclimit.  Thii  Tact  would  teem  lo  canlirm  Ih«  ircptii  encouraging 
iDtelligence,  rt'CPivcd  froai  IbaL  long-depn»(d  IWrtion  of  Uie  UiiliEh  dominton*. 


IL  ...... 

I  TC&tribii^Diii  and  papers  uro  upou  our 
,  UbI*  DiHin  Ibemtijcat  of  lbs  Lete<i 
ami  omUi*  of  the  Miaaiisippi  and  thn 
dminaire  of  ita  low  lands,  vrhich  will 
roeiirv  our  nttfntion  U,  au  early  day. 
Anoag  thciu  arc  -. 

laL  A  apfcjal  Report  rclnl.Wa  to  tb« 
«o«t  of  dratninKllie  tvamji  Innila  bordur- 
iac  *n  Lake  PouWluirtrain,  by  Lcwu 
G.  Do  Kn»j. 

2ad.  Ttie  Outlels  and  Lcreca  of  the 
Uiaaiaalppi,  by  J.  G.  Baranrd,  U.  S. 


by  I 

Jth.  Report  on  tho  propoied  ayalfm 
of  Dmiungie  forthe  first  Uminiaj;  Uii- 
triet  of  KiiT-OrlenDS,  by  Major  G.  T. 
BcAuri'gard,  Chief  Engiuecr. 


peetcd  to  naicmble  al  Vicksbnrg,  Miu., 
Mid  krg«  delegatdana  will  danbtlsaa  be 
in  attendARcc  n-am  the  seteral  South- 


BDITOBIAI,  MISCEI.lAKr. 


era  StalM.    Tbe  pruacaUngs  ^ 
pear  in  our  pr^aa  for  June,  tu  Uko  Ihci 
place  amonL;  Uiob«  of  pniriona  Conrc! 


IV  Mi  rr*^  i/ihi  SlatihtMaig  Slam: 

taLLOir  CiTIIIIT— 1  caninHtH.  oonilii- 
■■C  nr  J.DJi.  ^'Mair  or I.'>s.lllM,  Hon.  JoIlD 
A.  QhIIbui  sI  IliMl.iippI,  n<io.<lur  >l.  BiTia 
vf  TiH<.  Udd  «.  B.  ranegy  or  Alihaiu,  lod 
MUlftr.  H.  Cfc«iMnf  >IOiM]i|  vai  aj>puinM_ 


iLiiilt[tf»iui:B«  in  tin  arltiBUlfli 
■roa  at  qaotiou  MMBtialtO  U 


1  th>  oiur  sf  Ohl/. 
bilifn  that  id  Uf*' 


loHlhKrbkhltMdl 


(bclr  lacaritr 

,no(1l/  btibrt  tb>  (antMitlaBT  aad 
t  dWinltr  «t  girinliA  sirfiti  Id  nurd 
-'  '■---■'  -,BBo(  ba  dBubtwl  tJat 

of  mind  ud  Blind  vblrb  tbvj  In- 

ern  (llvs  ■  jiilrll  fiionlilo  to  ntrlalim, 
•AtpntmettUBBiMf  xl  ih*  CoD'oatlon 
<f  a  lar^  Dambor  of  men  of  poalUoa  and 
faanctar  tram  tvBrjtcctioD  of  tbo  Smtb, 

Jid  of  a  larjr*  >tPWgotali<    '    ""  "*" — ' 

'  'h>  regplo,  not  ondor 


IS  trte  InltnliaBit 
a  plan  anionic  tbin 


llab*- 


tril.  tbifiopo. 


BMSPQttUX*  IfiflMtifciAMY 


vbloh  hM  betn  txwdtaM  V  ^twhW  IH- 
wwjafci  ^  Muk  tUpmUieniim  im  «cvry  /f*r 
amttf  tkt  NortLmmdiu  ammiiigl^  Mcmtd 

Vtlloir-cltlMBs  oftlM  8o•tl^  Ictus  notbt 
lallcd  Into  tlMp  and  di«UBi  of  mcbtI^.  wliioh 
•sporlcneo  Umiehm  eaa  onlj  proro  to  m  lUn- 
iofj,  for  oppo.4UoB  to  aUTOiy  hM  ontaml 
into  th«  b«Ad  ind  hMii  of  the  ptoplt  of  tho 
llorth,  and  eu  only  bo  mot  w  vMom  and 
tnuMMoBtbOBtrtofthoSontfe.    . 

Tho  power  vnlch  threatonod  oa  in  Its  is- 
fknoj  and  WMfcavM,  obIom  met  and  rebukad, 
ia  aot  likeW  to  tako  a  utop  baekwBi4  In  tho 
honr  of  Its  kfflHMt  triamfA.  wbatovtr  to  tho 
coBtrMy  It  mar  bt  to  the  imnott  or  tto  want 
of  Btrre  la  polltlclani  to  taach.  - 

Than  limoch  fnr  the  CoBTtntion, howtyir, 
to  do  b^jond  the  dl«cai»ioB  of  polttieal  qoos- 
ttowH  Important  aa  are  tbOMe,  for  within  Its 

Cirrlow  eonon  trsiTUiinf  that  tolatot  to  the 
tolloetnal,  moral,  odneational  and  Indastrial 
deTelopment  of  the  Sooth.  To  create  opin- 
ion li  to  create  thlnfr*. 

The  ozecatlTOi  of  the  ssTOral  States  and  tho 
Tsrlons  municipal  bodies  of  the  Sonth  are 
oamertly  reqoeited  to  send  cnch  delegates  as 
will  best  xopresent  tho  optetons  of  the  bodj 
of  the  people. 

The  ninth  dav  of  May  will  bo  a  fororable 
time  to  Tisit  ViclubQrg,  and  the  dtlsens  of 
that  hospitable  eoaisaanitj  iBTtte  to  the 
waters  of  tho  Hisri»ippl  tho  people  of  tho 
Atlaatlo  States  and  of  the  Onlf. 

Delegates  to  roeont  OoBTontlons  are  Ikvited 
to  this. 


In  a  late  nnmher  of  the  Reriew,  we 
denounced  in  appropriate  terms  the 
gOTcrnniental  *'  convocation,*'  aa  it 
wns  called,  of  "  afi;riciiItiiristA  '*  at  the 
seat  of  government,  nndcr  the  auspices 
of  t^e  Patent  Office.  Concrete,  it 
teems,  has  taken  the  same  view  of  tiie 
matter  vith  oarselves,  for  in  the  re- 
cent appropriation  bill  appears  the 
following  clause : 

Provided^  That  no  part  of  the  appropriation 
sliallbe  usod  or  expended  in  defraying  the  ex- 

Ginnef  of  a  body  of  men  or  delegate!  aii'em- 
cd  in  Waiihlngton,  or  ebievhere,  a«  an  sf^ri- 
cultural  coUetro  or  adriftory  board  of  sfrricul- 
tore,  coDTened  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  any  other  peraon. 
nndor  any  name,  for  any  objvct  wliatever 


Every  body  rcmenibcra  tho  preposter- 
ous work  on  Southern  Slavery ^  by  ono 
Helper,  claiming  to  be  of  North^^Caro- 
lina,  but  really  of  New-England,  which 
has  been  so  often  exposed  and  ridi- 
eoled  among  us.  The  abolitionists  are, 
however,  making  the  most  it,  and  some 
one  of  them,  more  impudent  than  the  rest, 
has  sent  a  circular,  la  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  print  a  cheap  and  condensed 
edition  of  the  work  for  gratuitous  distri- 
bution tliroughout  the  land.  Tlic  moral 
of  the  matter  it,  that  while  some  of  ut  are 
flfyiHf  "pSMt,"  "^  ptM«,*'  thA  eiwiny  ii 


•ksplesttad 
out  work,  aa 
our  rcry  A 
taken  frvBttl 

Mr.  Hivaa 
who,  aa  tho  res 
oxtmsivoiBfal 
and  just  coBMs 


the  fbets  on  «1 
ia  his  bookoal 
the  Sonth"—* 
haUedbythoi 
of  the  seat  I 
the  Jnitieo  of 
portaneo  of  111 
foaeial  wsll-l 
posmsienoffl 
we  fMl  conM 
poaeeAiinv  pai 
trlamph  m  lil 
ItUbeUeretf 
em  maaf  bom 
of  slavtij.wfl 
andprofonnd^ 
or  la  the  Wtm 
and  eonduRivi 
man.  JIadltl 
achsap  cosips 
tnltoae  ctreali 
ly  dlffteed  ii 
New  JTcney,  £ 
to  decide  the  i 


Contribul 
desk  upon 
Trade,  but  ^ 
tic  tliC  disoi 
otiier  matte: 
report  on  t 
tion  must  ti 
con  only  gi 
well  prepa 
Armour,  of 
enough  to 
tended  as  a 
of  the  Unit 


Uowofteal 

lativo  halls, 

'  Jurisdiction  i 

;  ITnitcd  Statel 

U  sovereign. 

'  own  Inrernsi 

we  ask,  that  * 

UgUUued^%,n 

pcessl/ptohl 
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ttitef  into  compact  with  foreign  nations 
with  force  of  »iniK  to  KupprfM  it  ?  We  Mk,  i» 
not  fhii  A  direct  coiiti*<liciion,  in  irord.N 
i«,  mnd  aci  iou  J  Can  theie  Iw  an  omlaught 
th«  iiutltution,  aud  no  oii*UuKbt  at  the 
>e  tinie  T  Is  not  this  vquivucation  and 
■iauife>t  coiitradictioii,  and  iuauU  to  com- 
■ion  M>nfte  t  Can  a  fountain  t>rad  forth  hit> 
tar  water  and  «W(  et  at  the  rame  tinu*  f  Ciin 
a  Lou!«o  stand  that  in  divided  agaiuMt  itnelf/ 
Hence  it  in  rulcly  owing,  in  our  humlle 
opinion,  that  all  our  troubles  and  couvul- 
aions  in  the  balls  of  Congre>s  and  out  of  it, 
ura  to  be  arcribed  to  thin  douMe  action,  or 
doable  dialing  of  Corgress  in  the  matter  of 
African  slavery.  Whiru  ii»  the  iiropri<-tT  or 
Itnesa  or  evi  nn<fsn  in  action,  to  rend  a  U.  8. 
lUuahal  to  aid  in  the  re-(  apture  of  a  nin- 
Away  ela%e  in  any  of  the  nii*<called  free 
BtateH,  and  at  the  ^ame  time  having  a  fleet 
OB  the  Afiican  coat  to  intercept  atd  »'U|»- 
prOi'i  it  altogether.  If  anj  om>  can  noire 
thin  r:ddle — why  then  we  confcM  he  is  more 
■hremd  than  wv  are,  and  most  chrerfullj  rv- 
dgn  to  him  the  (-aim  of  victory  in  diMiimi- 
BAttrn. 

The  Hon.  Judge  Douglas  Faid,  in  some  of 
his  tpeecbea  in  lilinoiit,  that  it  waji  nerer  in  > 
the  imagination  or  conteutplation  in  the  "act" 
of  coi  federal idn,    that    the    pcTrrsl    States 
ahould  l.e  alike  in  their  internal  nnd  d«'mes- 
tle  aflair(( ;  that,  in  particular,  climate,  and 
■oil,    and    production,     required     different 
kladtof  labtiiers  and  instilntiun^.  Now,  «ith 
this  concfsr  ion  from  i-o  goodaquarter.(thongh 
not  in  the  leart  new),  we    cannot  but  as- 
tert,  that  this  plainest  of  interpretations  and 
DAtural  senile  of  thingn,  is  flatl.r  contradicted 
bj  every  measure  of  CorgreM  for  .^cais  gone 
ay.    In  not  her  navy,  for  jesis  kept  on  the 
coA'it  of  Africa   for  tbo  suppretision  of  the 
*  trade,  at   direct  %a:iAnro   Witb,  andformn  a 
trne  contradiction  to,  the  inteipn  tation  and 
correct  mean  in;;  of  the  '*act '"  of  confederacy 
Jm>t  now  noticed  .'    Im  not  this  language  and 
these  me;isureri,  u-ing  a  furWf  d  tunguo  ?    Do, 
they  not  involve  a  contradiction  and  thing 
fm practicable,  and    as   ne»r  aii  may  be,  an 
abaurdiry  *    Was  not  the  ni-isure  and  capture 
and  confi-cation  of   the  brig  Echo,  »  direct 
preventive  of  the  people  i>f  a  certain  lati- 
tude, from  the  use  of  that  kiiul  of  laborers 
only,  and  proportv  suit.khle  to  their  climate, 
aoii,  and  prodaciion?    Is  not  thi^  an  intei- 
.  Tontion  and  prohiliition  of  the  right-  of  hov-  \ 
erfign  i>tites.'     If  such  a  prodigal,  lawle-«  > 
procedure  \i  not  a  direct  treat h  of  the  "act'* 
of    confederacy,  we  may    wait  a  thou>and 
joar*  and  l»e  unable  to  find  a  clearer  case  in 
point,  or  a  more  peifct  di  annulment  of  the 
iJnliin.    No  wonder  that  our  IimUs  of  Con> 
gress  •'houM  l>e  harassed  nnd  di<^urlK<d.  and 
tho  country  eonruliieil  nnd  on  the  borders  of 
dlai<olu:ion,  ari-iig  Sidely  fiom  »uch  contra- 
^ieto.-y  and  law  le<M  proc<>edin{:s  in  Coniirres*. 
Ever  •>inc>>  the  time  that  Vomzrv^-t  flr^t  took 
aeCioo  to  sup|>re.>s  the  slive  trade,  at  that 
crlai^  ami  moment  were  fown  the  r-eeds  of 
dlA*inion.  and    the  act  of  confeilerucy   set  at 
DAQght  and  annulled ;  sod  we  m:iy  wonder,amI 
b«anrprls*«l  with  gla4in(>HA.t hat  apt:»thls  hour 
that  thew  Incendiary  proeee-ting*  hare  pro- 
4ve^  no  woi s»  fruits  t)i4n  sectional  dlviNionn. 
and  rmncoi  ou*  feelinis and  dinputationsof  m'-n: 
with    ^ooi"    exerp  io'ii.    Imleel.   nf  a  more 
hoinou^  character,  when  the  pi  inter  went  in 
pvr'Qit  of  \i\*  n>>lurted  •^lavr,  an  I   th"  hit'er 
centeqtlono  in  Kan«i'<.     And  when  dis'.tnion 
cornea,  as  come  it  wilU  if  the  pre^ eat  measure* 
•f  Congn-a*  be  persisted  in,  then  will  be  the 


oinrommation  of  measare»— it  may  be  iilow  la 
wo  king,  but  >urc  in  its  progreNiai.d  ultimate 
triumph.  M'ell  haf.  I\  been  said,  '^Sjive  me 
from  my  friend^,  leave  me  to  my  enemies.** 


We  tender  our  tlkanks  to  I>.  Apple- 
ton  i  Co.,  of  Ncir-York,  for  the  fol- 
lowini^  interefctin}^  worko  : 

1.  Letters  of  a  TravclUr. — Second  *e- 
ries,  bv  Wm.  CuUin  liryant,  18o9. 
ThfRo  letters  were  wriit*  n  by  tbe  di»- 
tiuguUhed  author,  during  »eMralvuit8 
to  Europe. 

2.  The  FotUr  Brothtrs  —  Wing  a 
history  of  the  school  aud  collige  life 
of  two  3'onng  men,  18G0.  Ihc  work 
it  well  ada]>ted  to  ihc  ufc  of  parents  as 
well  as  of  youth. 

3.  The  Lavs  and  Practice  of  Whist, 
by  Calebs.  This  is  an  excellent  littki 
hand-book,  issued  in  handsome  style, 
and  comes  under  the  aunpiees  of  the 
celebrated  '*  Portland  Club  of  London." 

Chilus  &  PETKKsoiff,  of  Philadel- 
phia, we  learn  from  the  Pubiuhrs'  Jour- 
naly  have  just  issued  the  first  volume  of 
a  work,  which  has  for  a  long  time  past 
l>een  in  preparation,  and  the  publication 
of  which  has  been  eagerly  looked  for 
by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  lite- 
rary matters  :  **  A  Critical  DicticruLry 
of  English  Liieraturr,  arid  British  and 
Ameiican  Authors^  Living  and  DeceuMcd, 
from  the  Earliest  Accounts  to  the  Mtddls 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  :  Ctmtainmg 
Thirty  Thousand  Biographies  and  Lite- 
rary Soticcs^  with  Forty  Indexes  tf  Sub- 
jects *'  By  S.  Austin  Allibonk.  It  is 
beyond  the  legitimate  province  of  this 
journal  to  do  more  than  present  the 
most  patent  features  of  works  offered 
for  its  consideration ;  nor  would  the 
thorough  criticism  of  this  be  a  task 
which  even  the  greatest  learning  might 
undertake  without  apprehension,  or  the 
greatest  industry  arcomplish  without 
the  necessity  of  repose.  And  in  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Allibonc's  great  work,  there 
arc  so  many  apparent  and  unqueation- 
ahle  points  of  interest,  such  a  variety 
of  usefulness,  so  many  important  appli 
cations  of  which  it  is  cap.ible.  each 
bearing  a  proportion  of  actual  and  prao- 
tical  value,  so  far  above  the  price  at 
which  the  enterprising  publii>hers  have 
put  it  in  the  market,  that  it  would  he 
almost  a  work  of  supi^rorogation  to  do 
more  than  merely  mention  ita  title. 
The  industry  of  its  author,  which  aeema 
never  to  have  been  relaxid,  manifests 
itaelf  in  many  collatersl  1  *burs  besides 
the  special  purpose  of  his  work,  and 
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ART.  I.-THE  VALLKYS  OF  V[RGINIA-THE  RAPPAHANNOCK. 

The  towQ  now  called  Tappahannook  was  first,  called  Hobbes* 
Hole,  or  Hobbes  his  Hole,  afterward  New-Plymouth,  and  finally 
Tappahannook.  The  first  attempt  to  establish  it  was  by  an 
act  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  in  1680,  which  recites  :  '^  This 
present  General  Assembly  having  taken  into  their  serious  con- 
aideration  the  great  necessity,  usefulness,  and  advantages  of 
Qohabitation,  in  this  his  majesty's  country  of  Virginia,  and 
observing  and  foreseeing  the  great  extremities  his  majesty's 
subjects  here  must  necessarily  fall  under,  by  the  present  and 
oontinued  lowness  of  the  price  of  tobacco,  the  only  commodity 
and  manufacture  of  this  country,"  &c.,  &;c. 

The  act  proceeds  to  establish  towns  (on  paper)  at  various 
navigable  points  in  Eastern  Virginia.  None  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock higher  up  than  Tappahannook,  while  the  same  act  es- 
tablishes one  at  the  mouth  of  Aquia  creek,  on  the  Potomac^ 
which  is  a  hundred  miles  above,  and  farther  into  the 
interior  than  Tappahannook.  {Several  other  attempts  were 
made  to  build  a  town,  by  law,  at  this  point,  but  all  seem  to 
have  failed  till  the  act  of  1744.  The  county-seat  of  Essex 
had  been,  in  the  meantime,  located  here.  The  town  of 
Urbanna,  situated  on  the  river  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth, 
was  also  established  by  the  act  of  1680,  on  the  land  of  Ralph 
Wormley. 

The  distance  by  the  river  from  Tappahannook  to  the  Chesa- 
peake bay  is  about  sixty  miles ;  the  width  of  the  river  from 
two  to  more  than  three  miles.  Throughout  its  course  it  con- 
tains numerous  and  extensive  oyster  banks,  from  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  bushels  of  what  are  called  *'  rock*' 
oysters,  are  annually  taken,  and  planted  in  the  adjoining 
coves,  creeks,  and  inlets.  In  a  year  or  two  they  becoma 
large  and  fat  oysters,  and  sell  where  caught  for  fifty  cents  a 
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bushel.  The  oultivation  of  oysters  is  as  co 
profitable  pursuit,  in  a  large  portion  of  Eas 
that  of  wheat,  corn,  or  tobacco.  Baltimore 
chiefly  from  the  oyster  "/wnrfuTn"  of  Virgi 
trade  is  larger,  and  much  more  lucrative, 
wheat  and  corn  combined.  New- York, 
Haven,  and  Boston,  also  procure  large  suppl 
the  waters  of  Virginia.  They  are  wholly 
oatching  them  they  are  culled,  and  the  m 
overboard,  which  soon  renew  the  beds  or  bi 
since,  we  saw  hundreds  of  boats  gathering  o 
Roads,  to  plant  elsewhere ;  and  several  be 
same  way,  in  Elizabeth  river,  within  a  mih 
has  been  going  on  there  for  more  than  twi 
amount  of  oysters  is  undiminished. 

Mr.  Wise  does  not  overrato  the  immense 
property,  when  railroads  from  the  Ohio  j 
eastern  coast,  and  strike  the  oyster  and  fisl 
points.  We  might,  almost,  dispense  with  1 
fishing  and  oystering  licenses.  The  fisheri 
produce  the  annual  sum  of  six  millions, 
are  ten  times  as  valuable.  A  million  of  her 
oaui'ht  on  the  Potomac  at  a  single  haul- 
prices,  seven  thousand  dollars.  Herrings,  s 
sheep's  head,  drum,  black  fic^h,  croker,  pei 
ing  mullet,  soft  crabs,  and  hundreds  of  oti 
are  found  in  the  Rappahannock,  in  the 
its  hundreds  of  Virginia  tributaries. 

They  only  need  a  market  to  make  them 
the  whole  agriculture  of  the  h^tate.     The  ' 
Railroad,  when  completed,  will  furnish   t 
The  honor   and    the   interest   of  Virginia 
speedy  completion.      The  costive,  hide-b 
fogies  of  Eastern  Virginia,  who  used  to  o| 
State  improvement,  have  either  died  out 
of  their  **  let-alone"  politico-economical  d« 
nothing"    doctrines   of  political   economy 
fashion.     Charleston,  once  the  focus  of 
become  the  active  head  and  centre  of  the  n 
vocates    Stale  protectum   to    State   work 
Political  economy,  which  teaches  that  g( 
nothing,  and  individuals  everything,  has, 
ourse  of  the  South. 

The  lands  on  either  side  the  river,  b 
are  generally  level.      This  region,  includi 
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King  and  Queen,  and  King  William,  abounds  with  the  richest 
mari.  It  has  been  used  to  great  advantage  on  the  lands. 
The  lower-tide  water  section  of  Virginia,  under  a  system  of 
improved  farming,  is  as  fertile  and  more  productive  now  than 
it  was  two  centuries  ago.  Eastern  Virginians  are  improving 
their  lands  about  %s  fast  as  the  people  of  the  north  and  north- 
west are  exhausting  theirs.  The  farmers  of  this  section  are 
wealthy,  and  the  most  enlightened  agricultural  class  in  the 
world.  In  Europe  the  land'Owners  are  equally  enlightened, 
but  they  are  not  the  farmers.  In  the  North,  high  civilization 
avoids  the  country,  and  crowds  into  the  large  cities.  The 
slaveholding  farmers  of  the  entire  South  much  resemble  those 
of  Eastern  Virginia.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  SSouth 
keep  the  world  in  awe,  and  command  the  respect  of  sovereigns 
while  they  feed  and  clothe  their  subjects. 

The  principal  creeks  emptying  into  the  river,  below  Tappa- 
hannock,  are  Parritt's,  Grain's,  Lockly,  Urbanna,  Mill,  and 
Sturgeon  creek,  on  the  south  side  ;  and  Cat  Point,  Farnhami 
Totuskey,  Maratico,  Gurritoman,  Carter's,  and  Deep  creek,  on 
the  north  side.  All  these  creeks  are  famous  for  the  abundance 
of  their  fish,  oysters,  crabs,  turtle,  and  wild  fowl.  The  lands 
adjoining  them  and  all  along  the  river  are  fertile' and  product- 
ive, and  owned  by  a  highly  intelligent  and  moral  population. 
Just  below  the  month  of  Rappahannock,  extending  from  the 
Fiankitank  to  the  York  river,  are  the  counties  of  G-loucester 
and  Mathews. 

This  peninsula  is  indented  by  Mobjack  or  Mockjack  bay 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Severn,  Ware,  East,  and  North  rivers, 
or  rather  bays.  Hero  again  we  find  rich  level  lands,  and  illimit- 
able supplies  offish  and  oysters.  At  low  tide  the  negro  children 
pick  up  the  exposed  oysters  to  feed  their  pigs  and  fowls  with,, 
and  crabs,  soft  and  hard,  are  so  abundant  as  to  be  little  valued 
for  food.  Very  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers, 
the  old  aristocracy  of  Virginia,  still  reside  in  these  counties, 
and  are  distinguished  for  refinement  and  hospitality.  They 
are,  besides,  excellent  farmers,  and  are  fast  improving  their 
lands. 

Glover  and  peas,  lime,  guano,  and  plaster,  are,  as  well  as 
marl,  much  us^  as  improvers  of  the  soil  in  Eastern  Virginia. 
Bat  what  avail  mere  agricultural  wealth  and  improvement, 
while  our  ^^  do-nothing"  philosophy  and  practice  enable  others 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  our  labors  ?  Baltimore  sends  her  steamers, 
and  New- York  and  New-England  their  vessels,  to  carry  off  our 
grain  in  exchange  for  necessaries  and  luxuries  which  we 
riiould  have  made  at  home.  The  constant  draught  on  our  lands 
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by  oonsumption  abroad  of  the  crops  which  thould  be  retamed 
to  them  as  mantirei  would  long  since  have  impoverished 
any  country  not  underlaid  with  marl,  as  all  tide-vratdr  Yirginia 
is.  But  the  draught,  in  our  minds,  is  still  more  pemicioiis. 
Until  lately  mechanical  and  manufacturi^  skill  (whidi  are 
wealth  of  themselves,  as  well  as  prodnoer%  of  wealth)  were 
almost  unknown  in  Virginia.  Education,  too,  drooped,  and 
we  were  equally  dependent  on  New-England  for  teachers  and 
preachers,  pig-yokes,  wheat-rakes,  and  horse-oollars.  '^  Let  it 
alone,"  said  tiie  old  fogies,  ^  demand  will  regulate  sap^y 
and  bring  all  right."  Thirty  years  ago  ship-timber,  whits* 
oak,  cedar,  and  locust,  abounded  in  Eastern  Virainia.  The 
Yankees  sent  men  to  cut  it,  carried  it  to  New-fingland,  and 
there  built  the  very  vessels  which  carry  off  all  our  grain  and 
sonde  of  our  neeroes.  Finally,  Siaie  legislation  mig^t  have 
made  us  a  ship-building  and  cdiip-owning  people.  New,  our 
^'  let-alone,"  **  do-nothing"  policy  will  prevent  us  from  beoomiiy 
builders  or  owners  of  vessels,  until  our  railroade  intereeet 
tide-water,  and  furnish  timber  from  the  fiur  interior.  Shipi 
buildin«(,  and  all  other  mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursaite, 
are  more  profitable  than  farming,  because  they  require  more 
skill,  and  skill  commands  better  wages  than  common  labor. 
The  undertakers  of  now  projects  and  pursuits  must  have  pro> 
tection  at  first,  for  ^^  nihil  simul  inventum  est  ac  perftctum.^^ 
Losses  will  be  iiicfurred  at  first,  unless  legislative  protection  or 
bounties  prevent  it.  A  federal  protective  tariff  will  only  make 
thingiii  worse.  Pennsylvania  has  much  more  skill  and  capital 
engaged  in  iron  manufacture  than  Yirginia ;  she  can  undersell 
us.  A  protective  tariff  will  only  force  Yirginia  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  Pennsylvania  iron  than  she  would  have  to  pay,  in 
the  absence  of  such  tariff,  for  English  iron.  Yirginia  must 
charge  a  heavy  license  for  the  sale  of  Pennsylvania  iron,  or 
pay  bounties  on  our  own  manufactures.  The  former  course  is 
the  btitter.  Slate  protection  is  in  full  practice  at  the  South. 
It  will  .soon  be  avowed  as  theoretically  true,  and  take  the  place, 
even  in  our  colleges,  of  the  political  economy  of  Smith  and 
Jay,  which,  in  effect,  teaches  that  "anybody  (negroes 
included)  should  do  pretty  much  as  anybody  pleases."  Many 
look  forward  in  triumph  io  the  day,  when,  our  railroads  com- 
pleted to  the  West,  and  lines  of  direct  trade  with  Europe 
established,  we  can  send  abroad  all  our  crops  and  raw  material, 
and  bring  back  manufactured  articles — to  the  day  when  we 
shall  all  become  field  hands,  miners,  and  fishermen. 

Without  State  ptolec^WotL  ^c^  ^x^  \\:l  ^  (Iqiu  waj  to  attaia 
this  disustroua  xe&uVt.    CQ\i\.x^YU^\Iv(ys^  vA^  \s*l  xsa^mc^^^ 
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Erovements  in  loconioticn  and  interoommunication,  is  at  work 
uilding  up  mighty  avenues  of  trade,  wealth,  and  enlighten- 
ment, in  ft  few  European  and  Northern  cities,  and  impover- 
ishing the  lands,  the  purses,  and  the  intellects  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Trade,  aided  by  fashion,  conquers  faster  than 
arms.  Under  our  present,  or  rather  our  late  system,  we  were 
becoming  daily  more  tributary  to  the  great  European  and 
Northern  cities,  for  our  manufactures,  our  fashions,  and  our 
thoughts.  A  great  Southern  University,  such  as  that  proposed 
in  Tennessee,  can  only  effectually  stem  the  carrent  of  our 
downward  course,  give  us  a  Southern  Thought,  a  Southern 
Philosophy,  and  teach  us  to  respect  ourselves,  and  cease  to  be 
the  copyists  and  imitators  of  our  enemies.  A  protective,  ex- 
clasive,  prohibitory  policy  is  needed  by  the  South — but  she 
must  protect  herself.  The  majority  in  Congress  would  pro- 
tect her  for  their  own  eating.  Let  us  encourage  Southern  trade, 
discourage  Northern  ;  for  trade  is  a  war  of  the  wits,  in  which 
the  more  skilful  and  cunning  'always  come  off  vict4)rious. 
We  need  the  products  of  the  South,  but  are  better  off  without 
those  of  the  North.  We  shall  manufacture  for  the  far  South, 
exchange  the  products  of  our  skill  for  the  coarser  and  cheaper 
product^)  of  their  common  labor,  and  become  more  enlightened 
and  wealthy  by  the  exchange. 

You  observe,  Mr.  Editor,  that  we  only  indulge  in  philo- 
sophical disquisition  when  it  is  inspired  by  the  genius  foci 
which  we  are  describing.  We  now  return  to  the  thread  of  our 
discourse.  The  county  of  Essex  lies  in  a  narrow  string  along 
the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  is  about  sixty  miles 
long  and  ten  in  width.  It  is  part  of  the  old  (but  now  obso- 
lete) county  of  Rappahannock,  which  lay  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  and  was  about  ono  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  by 
twenty  in  breadth. 

It  was  settled  chiefly  by  gentlemen  from  Middlesex,  Glou- 
eester,  and  Mathews,  and  from  the  James  river  counties,  to- 
gether with  the  servants  imported  by  them  from  England. 
Besides  this,  there  was  an  early  infusion  of  Huguenot  settlers, 
who  gave  a  very  moral  and  religious  tone  to  society,  which  is 
•till  observable.  Essex  grand  juries  used  to  present  the  mi- 
nutest offences,  and  preserved  excellent  order  in  society.  The 
citizens  of  the  county  were  much  horrified  at  the  old  system 
of  treating,  by  the  candidates,  and  often,  on  election  day, 
threw  their  votes  for  some  one  who  was  not  a  candidate,  and 
elected  him  triumphantly.  Among  others  so  elected,  we  have 
onderstood,  was  James  Hunter,  deceased,  father  of  our  sena- 
tor.    Ho  was  an  unambitious  man,  o{  fiae  a\]\\\UQi&>  >dA\^  vxa^ 
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bekired  and  respaotad.  Tha  treating  avBtam  diaappaafad  wift 
freehold  enffirage.  It  waaa  meraaetofhoapitelity  udaooiteOT 
to  knock  out  me  head  of  a  whiskey  barraly  and  invito  fiaelmld* 
era  to  the  fonntain;  but  it  looked  lika  hribarj  to  oAr  drink 
to  the  poor.  They  would  resent  it  aa  an  inaolt*  and  henoe 
treating  is  entirely  oat  of  yogue,  wnoa  nmjyaraal  aoflbagp 
oame  in.  "Vlrginiana  are  all  proodi  and  the  poovar  diaj  git 
the  prouder  they  become.  Money  avaik  notiung  in  aiartionii 
but  oauouB  is  king,  and  it  is  a  point  of  honor  to  yoto  Ibr  its 
nominees.  We  shallt  we  £Mur,  nayar  haye  another  impcofvised 
Essex  election. 

Many  Scotoh  merohanto  aetUed  ahmg  the  riyar  in  Easei:-* 
among  them  the  father  of  the  distinguished  editoTi  patrioli 
and  Virginia  gentleman,'  the  lato  ThMnaa  Ritchie.  Ha  irm 
bom  and  reared  at  Tappahannock,  the  reskienoa  of  hia  fathsr. 
For  many  years  he  exercised  a  greater  influanoe  over  piditiati 
opinion  than  any  man  in  the  nation.  He  waa  honest,  seahNU^ 
aiid  enthusiastic,  yet  exceedingly  prudent  and  adraii.  Hii 
political  doctrines,  like  Mr.  Jefferson's,  were  Bbf^Mj  imprag- 
nated  with  the  loose  dogmas  of  the  French  ReyolutioBaiy 
achool.  Such  doctrines  suited  his  time,  when  fed'eraliato  wws 
trying  to  engraft  too  much  of  the  monarchical  policy  on  the 
administration  of  our  government,  state  and  federal.  Bat 
those  French  doctrines,  confined  within  wise,  prudent,  and 
practical  limits,  by  him  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  haye  been  pushed 
to  their  ultimate  consequences  by  the  socialists,  agrarians,  and 
black  republicans  of  the  North,  and  the  democrats  of  our  day 
have  been  obliged  to  pull  down  their  old  flag,  '^  The  world  is 
too  much  governed,"  and  to  run  up  the  new  one,  ''  The  w<wld 
is  too  little  governed."  Had  those  statesmen  lived  in  our  day 
they  would  still  have  been  found  with  the  democracy. 

Wo  have  often  wondered  whence  came  the  Christian  name 
Muscoe,  which  is  very  common  in  Essex,  and  the  counties 
around  it.  We  find  a  '^  Salvator  Muscoe"  among  the  justioes 
of  Essex  in  1720,  and  have  no  doubt  he  left  only  danghterSt 
who  intermarried  in  various  families,  that  have  adopted 
Muscoe  as  a  Christian  name.  Such  has  been  the  case  with 
the  name  Champa.  A  wealthy  Col.  Champe,  who  lived  on 
the  Rappahannock,  in  King  George  county,  just  before  tha 
Revolution,  left  only  one  son,  who  died  childless,  and  many 
beautiful  daughters.  One  of  them  married  a  Willis,  another 
Austin  Brockenbrough,  the  celebrated  tory  ^  another,  Judge 
Fleming  ;  another,  Samuel  Washington,  a  brother  of  Genenl 
Washington ;  another,  a  Carter ;  and  another,  a  Taliaferro.  Iha 
christian  name  CYiam^ft,  \a  uo^  n^tj  ^siKxsxitfasDL 
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families  and  their  descendaats.  Col.  Champe  built  Lamb's 
Creek  Church,  in  King  George  oounty,  and  gave  it  to  the 
parish. 

Bishop  Meade  mentions  a  duel,  fought  in  the  front  yard  of 
Yauter's  Church,  in  Essex,  by  the  late  G^n.  Bankhead,  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  a  Mr.  Buokner.  The  general  was 
born  and  reared  in  the  village  of  Port  Royal,  and  much  be- 
loved and  respected  by  all  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances. 
He  was  the  uncle  of  those  excellent  officers,  Capt.  George 
Magruder,  of  the  navy,  and  Col.  Jna  Magruder,  of  the  army, 
both  natives  of  Port  Royal.  The  county  of  Caroline  present- 
ed swords  to  the  colonel  and  his  uncle,  General  Bankhead, 
for  distinguished  services  in  the  Mexican  war.  Our  friend  and 
flohoolmate,  Capt.  Robert  G.  Robb,  of  the  navy,  is  also  a  na- 
tive of  Port  Royal.  Our  little  village  has  famished  its  full 
quota  of  excellent  officers  for  the  army  and  navy. 

The  Mr.  Buckner,  spoken  of  by  Bishop  Meade,  was  the  late 
Major  Collin  Buckner,  of  the  United  States  army  also,  then  of 
Port  Royal,  but  who  subsequently  removed  to  Western  Vir- 
ginia«  His  brother,  Richard  Buckner,  Esq.,  still  lives  in  this 
vicinity,  enjoying  full  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  though  con- 
siderably over  eighty.  His  son,  Wm.  A.  Buckner,  Esq.,  was 
for  several  years,  and  until  he  declined  re-election,  the  delegate 
to  the  legislature  from  Caroline.  The  Buckners  are  a  very 
numerous  and  old  family.  Several  of  them  have  filled,  witii 
distinction,  high  offices  in  the  Western  States.  Although 
among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Caroline,  the  family  seems  to 
have  originally  settled  in  Gloucester.  Indeed,  most  of  the  first 
settlers  hereabouts  seem  to  have  come  from  that  county.  The 
Taliaferros,  who  were  the  first  owners  of  the  land  adjoining 
Port  Royal,  now  owned  by  Philip  and  John  Lightfoot,  Esqs., 
were  from  that  county,  and  also  the  Catletts,  who  are  numer- 
ous in  Port  Royal.  The  first  five  vestrymen  on  a  list  of  the 
vestry  of  Petsworth  Parish,  Gloucester  county,  are  "  John 
Buckner,  Robert  Lee,  Thomas  Royston,  Philip  Lightfoot,  and 
William  Thornton."  This  was  in  1667.  Braaches  of  all 
diese  families,  except  the  Lees,  now  reside  in  and  about  Port 
Royal.  At  that  day  there  was  but  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
none  but  men  of  substance  and  respectability  were  made  ves- 
trymen. Bishop  Meade  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to 
state  history,  in  exhuming  those  old  vestry  books.  Then  ths 
Church  was  a  political  institution,  and  enforced  order  and 
morality,  by  adding  penal  inflictions  to  moral  and  religious 
suasion.  Moral  suasion  is  one  of  the  veriest  humbugs  of  the 
day.     It  is  worthless  without  something  like  the  Roman  lictor 
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and  his  fasces  behind  it,  to  enforce  its  admc 
Itsra  earn  /"  is  your  true  moral  suasion, 
make  "  well  doing"  a  business  and  professi 
our  day.     They  have  abolished  whipping 
navy,  and  rendered  both  inefficient ;  abolisi 
disrepute  capital  punishment,  and  thereb 
multiplied  crime ;  set  free  the  negroes  to  stai 
if  not  arrested,  would,  like  Don  Quixote,  tc 
to  prey  upon  honest  people.     They  are  qi 
think,  with  Carlyle,  that  a  good  hearty  ha! 
vicious,  and  the  criminal,  and  a  desire  and 
them,  are  incumbent  moral  duties.     We  b 
hardly  be  necessary  for  us  to  write  our  ] 
new  philosophy  or  moral  pathology.     Popi 
moral  subjects,  are  wrong ;  the  very  reve 
right.     Go  counter  to  them  all,  and  stick 
teaches  no  lax,  loose,  "  let  alone"  philosopk 
ways  be  right.     The  natural  and  God-or 
men  having  been  subverted,  and  *'  cut  she< 
emancipation  of  European  serfs,  it  became 
a  new,  unnatural,  and  wicked  philosophy, 
and  enforce,  the  new,  unnatural,  and  profa 
had    aiisen   in   their  place.     Hence,  polit 
only  rioral,  social,  economic,  and  political 
day.     And  hence,  political  economists  are 
for  thcv  lind  no  warrant  for  their  selfish  dot 
We  have  borrowed  it,  like  all  the  rest  of 
Europe — although  it  is  diametrically  at  w 
institutions,  and  owes  its  birth  to  the  se 
throw  of  similar  institutions  in  Europe.     A 
em    University    will    attend   to    this    all-: 
Slavery  cannot  be  justified  until  political 
"  couj)  (Ir   g'race.'*'^     By-the-by,  a   professc 
will  be  indispensable  at  this  university, 
civilized   world  is  assailing  our  social  on 
necessary  that  its  defence  and  justification 
distinct  ])art  of  liberal  education.     Witho 
will  possess  no  distinctive  character ;  it  wi 
in  name  and  localitv.     We  like  the  name  a 
they  are  but  the  inanimate  body,  into  wl 
breathe  a  living  soul. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  ] 
and  narrow  county  of  Richmond.     The  ra< 
ture  in  the  early  history  of  this  county,  is 
tribe   of  Rappahannock  or  Tappahannoch 
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names  seem  to  have  been  used  indiflferently).  In  1651.  Moore 
Fauntleroy,  who  lived  in  Richmond  or  Lancaster,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  purchased 
of  the  king  of  these  Indians  quite  a  territory  of  land,  extend- 
ing across  from  the  Rappahannock  to  the  Potomac.  The  deed 
is  written,  attested,  and  executed,  with  great  formality,  and 
provides  in  the  Habendum  that  Fauntleroy,  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  shall  hold  it  '^  whilst  the  sun  and  moon  endureth," 
with  the  right  to  '^  punish,  correct,  beat,  or  kill,"  any  Indians 
who  intrude  on  or  molest  him  or  them.  The  deed  was  regu- 
larly recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  General  Court.  We 
found  a  certified  copy  of  it  among  the  papers  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
hngh's  grandfather,  Austin  Brockenbrough,  who  (descended 
from  Moore  Fauntleroy)  owned  lands  included  in  the  grant. 
The  deed  will  be  found,  by  the  curious,  in  the  appendix  to 
Bishop  Meade's  "  Old  Churches,  &c.,  of  Virginia." 

The  House  of  Burgesses  took  the  matter  in  high  dudgeon ; 
instituted  several  proceedings  against  Fauntleroy  ;  and,  finally, 
without  a  shadow  of  right  or  justice,  stripped  him  of  all  the 
land  except  about  five  hundred  acres,  expelled  him  from  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  and  disqualified  him  from  holding  any 
office,  civil  or  military.      In  the  eyes  of  common  sense  and 
common  justice  Fauntleroy's   title  was  better  than  any  the 
pope.  King  James,  Lord  Culpepper,  or  the  House  ofBurgesseSi 
could  convey.     It  is  obvious,  from  the  initiatory  proceedings, 
that  the  House  of  Burgesses  recognized  the  right  of  the  Indians 
to  convey,  but  disputed  and  denied  the  execution  of  the  deed 
and  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  consideration.      After  the 
deed  was  produced  they  required  Fauntleroy  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional consideration.  This  being  paid,  they  found  new  cause  of 
quarrel,  and  stripped  him  of  his  land  and  office.     These  final 
iniquitous  proceedings  occurred  about  the  time  of  similar  equal- 
ly iniquitous  proceedings  against  Colonel  George  Mason,  John 
Lord,  Grerard  Fowke,  and   Captain  Giles  Brent.     They  will 
be  found  in  the  2d  volume,  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large.     As 
we   remarked,  in  our  essay  on  the  Brents,  it  was  the  then 
undue  partiality  to  the  Indians  that  incited  them  to  commit 
many  depredations  and  murders,  and  occasioned  and  justified 
the  expedition  of  Bacon,  that  well  nigh  exterminated  them. 
We  have  found  an  act  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  passed  soon 
after  Bacon's  rebellion,  that  fully  establishes  the  ground  we 
have  heretofore  taken,  that  <*  Bacon's  original  filibustering 
expedition  against  the  Indians  was  a  meritorious  act,  that  his 
flobsequent  conduct  in  besieging  James  City  and  usurping  the 
guvernment,  was  treason  and  servile  rebellion,  and  BaooOi  a 
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Spafbtoos,  leading  on  ibr  spoil  and  p 
tionary,  servile  nbUe ;  and  that  Mason, 
Bmatf  were  InraTei  watohfal,  and  energe4& 
tfsmen."    Baoon,  like  Haobeth,  had  amial 
at  one  timoi  quit   the  oommand  of  his  ra 
rendered  himself  to  the  regular  authorities. 
Tain,  ambitioasi  and  infirm  of  parpeoe,  an 
his  self-respeot,  and  his  life,  by  kindling  up 
hellion  \rfaidli,  at  one  time,  he  had  arreetetL 
leaders,  who  were  afterward  oapitally  fm 
or  no  men  of  note,  and  show  that  the  infuf 
was  less  among  tton  than  among  the  iel 
Besides,  tiieir  oharaoter  is  fully  portrayed  j 
House  of  Burgesses,  afterward  improvised 
proposed  expeditioQ  against  the  Indians^ 
servants  shall  be  enlisted,  their  masters  "  I 
the  servants  ike  plumkr,''  but  tiiat  if  Bai 
vobmieen  to  follow  Am,  then  aU  regular  e 
dispensed  witiL     The  aot  of  the  House  i 
after  the  rebellion,  is  highly  oomplimsi 
Northern  Neok  as  well  as  to  Giles  Brent,  i 
people  of  this  seotion  joined  the  expedition 
out  laid  down  their  arms  and  returned 
when   filibastering,   with   rebellious  and 
marched  against  its  country.     Nay,  men 
Neok  afterward  rose  in  a  mass  to  put  c 
servile  crew. 

The  Brent  papers  do  not  half  justice  U 
are  trying  to  exhume  this  hero  of  the  da 
Since  the  Reformation,  History  has  been 
logy  of  crime  and  treason,  the  libel  on  vii 
and  the  vilification  of  the  conservative, 
great.  Burke,  the  Virginia  historian  in 
almost  as  great  an  adept  and  expert  at  pen 
the  truth  of  history,  as  the  shallow,  euphc 
Macaulay,  or  the  strong,  original,  eccenti 
Carlyle.  Washington,  good,  great,  and 
was,  did  not  escape  the  assaults  of  this  ne 
but  he  has  survived  them,  as  we  have  no  c 
tiie  over-anxious  solicitude  and  fostering  < 
the  ladies,  and  the  Ledger^  who,  to  b( 
Parson  Weems,  are  assiduously  engaged  '' 
candles  round  the  sun."  The  act,  or 
which  we  refer,  were  passed,  session  of  1 
fellows: 
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**  It  \b  ordered  thaf  the  provieioxis,  arniB,  ammtinition,  hones,  hone  furnitur* 
and  necoBHaries  for  the  Indian  War,  raised  and  sent  forth  by  each  respcctiTe 
eonntj,  by  virtue  of  the  acta  of  Assembly,  made  in  June  last,  for  the  Ja^st  two 
mcniMf  be  borne  and  paid  by  eaeh  respective  county,  and  also  those  northern 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Gyles  Brent,  who  did  only  serve  against  the 
Indians  and  did  return  to  their  due  allegiance  and  obedience  when  Col.  Brent  did  lay 
down  Ins  armsy  and  had  promise  from  northern  gentlemen  and  magistrates  for 
their  pay,  be  paid  by  their  respective  counties/' — 2d  Hening,  408. 

Again,  at  same  session,  page  416,  provision  is  made  to  pay 
the  soldiers  who  rose  under  Brent,  to  pat  down  Bacon  after 
he  turned  traitor. 

**  It  is  ordered  that  the  charse  of  the  rising,  in  the  northern  counties,  for  the 
suppressing  of  the  late  rebellion,  be  proportionately  borne  by  the  several 
eonnties  in  the  Neck,  between  the  Rappahannock  and  Fotomae  rivers,  with  the 
addition  of  the  remaining  people  of  Kappahannock  county,  on  the  south  side 
of  Bappaliannock  river,  according  to  their  several  numbers  of  tythables,  and 
that  tlie  present  Burgesses,  for  each  respective  county,  meet  at  the  house  of 
Oapt.  Thomas  Beale,  upon  the  second  Tuesday  in  August  next,  to  bring  their 
eharge  and  proportion  the  same  by  pole,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  and  according 
to  an  order  of  Assembly  in  such  like  cases  now  made,  no  account  be  allowed  in 
that  meeting  but  such  as  arc  plainly  and  fullv  proved  upon  oath,  and  that  in 
plaee  of  Major  Thomas  Hawkins,  dectased,  Col.  Samuel  Griffin  be  added,'*  6lo. 

Born  and  reared  in  the  Northern  Neck,  we  feel  proud  in 
undertaking  to  become  the  historiographer  of  this  neglected 
county,  that  was  the  first  to  oppose  the  treason  of  Bacon, 
that  was  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Washington,  the  inaugu- 
rator  of  our  Revolution,  and  the  cradle  of  liberty. 

We  are  proud,  too,  of  having  disinterred  from  the  rubbish  of 
colonial  times,  one  hero,  Giles  Brent ;  who,  like  some  long- 
lost  Grecian  statue,  grows  in  dimensions  and  in  beauty  of 
{)roportions,  just  as  the  oblivious  earth  is  removed,  until  at 
ength  he  stands  forth  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  totus^  teres 
et  rotundusj  a  chieftain  fitted  for  the  day  in  which  he  lived 
and  acted,  and  worthy  of  his  illustrious  ancestry.  Despite  of 
the  relentless  persecution  of  the  colonial  government,  he  rises 
in  favor  with  the  people,  until  he  becomes  the  leader  of  the 
wholQ  Northern  Neck,  and  the  only  defender  of  that  govern- 
ment which  had  persecuted  him,  and  which,  at  length,  doles 
out  reluctant  tribute  to  his  nicrit.  But,  while  we  propose  to  do 
justice  to  our  long-lost  hero,  we  will  not,  like  Mr.  Everett,  kill 
nim  with  kindness.  We  would  not,  if  we  could,  ex|)ose  his 
domestic  life,  to  surfeit  the  reader  with  details  of  what  occurs 
in  every  well-ordered  family,  for  all  men's  private  lives  are  much 
alike ;  and  even  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  acted  majesty, 
and  called  in  a  thousand  courtiers  to  see  him  put  on  his 
treeches,  was  no  hero  to  his  "  valet  de  chambre." 

We  will  not  exhibit  our  chieftain  to  the  popular  gaze  in  any 
familiar  or  unseemly  attitudes.     They  shall  see  the  hero,  not 
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fhfi  man.  Wherefore,  let  ns  retarn  to  our  Rappahannook  la* 
dians.  This  tribe  appears  to  haye  been  the  most  nnmaioas 
and  powerful  of  the  Northern  Neok  Indians.  Their  territoiy 
oommenced  about  the  present  dividing  line  between  Biohmood 
and  Westmoreland  oounties,  extending  what  diatanoe  down 
the  river  we  oannot  asoertain,  and  aoross  to  the  Potomae. 
They  remained  on  their  lands  until  the  white  population  had  ex* 
tended  above  them  to  near  the  head  of  tide- water  on  the  Bu^ 
pahannook.  Surrounded  by  whites,  they  aoqnired  some  of  tbs 
modes  of  civilized  living,  for  we  find  the  Assembly  requiring 
them  and  Col.  Fauntleroy  each  "  to  keep  a  hog-minder  until  i 
&noe  is  erected  between  them.*'  At  one  time  troops  are  called 
out  by  the  Assembly  from  each  of  the  lower  counties  of  tht 
Neck,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Carter,  to  repel  or  chastin 
them — ^the  magnitude  of  the  preparations  is  evidenoe  of  their 
strength — when  they  removed,  into  what  place  we  know  not 
In  Mrs.  Fitzhugh's  family  there  are  owned  many  negroes,  in 
part  descended  from  these  Indians.  We  have  seen  some  of  ths 
old  ones,  whose  appearance  strongly  indicated  Indian  ances- 
try. This  appearance  is  lost  in  the  existing  generatbn.  The 
story  goes,  that  when  the  tribe  was  departing  from  its  old 
home,  an  Indian  girl,  named  Hannah,  fled  to  the  whites,  and 
was  concoaled  by  a  lady  in  the  neighborhood.  She  afterward 
married  a  negro,  and  from  this  marriage  the  negroes  we  have 
mentioned  arc  said  to  be  descended. 

Thoro  were  several  other  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  lower 
Northern  Neck,  who  were  very  peaceable  and  quiet,  and  re- 
tained their  seats  after  the  white  population  had  settled  around 
and  far  above  them.  The  Wicacomioos  lived  in  Northumber- 
land, near  the  bay,  and  sold  their  lands  out  to  Gov.  Mathews 
and  to  his  heirs,  about  1660,  as  appears  from  Hening.  Jast 
above  them  were  two  other  tribes  mentioned  in  the  letter 
which  we  give  bolow,  from  our  friend  and  connection,  George 
F.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  succeeded  Major  Henry  Lee  as  Consul 
at  Algiers.  His  father  was  the  late  Richard  Brown,  a  gentle- 
man highly  respected  and  much  beloved  by  his  numerous 
acquaintances ;  and  one  of  his  uncles,  the  late  Gov.  Brown, 
of  Florida.  He  intermarried  with  a  Miss  Taliaferro,  who  is 
descended  from  the  Tarbevilles  and  Corbins,  and  thus  became 
possessed  of  Peckatone,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Corbins.  Cor- 
bin  and  Tarbeville  are  both  Norman  names,  brought  into  Eng- 
land by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  are  both  found  on  "the 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey."  Taliaferro,  or  Talifer,  also  often  ocoun 
*n  early  English  history,  and  was  probably  brought  into  Engr 
nd  on  the  same  occasvou\  iot  \Jcift^^\\^aaRA.*0a!^\s»MM8t  A 
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William,  and  very  many  Italians  followed  his  standard.  Talia* 
ferro  is  an  Italian  name.  The  principal  families  who  first  set- 
tled in  Virginia  have  generally  Norman  names. 

Mrs.  Brown  is  the  great-niece  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Talia- 
ferro, who  represented  the  Northern  Neck  in  Congress  for 
nearly  forty  years.  Never  was  ihere  a  better  representative, 
a  kinder-hearted  man,  or  more  elegant  and  accomplished  gen- 
tleman. He  was  actively  benevolent,  and  not  only  labored 
assiduously  and  successfully  for  his  constituents,  but  for  all 
who  approached  him  and  needed  his  services.  He  was  no 
abstractionist  in  metaphysical  philosriphy,  but  looked  rather 
to  the  promotion  of  material  interests  than  to  the  cultivation 
of  fine-spun  theories.  His  doctrines,'  unpopular  in  his  day, 
have  become  the  prevalent  practices  of  ours.  Practice  always 
precedes  theory.  We  shall  ere  long  learn  the  philosophy  of 
our  practices,  and  then  the  physical  will  dethrone  the  meta- 
physical in  the  philosophical  world  of  politics,  as  it  has  already 
done  in  the  practical  world. 

The  Taliaferros  seem  to  have  removed  from  Gloucester  to 
Caroline,  thence  to  King  George,  and  to  every  Southern  and 
Southwestern  State.  Not  one  ever  found  his  way  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Being  indigenous  to  Southern  Europe, 
they  probably  would  find  the  customs  and  the  climate  of  our 
North  too  cold  for  them.  Some  still  reside  in  Gloucester.  They 
were  formerly  very  wealthy  and  numerous  in  Caroline,  but 
are  now  neither  so  wealthy  nor  numerous,  though  equally 
respectable. 

Above  the  tribes  spoken  of  in  Mr.  Brown's  letter,  we  should 
think,  about  Potomac  creek,  resided  the  fierce  and  warlike 
tribes  called  the  Potomac  Indians  ;  how  many  tribes,  and  what 
their  numbers,  no  means  are  left,  wc  fear,  of  ascertaining.  The  * 
following  is  so  much  of  Mr.  Brown's  letter  as  will  interest  the 
reader : 

[Wc  much  regret  that  since  writing  the  above,  wc  have  niielaid  or  lost  Mr. 
Brown's  IctttT.  We  had  pnged  it,  ami,  we  thought,  put  it  awiiy  with  our  manu- 
•crii>t ;  hut  in  arninging  that  nianiiecript  for  the  nmil,  we  (lii»covcr  that  cither 
■omo  one  has  used  it  to  hf^ht  a  candle  (for  it  was  a  little  worn  and  crumpled),  or 
we  havi*  put  it  away  too  cart;fully.  We  cannot  recall  the  hard  ainl  loni?  naniea 
of  the  two  Indian  trihos  mentioned  hv  Mr.  IJrown.  They  livo<l  near  the  large 
Wicommoes  tribe,  in  NorthuniWrland  county ;  for  Peckatone,  the  scat  of  Mr. 
Brown,  was  purehosed  from  the  Indians,  and  ^mtented  by  Mr.  Corbin  aboat  1G61. 
Mr.  Brown  states  in  hi8  letter,  that  Mr.  Corbin  had  rendered  es^ntial  m-n-'ice  to 
Charles  II.,  in  enabling  him  to  escnjK*  from  England,  and  hence,  after  the  restora- 
tion, recei%-ed  large  grants  of  land  from  him.  The  aneotlote  of  his  k  r\'iec4  to 
ChaKes,  he  imvs,  will  be  fouiMl  iu  au  article  entitled  Boscobel,  whieh  ap- 
p4»are<l  in  IJlaekwood  a  fiw  y^ar*  since.  Tlie  Corbins  U'ing  v<ry  wealthy  and 
Well-eoniiecte«l  in  Knginnd,  as  wtll  as  in  America,  ntainetl  pn)b«bly  i«onu'wliat 
of  their  attachment  to  the  mothcr-oountry,  up  to  the  tiuie  of  the  Kevolutioi^ 
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Amtin  Brockenbroneh,  in  hifl  Diarr  kept  dnriDg  the  R^vc 
one  of  tlitf  Dame,  with  whom  he  a(*»ociutod  in  London  d 
He  do8crilH.*<«  him  as  young,  accoinplislioil.  and  talented, 
his  trav(>b.  or  at  coUege  in  Enp^land,  when  the  Rovolutic 
turned  to  America  during  or  ntler  the  Rfivolutioo.  He  wa 
able  through  lift^  for  hin  elegant  manners.  This  was  Mr. 
in  Caroline  county.  This  sent  still  belongs  to  hi-*  descer 
thirty  miles  from  the  Rapi>alinnnock.  Another  branch  ol 
wealthy,  reside  on  a  tine  estate,  aliout  twelve  miles  alio' 
Kappafmnnock  river.  None  of  the  C'orbins,  and  verj'  few 
olu  fiimilies  of  Virginia,  were  Tories.  Inde<M.  it  was  thei 
conducted  the  Revolution — to  Ik*  8uper8edi>d  and-<ict  asia 
homines,^'  when  indei>eudence  win*  achieved.  The  old  V 
presents  a  brilliant  exception  to  this  almost  universal  ostr 
Dut  gentlemen  to  Congress.  Among  them  are  two  df  M 
friends,  and  connections,  the  Hon.  Willouurhby  Newton,  ai 
The  latter  gentleman  is  n  brother-in-law  of  5lr.  Hrowu. 
arc  among  the  white  alN>rigines  of  the  neighborhood  whei 
letter  contained  his  genealogj',  which  we  valued  very  higl 
Bruwu  to  write  again. 

The  Scotch  merchants  of  Virginia  have  generally  l)een  c 
Some  of  them  were  lukewarm,  probably  disaffectetl ;  hi 
emigrants  who  were  born  anil  renre<l  in  Scotland,  and  ret 
native  hind.  The  last  body  of  fort'ign  settlers  in  Vir 
merchants.  They  lived  by  foreign  tra<le.  War  injured  I 
destroyed  theirs. 

IJuifer  the  circumstances,  the  lukewarmness  of  some  of 
excusable.  They  took  no  active  part  against  their  ndo| 
came  loyal,  useful.  CdUjiervative  citizens,  so  soon  as  the  v 

Scotciiineii  are  generally  conservative  ;  and  never  was  c 
thr«>ugli(>nt  (.^hrist^'Uilom  as  now. 

AVe  do  not  rec'i>ll»'cf  nil  the  fuels  stated  by  Mr. iXrown  ^ 
ness  to  utlempl  to  n-peat  theni.j 

The  oarlv  historifins  of  Vir2[inia,  and  her 
shed  a  dim  end  j^looiny  liLdit  on  the  snbsoqu 
rapidly  perishing  Indian  tribes.  Few  of  them 
their  orii'inal  seats.  Indeed,  we  liave  found  i 
removal  c^f  a  single  tribe.  It  seems  none  of 
could  exist  perman(jnrly  at  the  distance  of  i 
journey  from  an  oyster  bank.  Great  pains  i 
ilize  th(^m.  Many  laws  passed  to  protect  the 
the  whites,  and  privileges  granted  to  them 
in  the  waters  included  in  white  settlements- 
They  learned  the  vices  attendant  on  civi 
learning  its  industry  and  providence.  Tht 
diseases,  without  learning  how  to  })revent  or 
jection  to  slavery  would  have  saved  them 
home  was  around  them,  and  invited  their  cs 
clung  to  his  master  and  his  home,  bccau.-^e  b 
and  the  Indian  tomahawk  more  than  the  ma 
wo  reduce  our  frontier  Indians  to  slavery  i 
and  preserve  a  remnant  of  the  race  ;  or  lea^ 
to  be  exterminated  by  men  oftea  as  lawless 
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as  themselves  ?  History  proves  incontestably  that  all  races 
may  be  made  slaves,  and  also  that  the  best  and  most  intellect- 
ual races  make  the  best  slaves.  Are  not  Indians  men,  as  well 
as  the  whites,  the  negroes,  and  the  swarthy  Asiatics  ? 

The  last  we  find  in  Virginia  legislation  about  the  Indian 
tribes  is  in  1792.  In  that  yeai  an  act  is  passed  and  trustees 
appointed  to  enable  the  Nansemond  Indians  to  sell  their  land. 
Their  number  had  dwindled  to  five  individuals,  all  '<  too  old 
and  infirm  to  support  themselves  by  labor  ;''  and  the  trustees 
are  directed,  besides  paying  them  the  annual  interest  of  their 
money,  to  allow  them  five  pounds  each,  yearly,  of  the  princi- 
pal, and  to  pay  the  balance  into  the  treasury  when  the  tribe 
became  extinct.  Their  land  consisted'  of  only  three  hundred 
acres.  A  like  act  was  passed  at  the  same  session  in  favor  of 
the  remnant  of  the  Nottaway  tribe,  in  Southampton,  and  also 
an  act  appointing  trustees  to  lease  out  the  lands  of  the  once 
numerous  tribe  of  Gingaskins,  in  Northampton. 

We  will  insert  an  account  of  the  Indians  by  the  historian 
Beverly,  who  wrote  in  about  1725.  So  soon  did  they  fade 
from  the  memories  of  men,  that  Beverly  places  the  then  extinct 
tribe  of  Rappahannock  in  Essex  county,  and  the  Fort  Tobagos 
in  Richmond.  The  reverse  is  true.  The  Rappahannocks,  a 
oonsiderable  tribe,  resided,  as  we  have  shown,  in  Richmond 
oounty,  and  the  Port  Tobagos,  in  what  was  then  Essex,  now 
Caroline  county.  Their  town  was  about  five  miles  below 
Port  Royal,  on  the  tract  patented  in  1650  by  Sir  Thomas  Luns- 
ford,  which  afterward  belonged  to  his  descendants,  the  Lomax 
family,  and  is  still  called  Fort  Tobago.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
tracts  in  the  State. 

Beverly,  about  1725,  thus  writes  : 

'*  The  Indians  of  Virginia  arc  almoBt  wasted  ;  bat  such  towns  or  people  as  liTa 
in  bodies  and  retain  their  names,  are  he  rein  under  set  down  ;  all  wnicn  together 
*t  raise  five  hundred  fighting  men.     They  li^  e  poorly,  and  much  in  tear  of 


the  neighboring  Indians.  Each  town,  by  the  articles  of  peace  in  1CC7,  j^Y* 
three  Indian  arrows  for  their  land,  and  twenty  beavtr-skins  for  protection. — [Tna 
hetwert  have  diappeared,  as  well  as  the  Indiana. — Ritiiweb.]  In  AceonMO  are 
«igkt  towns,  viz. : 

'*  Matompkin  is  much  decreased  of  late  by  the  small-poz,  that  was  carried 
ttiither. 

**  Gingoteque :  The  few  remains  of  this  town  are  joined  with  a  nation  of  Mary- 
land  Indians. 

*•  Kieqnotauk  is  redue^  to  very  few  men. 

"  Matiiiopungo  has  a  small  number  yet  living. 

**  Ooeafiinnoo  has  a  small  number  yet  living. 

^Poneoteque,  governed  by  a  qneofi,  but  a  small  nation. 

"  Oanoncoe  has  bat  four  or  five  families. 

**  Chiconessex  has  very  few,  who  just  keep  the  name. 

"  Nandudge,  the  seat  of  the  empreAs,  not  above  twenty  famiHirt ;  hot  aha 
•&  tha  nations  of  this  shore  under  tribnta. 
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**  In  Northampton,  Gangasco,  which,  ia  almost  as  nan 
nations  put  toK^'ther. 

"  In  rrince  lieorge,  Wyanoke  is  extinct. 

*'  In  Charles  City,  Ap[>amettox,  extinct 

**  lu  Surrc-y,  Nottoways,  which  arc  aboTo  a  hundred  bo' 
and  increasing  pooi)le. 

**  By  Nanseinond,  Mccnhersing  has  about  thirty  bon 
stand. 

**  Nanscmond,  about  thirty  bowmen.    They  have  incri 

"  In  King  William  county,  too,  Pamunky  has  aboc 
decrease. 
■  **  Chickahominic,  which  had  about  sixteen  boif^men,  b 

**  In  Essex  [should  be  Kichnioud],  llappahaunock,  ext 

"  In  Richmond  [should  bo  Essex],  Port  Tobago,  ext  in 

**  In  NoKhuniberland,  Wiceomraoceo  has  but  a  few  U^ 
their  kingdom,  and  r«.'tAin  their  fashion  ;  yet  hve  by  th 
all  other  ludixms,  and  from  the  English." 

About  or  just  before  this  was  written,  the 
ment  made  a  treaty  at  Albany  with  the  "  Fi 
York  Indians,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
should  never  come  east  of  the  Mountains,  noi 
nor  the  Virginia  Indians  go  west  of  the  M 
of  Potomac.  What  an  immense,  fertile,  but 
intervened  between  these  straggling  tribes  « 
a  complete  justification  does  this  fact  alo 
appropriation  of  America  by  the  whites  ! 

The  following  passage  from  Burke  derive 
recent  i2:reat  revival  of  the  culture  of  tobac( 
does  not  inforni  us  when  the  d«*j)reciati(>n  in 
As  early  as  IGGO,  strinirtMit  laws  were  pa 
wholly  prevent,  for  a  while  its  culture,  0; 
were  the  staple  food  and  products  of  the  ] 
now  the  true,  but  half-dcveioped  elements  oj 
Deer  abound  in  Western  Virginia,  and  a 
often  hunted,  bw  down  in  the  Northern  ?s 
the  elk,  and  the  beaver,  have  disappeared. 

*'  The  exports  of  tlio  Colony  diiniicj  the  first  thirty  V< 
sivcly  to  tohacoo ;  but  boon  us  tlio  price  of  this  article 
and  Hixpcnoo  tlur  pound,  to  Iwtnty  t»hillinirs  the  hund 
of  the  proplo  souirht  othor  souro«'!»  of  wealth.  A  tmdt 
enterpri"<iiiyj  iiitlivi.iual*,  with  the  Indians  at  the  Ih'uI  o 
tlu'ir  frv>ntit'rs,  and  the  r<»vinij;  warrior:*  of  the  Six  Nat 
deer,  th«»  elk.  and  the  Imlfalo.  toi^t'ther  with  the  furs  of 
fox,  the  nuiskrat,  and  the  heaver,  were  ]>rocui'ed  in  oxcl 
blankets,  etc. 

"  Thcjse  people.  ])Mrtly  cnnd  of  their  rjige  for  making 
depr<:eiati(»n,  turne<l  th«.'ir  attention  to  the  more  useful 
and  Indian  eorn  ;  and  were  in  a  fhort  time  able  to  rail 
eutficieiit  for  the  home  oonsiimptiou.     The  surplus  be* 

?ortation.  and  was  eitlier  diNposed  of  to  the  traders  of  3 
ork,  and  New-Kngland,  or  direetly  with  tiie  mother-< 
of  individuaU  had  even  iuducod  them  to  carry  ou  a  t 
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CsBAda.  Qitid  non  mortaliA  peet&ra  tentas  f  The  ardor  and  adventurous  ipirit 
«f  the  eoloniflte,  even  so  eariy  as  1682,  may  be  collected  from  an  order  of  eonneil 
finrbidding  any  boat,  under  ten  tons  ana  a  flush  deck,  fitting  with  grating  or 
tarpaulin,  to  trade  with  Canada." 

The  Col.  Carter,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  the  leader, 
appointed  to  command  the  forces  of  the  lower  Northern  Neck, 
in  the  expedition  against  the  Rappahannocks,  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Carters  of  Sabine  Hall,  in  Richmond  connty.  He,  and 
several  of  his  descendants,  enjoyed  high  trusts  and  offices 
nnder  the  colotiial  government.  The  family  were  wealthy 
before  their  emigration  to  this  country,  and  have  continued  so 
ever  since.  They  are  much  connected  with  the  old  and 
wealthy  families  of  the  Tayloes  and  Wormleys.  The  Worm- 
leys  were  very  wealthy  and  distinguished  in  colonial  times. 
They  are  now  few  in  number,  less  wealthy,  but  fully  sustain- 
ing their  social  position.  One  of  their  spacious  old  family 
seats,  Rosegill,  stonds,  in  good  repair,  just  below  Urbanna,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock.  Mount  Airy,  in  Richmond 
county,  the  old  family  seat  of  the  Tayloes,  is  one  of  the  finest 
relics  of  colonial  times.  These  three  families  have  been 
choice  and  fortunate  in  their  intermarriages,  and  are  connect- 
ed with  much  of  the  wealth  and  respectability  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Wealthy,  well  educated,  and  refined,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  been  at  all  times  actively  public  spirited.  We 
never  heard  of  a  "  let  alone,"  "  every  man  for  himself  poli- 
tician  among  them.  They  love  their  neighbors,  their  State 
and  country,  and  do  not  shut  themselves  up  like  turtles  in 
their  shells,  and  leave  society  io  take  care  of  itself.  They 
neither  profess  nor  practise  the  selfish  Scotch  "  Lainse.Z'faire^^ 
philosophy.  Would  that  their  example  was  more  genen^lly 
followed  ? 

Bishop'  Meade  gives  very  interesting  accounts  of  these  three 
&milies,  and  to  him  we  refer  the  reader. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  introduce  into  our  articles 
the  name,  Thornton,  and  in  a  previous  number  inserted  an  ao- 
oonnt,  or  short  history,  of  one  branch  of  the  family,  furnished 
n;  by  that  distinguished  jurist  and  law  writer,  the  Hon.  Jno. 
Tayloe  Lomax.  The  family,  we  are  informed,  are  dei>cended 
from  three  brothers,  who  immigrated  from  England,  soon  after 
the  first  settlement  in  the  colony.  We  presume  they  first  set- 
tled in  G-loucester,  and  soon  spread  throughout  the  Northern 
Neck,  and  the  Rappahannock  and  Mattapony  valleys.  They 
are  now  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States.  Many  of  them  are  wealthy,  and  all,  we  believe, 
gentlemen. 
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We  do  not  know  that  we  can  better  oonob 
loond  off  oar  deeoription  and  history  of  the  ! 
Toy,  than  by  giving  lists  of  the  early  jnstioei 
tb9  lower  oonnties,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
indebted  to  Bishop  Meade's  work  for  these  1 
oonnties  are  the  hiveSy  whence  have  issued  aj 
of  the  reapeotable  population  of  the  South  ai^ 
will  find  that  the  descendants  of  the  nanm 
have  retained  their  social  position.  .  It  is  ^ 
that  in  our  new  country  many  fiuoiilies  ri^ 
&11.  In  old  countries,  where  all  places  asfi 
only  rise  in  life  by  pulling  others. down-i 
themselves.  \ 

List  of  vestrymen  in  Petsworth  Parish^ 
begioning  in  1679,  and  extending  (we  f 
1740:  ] 

Buokner,  Lee,  Boyston,  Ligfatfo^  Thoq| 
Asoough,  Throckmorton,  Hansford,  Bami 
Greene,  Carter^  Boan,  Cobb,  PorteusM 
Evans,  Wyatt,  Yeardley,  Smith,  Stignor,-.' 
Cook,  Alexander,  Dodsley,  TJpshaw,  Pratl 
Willis,  Booth,  Bayley,  Stubbs,  Bead,  Wai 

The  late  distinguished  jurist,  Jno.  B. 
Orleans,  was  a  descendant  or  relative  of  tb 
ed  in  this  list,  and  Mr.  Seaton,  of  the  Nat 
a  relative  of  the  Seaton  also  mentioned  , 
was  born  in  King  William,  an  adjoining 
family  seat  of  the  Seatons.  The  family. 
The  Washington  mentioned,  was  a  rolativi 
inston. 

Names  of  the  Vestrymen,  Kingston  Ps 
ginning  in  1667  : 

Dudley,  Ransom,  Hill,  Knowles,  Bu 
Billop,  Tompkins,  Jones,  Coot,  Roberts,  E 
nard,  Debrum,  Marlow,  Joye,  Tabb,  j 
Beade,  Blacknal,  Hughes,  Willis,  Custis,  I 
ews,  Cary,  Booker,  Dean,  Smith,  WiUi 
ory,  Bibber,  and  Glasscook. 

Early  vestrymen  of  Middlesex  : 

Corbin,  Perrott,  Chewning,  Potter,  Vi 
Cook,  Curtis,  Smith,  Dudley,  Thacher, 
Wormley,  Jones,  Miller,  Scarborough,  Woe 
inson,  Warwick,  Gordon,  Chichester,  Mid 
ham,  Kemp,  Prioe,  Mann,  Seager,  Ca 
Walker,  Hardin,  Reid,  Montague,  Nelsoo 
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Bishop  Meade  remarks  that  the  old  English  aristocracy  is 
apparent  on  the  vestry  books  of  this  county.  He  alludes  to 
other  lists,  as  well  as  to  the  above. 

The  Bishop  furnishes  no  list  of  vestrymen  for  Essex,  but 
gives  a  list  of  justices  of  the  peace,  from  which  we  take  the 
names,  from  1680  to  1720 : 

Aubrey,  Smith,  Taylor,  Harrison,  Stone,  Griffin,  Robinson, 
Loyd,  Bloomfield,  Fauntleroy,  Peachy,  Soughter,  Jones,  Wil- 
liamson, Caslett,  Moseley,  Brocky,  Taliaferro,  Battaile,  Gaines, 
Baughan,  Gaulman,  Covington,  Tomlin,  Thrasher,  Dobyns, 
Coleman,  Meriwether,  Lomax,  Dangerfield,  Micou,  Robinson, 
Waring,  Thornton,  Fry,  .&o.,  &c. 

The  nam^  on  the  old  vestry  list  of  Lancaster  are  lost 
The  following  is  from  1739  to  1756 : 

Bertrand,  Ball,  Heale,  Chinn,  Shearman,  Chichester,  Hitch- 
ell,  Carter,  Lawson,  Edwards,  Steptoe,  Martin,  Tayloe,  Con- 
way, Pinkard,  Bent,  Towles,  Payne,  Kiok,  Fleet,  Ewell,  Mo- 
Carty,  Dymer,  Griffin,  Montague,  Newby,  Sydnor,  Berryman, 
Brent,  Chewning. 

The  Balls  were  of  the  family  of  Washington's  mother. 
One  of  them,  from  Lancaster,  represented  in  Congress  the 
Northern  Neck  district.  Also  a  Mr.  Chinn,  of  the  above-named 
Chinn  family.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  much  worth,  and  of 
very  promising  talents.  He  died  young.  Col.  Jno.  Tayloe, 
now  deceased,  also  represented  the  same  district.  He  after- 
ward removed  to  Washington.  The  Conways,  a  numerous 
and  highly  respectable  family,  in  various  parts  of  Virginia,  are 
all  descended  from  the  Lancaster  stock. 

Bishop  Meade  gives  the  following  list  of  old  families  in 
Richmond,  few  of  whose  names  are  now  to  be  found  in  that 
oonnty  : 

Stone,  Glasscock,  Deane,  Doniphan,  Colston,  Thornton. 
Travis,  Peachy,  Tayloe,  Conway,  Brookenbrough,  Gwin,  Tar- 
ploy,  Downman,  Slaughter,  Parker,  Sherlock,  Davis,  Robinson, 
Beale,  Smith,  Woodbridge,  Heale,  Barrow.  Taliaferro,  Ingo, 
Bellfield,  Tomlin,  Grymes,  Metcalf,  Pitzhugh,  Newton,  Barnes, 
Sydnor,  Jordan,  Hornby,  Hamilton,  Carter,  Mountjoy,  Flood, 
Plummer,  and  Beckwith.  To  these  should  be  added  Spioer, 
an  extinct  name,  once  connected  with  the  Brockenbroughs. 

The  Hon.  R.  L.  T.  Beale,  ia  of  the  Beale  family  mentioned 
in  this  list. 

In  our  next  we  shall  begin  at  Northumberland  connty,  and 
give,  as  far  as  we  can,  an  account  of  the  Potomac  valley,  as 
well  on  the  Maryland  as  Virginia  side. 
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ART.  II -THE  AFRICAN  EL  DOBJ 

HOW   THE    AFRICANS    LIVE    AT    S 

'*  It  is  remarkable  what  a  difTercncc  there  is  hetwM 
bn-IIaushc  and  the  Kaimri — ^Uic  fanner  lively,  Bpirifei 
latter  melancholic,  dejected,  and  hmtnl ;  and  tlie  same 
their  pliyBio^nomie8--4ihe  former  having,  in  grenera],  Tei 
features/and  more  ^ceful  forma,  while  the  Kaniiri,  i 
wide  noRtrils.  and  his  lar^  ))ones,  mnkee  a  far  lent  a^ 
eially  the  women,  who  are  rerr  plain,  and  eeitainly  M 
Negfoland,  notwithHaniing  their  cwpuiry^  in  which  tliey 
Hausa  wonicn/'f 

**  Abd*"  Unhman  was  a  good  soldier,  hut  a  man '  of  Tcri 
aeter.  When  a  yonth  )^  had  eommitted  all  sorts  oi 
carrying  off  young  brides  by  force  to  indulge  his  pttuionM  ;  ] 
little  intelligcucc/*t 

He  was  a  young  nobleman^  or  the  son  of 

"  Mohammed  el  Beshir.  the  viisier,  seems  to  have  mft 
govemmental  jvolicy.  his  coTctonsne^R  blinding  him  to  h 
for  covetous  ho  certainly  was — tirst  from  the   love  of 
order  to  indulge  his  luxurious  dis{»osition,  for  he  wa 
mumn,'  tluit  is  to  saj,  extri>mcly  fond  of  the  fair  (?)  a 
from  three  to  four  hundre<l  female  slaves.     In  ossemblii 
of  female  companions  for  tht»  entertainment  of  hL«  leisi 
scientific  ]>nnciple  ;  in  fact,  a  cri>duloi»  |H;rr(on  mijtrht  8 
his  liJirvMii  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  ns  .1   sort  o 
doubt U'BP  of  ii  |K»oulinr1y  interostini:  kind.  wlii«?li  he  1 
order  1*1  impri'ss  upon  his  n)«>niory  th4>  diittini^uishiui 
1    liavo  tiftcn   observed   tlinl.   in   speaking  with  bini  o 
Xeprolftud,  ho  was  at  tiuios  struck  with  the  novolty  of 
he  had  not  yet  had  a  six'cinien  of  that  tribe  in  hii«'  hai 
onc<'  to   his  8«'rvants  t«>   enil«  avjir  Ui  procure  a  porfec 
kind.     I  reuicnibiT  also.  that,  on  hhowini^  io  hiui,  one  c 
loi^ical  work,  in  which   h<'  took  a  lively  iiitore.<t.  an< 
picture  of  a  Circassian  female,  he  told  mo,  with  an  exp 
isfaction,  that  ho  bail  a  Hvinjj:  jiperinion  of  that  kind  ; 
laW8  of  MoiiainiDodan  etiiiui-tt.f.  I  was  so  iudiscn-i-t  as 
was  as  handsfuno  n»  tho.  juotun\  he  answered  only  with 
iuic  An<l  pardoning  my  iihliscreot  (jue>tion.     I  must  ah 
ing  the  great  nnnibor  and  variety  of  the  women  who 
soomed  to  take  a  heart v  inlen-xt  in  «aoh  of  them  ;  at 
erieved  mopt  sincerely  ?«>r  the  loss  of  one  who  died  in  * 
rlaj  HoHhir!     Ho  was  ]>ui  t^)  death  in  the  last  month 
thrcv  Bons  alive,  not  Cdunting  the  daughters,  and  the  n 
may  be  supposed  to  die  in  such  an  ostablishnienl  with 

"  There  is  a  great  difference  of  character  between 
I  have  said  above,  the  Bornu  people  are  by  temporal 
than  those  of  Kauo.  The  womirn,  in  general!,  are  muel 
short  figures,  large  heads,  and  broad  nows,  with  im 
still  more  by  the  enormity  of  a  rod  bead  or  coral  worn 
less,  they  are  crrtainly  quite  aa  coquclttt/i,  and  as 
ob8er>e,  at  least  as  wanton,  also,  as  the  more  sj)right 


•  Continued  from  last  ni'inth,  in  reriow  of  Lirinpitone,  ] 
t  Barth,  vol.  i.,  pp.  (>35, 536.        %  Darth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41.        j 
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•era  a  Hanta  woman  atrolKng  about  the  afcr^tH  with  her  gown  trailing 
after  her  on  the  ground,  the  luhion  of  the  women  of  Knkawa,  and  wearing  on 
iier  ahouldera  some  Manoheetcr  print  of  a  phowy  |mttem,  hooping  the  ends  of  it 
ia  her  hands,  while  she  tlirowB  nor  arms  abont  in  a  coquettish  manner  In  a 
word,  their  dreu,  as  well  as  their  demeanor,  is  fiu*  more  decent  and  agri^eable. 
The  best  paH  in  the  dress  or  ornaments  of  the  Bomn  women  is  the  silver  orna- 
ment which  th.y  wear  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  which,  in  taller  figures,  when 
the  hair  is  plaited  in  the  form  of  a  helmet,  is  very  becoming ;  but  it  is  not 
crery  woman  who  can  afford  soeh  an  ornament,  and  many  a  one  sacrificet  her 
ketuir  inUrests  for  this  decoration/** 

^  As  for  their  dress,  however,  I  almost  suspected  that,  though  very  scanty,  it 
•WMB  put  oa  only  for  the  occasion  ;  for,  on  arriving  at  the  first  cluster  of  huts, 
we  came  abrnutly  upon  a  hollow  with  a  pond  of  water,  from  which  dart^M)  forth 
ft  very  tall  ana  stout  l>ronze-colored  woman,  Maiiy  naked,  with  her  pitcher  upon 
her  head,  not  only  to  my  own  amazement,  but  even  to  that  of  my  horse,  which, 
ooming  from  the  civilized  country  of  Bornu,  which  is  likewise  the  seat  of  the 
l>Iaokest  races  in  the  interior,  seemed  to  be  startled  by  such  a  sight.  However. 
I  have  olMerved  that  many  of  those  simple  tribes  deem  some  sort  of  covering, 
however  aeaaty  it  may  l)e,  more  eMsential  fur  the  man  than  the  troinan.**t 

^  The  chief  of  the  pagans  of  the  Bagele,  who  belong  to  liie  Batta  tribe,  in  the 
height  of  his  power  exercised  paramount  authority  over  the  aaigfaboring  tribea, 
and  is  said  to  nave  even  had  the  *jva  prima  ruxtis.^'''t 

"  The  most  handsome  among  the  female  slaves  who  composed  nart  of  the 
•poil  that  was  to  be  taken  to  the  vizier  by  his  officer,  Uiu  Abbas,  haa  made  her 
escape  during  the  night  ;  tliey  eagerly  searched  firom  oawn  of  day  but  couLd 
not  find  her.  At  length  they  discovered  her  necklace  and  clotlies,  and  the  re- 
mains of  her  bones—evident  proofs  that  she  had  iallen  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts. 
6he  belonged  to  the  YtHJidina,  and  was  repnwented  as  having  been  possessed  of 
eonsiderable  charms  ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  her  loss  would  aflect  the  vizier 
greatly,  who,  as  I  have  before  observed,  was  rather  fond  of  an  ethnological 
Tariety  of  female  beauty.  There  was  a  gri'at  deal  of  unpleasant  conversation 
about  this  afiair,  the  girl  not  yet  having  been  delivered  up  to  Ilaj  Abbas  when 
aha  mode  her  escape.**^ 

**  Of  ft'male  slaves  on  horseback  and  led  horses,  the  vizier  had  with  him  the 
moderate  number  of  ei^ht  of  each  kind,  while  the  sheikh  had  twelve :  but  this 
appeared  to  me  a  small  number  when  I  afterward  saw  the  King  of  Bagirmi 
returning  from  the  expedition  with  a  string  of  forty-five  mounted  femnle 
partners.  These  black  damsels  were  all  cloth^  in  white  woollen  bomuses,  with 
tjieir  &ces  completely  veiled,  and  were  closely  watched.*'B 

The  scenes  now  passing  in  review  took  plaoe  in  pure  *'  Negro- 
land,''  as  Dr.  Barth  is  pleased  to  call  it,  in  order  to  distinguisk 
it  from  those  sections  where  there  is  a  mingling  of  races. 

**  Adishca,  the  Musgn  chief,  was,  in  a  certain  degree,  subject  to  the  rulers  of 
Bornu.  The  scout  or  spy  who  had  been  sent,  by  the  vizier,  to  Adishen  with  a 
message ;  upon  his  return,  while  de^eribintf  to  the  vizier  his  reception  at  the 
«ourtof  the  chief  Adishen.  he,  the  spy,  inaulged  in  a  lively  description  of  the 
cnatoins  pn>valent  among  these  people,  whose  chief  had  only  outwardly  ad«>[)ted 
Islam.  *  His  majesty,'  ho  said,  *  used  to  indiilfre  ta  amormti  intercoarsf  vilh  hi» 
fimaie  slaves,  of  whom  he  had  two  huiidnHl,  before  the  eyes  of  his  pco^t ;  aa 
•aeount. which  was  rather  confirmed  by  Ka!»hclla  Belal,  who  had  been  his  cues! 
•ereral  times.  Belal  also  stated  that  this  little  prince  was  not  jealous  of  the 
fisTors  bestowed  by  hii»  female  partners  upon  his  guests,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  himself  voluntarily  gave  them  up  to  them.  Such  a  degrading  euvt'^m 
may.  indeeil,  be  followed  Gy  this  {K'tty  chief,  as  they  regard  the  relation  of  the 
•exes  in  a  simpler  point  of  view  than  we  do/'i' 


•  Bsrth,  vol.  H.,  p.  W.        t  Bartb,  toI,  H..p.  111.       J  Barth.  Tol.iU  p.  17ft,  foot  note. 
»  Iterth,  rol.  li.,  p.  StO.      |  BatUi,  vol.  II.,  p.  M«.        t  Bartli,  toI.  H.,  p.  MT. 
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"  Ou  this  occasion,  the  Imq^  !«*•!  in  his  triumphMit  | 
chiefs,  amono:  whom  thaf  of  (locfomi  was  the  most  consi 
ffrcntest  ornament  of  tlie  triniiiph.  (kcing  not  leM  reinarfi 
n^ure  than  ou  account  of  hii«  Imviu^  Iteon  the  ruler  o 
■tiit<^,  with  a  capital  in  an  ahiiost  innc^Sftf^ihlo  ]Nmtion. 
of  the  Mtvairc  and  witfy  Bugirmi  people,  by  enhuiitUn^  w 
humor  to  his  fate,  which  wa»  certainly  not  very  enviabl 
this  country  cither  to  kill  or  to  cmti»nJat€  these  princely 
conducted  them  for  some  time  throu>(h  all  the  courtyai 
allow iu^r  the  wivcB  and  female  slaves  of  the  Sultan  to 
and  leant  on  dispositiorut  in  all  (K>rt6  of  fun  with  them, 
castration  is,  perhaps,  in  no  country  of  Central  NegruUu 
extent  as  in  Haginni."* 

"  Alto}J^>tluT,  Othuian  Bu^oman  a])pear8  to  have  beei 
did  not  scruple  to  plunder  either  strangers  or  his  own  f 
liUle  about  any  laws,  human  or  divine,  that  it  is  cri 
nuirrial  hi^  own  dtmsrhtcr ;  acconlin^  to  others,  lie  marri 
seems  that  some  attribute  similar  crinies  to  his  &ther.**i 

Having  quoted  thus  freely  from  Dr.  Bi 
make  a  few  selections  from  Dr.  Livingstone 
jeot,  although  he  is  not  so  candid  in  this  as 

'•  Sebituane  installed  his  daughter.  Mnmochisane,  infc 
before  his  death  ;  but,  with  all  his  acutoness,  the  idea  < 
who  should  not  bo  her  lord,  did  not  seem  to  enter  h 
make  her  his  successor,  probobly  in  imitation  of  some 
whom  he  had  come  into  contact";  but  lK*inp  of  the  Becl 
look  upon  the  husband  except  as  the  woman's  lord ; 
wrre  hrrs — she  mii^ht  take  aruf  tmr,  hitf  mitrht  to  keep  nm 
sfiF  mi\iht  do  leifh  (hr  men  irhiil  he  could  df  irifh  thr  iromn 

■' Tlw  natives,  <birini;  tbr  jieriod  of  irrift(«>*t  lunt.  kt-ej 
ahvav*  pleiisaiilly  eool  by  day,  but  eloM-  and  Mitli.M-atii 
are  abli-  to  ntforil  it.  mit  irn/zliiiir  berr  or  boysil»».i  The 
on  lhe>o  o«'oa'<ions,  keep  up  a  eoutinuons  roar  of  bant 
anil  swi-arini;.  The  »lane»'  i.<  k'pt  up  in  th<"  nioonliirbt 
woinrn  stand  elnppinii  tluir  hands  continuously,  ami  th 
and  nay,  '  It  is  rmlh/  reri/  fine'  '\S 

*•  Till'  women  clothe  thi-iuselvi-s  better  than  the  Bah 
purls  uaturulihis.  TIk'V  walk  abmit  without  the  snialU 
have  ovfii  lor«t  tin*  tradition  of  the  *  fii^  leaf."  1  asked 
man  if  he  diil  not  think  it  would  be  brtt^T  to  lulopt  a  li* 
witii  a  pitying:  K-rr,  and  lauirhiMl  with  surprise  at  n»y 
oi'nt  ;  hi'  evident Iv  eoiisiderr<l  liinisi-lf  abo\».'  sueb  w< 
tlioni  that  on  my  ri'tiirn  I  fhould  Imve  my  family  w 
eoine  ntar  UH  in  that  state.  'What  hhall  we  puton  I 
It  was  eonsidereil  n  good  joke  wln-n  1  tohl  tlu-m  that,  i 
they  must  put  on  a  buneh  of  i^rass.'M 

•*  Thry  ^miHe  tlieir  bodies  with  the  oil  of  the  Palmi 
table  oils  but  an;  espe<'ially  fond  of  butter  and  tnlluw 
kondo'h  old  wifi"  ]uilit«'ly  rrijui'sted  to  l>e  anointi*!  wi 
as  much  as  wiuiM  Kntb«'«'  ;  and,  as  they  havo  little  ol 
lii've  that  she  felt  her  comfort  ujnMitlv  enhnncfd  thcJ 
who  was  also  present,  was  ecjuallv  anxious  for  butter, 
iron  rings  on  her  ankh-s.  to  which  werir  attaehed  litt! 
enable  her  to  make  a  tinkling  as  she  walked  in  ln-r  mil 

"  Mancnko  was  a  tall  strapping  woman,  about  twent] 


•  n.ii  th.  vol.  ii.,  p.  r^'iS.  \  Uav\.>\,n(>\.  i\.,  '^  ^^A. 
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fbsion  of  ornaments  and  medicines  (charms)  hone  around  her  body.  H  r  body 
was  smeared  all  over  with  a  mixture  of  iat  and  red  ochre,  as  a  protection  against 
the  weather ;  a  necessary  precaution,  for,  like  most  of  the  Balonda  ladies,  she 
was  otherwise  in  a  fri^htl^ul  stat^j  of  nudity.  This  was  not  from  want  <}f  clothine ; 
for,  being  herself  a  chief,  she  rtiight  have  been  as  well  clad  as  any  of  her  sud- 
jects  ;  but  from  her  peculiar  ideas  of  elegance  in  dresuJ*  * 

"My  men  got  pretty  well  supplied  individually,  for  they  went  into  the  village 
mnd  comfneiiced  dancmg.  The  young  women  were  espeoially  please<l  with  the 
new  steps  they  had  to  show,  and  woind  say,  *  Dance  lor  me,  and  I  will  grind 
«om  for  you.'  ''f 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader,  that,  in  Livingstone's 
book,  he  speaks  more  of  the  tribes  in  the  middle  portions  of 
Africa,  or  those  of  whom  less  is  known,  than  he  does  of  those 
near  the  coast.  His  book  is  make  up  mostly  of  his  travels  in 
those  remote  places,  and  what  he  saw  in  his  route. 

Having  made  so  many  quotations  and  extracts  from  the 
volumes,  we  fear  the  reader  will  become  weary  of  reading,  but 
let  him  be  assured  that  there  is  no  diminution  of  intAest  or 
entertainment  in  the*  following  jwrtions.  We  now  proceed  to 
lay  before  him  evidences  of  tyranny,  oppression,  wrong,  in- 
justice, &c.,  either  for  purposes  of  revenge,  retaliation,  or  ac- 
quisition of  property  in  articles  of  merchandise  or  slaves. 

**  As  wc  were  the  very  first  white  men  the  inhabitants  had  ever  seen,  we  were 
Tisited  by  prodigious  numbers.  Among  the  first  who  came  to  see  us  was  a 
gentleman  who  appeared  in  a  gaudy  dressing-gown  of  printed  calico.  Many  of 
the  Makololo,  besides,  had  garments  of  blue,  green  and  red  baize,  and  also  of 
printed  cottons  ;  on  inquiry  we  learned  that  these  had  been  purchased,  in 
exchange  for  boys,  from  a  tribe  called  Mambari,  which  is  situated  near  Bihe/* 
**  The  Makololo  on  a  former  occasion  had  exchanged  eight  lK>ys  for  as  many 
old  guns ;  these  were  not  their  own  children,  but  captives  of  Uic  black  races 
they  bad  conquered.  They  were  afterv^ard  incited  to  make  a  foray  against 
some  tribes  to  the  eastward  ;  the  Mambari  Imrgaining  to  use  their  guns  in  the 
attack  fur  the  captives  they  miffhJ  take^  and  the  Makololo  were  to  have  all  tlie 
cattle.  They  went  off  with  at  l«.ast  txDo  hundred  slaves  that  year.  During  this 
foray  the  Makololo  met  some  Arabs  from  Zanziliar,  who  prMented  tliem  with 
three  English  muskets,  and  in  return,  received  about  thirty  of  their  captitesyx 

*'  The  Boere  know  from  experience  that  adult  captives  may  as  well  l>e  left 

alone,  for  escape  is  so  easy  in  a  wild  country  tliat  no  fugitive-slave-law  can 

come  into  operation  ;    they  therefore  ado[>t  the  system  of  seizing  only  the 

•youngest  children,  in  order  that  these  may  forget  tbeir  parents  and  rt*main  in 

perpetual  bondage.    I  have  seen  mere  infants  in  their  houses  repeatedly.**^ 

This  is  incontestable  proof  that  they  have  slaves  and  steal  or 
purchase  slaves  to  use  there^  and  not  to  sell  to  fort»igncrs,  be- 
cause thcjy  could  easily  keep  the  adults  confined  until  they  are 
secured  on  shipboard. 

"  The  fiimilies  of  the  Makololo  nation  arc  spread  over  the  oountrr.  one  or  two 
only  in  each  villaire,  as  the  lords  of  the  land.  They  all  have  lonlshlp  over  great 
Duml>er8  of  subjected  tril)es,  who  pass  by  the  general  name  of  Makalaka.  and 
who  are  forced  to  render  certain  services  and  to  aid  in  tilling  the  soil ;  but  each 

•  LiTlngitone,  p.  298.        t  LivinKStone,  p.  Q3S.        X  Uv\«l;i^A«A^  V^'^^^C^^^ 

t  Llviufttoae,  p.  141. 
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ha^  hirt  own  Inud  iin«lor  cnltivntiou.  ninl  (»tliorwiiio  \\\on  noarlv  indepcn'Wnt 
This  sjM-cii'M  <if  »i«Tvit.u«l«>  nifty  Ix'  t«riiu''l  »«t*rfilniii,  im  it.  hni*  to  ve  n-iitli-nii  in 
c«)iH('ipi(>iKM>  ofHiihjt'otidii  l»v  I'opiM'  4)f  aniii.  Some  iiiuKtcrH,  wlm  fnil  fn^in  liffi-ei 
of  tt-Tiiprr  or  (lisposition  t4»'M'<Min'  thi*  utrootioiiH  of  the  comiuiTi'd  jKKiplj-,  frv- 
qucntly  tiiiil  t)l••Ill^«l•lvr^«  Ifft  wif)if»iit  n  Hiiii^h*  ^Tvant^  in  (Miii»<>qnvnri'  of  thf 
ahM'iicf  ninl  iiiiposHihiliiy  of  cnforciiig  n  fntfitivf-Hlnvv-lftw."* 

'*  I)iiriiijr  u  llij^ht  in  foniiiT  yniPH.  whi-ii  tho  j>n'!*i'nt  ohit-f  Sckonii  wa.^  aoluU 
in  his  iiiothiT's  uruH,  thf  liiimiin^wiito  iiion  w«to  w|mrnto«l  fn>in  t\u-\r  woiiiiii, 
und  iiiNci^lfil  i>n  t-o  an  isIiiiKl  l»y  the  rhiff  uf  the  M]»iiria.  on  pn't^nci'  of  fi-rrying 
thi'iii  m>ros.s  th*-  riv«T  l^N>}iinhy<'-  Thty  trtrr  fcft  to  prrixh,  lifter  Bceinjr  thtir 
wivrs  lakiMk  |irirtiin('r!«  hv  thrso  orui-l  IohIm  of  th«'  N'Mirnl»v*'  '*+ 

»•  Wo  wtn*  infoniK'il  l>v  sonio  <'ii|ilivi'8  that  Mnsico  (ii'ohiff)  wn»  iu  tht-  haiit 
of  S'izimr  lif!  orpfuirvi,  ftn«J  tliiwo  wlio  hnvo  no  ]iowi'rfiiI  fri^'nd  in  tin*  trilM- wh<>5< 
pntdx'tiou  tlicy  van  olHini.  aii<i  si-Ilini?  thi-iii  for  (*h>t1iinir  ti>  thi*  Mani)Miri."t 

"<Mr<'ne(-i*  of  the  nli^htcst  rhnraoi^T  anuuif^  tlie  |>oi>r  an.'  made  tin;  pr«-trkt  for 
Kclliiiir  tht'in  or  tiu-ir  chiMn-ii  to  the  Mnnihiirl.  A  vouni;  man  of  Lohah*  liad 
fli'ti  into  thf  <'(»nntrv  of  Shinto,  ami  Kx'ntctI  iiiniHi>i^.  withont  i*liowinir  hinim'lf 
to  tlir  <>hirt'.  ThiK  vfiin  oonsith-rci!  an  ofTcnoc  i^nfllicirnt  to  warraut  hi"  U'in|( 
Bt'izj'il  anil  olffn'il  fur  sal«'  whilr  wi-  vrvrv  thi-n-.** — "Wo  wun-  |jMr(icnUrIy 
Ktriii'k.  in  |i:i?«sin^  tliron^ii  Ihi-  villnm*.  with   tin-    i)tmofiliout«ni's.>«  of  ninnni-ri 

Mhown    hy  thi-   Italonthi.      Tho    infi-rion*.   on    n tinir  th«'ir    KUiifrior*  in  the 

Htri'i't,  at  (>nci>  (iri>|>  down  <»n  tht<ir  knrfH  an«l  nih  diiM  4in  tlieir  amid  and 
ch«*o|  ;  thoy  oontiniu'  t.lu>  hulntiition  of  cluiipinir  l\w  Imndrt  until  t)i«:  ^4t 
otii's  luivi-  pii^si'd.  Saiiihiiiizii  kui'It.  ilown  in  this  nianin-r  until  thi-  i»on  of 
Shinti'  ha<l  |i;i<i>4i'<l  him.  W«'  srvmil  tini«'!«  naw  fh«'  w<»nniii  wlio  t^ecnjufi  the 
oHioi-  of  ilniwi-r  of  wairr  for  Shint<'  ;  olii'  rinifs  a  Ik'II  aH  hho  iiaHHOS  ahmf;.  to 
^i\i-  warninir  to  u\\  to  koop  ont  of  hi-r  wav  ;  it  uouKI  Ik-  a  ^^ravo  olfcnoc  for  any 
otn-  ti>  «'onii»  nrnr  Iut,  an<l  rxmnni-  hv  lii."«  i>n"*rn(.'f  an  rvil  infliK-nc«'  on  tn< 
«lrink  '.I'lhc  ohi.f<^ 

"M.ifiriirivo  i-,  sjii.i  to  hjivo  ■.onh-tiiiH-s  liuliil-^i-ij  Uif  whiiri  »»f  ninninir  a  nni^^k 
Ml  (Ih-  i«»wii  :miiI  'ii  hmltnL'  irln  m.sut  ri  r  hi  in>t,  iiiilil  ho  hat]  i|iiiti>  a  h'-a]>  «>t' hwT.-./iti 
hrHiI^.  II,.  i\ii|;iini'il  this  roiuliii-l  Lv  >!(vin_'  that  hi*  p.-ojili-  wi-n*  too  mnriy  :iii<i 
h<'  wiiiit.  .1  to  iliiiiii)i^li  flii'iii.  Ill-  hail  :ili^o|iiii'  powi-r  of  lifi- aii«l  «Ii'!i»!i  Wi? 
Wri'i-  iiitoirm  ij  lh;it  Imiutiu  sn-i  ifii>  s  \\>Vf  o<-i-:i-ioiiul]v  niM'h-.  nini  that  a  '."i-".  I'VJ 
shin  'f.'.  If  1/  lor  tip-  -akr  of  olitaiiiintj  .-oiii*'  juirl  of  hi>s  IkmIv  whi-ii  c»Ttaiii  rhnr:afc 
wi-n-  ii'iiltij  li\   fh.'  rhii-t'."" 

••  W  li<'ii  a  rhiif  ilii  •*.  m  n\itiii>ii'  »»f  srrr.inf.s  nrr  .\foii'jl,tt-rrtl  witfi  him  I0  f"nn 
hi-i  roiiipMiiy  in  tlh'  ofhii-  uorM  'I'll*'  r>an»i^«>  t'ollow  thi-  saiiii-  i-UTstiiiii.  anil 
thi-  aii«I  otjup  u«.;iiri  ■.  •.]|ii>\  tlii'iM  to  1.1-  L'limiMi-  ih-jtim  >.  thoiijj-h  n«-ithiT  th-y 
nor  th  •   l>aloiii|:i  ri->riii1>I'-  rjo-iJv  thi*  tvpical  form  of  that    |»i-i)|i|i'.      A-  ui-  l''» 

iiort li.  tiic  j>ioji|i'  li )iiic  iiioi-r  l>looi]ilv  >ii|M  r<f itioiiH.      Wi- wi»ri*  a-fiirr.l  that 

if  th.-  lilt*'  «-hii  f  Matiaiii\<»  to«»k  a  tiiiii-v  to  niivthiii'r.  su«'h.  for  inslanr**'.  ft"*  my 
M'al<-h-<-1iaiii.  wlti.-h  wii-j  <^^  siUi-r  wiri-.  athl  wa*'  a  irri-at  iMiriositv.  a**  th-  v  linif 
ni\iT  -•111  imtal  jihiitril  Iti-fon-.  hi-  woiiM  oiNJi-r  a  wholf  villaif  to  Im*  l-roniriit 
np  to  hiiv  it  from  a  -traiiL'i-r.  W'hi-n  a  -la\i--traih'r  \i-iti-il  him.  Iif  to.ik  p.i;.- 
si-.«"«ion  ol  alt  hi"  i^oo.j.-  ;  tlii-n  aft- 1-  ti-n  ila\-  or  a  foPtiiii^ht,  in-  woiiM  -i-ii-i  out  a 
pMrtv  of  iiii-ii  to  piMMH'i'  njmn  •ioiiii-  <'oti.-iihi"nMi'  villai;«'.  aiiii  haviiiir  kil!--.!  th«j' 
hi'.-Kl  man,  woiilij  jijiy  for  all  thi*  i:<»o«|^  hy  rii-liin-,'  tli»'  iiiha!»itaiit«i.  I'htx  hn* 
ifju- it'lii  htrn  tht  i(/.v/,  ninl  ipjirlv  all  tin-  \  i-itaut.-.  in-  o>i'r  lia«l  trtrt  tn-n  of 
rulnin  ."^i 

"  Amoii;;  th«-  liauLfala't  a  (Oiii-t^  lirotlii-r  inlii-ril-  in  pn-fon-ni**-  to  his  e*>>D. 
Till-  .-oil-*  of  a  -i-ti-r  l>ili>iijf  to  jn-r  1  rollnr:  iin«l  //*■  iift  n  .vZ/.v  ,'.?.%■  /n/hii:"  to 
pay  his  tl.  Iij.;  Ijy  this  aii-l  otlp'r  iiiiniiti]r:il  i-nstoms,  mon-  thnn  hy  war.  is  th* 
nlavr-marki-t  >npjtlii'il."'* 

'•<)mi'  of  till-  roiiiliii  TO.-  jiai]  I  iL^it.  ^ooiMookiiiLr  woniifi  in  a  rhain  wh'Uii  h«» 
wd-*  t;iKiiiir  to  till-  ommtry  of  Matiiimvo  to  .-•■11  for  ivorv  1  hi-li»-Vf  thi-y  «i»r»* 
oiipti\.K  trik«-n  fr«im  tin-  rilii-l  < 'a--.:iiiL'i-H.  'i'hi-  way  in  whi<*h  slav«'s  ar.-  -pnk^n 
<»f  in  AiiLr«»la  aini  lOasti-rn  Afrira  mn>t  ■*<iiiinl  ^tniiiiT'jIv  ovi  n  to  th*-  owni-rs  whon 

•  l.i.  ii  ■.' lull.-,  ji. -.^4.  ;  I.i\  in/sti  iif>    |i. '..'si.  '  Li\  ini:  t«iru«.  fi- ■"'!. 

j  Iii\  iiij^-limo,  \».*,^j\.  =  \.\\ '\i/ \\nv.  V.  V.•S>^.  *,\AVv\\ff\«A\>i^\  '4V'l.> 
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tbej  fini  come  from  Europe.  In  Angola  the  common  appellation  u,  '  0  diabo/ 
or  '  bruin  ;'  and  it  \b  quite  usual  to  near  gentlemen  call  out,  *  O  dial>o !  bring 
fir«.'  In  Eastern  Africa  tlicj  apply  the  term  M>icho'  (an  animal),  and  yon 
hear  the  phrase,  *CalI  the  animal  to  do  this  or  that*  In  faoti  slave-ownen 
eome  to  regard  their  slaves  as  not  human,  and  will  curse  them  as  '  tlte  race  of 

•  doff»"» 

"  >Ve  had  now  an  opportunity  of  hearing  a  case  brought  before  Kawawa  for 
judgment.  A  poor  man  and  his  wife  were  accuse<l  of  havmg  bewitched  the  man 
whose  wake  was  now  held  in  the  village.  Before  Kawawa  even  hoard  the  de- 
lence,  he  said,  '  You  have  killed  one  of  my  children ;  bring  all  yours  before  me, 
that  I  may  choose  which  of  them  sliall  be  mine  instead."  The  wife  eloquently 
defended  nerself,  but  this  availed  little,  for  these  accusations  are  the  means 
resorted  t4>  by  some  chiefs  to  secure  subjects  for  tlic  slave-markct.**t 

*'  On  the  nortliern  side  of  the  island  I  found  the  kotla  (public  place,  or  forum) 
•f  the  elder  Sekote,  garnished  with  numbers  of  human  skulls  mounted  on  poles. 

*  At  the  village  Mogara  a  number  of  stakes  arc  planted  in  the  aground,  and  I 
•ounted  fifty-four  human  skulls  hung  on  their  points.  These  were  Matebele 
who,  b«.'ing  overtaken  by  Mogara*s  father  in  a  sick  and  £eusishing  condition,  ha 
put  thoin  all  to  death,  and  mounted  their  heads  in  the  Hatoka  fashion.  He 
was  evidently  proud  of  these  trophies  of  his  father's  ferocity,  and  I  was  assured 
hv  other  Batotui  that  few  strangers  ever  returned  from  a  visit  to  this  quarter. 
If  a  man  wIsIumI  to  curry  favor  with  a  Batoka  chief,  he  ascertained  when  a 
stranger  was  al>out  to  leave,  and  waylaid  him  at  a  distance  from  the  town ;  and 
when  he  brought  the  head  back  to  the  chief,  it  was  mounted  as  a  trophy,  the 
different  chiefs  vjriiitf  with  each  other  as  to  which  should  mount  the  greatest 
number  of  skulls  in  his  villiigc."^ 

"  During  the  time  I  resided  at  Mal)ot«a,  a  woman  came  to  the  station  with  a 
fine  t>oy,  an  AIImdo.  The  father  had  ordered  her  to  throw  him  away,  but  she 
clung  to  her  offspring  many  years.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  s£e  became 
tire<l  of  living  apart  from  the  &ther,  who  n'fnsed  to  have  her  while  she  retained 
the  son.  She  took  him  out  one  day  and  kilUd  kim  close  to  the  village  of 
ICabotsa,  and  nothing  was  done  to  her  by  the  auUiorities.  From  having  met 
with  no  Albinos  in  Londa,  I  suspect  they  are  there  also  put  to  death.  The 
^•ur'ral  absence  of  doformeil  persons  is  partly  owing  to  their  destruction  in 
miancy,  anJ  partly  to  their  mode  of  life.  A  child  who  cut  the  upper  front  t^^eth 
before  the  under  was  always  put  to  death.  In  some  tribes  a  ease  of  twins 
renders  one  of  them  liable  to  death  "^ 

Other  superstitions  could  here  be  quoted,  but  it  is  deemed 
useless.  \Vo  now  give  a  summary  view  of  heatlienism  by 
Dr.  Livingstone,  and,  leaving  him,  turn  to  the  volumes  of  Dr. 
Bartfa. 

*'  I  had  been,  during  a  nine  weeks*  tour,  in  closer  contact  with  heathenism 
tjian  I  had  ever  l>een  bi'fore  ;  and  though  all,  including  the  chief,  were  as  kind 
and  attentive  to  me  as  possible,  and  there  was  no  want  of  foo4l,  yet  to  endure 
the  dancing,  roariiiu^  ana  singing,  the  jestiug,  anecdotes,  grumbling, quarrelling, 
and  murtiering  of  these  children  of  natuns  seemed  more  like  a  severe  penance  thiui 
anything  I  had  In'fore  mot  with  in  the  coursi'  of  my  missionary  duties.  I  took 
thence  a  more  inteus4'  disgust  at  heathenism  tlmn  1  ha^l  befon>.'*ll 

**  Mohammed,  the  liberati'd  Tunisian  slave,  was  at  tiuu's  a  most  insolent 
lascal :  wo  were  postered  by  the  Kelowi  and  Utacti,  and  I  got  into  a  violeot 
quarri'l  with  I'arregi,  the  shameless  freed-slave  of  Lusu.  I  was  obiig«»d  to  l)e 
eautioiis,  as  there  was  a  gn'ut  deal  of  exeitoim>nt  and  irritation  in  the  caravan, 
and  from  what  had  previously  taken  place  all  the  way  from  Murxuk.  every  one 
regarded  us  as  the  general  purveyors,  and  cherished  the  anient  hope  tllat  at 


•  Ltving'touo.  p.  484.         t  LiriuK>tontt.  p.  50w.  }  I.iving-.tono,  pp.  M6,  MH>. 
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lant  it  woiiM  Ik*  his  ^oml  fortuiH',  imliviilimlly,  to  frvt  poBSi'Mion  of  onr  jimjw 
ortv."» 

"Our  rii(»aiiipmi'nt  wn*  l)y  no  iiH'aii'*  u  rjiii«-t  <ini\  an<l  it  wn**  aj»|»ari-nT  il.nt  • 
Periods  (Iitli«!iilty  wiis  iiiijM-iiiliiiir.  Mohaiiinii'tl  lioro,  wlio  htvl  m*  (•ft>-ii  iTT.-g 
vi'iit  to  lii««  fi'i'liiii^s  of  n-M-niji',  wii«»  nil  rin-  iiiid  fiirv,  and  wn«  Htirrin;;  iip  th^ 
w)i(»li'  i-iiiraiiipiiii-iit,  aii<l  I  \i\u-\v  Mh*  iiioti\i>*i  wliicli  iictiiiit4'>l  him.  A  r«v 
ovrnih'^-*  al'ti'P  wi?  wiTi*  iiiriiriii4>«l  that,  wo  wit«'  thrcntiTii'd  with  irn-at.  d-iii-j«T,  :-ji 
thr  llnLTiir  Wt-n*  uiithori/i'd  to  r>oIh-(>(.  [u>o{)|<>  in  th»'  trrritory  nf  tlii-  K«-I<iwi.  aij-l 
thi'ii  ti»  di'-ipatcdi  ui  in  sn«di  a  way  tluit  n«)t  i-vi'ii  ii  traoi*  of  n-*  ?*hoiiM  \v  fnini.!"+ 

"  It  was  oin»  iif  iln«  dt'fiM^tj*  of  tho  cxjMMlition  that.  <nir  in<*rclniiidi!*«".  infli-;iil  if 
ftonipri-tinir  a  T-w  vahiahlf  thinjjs  wn?*.  for  t hi*  most  ]»nrt,  rtom]Mi««'d  f)f  worlli* 
\t"in.  Inilky  olijiTt*.  niul  that  it  mad*-  all  tin*  projilf  hdicvc  tlmt.  w«' Wt-n- carryiiis* 
with  ii«  <-nt)rMions  wi-aith.  whili-  the  whoh*  valiif  of  i>iir  thini;!'  «r:irci-ly 
aiii«Min1.'il  ti»  on«>  t)ii»nxaiii  thdlar->.  Wo  had.  hi-«iili"t.  ahout  tt-n  hir-iri-  iron  i'.n<i-) 
filh'il  with  dry  hisiinit,  hnt  wliiidi  ail  tlii*  iL^nomnl  ]n'i»j)h'  !iidi«*vi-«|  ti»  In-  cnmniwl 
with  nioni'V  ;  and  wi'-w«'P'  i^Pi-atlv  oh)iiri'«l  to  Sfaski,  wlio  iht-h«'il  ti»  jiii-r*!-  on? 
of  thf  ir<ni  «'a>*rs.  wlu-n,  to  th«'  a-'tonishnit-nt  i»f  th*- -iniidi*  pi'ojdi',  iu-tcad  nf 
hcajiH  of  lioIiarH,  a  «Iry  and  t:i«t(d(-ss  sort  of  lin'ail  canif  forth  from  tho  ftn^iig 
en«MoHnn'."t 

"Tlu'if  can s»»ar»'4'Iy  Im-  lh«'  h'a«tt  diniht.  thai  th«'M«*  valh^Vd.  whioli  wi'n-  fV|»rt-«]y 
h'ft  to  till*  ran*  of  thi*  ili-irnuh'il  triU'!*  or  th»-  Iinirhad,  on  condition  of  th'-ir  pay- 
ini^  fritui  tin-  proihicc  a  «*»Tlain  trihnti-  to  thrir  masters,  oiioi-  jin's«-r»t.n«l  a  vtry 
<lilViT»'nt  as|M'«'t ;  hni  whi-ii  th*-  powi-r  of  thr  nilrr  tif  Aijadi*.-*  dwluillfd  away  to 
a  rthatlow,  aiid^wlini  tli»*  Inii^had  <«i'a!»i'd  to  ffur  \\\tii,  prrfrrhnu  rubhrry  owl I'lVa-^t 
to  till-  (Mill  i vat  ion  of  tht*  ;/riiund,  tli»*!*«;  tinr  valii-yf*  Wt*ri'  h-ft.  to  thoni*clvi-«,  ar.d 
ndap-ird  into  a  wildirrni>s," 

This  is  very  imicli  on  a  par  with  Hnyti,  Jumaioa,  etc. 

'J'h«i  followiiiir  triifisjK^tion,  sliowiii^  the  insnl<»noe.  c)f  thn  peo- 
|)h',  and  as  a  sprcinicn  of  many  hniiiiliatiiiti:  trials  to  \vlu<!h  Mr. 
Martli  was  siihjriMnl,  will  i^'ivr,  an  iijca  of  his  lung  siiiri*rini{  and 
|)utiriit  cthliiraMct^  : 

"  Mi>liaiiiniid  tin-  l''it«»li>li  «*iiiM'i'id«d  in  thi*  I'Vi niii!;  in  iri-ttinif  tjm'  iii''»  •'■•nio 
t.roul»l'',  wliij'li  !'n\i'  iiiiii  lTi'siI  diliirhl  ;  t'«»r  m'«  iu'j  that  I  t«M«k  iin'Tf  tl»;iM  •'-»iii- 
nioii  iiiii-ri -1  III  a  n.-it  i<iii:il  I.hi'T,  iHToinpani' ■!  with  n  j'tHiLT-  w'hi^'h  wa- !/"iM_' ^m 
at  .»«t»mi'  ili-^lrirK-c  iViMii  <'iir  lii.ii-c.  \\v  a--iir«<l  ni  tli.il  Ihiiiinia  wa-  tli-rc  ;iril  l;:id 
told  iiiiii  lliat  1  iiii-lM  JMiii  in  thi-ir  aniusi'nu-iit  I  nforlnnaUly,  1  was  imj  nj^iiy 
indii<-<  •!  ;  :iii<l.  Iiiiii'jiiii'  «'iil\  a  «Mit  |JI^- uxi-r  iij\  -Ih»ii1i1«t.  1  wi  nf  ihitln  r  Tnia«-«-«:n- 
paiiii'd.  -iiri'  tif  tiii'liriL'"  niv  |iri>ti<'lor  in  lln-  iiii-rrN  »tow«I.  If  wa-  ali":iT  f- n 
»»'i'l<i.'k  Ml  niirlit.  fill"  iiif»Mii  ■^liiiiinLr  vi-rv  hri-^htlv  ^n  tin*  .-rTnt'.  llaMM^'  mM 
vi«.w««l  ii  ti'iiiii  -tiiiii-  di-t.iiiiT.  I  ap|iri'ai-lii-d  \i  rv  nt:ir.  in  i»i''iip  t<»  tdi-i  r\i' il;o 
nii)tiMM>  III  lln-  ilaiM'iT-.  liHir  ^••nul;  iiii-n.  phh-'-il  njipM.^iti-  lo  i-afh  i»tliir  in  j>:i!r-, 
wn-i  daih-in::  \\\\\\  uarliki-  iim!  ioii!..  aiiij,  r-laiupliii:  thi-  ltoimmI  vi'diiitiv  «i!ll 
th«-  led  IodJ,  tiiriiid  miiiid  in  a  riri'lr,  tin-  iiii»Ji«in-  hrini;  ai'fnnipani*  d  V-v  lli*; 
«"n«'rir«  til*  rInpjiiriL' <»f  liand<  «»f  a  immi-nM]»i  rin:;  nf  f<pi'»'tatiips.  It  wjif.aitn; 
int«'r< -.tin/   f.ii:lit,  and    I    "htiiiM   havi-   liktd   to  ^tay    loiim'p ;   hut    tindiri:.'  thai 


«"n«Tir«  III*  rinpjiuiL' <»i  lian«l<  «»t  a  immi-nM]»i  rin:;  nf  f<pi'»'tatiips.  It  wjif.aitiT 
int«'r< -.tin/  f.ii:lit,  and  I  "htiiiM  havi-  liktd  to  ^tay  lonmT ;  hut  tindiri:.'  that 
llainiiia  w  a-  iini.  thiTi-,  and  that  ail  tlh'  pcujdi-  wi-Pi*  vonni;,  ait<l  nianv  i^(  \\\\\\\ 
ImzsiWi'.  I  iMlJiiWf.i  th«'  ad\ii'i  nf  Aluln.  oin-  uf  Aimnr""  .-laxr-,  who  i\a>  aniung 
till'  ^rl•^\>^.  1-1  witlidpau  a-  ^imii  a-^  jMi^sil)].-  I  |ia«I.  howi-vi-r.  Prtrao*-*!  niv  p-tei* 
hut  a  •'liMi-f  \\:i\.  wh.-n.  with  ili«'  war-iTV  nf  Nhuii.  an<l  •Iniwinir  tln-ir  uwoVd*.  all 
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made  a  eeriotis  attack,  I  should  hare  fared  ill  eDongh,  with  my  short,  blDot 
European  weapon  spiinst  their  lonp  sharp  swords.  I  was  rather  angrj-  with  my 
barbarous  companions,  particularly  with  Mohammed  ;  and  when,  after  a  little 
delay,  they  opened  the  door,  I  loaded  my  pistol,  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first 
man  that  troubled  me."* 

**  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  learned  that  the  mighty  king  of  A^des  had  not 
only  a  common  prison,  wherein  he  might  confine  the  inost  haughty  chiefs,  but 
that  he  even  exercised  over  them  the  pmjctr  of  life  and  deaths  and  that  he  dis- 
pensed the  fovors  of  a  terrible  dungeon,  bristling  with  swords  and  spears  stand- 
ing upright,  upon  which  he  watt  authorizt^^  to  throw  any  distinguished  malefac- 
tor.    These  statements  were  confirmed  to  me  by  the  ola  chief  Annur."t 

*'  Not  so  plea^nt  to  me,  thoueh  not  without'interest,  was  the  visit  of  another 
great  man,  Belroji.  He  was  still  in  his  prime  ;  but  mv  Keloai  (who  were  always 
wrangling  like  children)  got  up  a  desperate  fight  with  him  in  my  very  room, 
which  was  soon  filled  with  clouds  of  dust,  and  the  young  Sliman  enterfng  dur- 
ing the  row,  and  joining  in  it,  it  became  really  frighlful.  The  Kelowi  were  just 
like  children ;  when  the}'  went  out  they  never  failed  to  put  on  all  their  finery, 
which  they  threw  off  as  soon  as  they  came  within  doors,  resuming  their  old  dirty 
clothes"! 

**  The  next  day,  the  wife  of  Eliyas  came  to  tell  us  that  a  band  of  robbers  had 
suddenly  fallen  upon  Tintaghode,  and  had  carried  off  two  large  droves  of  camels, 
and  all  the  movable  i)ro{>erty.  Such  is  the  state  of  this  country,  when  the 
ohieft,  instead  of  ])nnishing  systematically  the  rebels  and  marauders,  regard 
auch  instances  of  crime  only  as  opportunities  for  enriching  themselves  with 
plunder."^ 

**  The  king  or  paramount  chief  of  Tasawa  has  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and 
there  is  no  appeal  from  his  sentence.  The  territory  of  Tasawa  might  constitute 
a  very  happy  community  if  the  inhabitant*  were 'not  harassed  continually  by 
predatory  expeditions  ;  and  even  last  evening,  while  we  were  encampe<l  here, 
the  Fellani  drove  away  a  small  herd  often  calves  from  the  village  of  Kalbo."|l 

'*  We  had  advanced"  but  a  short  distance,  when  a  man  came  running  afler  us, 
bringing  us  the  exciting  news  that  a  party  of  Tawarck  had  fallen  upon  the  two 
Arabs,  and  after  woniuling  the  elder  of  them,  who  had  made  some  resistance, 
ha<l  carried  off  all  their  eomols  but  three.  I  expressed  my  surprise  to  my  horse- 
man that  such  a  thing  could  happen  on  the  territory  o^  the  Governor  of  Kano, 
and  urged  him  U^  collect  some  people  of  the  neighboring  villages,  in  order  to 
rescue  the  pro  port  v,  which  miglit  nave  easily  l)cen  done  ;  but  he  was  (juite  in- 
different, and  smiling  in  his  self-conceit,  and  pnlling  his  little  straw  hat  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  he  went  on  before  us.  Small  villages  l)elonging  to  the  district 
of  Zakara  were  on  each  side,  the  inhabitants  indulging  still  in  security  and  hap- 
piness. The  following  vear  they  wer*^  plunge*!  into  an  abyss  of  miserj* — Bokhaii 
makinu:  a  sudden  inroad  on  a  market  day,  and  carrying  off  as  many  as  a  thousand 
persons/'^* 

**  Predatory  incursions  are  nothing  new  in  these  quarters,  where  several  proT- 
inces  and  entirely  distinct  empires  have  a  common  frontier ;  but  this,  as  the 
erent  proved,  was  rather  a  memorable  campaign  for  the  whole  of  this  |>art  of 
Kegroiand,  and  was  to  become  •  the  l>eginning  of  sorrows,'  for  all  the  country 
around  :  for  Bokhari,  having  taken  the  strong  town  of  Kadeja  and  killed  his 
brother,  was  not  only  able  to  defend  himself  in  his  new  iK>sition.  vanquishing 
all  the  armies  t«ent  against  him,  and  amonc:  them  the  wnole  military  force  m 
the  empir**  of  Sokoto,  which  was  led  on  by  the  vitier  Alxlu  in  person,  but 
spreatl  t«'rror  and  <levastation  to  the  very  gates  of  Kano.  Indited,  on  my  second 
journey  through  these  regions,  I  shall  have  the  sa^l  duty  of  describing  the  state 
of  misi-r}'  int^  which  districts,  which  on  my  former  visit  I  had  found  flourishing 
mud  populous,  had  )>een  reduced  by  this*  warlike  chieftain,  who,  instead  of 
fonmiing  a  stnmg  kingdom  and  showing  himself  a  great  prince,  chose  rather, 
like  most  of  his  count rj^men,  to  base  his  power  on  the  destruction  and  devastation 


•  Barth.  Tol.  i,  p.  SK.  t  B*rt!i,  toI.  i.,  p.  338.  $  Bsrih,  rol.  I.,  p. 344. 

i  Bsrth,  vol.  i.,  p.  383.  |  Barth,  toU  i ,  ^  435.  t  Bsrtk,  toL  U  P-  A3I. 
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■•of  the  country  around  him  and  to  make  himself  a  slave-de 
Tens  of  thousands  of  unfortunate  people,  pagans  ns  well  f 

Ctectod  in  tlioir  we11-lM;ing  b}*  their  lazy  and  cffeminalc 
ds  of  Bokhari  ])a8sed  into  thosi*!  of  tue  slave-dealer,  f 
awav  from  their  native  home  into  distant  regions." • 

**  Indeed,  between  all  these  towns  there  was  scaroely  ai 
kept  up  bv  the  natives  themselves;  they  were  in  coi 
caught  and  sold  into  slavery. '"t 

'*The  state  of  this  country  is  very  miserable  indeed,  a] 
around,  as  soon  as  they  have  any  debts  to  pay,  und> 
excnrition,  and  ofU*n  selling  wen  tlleir  own  subjectn.*'} 

"  But  at  present  all  this  district,  the  finest  laud  of  Bon 
of  the  word,  which  onov  resounded  with  the  voices  and 
towns  and  villages,  has  l>econie  one  impenetrable  jungl 
elephant  and  the  lion,  and  witli  no  human  inhabitants  e 
herdsmen  and  cattle-breeders,  who  are  ex]x>se<l  every  moi 
mroadi*  of  the  Tawarck.  This  comlition  of  the  finest  pi 
disgrace  \o  iUi  present  rulers,  who  have  nothing  to  do  b 
fetp  hurutrnh  of  their  lazy  flares,  and  establish  them 
wken^upon  the  natives  wouhl  iminetliateh*  gather  around 
fine  countr}*  from  an  im|>euetrable  jungle  mto  rich  field 
grain,  but  also  immense  quantities  of  cotton  and  iudigo.*^ 

"Tlio  Tawarck  in  general  are  not  very  fond  of  seriou 
tr>'^  to  carry  off  a  good  booty  in  slaves  or  cattle  by  sur 
already  done  a  great  deal  for  the  security  and  welfare  of 
residt's,  the  i>(>pulation  of  which  is  intermixed  with  Teb 
he  tritxted,  reeling  deeply  the  disgraceful  state  of  tliid 
Bornu,  I  afterwaN  advised  the  vizier  to  build  watch- 
Komdugu,  which  would  make  it  easy  to  keep  olf  the  su 
predat4)ry  triln's.  and,  in  coiisprjuence,  the  whole  count; 
secure  abode  of  a  numerous  ])(>pulation ;  but  even  the  1m» 
carrit  irmrr  for  the  silrer  ornamcntif  of  his  uumcrous  irireit 
his  propU.''"\\ 

"Hi-  was  very  will  aware  of  the  misery  oonuootod  wit; 
on  his  j>ilirrinia^i'  to  Mckka.  in  \.\w  uiouiitaiiious  region  < 
in  one  nivrht.  forty  of  his  sUircs  hy  the  extreme  colin'*% 

"  Wo  had  a  giM>d  speiuiueii  lo-<lay  of  the  set  of  robWrs  i 
assooiated  with  in  ordrr  to  carry  out  tlie  objict*  of  the  n: 
caravan  arrived  from  Kam'ni.  tlu-y  were  a  feeble,  harnilesf 
little  In^sidcrt  date."  nj>on  a  few  oxen  ;  but  a^  t<«»on  as  they 
our  eonipanions,  aft4>r  holding  a  council,  fell  upcm  the  p 
them  of  the  little  they  lia<l.'''  * 

**  l^ut  all  tliesr  abodes  of  liiunan  liappine.is  were  des 
having  accornpliblud  tlu*se  d«'«Mls  we  returned  to  our  ei 
companions  proeeoded  to  the  partition  and  distribution 
ac<|nired  ;  and  the  proceedini;  was  aceoinpauied  by  t 
scenes,  caused  by  the  number  of  younjr  children  and  evoi 
be  distrihnted,  many  of  tht'ue  i>oor  creatur»*s  l»eing  merci 
their  mothers  never  to  see  them  again.  There  were  sc 
men."tt 

"The  thievish  propensities  (»f  th<*  people  of  Lojron  arc 
the  first  intimation  whi<^h  1  rec«'ived  of  it  was  an  ofiicial  i 


l>eware  of  the  slaves  of  my  house. *'tt 

Besides  the  above  quotations,  there  are 
where  he  was  pestered  with  thieves,  robben 
of  bad  faith,  treachery,  and  threats  of  violei 


•  Barth,  vol   i.,  p.  :AA.        t  U;vrtl\,  vol.  i.,  p.  r,',!.         t  Tlai 

*  Haith,  vol.  I.,  p,  :>"■;.         \I4«.T\\\,  -"jiA.  \..  v.^^\.       ^.tt% 
••  Barth.  vol.  \\.\  p.  230.       A^  ttwWx,  \o\. \\.,  v."5»&.     XX'fiWk 
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80rtatit8,  his  gaides^  or  the  persons  with  whom  he  ocoa^onally^ 
trarelled. 

We  have  seen  in  an  extraot  above,  that  a  slave  was  sold  for 
an  old  gun,  worth  now  oomparatively  nothing,  or  say  three  or 
four  dollars.  On  page  540  of  the  second  volume,  he  states 
that  he  saw  them  sold  for  six  or  seven  Spanish  dollars.  On 
page  206  of  the  same  volnme,  he  mentions  a  trade  made  by 
two  chiefs,  where  one  gave  twenty  slaves  for  one  horse,  A 
camel  sells,  according  to  age  and  qualities,  for  from  eight  to 
twenty  dollars.  In  Bornu,  horses  are  worth  from  six  to  thirty 
dollars ;  but  imported  animals  will  bring  as  much  as  three 
hundred  dollars.  In  Adamawa,  many  individuals,  not  chiefs, 
owned  over  a  thousand  slaves.  In  Fumbina,  slaves  sell  for 
about  a  dollar  a  piece,  or  not  as  much  as  one  elephant's  tooth : 

M  SlATeiT  ezistt  on  an  immense  sosle  in  thit  country,  nod  there  are  many 
pnTste  iiunvidaals  who  have  more  than  a  thousand  Blavea.  In  thie  respect,  the 
nytcmot  of  the  whole  province  is  not  the  most  powcrfhl  maUf  being  ouwtripped 
by  the  goremors  of  Chamba  and  Koncha ;  for  this  reason,  that  Mohammed 
iJowel  lias  all  his  slaves  settled  in  slave  villages,  where  they  cultivate  grain  for 
him,  while  the  above-mentioned  officers,  who  obtain  all  their  provision  in  corn 
from  subjected  pagan  tribes,  have  their  whole  host  of  slaves  constantly  at  thcif 
diapocal ;  and  I  nave  been  assured  that  some  &t  the  head  slaves  of  these  men 
have  as  many  as  a  thousand  slaves  each  under  their  command,  with  whom  they 
undertake  occasional  expeditions  fur  their  masters.  I  have  been  assured  also 
that  Mohammed  Lowel  receives  every  year,  in  trUuttt  besides  horses  and  eattle, 
abouijive  thousand  slaves.*** 

Having  thus  shown  that  slaves  are  so  very  cheap,  we  now 
proceed  to  show  that  they  are  used  as  plow  animals  in  their 
native  Africa!  On  page  311,  volume  second,  he  says  :  '*  On 
our  return,  I  saw  in  the  valley  of  Auderas  a  barbarous  mode 

of   tillage THREE  SLAVES  BEING  TOKED  TO  A  SORT  OP  PLOW,  AND 

DRIVEN  LIKE  OXEN  BY  TUEIR  MASTER  !  !" 

But,  as  a  sample  of  Dr.  Barth's  prejudice,  and  to  show  how 
his  heart,  his  mind,  and  all  his  nature,  are  warped  by  fedse  in- 
formation and  base  slander,  we  give  the  following : 

•*  Indeed  every  candid  person,  however  opposed  to  slavery  he  rtiay  be,  must 
aaknowled^e  that  the  Tawarck  in  general,  ana  partiouUrly  the  Kelowi,  treat  their 
slaves  not  only  humanely,  but  even  with  the  utmost  indulgenoo  and  ailibility, 
and  scarcely  let  them  feel  their  bondage  at  all.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions*, 
as  the  cruelty  of  yoking  slaves  to  a  plow,  and  driving  them  on  with  a  whip, 
which  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  sanf  of  the  CkrisHtm  sUvc  StsUes  ft 

Circumstances  compelled  him  to  accompany  an  army  of 
Bornu,  in  an  expeJition  into  the  Musgn  and  other  regions 
altmnd  and  adjacent  to  the  Lake  Tsad,  which  he  was  extremely 
anxious  to  see  and  explore.     This  army  was  sent  out  for  the 

*  Barth,  voL  U.,  p.  19L  X  ^tf^^ki,  ^ot  \.^ v  ^9^^- 
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■piirpose  of  seoaring  slaves,  and  subjugating  th( 
and  villages  in  that  section.  His  description 
rapine,  devastation,  and  bloodshed,  is  truly  1 
ten  thousand  captives  were  taken  and  made 
the  grown  men  were  inhumanly  slaughtere( 
When  they  captured  men,  a  common  practic 
one  legf  and  suffer  them  to  bleed  to  death  I 

"  By  fiir  the  largest  portion  of  the  captives  were  women 
were  Bome  women  so  decrepit  that  they  were  scarcely  able 
tonSf  who,  in  their  almost  total  nakedness ,  presented  a  korribU 

These  scenes  were  enacted  by  one  African 
pense  of  neighboring  tribes,  without  any  jus 
any  provocation,  but  merely  for  the  purpoi 
plunder. 

Our  purpose  was  to  show,  by  free  quotationi 
before  us,  that  Africans  are  in  a  far  worse  sta 
their  own  country,  than  the  negroes  here  i 
States.  There  is  no  security  there  of  life  or  li 
of  to-day,  the  master  of  to-day,  owning  his 
may  be  a  slave  to-morrow,  or  may  be  murdere 
jects  are  led  into  captivity.  For  the  readen 
comment  is  unnecessary. 


ART.  lII.-SQrATTKK  SOVERKIGX' 

MR.  DOUGLAS  ON  SQUATTKR  SOVEREIGNTY,  CONSIDl 

AMICABLE    WAY. 

What  Mr.  Douglas  does,  and  what  he  sa) 
made  up  the  staple  of  much  of  Southern  tall 
prominently  connected  with  the  next  Presiden 
of  the  South  is  much  divided  about  his  claims 
tion.  Some  say  that  he  has  fought  a  great  bi 
stitution,  and  is  worthy  of  all  honor  ;  others, 
charges  against  hirn.  Admitting  that  he  foi 
tie,  they  yet  contend  that  the  battle  was  fou| 
Douglas  than  for  the  Constitution.  Granting 
ed  upon  much  higher  grounds  than  Lincolr 
that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  would  i 
himself  on  Lincoln's  platform,  had  he  deerac 
success. 

They  say  that  Mr.  Douglas  is  the  shrewder 
that  of  all  the  doctors  of  the  political  faculty, 
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most  sensitive  to  fluctuations  in  the  popular  pulse,  his  the  sa- 
gacity nnost  prompt  to  deduce  the  proper  diagnosis. 

In  fine,  that  he  understands  just  hoyr  near  he  can  approxi- 
mate perfect  political  honesty,  and  yet  he  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. They  accredit  him  with  some  honest  instincts,  and 
allow  that  he  will  indulge  them,  so  long  as  the  people  are  dis- 
posed to  pet  them  ;  hut  allege,  that  if  the  sovereigns  frown, 
the  instincts  not  being  numerous,  are  subject  to  extreme  ill- 
usage.  They  consider  that  his  course  on  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution was  eloquent  of  his  political  ^ailty ;  and  that  his 
profound  scholarship  in  the  Constitution,  and  in  first  princi- 
ples, was  outraged  by  his  great  speech  on  the  President's  Mes- 
sage advising  the  admission  of  Kansas.  They,  therefore,  say 
that  he  made  that  speech,  not  because  he  believed  it,  but  be- 
oau.se  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  secure  the  senatorial  suocea- 
sion  in  Illinois.  They  say  that  this  intense  devotion  to  Doug- 
las was  treason  to  his  party,  whose  unity  he  invaded,  and 
hence,  that  it  would  be  the  starkest  fatuity  in  the  Democratic 
party,  to  elevate  a  man  to  a  higher  trust  who  has  shown  him- 
self disloyal  in  the  one  he  holds. 

Be  this  all  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  during  the 
canvas  in  Illinois,  and  in  his  speech  at  New-Orleans,  Mr.  Doug- 
las uttered  sentiments  eminently  befitting  a  great  statesman ; 
and  promulged  a  platform  which,  with  a  solitary  exception, 
includes  as  sound  a  political  creed  as  the  ihost  Southern  man 
should  desire. 

He  vindicated  the  institution  of  slavery  on  moral  grounds, 
and  advocated  it,  as  a  wise  and  necessary  element  in  our  agri- 
cultural system.  He  contended  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba^ 
and  justified,  on  considerations  of  national  necessity,  the  ulti- 
mate absorption  of  Central  America,  and  of  Mexico. 

The  political  fly,  in  this  cup  of  sound  doctrine,  is  his  claim 
of  jurisdiction  for  the  territorial  legislature.  In  this,  we  be- 
lieve Mr.  Douglas  to  be  fundamentally  wrong.  He  defends 
his  theory  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  and  puts  it  in  a  way 
highly  calculated  to  mislead.  The  substance  of  it  may  be 
stated  somewhat  as  follows  : 

Slaves  are  like  all  other  property,  and  can  claim  no  privi- 
leged distinctions.  The  territorial  legislature  has,  for  ex- 
ample, control  over  horses,  and,  therefore,  has  control  over 
slaves.      As  a  result  from  this  control,  it  has  the  right  to  im- 

Eose  any  tax,  or  prescribe  any  condition  to  the  ownership  of 
orses,  or  slaves,  which  it  may  think  fit.  A  practical  conse- 
quence of  this  right,  is,  that  if  the  territorial  legislature  be  un- 
friendly to  horses,  or  slaves,  it  will  set  such  a  tax  upon  them 
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as  will  make  their  possession  unprofitable  and  expensive. 
Such  a  right,  Mr.  Douglas  declares,  undoubtedly  resides  in 
the  territorial  legislature,  as  to  horses,  and  thinks  it  fatal  in 
the  South  to  discriminate  between  negroes  and  any  other 
property. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  in  error,  when  he  assumes  that  the  Soath 
does  discriminate  between  slave  and  other  property ;  and  trebly 
in  error,  when  he  arrogates  for  the  territorial  legislature  the 
power  to  legislate  upon  slaves,  or  any  species  of  property,  in  a 
way  which  would  practically  destroy  such  property.  So  long 
as  a  territory  remains  in  iti?  minority,  or  territorial  condition, 
it  has  not  the  power  to  decide  what  shall,  and  what  shall  not 
be  property.  That  is  the  exclusive  attribute  and  one  of  the 
very  highest  exertions  of  sovereignty ;  and  a  tepritory  is  not 
sovereign  until  it  sheds  its  dependent  character  and  attains 
its  majority,  when  it  ceases,  in  fact,  to  be  a  territory,  and  be* 
comes  a  State. 

The  territory  is  the  common  property  of  all  the  States. 
Hence,  the  citizen  of  any  State  has  the  right,  while  the  terri* 
tory  remains  a  territory,  to  hold  and  enjoy  in  it  every  speoies 
of  property  which  his  sovereign  State  recognizes  as  such. 

Under  this  time-honored  principh^,  and  repudiating  the  dis- 
crimination which  Mr.  Dou^rlas  ajssumes  for  the  JSouth,  it  is 
contcMidud  that  th(i  man  from  Illinois  with  his  horse,  and  the 
man  from  Mississippi  with  his  n(»gr(),  have  the  same  right  to 
employ  their  respective  property  in  the  territory,  and  are 
eciually  warranted  in  denying  to  the  territorial  assembly  the 
power  to  iinj)ov(irish  their  estates  by  destructive  legislation. 

Under  the  principles  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  io  which 
Mr.  Douglas  nominally  subscribes,  his  doctrine  cannot  for  a 
moment  hold.  That  decision  announces  that  property  in  a 
State  is  property  in  a  territory,  and  therefore,  of  right,  exacts 
protection.  An  example  will  serve  best  to  expose  the  practi- 
cal discrepancy  which  would  probably  arise  between  Mr. 
Douglas  and  the  judiciary,  should  this  question  ever  come  to 
a  real  issue. 

Suppose  the  territorial  legislature  to  impose  a  tax  on  horses, 
making  that  property  valueless,  and  an  owner  of  horses  to  re- 
fuse to  pay  the  tax.  What  must  the  United  States  Court 
declare  under  the  principles  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  ?  Inev- 
itably, that  the  tax  was  unconstitutional,  for  it  could  truly 
say,  that  if  a  territorial  legislature  had  the  right  to  devastate 
property  by  a  tax,  it  would  have  the  right  to  destroy  or  abolish 
:t  in  express  words.  The  one  ti^kt^  ^ta.Q.tvQ.a.11^^  Includea  the 
ther. 
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However  harraonions,  then,  Mr.  Douglas  and  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  may  be  in  theory,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  their 
harmony  would  not  survive  the  strain  of  a  practical  test. 
For  should  a  territorial  legislature,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr. 
Douglas's  logic,  denounce  against  any  species  of  property,  a 
condition  which  is  unequal  and  oppressive,  and  a  case  arising 
under  it,  comes  before  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  conceived, 
that  they  will  decree  that  a  territorial  legislature  cannot  do, 
by  knavish  circuity,  what  it  would  be  unconstitutional  te 
do  in  a  direct  way.  The  refusal  of  the  court  to  make  such 
a  decision,  would  be  equivalent  to  admitting  that  they  had 
no  real  pith  and  moment,  as  a  )K)wer  of  the  Government. 

But  to  set  aside  the  judgment  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  and 
allow  the  question  to  relapse  into  an  open  one.  On  first 
principles,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  claims  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
in  favor  of  the  legislature  of  Kansas,  can  be  sustained.  Ac* 
cording  to  our  theory  of  government,  a  legislature  is  a  politi* 
oal  body,  deriving  it^  life  and  powers  from  a  constitution. 
Thus,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  legislatures 
of  the  individual  States,  act  by  the  virtue  of  the  National 
and  the  State  constitutions.  The  legislature  of  Kansas  is 
competent  to  prescribe  laws  only  by  authority  of  the  organic 
act  which  erected  it  into  a  territory.  This  territorial  bill  is, 
then,  the  quasi-constitution  of  Kansas ;  and  Congress,  as  its 
framer,  stands  to  the  legislature  which  acts  under  it,  in  a 
relation  strongly  analogous  to  the  one  which  exists  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the  Uni* 
ted  States. 

The  territorial  legislature  is  therefore  the  creature  of  Con- 
gress,  and  is  the  representative  of  it,  in  the  sense  that  Con- 
gress is  the  representative  of  the  people  of  the  Republic. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  when  we  look  into  the  fundamental 
law  of  Kansas,  and  afterward  into  the  constitutional  powers 
of  Congress,  and  in  neither  find  a  warrant  for  doing  an  act 
which  the  legislature  of  Kansas  has  done,  we  must  regard  it 
as  sinful  a  blasphemy  against  true  republicanism,  as  if  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  were  to  undertake  to  do  a  thing 
which  the  people  themselves  had  not  the  right  to  do. 

The  lapse  in  Mr.  Douglas's  logic  on  this  matter,  has  ex- 
posed him  in  a  singular  inconsistency.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  which  assumes  for  Congress  the  power  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories.  Mr.  Douglas  repudiates, 
with  very  proper  and  distinguished  soorn ;  and  yet,  in  the 
territorial  legislature,  the  mere  offspring  of  a  congressional 
act,  he  discovers  the  prohibitive  power^  which  he  denies  to 
Congress. 
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10  the  oMenoe  of  Pederalitm,  diaga 
inoamation ;  it  pats  the  oreatme  just  iHm 
and  Mr.  Webster  would  have  always  pat  it, 

Mr.  Dooglas  assames  that  Kansas  is  irial 
States,  identioally  as  the  Ainerioan  oolonie 
England ;  and  that  shoald  Congress  treapasf 
administimtioa  of  Kansas,  she  would  have  4 
foroible  resistanoe.  Even  if  this  assumptiiii 
would  hardly  avail  to  meet  the  neoessities 
argument 

In  all  revolutions  there  are  two  parties.  1 
rebellious  Kansas,  there  would  be  the  peof 
the  people  of  the  United  States*  Orantingfj 
of  revolution,  as  oomraon  to  all  oommunitifli 
in  every  exercise  of  it,  a  question,  equal  ini 
anoe  with  the  right  itself;  and  that  is,  Whf 
properly  exercised  7  On  this  question,  eithf 
is  entitled  to  judge  for  itself;  and  therefor^ 
in  Kansas,  the  United  States  would  have  aij 

Kansas,  bestriding  the  diny  platform  fl 
Mr.  Douglas,  would  proclaim  herself  sovii 

(radiate  the  interferenoe  of  Congress  in  ang 
aws,  however  unoonstitutional,  and,  haviu] 
right  to  separate  herself  into  an  independen 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  on  the  i 
hold,  that  Kansas  was  a  simple  dependenoi 
nonage ;  that  they,  with  the  people  of  Ka 
prietors  of  its  vast  domain,  and,  therefore, 
in  its  administration ;  that  any  action,  on  i 
ritorial  legislature,  directed  against  any  cias 
tors,  would  be  in  fraud  of  just  rights,  and  oi 
vontion  of  the  General  Government ;  and  th 
tion,  thus  stimulated,  were  resisted  by  Kan 
<«hould  be  crushed  out  at  every  hazard,  ai 
tremity. 

It  is  believed  that  not  much  is  risked  in  i 
above  statement,  any  man,  who  is  honest, 
prejudiced  eyes,  would  applaud  the  positi 
:)eople  of  the  United  States. 

Nothing  said  above  can  be  construed  L 
right  of  revolution.     The  right  is  perfect, 
•rher  right,  is  subject  to  abuse.     It  is  easy 
••.'herein  a  territory  might  properly  exert 
)  'ght.     If,  for  exam\>Ve,  Coiv%\^«a  were  to 
i  ng  slaves  or  horaea,  oi  Vni\itfAsL\Sii%  %xi\ 
ccrritory  would  \>e  juistVf  ipio^oVeA.  \ft  wso^ 
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But,  whether  a  revolution  be.  rightfully  or  wrongfully 
aroused,  it  is  equally  a  dangerous  experiment.  If,  then, 
Kansas  chooses  to  grow  seditious,  she  does  it  at  her  peril.  If 
she  exercises  her  right  of  revolution,  and  establishes  her  in- 
dependence, she  may  thank  her  stars,  and  the  world  will  con- 
gratulate her  upon  a  most  miraculous  deliverance.  If  she 
fails,  and  comes  to  sorrow,  she  may  thank  Mr.  Douglas  and 
&lse  logic,  coupled,  perhaps,  with  some  lack  of  men  and 
cannon. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  been  misled  to  think,  that  the  South  con- 
siders there  is  any  essential  difference  between  negro  and 
other  property,  by  some  considerations  peculiar  to  negro 
property.  Against  it,  and  it  alone,  there  is  an  open,  un- 
unrelenting,  and  organized  hostility.  The  public  sentiment 
of  an  entire  section  is  inflamed  by  a  bitter  enmity  against  it. 
Thus,  it  is  necessarily  more  urgent  in  its  appeals  to  the 
Government  for  protection.  This  has  deceived  Mr.  Douglas 
into  concluding  that  we  separate  negroes  into  a  privileged 
kind  of  property,  whereas,  we  consider  it  to  be  exceptional, 
not  because  of  any  peculiarity  in  its  essence,  but  because  it 
is  warred  upon  with  an  exterminating  animosity. 

On  correct  reasoning.  Congress  is  the  department  having 
special  jurisdiction  over  all  squatter  sovereignty  difKculties. 
It  is  the  general  trustee  of  all  the  i^^tates,  to  administer  their 
common  property,  and  its  bounden  duty  is,  to  afford  full  pro- 
tection to  each  of  the  heirs.  As  a  logical  consequence  from 
this,  Congress  should  interpose,  and  set  aside  any  territorial 
law  which  conflicts  with,  and  pass  every  law  which  is  neces- 
sary to,  the  security  of  each  citizen  in  his  constitutional 
rights. 

To  this,  it  is  objected  by  many,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
risk  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  Congress ;  that  to  give  that 
body  jurisdiction  over  it,  woyld  be  to  put  it  under  the  absolute 
control  of  an  unfriendly  majority,  w  ho  might  legislate  for  the 
utter  destruction  of  slavery. 

To  this  objection  it  may  be  simply  answered,  that  the 
power  to  protect  does  not  necessarily  include  the  right  tu 
destroy  ;  and  that,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  such  a 
construction  is  positively  excluded,  by  the  recognition  of 
negroes  in  the  Constitution  as  property ;  an  act  of  Congress 
4estructive  of  negro  pro|)erty,  would  be  equally  destructive 
of  our  fundamental  law. 

For  reasons,  equally   valid  with  the  ones  on  which  these 
scruples  are  urged,  it  might  be  contended,  lVi«Lt\Jafc  Y^>««t\» 
lay  taxes,  the  power  to  declare  war,  1V»  ^N^«t  \o  \^\ga^»XA 
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nnaafe  in  its  hands.  Tne  same  system  < 
which  this  ohjeotion  foonds,  was,  in  the  di 
mentions  to  which  the  Constitation  was  orig 
adoptiony  waged  against  every  danse  of 
which  conferred  important  powers  on  Con 
an  opposition  prevailed^  Congress  would  have 
of  every  substantive  grant,  and  the  Cons 
ineffective  as  a  blank  piece  of  paper. 

The  same  political  balances  and  cheokSi  i 
of  the  people  in  their  ultimate  action,  which 
to  constitutional  legblation  on  other  subjec 
fluence  it,  with  reference  to  slavery  in  the  te 

Mr.  Douglas's  views  on  squatter  soverei 
the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  the  Son 
and  may  be  the  spoil  of  much  political  prosj 

In  his  extenufttion,  however,  it  must  be  all 
practical  interests,  his  ungracious  departure 
laith  is  utterly  without  significance.  "W 
ultimate  status  of  a  territory,  it  is  not  a  mal 
consequence,  whether  the  quecJtion  of  slavi 
by  the  territorial  legislature,  or  by  its  cons 
tion.  If  the  majority  want  slavery,  they 
they  don't  want  it,  they'll  reject  it.  Postp 
until  the  framing  of  the  constitution,  thougn 
is  of  small  importance  in  practice. 

The  history  of  the  last  three  or  four  ne^ 
Southern  mind  face  to  face  with  two  gre 
cannot  escape  a  knowledge  of,  if  it  would 
the  North,  having  the  surplus  population, 
strip  the  South  in  peopling  new  territories : 
as  the  prices  of  negroes  keep  them  out  of 
Northern  emigrants,  who  are  chiefly  poor 
new  territories  be  framed  into  free  Stat 
these  fact5  are  now  pressing  home  on  the 
finally  drive  her  to  the  true  solution  of  the 
tion ;  for  when  she  at  last  realizes  that  sle 
bo  constructed  on  the  basis  of  cheap  negroi 
to  reopen  the  trade  with  Africa. 
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ABT.  IV.-THE  EFFKCTS  OF  HIGH  PfilCBS  OF  SLAVES; 

CONSIDERED   IN    REFERENCE    TO   THE    INTERESTS    OF  AGRICULTDRB| 
OF    INDIVIDUALS,    AND   OF    THE    COMMONWEALTH    OF    VIRGINIA. 

'^  [Trb  followinj^  original  «ontributioii  from  the  pen  of  Edmnnd  Baffin,  the 
distinguished  agricultarist,  of  Virginia,  will  be  foand  to  ponets  great  interest. 
We  mast  postpone  for  a  month  or  two  the  eontinnation  of  Mr.  Rnffln^s  paper 
•n  the  Oolonization  Society,  on  aocoant  of  liidited  spaoe.— Ed.) 

In  regard  to  every  undertaking,  or  pursuit  of  business,  re* 
quiring  capital  for  the  prosecution,  it  would  be  admitted,  as 
a  general  proposition,  that  the  less  the  price  or  value  of  the 
stook  or  capital  required,  from  which  to  obtain  equal  amounts 
of  products,  the  greater  would  be  the  net  profit  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  of  every  investment  therein  made. 

But  though  this  truth,  stated  in  general  terms,  would  be 
universally  admitted,  and  without  question  or  doubt,  still  it 
would  be  excepted  to  by  many,  if  not  by  most  persons  in  Vir- 
ginia,  as  to  the  especially  important  subject  of  agricultural 
industry  and  investments.  For  such  exception  and  denial  are 
necessarily  implied  in  the  opinion  commonly  entertained,  that 
tiie  high  prices  of  lands,  and  of  slaves,  are  evidences  of  the 
prosperous  condition  of  agricultural  interests,  and  of  agricul- 
turists, in  the  localities  where  such  prices  prevaiL 

Land,  and  the  labor  required  for  its  culture,  constitute  the 
greater  proportion  of  all  agricultural  capital  employed.  Greatly 
expensive  as  these  are,  land  and  labor  (and  in  Virginia  it  is 
mainly  slave-labor),  are  but  the  most  important  of  the  mate- 
rials and  tools  essential  to  the  carrying  on  the  mechanical 
operations  of  tillage,  and  what  may  be*  considered  as  the  man- 
uiacturing  of  the  products  of  agriculture.  To  whomsoever 
may  be  about  to  invest  capital,  or  to  enlarge  his  previous 
amount  of  investment  in  the  business  of  agriculture,  the  less 
the  price  at  which  he  can  purchase  land  and  slaves  (they  being 
nearly  all  the  capital  required),  the  greater  will  be  his  profits 
in  the  production  of  like  amounts  of  crops,  if  sold  at  equal 
prices.  If  a  certain  farm,  with  a  certain  number  and  de- 
scription of  slaves,  were  bought  at  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
itnd  would  yield  annual  crops  for  sale  of  the  market  value  of 
Sour  thousand  dollars,  it  is  obvious  that  the  agricultural  net 
profit  would  be  very  far  greater  than  it  would  have  been  if  the 
same  property  had  cost,  and  was  worth  in  market  price,  forty 
thousand  dollar.Q. 
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The  error  of  o|Nnioo^  whidi  is  eooomiiMm  on  due  mMbjetk^m 
the  resalt  of  mistakinR  effects  br  okubob.  Tbe  increnad 
price  of  land  is  generallr  a  tme  indiestioii  of  m  pneetUmg  in. 
pioviiigy  prosperous,  and  profitable  condition  of  ngrioaUare  it 
that  looality.  Bot  a  preceding  increase  of  price  is  notevv 
denoe  of  either  still  improving,  continiioiis,  or  piuspeutifs 
fHofilable  retoms  of  agrionltore,  upon  tlie  tlien  iiioreaaeJ  pool 
of  land  and  cost  of  oapitaL 

The  ^rsatl J  inorsased  prices  of  slaves  do  not  (as  in  r^gnri 
to  lands)  even  offer  evidenee  that  their  preoedijig  profits  hafs 
jostified  the  advance  of  price,  bat  only  that  tlie  profits  ef 
slave  labor  in  game  locality  have  been  and  still  mre  great ;  iv 
slaves,  being  moveable,  will  be  ratsd  in  prioOf  not  by  tUr 
profits  in  their  actnal  location,  bnt  according  to  tlie  |ifofits  ia 
any  other  region  to  which  they  can  be  easily  tmnaftmi 
Thns  it  might  be,  that  while  the  profits  of  grain  tillage,  sod 
of  agricnltnre  generally,  in  Virginia,  woaUf-  yield  tlie  Issit 
profit,  the  prices  of  slaves  might  be  at  the  higheat  rate,  and 
also  their  profits  on  the  cotton  and  sogar-landa  of  the  mm 
Soothem  States. 

In  the  last  twenty  to  thirty  years,  both  agriooltaral  impioie- 
ment  and  profits  have  made  great  advances  in  Virgintt. 
Mainly  in  oon5!ieqQenoe  of  improvements  in  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness, the  prices  of  lands  have  greatly  advanced.  Let 
ns  suppose  that  this  advance  of  price,  on  the  general  average, 
to  be  equal  to  forty  per  cent.  (On  particular  fiirras  it  has  been 
full  two  hundred  per  cent.)  If  the  increase  of  net  profit  is  ad* 
vanced  (by  the  improvement  of  the  land)  in  equal  proportion 
to  its  market  price,  the  land  is  now  as  well  worth  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  to  a  present  buyer,  as  it  had  bc^n  at  first  worth 
one  hundred  to  the  former  owner  and  first  improver.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  worth  much  more,  if  additional  future  improve- 
ments are  still  in'oertain  prospect,  from  which  additional  prod* 
nets  and  still  greater  profits  may  be  hereafter  realized.  And 
so  far  as  such  prospective  improvements  enter  into  considenu 
tion,  and  make  part  of  a  present  valuation,  it  may  be  conceded 
that  the  increased  price  may  also  be  evidence  of  future  greater 
value,  as  well  as  of  preceding  and  present  good  products  and 
profits.  When  such  new  and  permanent  improvement,  and 
a  certain  income  therefrom,  have  been  made  manifest,  it  may 
be  a  safer,  and  therefore  a  better  investment,  to  buy  land  at 
the  latest  and  highest  price,  than  it  had  been  at  the  early  low 
price  before  the  improvements  of  fertility  had  been  made,  and 
^\en  their  feasibility  was  doubtful  or  totally  unknown.  Nev- 
eless,  it  is  not  \h.^\Q^  Vtw^^  >i>c^\.^^  vvx^xxu^^^^t^^^ 
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liie  landf(  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  production  and 
actual  value,  derived  more  profit  daring  the  process  and  prog- 
ress of  that  improvement,  than  they  or  their  successors  ooald 
do  at  the  later  time  of  highest  value  and  price,  and  maximum 
production  of  the  lands.  Further :  the  first  term  during  which 
the  lands  rose  (by  their  improved  production)  from  a  low  to  a 
high  market  price,  must  have  presented  a  more  prosperous 
and  more  profitable  condition  of  agriculture,  than  when,  after 
the  completion  of  their  improvement,  the  lands  had  reached 
their  highest  state  of  production  and  of  price. 

No  farmer  can  afford,  or  will  long  endure,  to  cultivate  land 
on  which  his  agricultural  and  other  products  regularly  fall 
short  of  yielding  a  fair  and  ordinary  interest  or  profit,  on  his  ' 
whole  capital  so  employed.  Negligence  of  calculation,  and 
ignorance  of  the  amount  of  loss,  may  cause  many  particular 
and  temporary  exceptions.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  men  will 
not  invest  capital,  nor  continue  previous  investments,  in  pur- 
suits which  do  not  yield  the  ordinary  safe  profits  of  capital. 
Therefore,  if  such  reiduction  of  profits  shall  occur  in  Virginia, 
the  first  effect  will  be  to  deter  persons,  as  new  undertakers, 
firom  investing  capital  in  agriculture ;  and  this  will  so  far  lessen 
tiie  demand  of  purchasers,  and  increase  the  supply  of  land 
offered  for  sale  beyond  the  effective  demand,  that  the  price  of 
land  must  fall,  as  a  certain  consequence.  So  would  the  price 
of  our  slaves  decline,  for  the  same  reason,  if  they  were  fixfd 
to  the  farm,  or  to  Virginia.  But  as  their  market  price  is 
regulated  entirely  by  the  demand  and  higher  appreciation  in 
the  more  Southern  States,  there  will  be  no  reduction  of  their 
selling  value,  for  removal,  because  of  the  lower  value  of  their 
labor  at  home  only. 

In  another  aspect  we  may  see  the  same  conclusion  reached. 
The  capital  of  the  farmer  in  Virginia  is  made  up  mainly  of 
land  and  slaves.  Of  this  compound  amount^  the  necessary 
slaves  constitute  a  large  proportion,  and  in  many  cases  the 
larger  proportion,  of  the  whole  mixed  investment  of  capital. 
Considered  merely  as  the  necessary  total  investment  in  farming 
stock,  and  while  yiekling  good  profits  on  the  whole  amount,  it 
matters  not  to  the  farmer  how  much  value  of  his  mixed  capital 
is  of  land,  and  how  much  of  slaves.  It  is  only  necessary  to  him 
that  the  two  together  shall  yield  good  and  sufficient  products 
and  profits  on  their  united  and  total  amount.  In  the  last 
fifteen  years  the  price  of  slaves  has  risen  full  one  hundred  per 
cent.  This  increase  of  their  price  has  not  been  caused  by  the 
actual  increase  of  the  value  of  their  labor  and  their  products 
at  homci  but  by  the  higher  value  and  greater  demand  ^ 


jarFMcrit  or  na  pmobs  op  ■ 


ftam  almNid*  EKde|»tiiigi  <li6ieiiMPe»  Ike  Am 
the  iiDpKOvad  fertility  aod  net  prodnote  of 
ttioreeaad  in  eqoal  proportion  widi  the  donh 
gf  slavee,  no  new  nnaertelcer  ooold  afibrd  1 
investment  in  egriooltore  in  Virginia,  withoi 
▼ailing  rednotibn  of  ooet  in  the  other  neeoeBa 
And  saoh  rednotion  can  only  be  fbondy  or  mm 
and  this  operation  (whioh  is  already  begun 
will  neoessarily  follow  and  inoraase  with  tb 
for  sale  exceeding  ihe  demand  of  new  pordi 
the  prices  for  slaves  have  already  exoeeoed  th 
labor  in  Yirginiai  so  for  that  exoess  has  aire 
*  demand  for  investments  in  agriooltoxet  and 
reduce  the  price  of  land.  And  the  more  i 
slaves  shall  rise,  still  more,  and  in  fall  proporl 
ate  further  to  lednoe  the  price  of  land,  and  t 
of  cultivation  (or  to  render  its  cultivation  mov 
cause  of  the  loss  (by  their  removal  to  the  Sou 
needed  for  cultivation  in  Virginia,  and  whic 
very  deficient  in  number. 

Probably  but  few  owners  of  slaves  have 
them  mereljf  on  the  consideration  that  it  woa 
able  to  sell  than  to  retain  them  as  laborers,  an 
capital.  But  whether  the  recourse  to  sale  is 
ed,  by  the  present  owners,  the  end  will  be  tl 
or  less  time.  At  the  present  high  prices  of  i 
takers  can  afford  to  make  new  aod  complete 
vestments.  No  such  case  has  occurred  withii 
or  information,  for  the  last  two  years.  It  is 
already  established  and  successful  farmers,  w] 
slaves  than  they  before  owned,  may  buy  a  fei 
great  defioieucies  of  labor,  and  to  prevent  g 
losses.  But  even  such  men  as  these  do  not,  ai 
ably,  buy  half  so  many  additional  slaves  as  tl 
for  their  labor,  and  as  they  would  buy,  if 
prices.  Consequently,  though  the  general  Am 
is  greater  than  would  be  supplied  by  all  the 
of  numbers  of  our  slaves,  the  home  market  d 
nothing,  compared  to  the  effective  Southern 
slaves.  Thus,  whenever  debt,  or  necessity,  oi 
ion  of  slaves  among  heirs,  compels  the  sale  i 
all  sold  must  be  sent  abroad.  It  is  supposed 
draft  and  deportation  thus  made  on  our  stooh 
in  number  all  the  increase  in  slaves  in  Yirginii 
This  loss  must  conUuuaU^  \tLei«a&A  with  thi 
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prodacing  causes,  and  with  increasing  rapidity ;  and  soooer 
or  later  the  operation  must  remove  so  many  of  our  slaves,  as 
necessarily  to  destroy  the  institution  of  negro  slavery  within  the 
limits  of  Virginia.  Every  successive  step  of  approach  to  this 
end  will  be  more  and  more  calamitous  to  the  eoonomicali 
social,  and  political  interests  of  this  commonwealth ;  and  the 
complete  consummation  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils  to 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  States,  of  which,  as  yet,  Virginia 
forms  an  integral  part,  in  sentiment,  interest,  and  in  institu- 
tions  and  policy. 

Some  persons,  even  in  Virginia,  and  at  this  late  day,  would 
deny  that  there  would  be  these  or  any  general  evils  produced 
by  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  Virginia,  by  this  (^ration  of 
gradual  sale  and  deportation.  To  tiie  holders  of  sudi  opinions, 
or  any  others  of  the  anti-slavery  school,  I  shall  not  oppose  a 
word  of  argument.  There  are  also  many  other  persons  who 
deem  that  the  highest  price  for  slaves  is  always  beneficial  to 
the  owners,  and  ti^at  any  injury  from  their  sale  abroad,  at  such 
high  prices,  if  in  numbers  short  of  the  annual  increase,  will 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  large  sums  thus  received 
by  the  sellers,  and  added  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity. Treating  this  merely  as  a  question  of  values  or  of 
economy,  I  will  estimate  nothing  on  the  score  of  feeling  and 
humanity,  and  the  disruption  of  all  the  ties  that  must  be 
caused  by  this  general,  though  gradual  and  long-continuing 
deportation  of  all  the  slave  "^pulation  of  Virginia.  But 
considering  the  question  merely  as  to  values,  and  without 
descending  to  details,  I  maintain  that  no  possible  increase  of 
market  price,  or  of  pecuniary  profit  to  the  seller  in  each  par- 
ticular case  of  the  sale  of  slaves,  can  compensate  the  common- 
wealth for  the  enormous  accompanying  evils,  even  if  these 
evils  were  merely  social  and  political.  But  to  reach  the  end— - 
of  the  removal  of  all  slaves  and  of  negro  slavery— which  some 
few  of  our  distinguished  politicians  and  political  editors  even 
DOW  look  forward  to  as  a  benefit— -our  people  and  common- 
wealth must  first  pass  through  various  otfier  conditions  of  loss 
and  calamity*— the  gradual  deprivation  of  necessary  agri- 
cultural labor — elands  reduced  more  and  more  in  price,  deprived 
of  necessary  means  for  fertilization,  badly  tilled,  and  much 
even  thrown  out  of  cultivationr— the  emigration  of  numerous 
slaveholders  and  agriculturists,  and  of  the  wealthier  and  most 
industrious  of  our  people,  because  agricultural  capital  in  Vir- 
ginia could  no  longer  yield  profit ;  and  the  general  deterioration, 
social,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  the  remaining  diminished 
population  of  the  State.     Even  the  latu  av^^p^'j  ^xA  «Q^3fe^\k« 
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tion  of  a  laboring  dass  of  foreignan  and  Yan 
a  new  popalation  (which  is  the  gnat  ooin| 
ezpected  and  pronuaed  by  anti-daTery  thoon 
eooid  not  be  made  way  £w  nor  effeotivdiy  invil 
prior  nearly  oomplete  removal  of  elaTe  labor, 
qnent  loweat  proetration  of  pricee  of  the  h 
poBperilyof  uie  still  existing  remnant  of  i 
tation.     When  a  descent  shall  have  beim  tiios 
fanner  properiy-holder  has  been  either  driven  a 
remaining,  it  is  true  that  a  new  colonizing  of 
wasted  territory  might  and  would  be  eflboted, 
which  it  is  one  of  the  important  benefits  of  * 
tnticHi  of  negro  slavery  to  keep  away  and  to 
I  vrill  not  attempt,  by  any  opposing  argnmei 
satisfieustion  of  those  persons  who  can  ima^ 
for  thus  destroying  the  present  population  an 
of  Virginia,  in  the  prospective  establishmeni 
of  calamity  and  desolation,  of  a  Yankee  oi 
territory  of  Virginia.    It  is  not  to  such  re 
remarks  areaddressed,  but  to  those  who,  like 
existing  institution  of  negro  slavery  to  be 
blessings,  and  that  its  removal,  by  any  mean 
be  an  unmixed  evil  and  a  curse  to  the  whok 

So  far,  reference  has  been  made  only  (or  e 
interests  and  results.     Let  us  now  consider 
bearing  on  private  or  individuaT  interests. 

Even  if  the  commonwealth  aliould  suffer 
the   loss   of  agricultural  labor,   in  the   gn 
eventual  prostration  of  the  price  of  lands,  io 
its  best  and  most  wealthy  peculation,  in  the 
up  of  the  sources  of  public  revenue,  and  so 
credit  if  not  also  State  solvency,  in  stac^ 
stifling  refinement  of  manners,  and  lowerin 
and  intellectual  station ;  still  it  would  be 
persons,  that  individual  slave-owners  at  lei 
the  existing  high  prices,  and  will  be  still  mi 
further  increase  of  the  foreign  demand  for,  a 
tation  of  slaves.     This  may  be  true  in  mar 
if  we  look  solely  to  the  immediate  inters 
individual  seller,  and  to  that  particular  tra 
only.     It  may  be  true,  and  permanently,  ir 
if  the  individual   seller  (by  early   emigra' 
shall  escape  being  involved  in  the  later  and 
his  country.     But  all  such  cases  will  form  b 
to  the  general  rule,  that  the  greatest  (sup( 
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of  individual  sellers  of  slaves  at  highest  prioes,  will  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  in  their  own  shares  of  the  remote  loss 
and  damage  inflicted  on  the  community  by  the  whole  system  of 
extensive  sale  and  deportation  of  slaves.  And  putting  aside  the 
effects  on  the  general  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
greatest  amount  of  gain  produced  by  the  high  prices  of  slaves 
to  their  individual  owners  are  not  so  great  as  the  amount  of 
disadvantage  and  loss,  produced  by  that  same  cause,  to  the 
interests  of  a  much  greater  number  of  other  individuals  and 
members  of  the  same  community. 

The  individuals  who  are  benefited  by  obtaining  prices  for 
slaves  too  great  to  be  afforded  by  any  persons  who  would  desire 
to  buy  here,  are  those  only  who  choose  or  are  compelled  to  sell 
slaves.  There  are  almost  no  slaveholders  and  farmers  who,  of 
their  own  choice,  would,  by  selling  some  of  their  slaves,  lessen 
the  amount  of  labor,  which  is  already  deficient  on  almost  every 
farm.  They  who  thus  make  partial  sales,  are  very  generally 
such  as  are  compelled  to  sell  because  of  improvidence,  bad* 
management,  and  consequent  debt,  or  other  great  necessity. 
No  persons  look  forward  to  sell,  and  so  to  profit  by  the  existing 
or  prospective  high  prices  of  slaves,  except  those  who  also  expect 
to  be  compelled  by  debt,  and  these  are  fewer,  by  many,  than 
the  number  who  will  be  actuaUy  so  compelled  at  later  times. 
Then  it  is  only  the  few  persons  who  expect  to  be  compelled  to 
sell  slaves  who  also  can  expect  to  obtain  any  pecuniary  gain 
from  the  highest  price  of  slaves.  To  all  other  persons,  more 
than  ten-fold  in  number,  high  price  is  either  of  no  operation, 
good  or  bad,  or  it  is  an  injury  and  an  obstacle  to  prevent  their 
obtaining  greater  pecuniary  gain  by  employing  more  slave 
labor.  To  the  farmer  and  slaveholder  of  oidinary  and  average 
industry  and  thrift,  whose  other  means  and  extent  of  labor 
increase  as  his  slaves  increase  by  procreation  and  growth,  who 
neither  desires  nor  expects  to  sell  or  to  buy  slaves,  but  only  to 
bequeath  those  which  he  possesses  and  their  increase  to  his 
children — it  is  clear  that  such  a  person  neither  gains  nor  loses 
by  high,  nor  would  lose  by  a  low  market  price  for  slaves.  They 
are  worth  to  him  the  actual  value  of  the  net  products  of  their 
labor  (which  he  cannot  dispense  with),  and  there  is  no  differ- 
ence to  his  income  or  interests  whether  his  best  slaves  would 
sell  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  for  but  five  hnn- 
dred  dollars.  If  a  man  so  situated  sells  a  vicious  slave,  he 
will  need  to  fill  his  vacant  place  by  the  purchase  of  one  more 
suitable,  and  still  there  will  be  neither  gain  nor  loss  in  the  rate 
of  price,  whether  both  are  high  or  both  are  low,  in  the  sale  and 
purchase. 
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But  boNiiifc  these  two  oliis.'irK  nf  fnrmurs  and  slnvfthfildi'ff, 
tiiere  ie  anottic^r,  tho  irHiriiljc.m  uf  \>-liifli  aro  the  nvmi  iiKlni<trHitw, 
tiiriving,  siiil  tif  mwt  utility  and  bcni^fit  tu  their  owintry.  J 
Theao,  by  th«  oimtiiiiKyl  vxt^ndinf;  of  Uieir  Bgnotrltural  iia*  I 
ptovementa  iinil  labors,  ncod  more  !iiiivcs  than  thfly  pa»i<.'jw,  and ' 
yet  cannot  niTdrd  to  biiy  tiipm  bccunso  of  theiif  oxorbitaut 
{irioes.  If  to  bo  bonght  at  Iowpt  and  retnuntirating  prnv*, 
thes«  nion  alono  would  buy  as  many  slavwe  as  wonki  be  unld 
by  all  tiio  improvidpnt  and  nftocwit^iiis  owners,  and  thns  there 
Would  bo  rotuinod  to  tho  comnionwoalth,  and  tranhforred  to 
the  most  profitablo  servioe,  all  the  labvtr  that  is  now  I«rt  and  is 
(K>  greatly  noodoiL  There  arc  now  in  Virginia,  otpii  of  those 
■Ircady  alaveholdars,  t«n  men  of  this  moat  useful  class,  who 
trould  bo  glad  to  buy  and  employ  more  sieves,  whore  there  is 
ono  of  the  inilebtad  or  improvidont  rla«s  who  is  compelled  to 
sell.  And  moro  slavoN  iiro  nowlwi,  and  would  be  bonght  and 
tetainod  by  residotitj*,  if  ut  low  |>rio«K,  than  are  now  sold  and 
•sent  abroad  to  olitnin  tha  prosunt  high  prions.  To  say  nothing 
of  higher  oonsidorations,  ami  public  or  general  int«r«s<t*, 
the  benefit  that  would  enure  to  indivkliial  buyers  from  groutly 
and  ponunnontly  reduced  priotwi  ffw  fulaves,  would  be  mneh 
greater  than  would  thereby  bo  li^ist  in  prioe  to  all  the  indiviJ- 
aale  who  are  sellers. 

Bat  even  this  is  but  a  very  oontraoted  view  and  comparism 
of  the  private  interests  at  stakt — and  of  the  balance  of  benefit 
tiiat  would  aoome,  first  to  private  individuals,  and  through 
Hiem  to  the  community.  The  fort^oing  estimate  and  oompar- 
isoo  of  interests  were  limited  to  actual  tlave-owners.  But  tho 
lumber  of  slava^owners  would  be  greatly  inoreased  (perhaps 
donbled),  if  the  prices  of  slaves  were  greatly  reduced.  It  ii 
not  needed  to  set  forth  the  advantages  to  the  commonwealth, 
•nd  to  the  slaveholding  interest,  of  increasing  the  number  of 
additional  proprietors  of  slaves.  And  besides  all  such  new 
reoruits  to  the  slaveholding  interest,  every  other  man  in  the 
commonwealth,  ndio  expected  or  hoped  to  be  able  to  become 
a  slaveholder  at  any  future  time,  would  deem  his  wishes  and 
interest  forwarded  and  served  by  such  redaction  of  the  market 
prioe  of  slaves,  as  would  offer  the  only  ground  on  whiofa  to 
rest  his  hopes. 

But  there  are  many  persons  who,  even  while  admitting  Out 

troth  of  more  or  less  (and  even  of  the  whole)  of  tho  positioiM 

here  assumed,  still  will  claim,  as  a  great  gain  and  profit,  he 

■wivate  and  public,  to  Virginia,  the  lei^e  amount  of  mor 

eived  for  tlie  slaves  annu^ly  sold  and  carried  to  the  Sot 

pose  tlie  numWi  bo  lemo'J^i^  te  ^  "aa-w  »X.  "Qofc  -wi* 
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twenty  thousand  a  year,  and  they  being  mostly  of  the  moTe 
valuable  classes,  may  be  averaged  at  eight  hundred  dollars, 
making  the  total  amount  of  purchase  money  sixteen  millions 
of  dollars  a  year.     Whatever  evils  and  sufferings  may  be  in« 
oident  to  these  sales,  it  is  conceded  by  most  persons,   and 
scarcely  denied  by  any,  that  the  money  thus  received   is,  at 
least,  so  much  profit  to  the  sellers,  and  to  the  commonwealth, 
in  the  same  manner  as  would  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  any 
other  production  of  agriculture.     This  I  deny.     Such  would 
indeed  be  true,  if  the  slaves  sold  were  all  surplus,  and  not 
needed  either  for  the  service  of  their  owners  or  the  benefit  of 
the  commonwealth.     But  such  is  not  the  caA,  in  any  respect. 
Crops  sold  and  exported  are  entirely  surplus,  and  every  dollar's 
worth  sent  away  is  so  much  gain  to  the  individual  producer 
and  to  the  pubUo  interests.     And  any  portion  of  such  surplus^ 
that  was  held  back  from  sale  (or  as  profitable  use  or  con« 
sumption),  would  be  so  much  of  waste  and  dead  loss  to  the 
producer  and  to  the  country.     Also  of  the  gracing  and  fat- 
tening animals,  which  constitute  the  great  agricultural  prod- 
nets   of  the  western  portion    of   Virginia,  the   annual  sales 
are  strictly  confined  to  the  surplus  animals,  of  which  the  re- 
moval does  not  detract  from  the  present  productive  value,  or 
the  future  increase  of  the  numbers  retained  on  each  farm.     It 
is  an  old  calumny,  often  repeated  in  England  and  by  North- 
ern abolitionists,  that  negroes  are  bred  and  reared  in  these 
older  Southern  States  for  sale,  and  that  the  surplus  individu- 
als were  annually  selected  for  market,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  grazier  selects  his  beasts  for  sale.     If  this  charge 
were  as  entirely  true  as  it  is  entirely  false,  h6wever  odious,  ab- 
horrent, and  indefensible  would  be  the  practice,  it  yet  might 
be  truly  claimed  as  being  profitable  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
operation.     For  in  that  case  only  surplus  and  therefore  (at 
home)  useless  slaves  would  be  sold — and  the  number  so  ab- 
stracted could  never  encroach  on  the  amount  of  slave  labor 
required  for   the  most  profitable  tillage  of  our   State;    and, 
therefore,  if  these  motives  and  objects,  and  these  only,  opera- 
ted to  sell  our  slaves  abroad,  there  would  be  now,  and  perhaps 
for  many  years  to  come,  a  complete  cessation  of  all  sales  of 
slaves  for  exportation.     For  the  proper  tillage  and  improve- 
ment of  our  own  lands,  and  other  uses  at  home,  now  require, 
and  could  advantageously  employ  (if  to  be  bought  at  fair 
prices),  every  slave  that  is  now  sent  out  of  the  State.     The 
actual  sales  are  rarely  induced  because  the  slaves  sold  were 
surplus  to  the  owners — and  never  because  they  are  surplus  to 
the  commonwealth.     It  is  the  debt  or  necessity  of  the  owners, 
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that  leaves  to  them  no  ohoice,  but  to  sell  some  ol 
and  it  is  their  much  greater  value  and  price 
forbids  other  persons  here  from  buying  and  retai 
that  are  sold  and  carried  away.  And  when  sui 
are  compelled,  the  selected  suDJects  for  sale  are 
plus,  or  the  least  useful  individual  slaves,  but 
most  efficient  young  laborers,  of  both  sexes,  bee 
command  the  highest  market  prices.  Further 
not  made  by  owners,  or  from  farmers,  where  sla 
supplied,  and  where  any  loss  of  hands  would 
but  most  generally  where  labor  was  previously 
both  to  the  land  and  to  the  owner. 

Another  view  will  serve  more  clearly  to  dispi 
pecuniary  gain  to  the  commonwealth  from  the 
It  is  a  fact,  known  to  every  man  of  observal 
gence,  that  labor  is  greatly  deGcient  in  all  Vir| 
cially  in  the  rich  western  counties,  which,  for 
scarcely  yet  yield  in  the  proportion  of  one  tent 
city.     There  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  Virginia  < 
slave  labor  is  not  needed,  and  could  be  profital 
the  improvement  and  tillage  of  the  fields.     Fc 
ten  times  the  present  number  of  slaves  are  r 
bought  at  low  price)  could   be  advantageous! 
both  private  and  public  interests.     Under  suck 
the  removal  of  every  slave  from  the  State  is 
loss  of  the  value  of  the  service  or  hire  of  such 
the  amount  of  additional  crop  or  other  produ( 
of  such  slave  would  have  made  if  retained,  an 
been  made,  because  of  his  removal  and  the  defi 
of  so  much  labor.     A  young  negro  man  may  i 
a  year  for  $130  and  his  maintenance  ;  and  h 
to  all  the  oth(jr  capital  of  a  farm  that  needed 
probably  add  not  less  than  $300  to  the  net  sal 
the  farm.     If,  then,  this  slave  were  removed 
and,  of  course,  so  much  lai)or  as  he  would  ha 
omitted,  the  annual  loss  to  the  farm,  and  to  the 
would  not  be  merely  $130,  the  market  price 
the  $300,  the  value  of  what  would  have  been 
of  his  year's  labor.     Again  :  Suppose  that  a  1 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  double  prices,  to  sell 
horses  and  other  plough  teams,  though  he  wo 
replace  them   for  a  year.     It  is  obvious  that 
loss  would  not  be  the  fair  value,  or  price  of  1: 
iorses  and  other  workiw^  te^^twvs  for  a  year, 
the  crop  which  he  would  ia\\  \jq  rcv^V^  \ftt  ^ 
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labor,  and  which  would  amount  to  very  muoh  more  than  either 
double  or  quadruple  prioes  for  the  animals  he  sold.  Now,  the 
sale  of  every  useful  slave  from  Virginia  is,  in  like  manner,  a 
loss  to  the  commonwealth  of  all  the  net  products  of  the  labor 
of  such  slave  if  remaining.  Such  labor  cannot  be  replaced  for 
the  State  ;  and  therefore  the  loss  continues  for  all  the  time  that 
the  laborer,  if  retained,  would  have  been  useful.  Four  years, 
estimated  at  $300  of  net  products  so  lost,  would  amount  to 
91)200,  or  about  the  highest  present  price  for  young  and  able 
men.  According  to  these  views,  the  highest  prices  yet  ob- 
tained from  the  foreign  purchasers  of  our  slaves  have  never 
left  a  profit  to  the  State,  or  produced  pecuniary  benefit  to 
general  interests.  And  even  if  prices  should  still  continue  to 
increase,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  and  to  dread,  until 
they  reach  $2,000  or  more  for  the  best  laborers,  or  $1,200  for 
the  general  average  of  ages  and  sexes,  these  prices,  though 
necessarily  operating  to  remove  every  slave  from  Virginia,  will 
still  cause  loss  to  agricultural  and  general  interests,  in  every 
particular  sale— and  finally  render  the  State  a  desert  and  a 
Tuin.  R. 

Hanovih  Co.,  Viroin'ia. 

[NoTR. — The  remarks  offered  in  the  foregoing  argament,  on  the  oanses  and 
effects  of  high  and  low  prices  of  lands,  and  on  the  napposed  fatore  and  general 
substitution  of  free  labor  in  Virginia,  were  but  incidental  to  the  main  proposi- 
tion, and  therefore  were  treated  as  concisely  as  possible.  These  subjects  will 
be  resumed  in  another  article,  and  discussed  more  fully,  as  their  importance 
deserves.] 


ART.  V.-UNIFOllM  POSTAGE,  RAILROADS,  TKLEGRAPHS, 

FASHIONS,  ETC. 

[What  the  author  of  **  Cannibals  All  "  writes  and  sends  us,  we  publish  without 
hesitation,  knowing  him  to  be  a  bold,  fearless,  ingenuous,  learned,  though  some- 
what eccentric  writer.  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  an  argament 
with  him,  where  our  opinions  differ,  and  the  points  of  difference  are  not  few, 
being  satisfied  that  his  views  are  original,  intereetiug,  and  so  far  as  the  political 
and  social  bodies  politic  are  involved,  to  say  the  least,  not  unhcalthful.  In  his 
war&ro  upon  what  is  called  '* modern  progress*'  and  the  "isms**  which 
attend  it,  he  wUl  no  doubt  have  the  sympathies  of  the  enlightened  everywhere, 
however  they  may  hesitate  to  follow  him  in  all  the  wanderings  of  his  wit  and 
bnmor  and  philosophy.  Our  own  opinions  upon  measures  and  things,  are  ex- 
pTMBcd  sufficiently  often  to  be  well  nndentood  by  the  readers  of  the  Rkviiw.  ] 

All  modem  discoveries  in  physical  science,  and  all  modem 
inventions  and  improvementa  in  mooiukBiOBi  ooiia^xvsL^NstfsQL^^nQL* 
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oentre  in  begetting  oentralization— centralizatii 
power,  of  skill,  of  taste,  of  thought,  fashion,  1 
gence,  and   civilization.     Human   progress  d 
making  the  poor  poorer,  the  ignorant  more  ignoi 
and  the  criminal  more  vile  and  debased,  and  ii 
riches  of  the  wealthy  and  the  learning  of  the  h 
is  power,  and  its  power  is  ten-fold  increased 
provements,  especially  in  locomotion  and  intort 
Capital  naturally  and  greedily  appropriates  t 
good  things  of  life.    *It  locates  itself  in  large 
means  of  the  profits  of  trade,  robs  the  countr 
its  smaller  towns,  its  schools,  its  manufacturin 
skill,  its  intellect,  and  of  all  save  its  manual 
centralization  which  it  begets  does  not  end  hei 
lessly  robs  the  poor  laborers,  in  the  large  citi 
sides,  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  as  it  does  the 
eatins^  Chinese  or  the  oppressed  Hindoos.     Mod 
under  the  banner  of  free  trade,  first  robs  th 
enrich  a  few  centres  of  trade,  and  then,  by  i 
centralization,  pinches,  nay,  almost  starves,  ni 
populations  of  the  large  cities  where  it  has  t 
dence,  in  order  to  build  up  more  than  prince] 
few  vulgar,  cunning,  selfish  millionaires. 

Our  postage  laws  are  admirably   contrivec 
doubt   intended,  to  facilitati3  these  processes  : 
South  ;    secondly,   to  rob   the  o|)eratives  of  1 
finally,  to   make   fortunes  for   a   few  puffing 
mammoth  establishments,  engaged  in   varioi 
large  cities  at  the  North.     The  Southern  presi 
em   book-trade    should    look    to    this    matter 
of  our  postage  laws  is  most  obvious  in  its  eff 
terests,  but  ultimately  it  affects  injuriously  all 
ests  ;  and  those  injurious  effects  are  greatly  in( 
of  railroads  and  telegraphs.     Letter  postage 
books  are  uniform  in  amount  throughout  tl 
The  Grovcrnment  undertakes  to  carry  freifrl 
freight — for  sixteen  cents  a  pound,  from  New 
nia,  and  charges  sixteen  cents  per  pound  for  1 
if  carried  only  ten  miles.     The  New- York  me 
catalogues  of  their  complete   assortments  of 
merchandise  to  all  quarters  of  the  Union  ;  a 
wants  a  book,  being  charged  no  more  postagi 
house  in   New- York   than  to  one  in  his  own 
sure  to  send  to  New- York  for  it,  because  his  n 
seller  may  not  have  it,  or,  if  he  has,  the  iniq 
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laws  charge  him  as  mnch  for  remitting  the  book  twenty  miles 
as  they  charge  the  New-York  merchant  for  sending  it  three 
thousand  miles.  Small  towns  draw  their  support  from  cus- 
tomers close  around  them ;  large  ones,  from  the  whole  Union. 
These  laws  rob  the  poor,  to  give  to  the  rich ;  oppress  the  weak, 
to  benefit  the  strong  ;  ruin  the  small  towns,  to  build  up  the 
large  ones.  The  railroads  do  all  they  can  to  help  carry  out 
this  iniquitous  policy,  and  charge  sometimes  rates  five  times 
MS  high  to  their  neighbors,  who  travel  short  distances  within 
their  own  Statue,  as  to  foreigners  who  travel  long  distances,  to 
tiie  great  cities  of  the  North.  The  great  Northern  houses  send 
forth  their  puffs,  advertisements,  circulars,  and  drununers,  for 
half-price,  be>cause  they  send  them  long  distances.  Central- 
ization  is  the  daughter  of  that  Southern  goddess.  Free  Trade  ; 
and  centralization  will  be  petted  and  fostered  by  the  Southern 
delegation,  who  are  free  trade  men,  until  a  new  generation  of 
men  is  sent  to  Congress  from  the  South.  YHien  Doctor  Harvey 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  not  a  single  physician 
in  London  over  forty  years  of  age  could  possibly  understand 
it,  or  would  even  believe  it.  We  don't  write  for  either  the 
masses  or  the  old  fogies,  for  the  masses  cannot  understand 
ns,  and  the  old  fogies  are  so  wedded  to  their  idols  that  they 
ttill  not  understand  us.  We  write  for  the  intelligent  young 
and  middle-aged,  and  for  an  appreciative  posterity. 

We  don't  expect  or  wash  to  be  read  at  any  time  by  the 
masses.  They  never  have  read  and  never  will  read  a  well- 
written  work  or  production,  because  they  can  neither  under- 
stand nor  appreciate  what  is  well  written.  They  do  not  read 
Shakspoare,  nor  the  Bible,  nor  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
nor  any  book  which  requires  an  effort  of  thought.  They 
delight  in  novels,  and  like  the  lowest^  such  as  Dickens's  and 
Smolletfs  and  Fieldins^'s;  but  the  only  novel  (if  novel  it  may  be 
called)  which  they  do  not  read,  is  Don  Quixote ;  and  that  is 
the  only  one  ever  written  which  deserves  to  be  read.  Half  the 
graduates  of  our  colleges  belong  to  the  ma.sses.  They  are 
lashed  through  the  classics  at  school,  but  never  recur  to  them 
after  leaving  school.  They  prefer  bawdy  novels  and  pictorial 
newspapers. 

Under  the  system  we  are  describing,  Northern  pictorial  papers 
fleece  the  South  out  of  thousands,  by  publishing  the  disgusting 
details  of  ordinary  atrocities,  and  out  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
for  murder  in  high  life.     The  circulation  of  half  the  Northern 

Spers  that  come  South,  is  an  offence  "  Contra  bonos  mores  !^ 
lere  are  plenty  of  able  and  decent  publications  at  the  Northp 
hat  it  is  only  the  '*  cheap  and  vile,"  **made  to  sell,"  that  circulate 
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|argi?!y.  It  is  thn  same  t^ase  with  Northern  iiiauaffictnror!<  of  <tU  _ 
kUiiis;  ucjuB  but  tJw  most  iiiditToreut  aro  brouglit  into  tiw  i^outhr 
^n  market.  TliQ  piiUiug  uod  drumtiiing  Hyatein,  whicli  )>t^gan 
at  tike  Nortli,  and  which  is  being  imitatoil  and  followed  at  the 
'  South,  iimlfus  that  wliich  is  most  v.'ort]ilct<N  thu  aioet  popular 
And  profitable.  Grout  ^tatestiion,  greut  writerv,  groat  Lnvcn- 
itions,  are  but  humbugs,  created,  inflated  and  pulmed  upon 
the  public,  by  cheap  pupors,  cbeau  postage,  oheap  railroads, 
■  tolegruphs,  free  trade,  and  other  modern  improvemeuU,  Cheap 
Oterature  is  a  curse,  becauw!  to  circulate  estonsively  and  nmke 
Jorgu  profit*!,  it  iidapt«  itself  to  the  lowest  taetes,  the  loweet 
^fommtioii,  and  the  lowest  8tat«  of  nioraUty.  Its  catalogue  <^ 
eriniex  and  it«  ubauotiiticK  suit  ileprtivod  or  vitiated  ta^teti,  auJ 
fts  fioiiuns  help  gruwn-iip  diildrun  to  understand  what  wuuU 
Otburwiso  h<3  umatiiUigiblc  to  ihum.  A  Northern  paper  give* 
k  writLT,  moimfaottirod  into  reputation  apd  celebrity  by  anto. 
betlont  pulling,  many  thoUKinds  for  weekly  articles.  The 
BTticles  are  tame  aiid  atupid  in  tho  uxocss,  nnd  iiitelliutjut 
mL-n  wnnd.T  nt  the  wlitor'^  Wly.  Thi^y  for-;rt  (hiil  tlw  wi>rld  \» 
not  lii.ni.'  n\)i-<(  i(itriliL;.Tif  m.n,  Imt  vhirllv  (if 'lull  lui'l  i-ti-iM/it 
m.'ii.  r\,<-  nnu*:n^.-  :iri,l  ih--  pidiir.-  i-kus,-  lli,-  niillu-n.  aii-l 
put  money  in  the  pocket  of  the  editor.  Pictorial  books  used 
only  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  lillle  children— they  hare 
found  their  way  to  the  bands  of  big  children. 

The  Southern  press  Is,  so  far  as  we  know,  moral,  respectfol, 
decent,  and  gentlemanly,  in  its  tone.  It  contains  no  pictures,  no 
humbugs,  no  trickery  of  any  kind.  It  is  addressed  to  readera, 
a  large  majority  of  whom  are  intelligent,  moral,  religious,  and 
conservative,  and  who  would  indignantly  repel  such  stuff  as 
that  which  oozes  from  the  depraved  press  of  the  North. 

But  while  most  men  at  the  South  who  read  are  mortl, 
religious,  intelligent,  and  conservative,  we  have,  scattered  here 
and  there,  many  weak  and  vicious  people,  whose  minds  can  only 
be  afTeoted  through  the  medium  of  a  picture,  and  whose  tastw 
can  only  be  gratified  by  reading  the  profane,  the  obscene,  the 
destructive,  agrarian,  and  horrible.  The  postage  laws  ars 
admirably  adapted  to  pander  to  such  weak  minds  aud  snoh 
depraved  tastes,  and  to  build  up  Northern  oitiea,  at  the  expense 
A»f  the  youth. 

The  whigs  say,  a  protective  tariff  will  set  things  right.  Such 
a  tariff  does  cut  off  much  that  is  vile,  useless,  and  noxious,  from 
Europe,  but  it  aggravates  the  disease  it  was  intended  to  cui^. 
by  flooding  us  with  worse  oommoditiea  and  a  worse  Uteratoift 
'rom  the  North  than  Europe  can  furnish.      The  Deiuoo^ 

claim,  "  Demand  ■wiW  «^i:ia.X»  wt^"i»  te»  ^k&sv  -vii,  % 

s  basineasV  ^  .       .  -         ^ 
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Why,  the  disease  under  which  we  suffer,  is  but  free  trade, 
and  if  we  can  exclude  free  trade  we  exclude  the  foul  literature 
and  the  worthless  manufactures  of  the  North  that  afflict  the 
South  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  There  is  no  danger  that  this 
olass  of  literature  can  arise  and  be  supported  in  the  South. 
The  number  of  readers  of  such  stuff  is  too  small  to  defray  the 
expense  of  publication. 

One  measure  of  relief  would  be  fairly  and  honestly  to  charge 
postage  according  to  weight  and  distance.  Another,  for  each  of 
the  iSouthem  States  to  tax  heavily  all  foreign  books  and  period- 
icals and  manufactures.  Ano&er,  to  dissolve  the  Union. 
Then,  the  tariff  necessary  to  support  government,  would  build 
up  manufactures,  and  centres  of  trade,  thought,  and  fashion, 
at  the  South,  besides  excluding  the  vicious  foreign  literature 
wiih  which  we  are  now  deluged.  We  greatly  prefer  the  State 
protective  or  texin^  system.  By  it,  we  have  excluded  the 
pedlars,  showmen,  and  itinerant  clock-venders,  and  foreign  free 
negroes  ;  and  by  it  we  can  exclude  whatever  we  please.  It  is 
safer  than  disunion,  equally  efficient,  and  involves  no  breach  of 
the  Constitution. 

Massachusette  has  nullified  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  is 
carrying  on  war  from  the  stump  and  the  leoture*room,  from  her 
press,  and  her  courte,  and  legislative  halls,  against  ns  and  our 
institutions.  We  admit  her  right  to  nullify  the  laws  of  the 
Union ;  we  admit  her  right  to  exclude  us  and  our  slaves  fn»n  her 
territory  ;  we  admit  her  separate  nationality,  and  all  the  righte 
incident  and  perteining  to  separate  nationality.  If  she  thinks 
slavery  a  great  sin,  if  she  thinks  ite  presence  in  her  territory  a 
moral  evil  or  pest,  if  she  thinks  Souliiemers  hold  opinions  caU 
oulated  to  injure  the  morals  of  her  people,  and  to  subvert  her 
social  institutions,  she  is  right,  very  right,  to  exclude  Southerners 
and  their  slaves  from  her  domain.  Nay,  she  should  go  farther, 
not  only  exclude  Southerners  (as  South  Cardina  has  free 
negroes),  but  should  also  exclude  Southern  products,  and  pro- 
hibit all  trade  with  the  infected  South. 

But  let  her  recollect  that  two  can  play  at  this  game ;  that  the 
Southern  States  are  separate  nations,  with  all  the  righte  per* 
taining  to  nationality  ;  that  they  too  can  nullify  ;  th^t  they 
may,  and  are  in  duty  bound  to,  adopt  such  measures,  and 
enact  such  laws,  as  will  secure  the  safety  of  their  social  int^ti* 
tations,  preserve  the  morals  of  their  people,  'iUSi  insure  the 
possession  of  their  property.  Massachusette  white  men  are 
more  dangerous  incendiaries  than  Massachusette  free  negroes, 
and  if  we  may  exclude  the  latter,  "  a  fortiori*^  may  we  ex- 
diode  the  former.     We  oan  without  breach  of  the  Federal 


CoDstitatiDni  out  off  wM  tnule  wifh  HaaBseln 
oomaa  with  her  oiiiMiuL  We  may  pntiitiii  \ 
pritoniiient,  every  oitiaaa  o[  the  Soath  who  ^ 
Hterchandiae  from  Maenohasettei  every  one  « 
or  other  ertiokB  to  Manaohneetts,  every  ooe  wi 
ohneettiy  oends  a  Mid  to  sobool  in  HaenohiM 
teacher,  artisan,  or  laborer  from  Mawaohva 
or  a»ooiates  with  a  H aesaohnoetts  man  or  wo 
we  may  do,  and  no  federal  authority  can  infe 
ns  and  our  awn  eiUzen9*  All  tiiie  we  may  d^ 
of  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitation ;  fon 
ments  vrere  intended  to  protoot  Btete  jnuperty 
tntioDs,  and  to  carry  into  praotioal  eiteot  the  i 
fsnoe.  We  have  began  the  work.  South  Oi 
the  weak  and  harmlees  free  negroes,  **  die  flies 
we  shall  gather  courage  to  attack  the  waspej 
kees!  ^ 

These  roeasores  woold  finrm  part  of  the 
protection,  a  system  tiuit  odmite  of  ^rarioos 
adaptotion  and  applicatioD.  But  Proteciiom 
old  party  leaders  at  tiie  South.  Free  trade  an 
not  '*  Protection  and  Southern  righto,"  is  theii 
^8  /aire,"  Let  alone—Do  noUiing,  "  Pas  tro 
their  cherif^hed  philosophy. 

If  the  old  fogies,  sitting  like  an  inoubus  oo 
not  permit  her  to  protect  herself  in  the  Unio 
so  would  violate  the  teachings  of  political  eoi 
the  name  of  reason,  common  sense,  and  patrii 
we  are  out  of  it  the  better.  In  the  Unioi 
trade  system,  the  South  is,  and  must  continu< 
of  Homer's  heroes,  "  The  food  for  cunning  Y« 
keeping  Englishmen."  Out  of  it,  she  wouk 
lightened,  and  independent. 

No  people  have  more  individual  pride  and 
Southerners ;  none  are  so  wholly  destitute 
respect  and  self-appreciation.  And  for  wl 
cause  they  are  the  victims  of  free  trade,  wb 
their  purses  and  their  minds;  because  H 
manufactures,  their  books,  their  thoughte,  tl 
from  abroad.  They  read  only  English  am 
and  learn  from  them  to  admire  and  ape  "s 
Northern,  and  to  despise  what  is  Southei 
Wright  very  truly  shows  that  England  invi 
political  economy,  in  order  that,  having  mc 
and  knowledge  of  trade,  than  other  nations, 
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or  get  advantage,  of  all  with  whcmi  «he  traded.  We,  at  her 
bidding,  teaoh  a  science  which  not  only  impoverishes  us  and 
nnoivilizes  us,  but  which  is  directly  at  war  with  our  social 
institutions. 

Political  economy  is  but  the  science  of  free  society.  It 
arose  as  a  fact  and  a  system  so  soon  as  serfdom  was  abolished 
in  Europe,  and  men  were  placed  in  seemingly  equal,  but  actu- 
ally competitive  and  antagonistic  relations ;  when  the  irre- 
sponsible, selfish,  unfeeling  dominion  of  capital  was  substitu- 
ted for  the  responsible,  humane,  God-ordained,  natural,  and 
affectionate  relation  of  master  and  slave.  It  existed  as  a  fact 
for  centuries  before  Adam  Smith  promulged  it  as  a  philosophy. 
He  but  described  and  justified  what  he  saw  in  active  opera- 
tion around  him.  We  dare  any  political  economist  to  attempt 
to  deny  and  refute  these  propositions. 

If  it  be  a  true  sy%tem  of  philosophy,  then  is  our  social  sys- 
tem radically  wrong.  In  teaching  it,  we  but  teach  abolition, 
for  it  is  the  philosophy  of  abolition,  and  grew  out  of  abolition. 
We  could  give  abundant  proof  that  our  positions  are  the  prev- 
alent doctrines  of  enlightened  men  of  all  parties,  but  readers 
of  ordinary  historical  information  will  need  no  such  proof 
We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  citation  of  a  single  recent 
authority. 

In  an  article  in  the  North  British  Review  for  August, 
1858,  entitled,  "  Stat«  Papers,  The  Reformation  Period," 
page  32,  American  Edition,  we  find  the  following  language  ; 
and  ask  Southern  free  trade  statesmen  and  Southern  profes- 
sors of  political  economy,  if  it  be  not  true,  and,  if  true,  if 
they  are  not  assiduously  inculcating  and  teaching  abolition 
— at  least  in  the  germ  ? 

**  The  dismemberment  of  Fendftlism  hftring  opened  the  way  for  the  riM  of 
eommercial  activity,  the  eomraercial  relatifm  of  master  ana  workman  wia 
rather  created  than  clianged  by  the  new  order  of  things.  Bnt  the  agricultural 
relation  of  landholder  and  peasant  was  one  that  had  snl>sisted  for  ages — which 
had  survived  revolutions  and  change*  of  dynasty,  and  to  which  that  gradual 
onlooAing  of  the  old  feudal  bondage  was  the  greatest  of  the  changes  by  which 
it  had  lHH;n  overtaken.  The  obligations  of  slavery  held  in  bondage  alike 
slaveholder  and  slave,  and  thus  the  destruction  of  the  feudal  bond  which  linked 
tliera  together,  was  the  removal  of  a  yoke  to  both  landholder  and  peasant. 
The  {K'asant  wa»  frt^l  from  very  niucb  of  the  old  physical  tyranny,  and  th«a 
left  more  like  a  free  agent,  and  less  like  a  more  fixture  to  the  £irm  on  which 
he  vraj<  l>om.  But  hf  %taa  not  only  freed  from,  the  feudal  yoke ;  he  also  tost  tkt 
feudal  protection.  When  the  bonds  were  broken  which  made  him  the  eerf  of 
landholders,  the  tie  was  riven  whieh  bound  him  to  the  land.  If  the  lanilholdar 
lost  the  l>enefit8  of  hi^  lordship,  he  ri'^tigned  with  them  it«  dutii's  and  obligtp 
dons.  The  peajiant,  now  no  longer  a  s<»rf,  had  no  longer  the  serfs  riirht  to  be 
maintaiucil  by  the  landholder;  being  freied  from  hia  attachment  to  the  soil,  hs 
could  uo  longer,  with  equal  right,  ciauii  his  tuftenanoe  from  it.    But  Uiil  bolh 
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pMsant  and  landholder  were  mniiuiny  af  dependent  on  caeb  other  m  befora. 
The  land  of  the  landholder  would  be  nnproanctive  without  the  labor  of  the 
peasant,  and  the  peneant  had  no  means  of  unbsistence  except  in  the  performance 
of  those  Terr  services  to  the  landholder,  which,  as  a  serf,  he  was  compelled  to 
perform,  llhus.  the  bond  between  them  bein^  broken,  l>oth  clasaea  were  thrown 
Dack  upon  the  cold  justice  of  the  lawt  of  po'itical  eamomu — laws  representing  the 
mere  balance  of  clashing  mterests,  and  founded  essentiallj  upon  tlie  selfeshneu 
^f  human  nature  T* 

Such  is  the  birth,  origin,  and  character  of  Political  Eccm* 
omy. 

We  write  "  currente  calamoy^^  and  have  overlooked  the  cen- 
tralizing inflaence  of  fashion,  when  combined  with  and  aid- 
ing modern  physical  inventions,  and  mechanical  improvements, 
in  stimulating  free  trade.  The  South  originates  no  fashions, 
but  imports  them  all  from  abroad.  She  reads,  eats,  drinks, 
and  wears,  not  what  she  thinks  good  or  convenient,  nor  what 
is  g^XKl,  appropriate,  beautiful,  or  convenient,  but  gives  fine 
prices  for  unsuitable  things,  because  the  fashions  of  Paris, 
London,  and  New- York,  require  her  to  use  them.  Fashion  is 
a  powerful  helpmate  to  free  trade  in  fleecing  the  South.  She 
should  have  her  own  fashions.  The  true  remedy  and  cor- 
rective is,  to  counteract  centralization  from  without^  by  build- 
ing up  centralization  within. 


ART.  VI.-TUETHUKK  WILLIAM  AND  MAKY  ALCMNI  PBESIDENTSOP 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  known  to  the  public  that,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  the?  one  huiidnjtl  and  sixty-sLxth  anniversary  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  C()lle<^e,  at  Williainsbur^h,  Virginia,  was  cele- 
brated by  an  oration  from  Ex-President  Jolm  Tyler,  by  a  poem 
from  k^aint-George  Tucker,  by  certain  demonstrations  on  the 
part  of  the  twf)  literary  societies  of  the  college,  and  by  a  din- 
ner at  the  old  Ral(Mgh  Hotel,  where,  in  answer  to  the  regular 
toasts,  various  speecihes  were  made,  by  (rovernor  Wise  and 
others.  The  proceedings  throughout,  judging  from  what  we 
hear,  were  int43nsely  intere^sting.  The  oration,  the  poem,  the 
speeches,  all  were  of  the  deepest  historical  value,  not  only  to 
the  immediate  locality,  the  college,  and  the  State  of  Virginia, 
but  also  to  the  entire  country :  and  that  which  invested  thera 
with  a  more  pmfound  im|>ortance  was  the  destruction  by  fire, 
a  few  days  before  the  celebration,  of  the  college  building  and 
library,  valued  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  building 
as  erected  in  1721,  aft«t  a  ^x^iVvowss  ^^5»\xKvaNAa\\.  \i>j  ^^ 
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1719,  of  the  original,  modeled  after  Oxford,  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren ;  and  the  library  had  been  presented  chiefly  by  the  various 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  best  theological 
library  in  the  Union,  and  many  editions  were  of  the  costliest 
description,  to  be  obtained  now  neither  through  favor,  nor  for 
money. 

This  college  assumed  its  present  name  in  1692,  under  an  en- 
dowment from  King  WiUiam  and  Queen  Mary,  and,  dating  from 
that  period,  is  the  oldest  institution  of  learning  in  the  tJnited 
States  with  the  exception  of  Harvard.  But  its  earliest  endow- 
ment, under  the  name  of  Henrico  College,  was  in  the  year  1619, 
before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth.  Its  Catalogue 
of  Alumni  presents  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  divines,  jurists,  warriors, 
and  statesmen,  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  institution  of  learn- 
ing of  the  same  ago  in  the  world ;  and  regarding  the  limited 
number  of  her  matriculates  in  comparison  with  the  more  nume- 
rous lists  of  other  universities,  it  is  wonderful  to  behold  the 
array  of  her  great  names.  The  Jeffersons,  Monroes,  Tylers, 
Marshalls,  Madisons,  Harrisons,  TazewelLs,  Wythes,  Blands, 
Roanes,  Rives,  Randolphs,  Scotts,  Croghans,  Leighs,  Archers, 
Johnsons,  Munfords,  Murrays,  Nicholas's,  Bibbs,  Crittendens, 
Lawsons,  Crumps,  Prestons,  Oldens,  Lightfoots,  Braxtons,  Car- 
ters, J^tanards,  Pages,  Cloptons,  Byrds,  Jones's,  Lewis's,  Travis's, 
Browns,  Burwells,  Tuckers,  Taylors,  Saunders's,  Masons,  Fair- 
fax's, Wallers,  and  many  others^  among  the  most  glorious  that 
have  graced  our  country's  annals  before,  during,  and  since  the 
Revolution,  are  to  be  found  among  her  children.  By  the  terms 
of  the  endowment  made  by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
she  was  given  the  oflice  and  profits  of  the  surveyor-generalship 
of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  and  she  first  made  Washington  her 
surveyor  and  afterward  her  chancellor.  At  the  present  time 
Ex-President  Tyler  is  her  rector ;  and  she  is  to  be  resurrected 
on  her  ancient  foundations. 

We  understand  that  the  proceedings  of  the  16th  Febmary 
were  reported  in  full  for  the  New- York  Herald  by  a  meml)er  of 
the  rej)ortorial  corps  of  that  paper ;  that,  in  fact,  this  person 
applied  to  and  obtained  from  Mr.  Tyler  a  copy  of  his  oration,  and 
from  Mr.  Tucker  a  copy  of  his  poem,  before  the  public  proceed- 
ings took  place.  Why  have  not  these  proceedings  been  given  to 
the  country,  with  all  their  wealth  of  hLstory  and  deep  iinjiort  to 
the  college?  It  is  evident  a  heavy  responsibility  ri'ssts  some- 
where for  the  failure.  From  the  brief  notes  with  which  we  have 
been  hirnishod,  we  take  pleasure  in  transferring  to  our  pages 
Hie  significant  remarks  made  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  present 
at  the  dinner  at  the  Raleigh,  in  response  to  the  seventh  regular 
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toast    We  do  this,  beoaofle  they  seDteotioualy 
WBooiated  with  this  oolleg6»  whiohf  in  itael^  ep 
•dmiratioQ  and  gratitode  of  the  wfaob  ooant 
tMjmciallfi  command  the  uriom  camideratim 
We  would  be  highly  gratified,  and  otheia  douh 
to  see  in  print  those  made  by  Mr.  Grigsby  and 
both  of  whom'praoeded  the  qpeaker  we  shall  qia 
appears  firom  his  remarks,  had  for  the  most  p 
interesting  gromid  of  the  septiment  assigned  to 
the  memories  of  the  <^|x>/foJEra///  Itwasintha 
mistake,  that  some  of  the  most  daring  and  oo 
oeedings  eonnected  with  the  BeTolutioii  ooemr 
1775,  mider  the  lead  of  Patriok  Heniy  and 
Lee.    It  was  in  that  hall,  we  beUeye,  that  in 
House  of  Burgesses  had  been  dismiBsed  by 
firom  their  chamber  in  the  Capitol,  its  membc 
a  general  convention  of  the  People,  and  passed 
^<  Declaration  of  American  Rights."    And  it  ^ 
lieve,  that,  in  1775,  when  Loi^  Dunmoro  agai 
House  of  Burgesses,  fnr  what  he  oonceiyed  ti 
proceedings,  they  again  assembled  on  their  ind 
sonal  responsibility,  and  passed  their  memorabh 
Hon  aclsy^^  together  with  other  measures  no 
History  tolls  us,  if  not  this,  something  like 
hall;  and  such  a  theme  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G 
ernor  Wise  must  have  been  treated  in  a  m 
We  deeply  regret  the  failure  in  the  publication  c 
and  we  still  hope  to  have  them.     In  the  mea 
our  readers  the  pregnant  facts  to  which  we  1 
contained,  according  to  our  notes,  in  the  remarl 
to  the  seventh  regular  toast,  viz. : 


"The  next  resular  totst  was  *  The  Old  Apollo! 

Liberty  and  to  memory.     In  the  days  of  the  lievolution  it  n 

of  Freedom  and  Independence  ;  and  its  patriot  spirit  ctu 

Mary,  was  enshrined  upon  her  altars,  and  has  been  always  f 

of  her  sons.* 

**  The  f^entleman  to  whom  this  sentiment  was  assigned,  r 

"  Mr.  President :  In  the  course  of  a  life  not  altogethei 

often  had  reason  to  congratulate  myself  on  the  good  providei 

ed  me  out  of  peril  and  difficulty,  iHit  never  more  than  on  th 

When,  on  taking  my  seat  at  this  table,  I  first  received  the 

announced,  with  the  request  I  would  respond  to  it.   I  saw, 

braced  a  history  and  a  memory  that  made  me  tremble  in  tb 

surpassing  the  delineating  power  of  roy  unpractised  tongue. 

years  past,  since  the  time  I  last   looked  on  this  old  hall.  liv« 

action  ratli4>r  than  words,  and  lost  the  habit  of  post-prandial  n 

Bot  meet  the  requiremente  of  the  theme  presented.     But,  n 

pU&ng  me  seventh  on  the  Visl«  \  \\a^e  been  so  fortunate  as  1 

9JiJbject  by  our  excellent  fciend  ^i.  Cxn^%y|,  wA  V)  «Kt  ^i^ 
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Wiie.  History  and  the  mates  have  been  the  constant  and  familiar  companions  of 
Mr.  Oiigsby,  and  from  him  you  have  received  a  narration  of  thiN  Hall  I  may  not 
riTal :  while  the  eloquent  treat  received  from  Governor  Wise,  glitterinir  with.the 
memories  that  surround  us  here,  reminds  me  of  the  splendid  romplimrnt  paid 
bj  Thucydides,  at  the  Court  of  Sparta,  to  Pericles  of  Athens — and  which  [  here 
pay  to  him — *  when  I  throw  him  in  the  wrettling  rimg^^  said  ThucydiJes,  ^he  claim$ 
that  he  threw  me,  andper&uade*  the  people  to  heUete  him.*  It  woufd  he  presumption 
in  me  to  speak  to  a  subject  they  have  spoken  to,  and  I  am  relieved  from  the  embar- 
nssraent  that  possessed  me  through  the  exemption  they  have  thus  extended  to  me. 
But  without  this,  the  whole  matter  of  the  sentunent  before  me  has  been  exhausted 
by  the  magnificent  oration  and  beautiful  po«m  of  the  m«>mitig,  and  nothing  ia 
left  for  me  to  do  with  propriety,  save  to  congratulate  myself  on  being  once  more 
in  tbifl  Hall,  and  especially  on  so  memorable  an  occasion  as  the  present. 

**  It  is  true,  sir,  if  I  wss  fond  of  hearing  the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  and  by 
taking  to  myself  an  inexcusable  latitude,  I  miffht,  perhaps,  recur  to  reminiscencee 
of  a  general  character,  as  yet  untouched  ;  for  nere,  as  Byron  says  of  Rome, 

*  W«  fo  stumbling  nrer  rseollsetioim.' 

Bnt  At  this  late  hour,  and  after  all  we  have  beard,  it  would  be  an  unpar- 
donable license  for  me  to  take.  I  may  not  be  cooAured,  however,  for  ealling 
your  attention  to  one  special  faot  associated  with  the  sentiment  announced, 
which  lia«  been,  I  believe,  nnconiinented  upon ;  and  in  bein^  left  by  my  distin* 
guii»lie<l  predecessors  this  single  incident  tor  expatiation,  I  again  consider  my- 
self most  fortunate.  Yon  have  heard  it  said  already,  that  witliin  the  chambers 
once  enclosed  by  yonder  smoking  rnin,  were  educated,  in  John  Marshall,  the 
ablest  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Stotes,  and,  in  Winfield  Seott,  the  greatest 
captain  of  the  age.  (Applause.)  Through  tbera  the  patriot  spirit  of  this  hall, 
enshrined  upon  the  altars  of  William  and  Mary,  has  oeen  duly  reflect*^.  But 
that  spirit^  so  enshrined,  has  been  still  further  reflected,  in  a  more  exalted  manner 
if  possible,  through  tii k  thrrk  WiLLtAM  and  Mart  ALrvN i  PRMinRXTS  or  the 
Ukitiu)  i:^TATni.  (Loudmpplau*e.)  I  eaXl  jroar  attention,  flrsi,  to  the  fiiot,  that, 
of  all  your  presidents  and  statesmen,  with  the  exception  of  Washington-^ 
and  lie*was  the  surveyor  and  then  the  chancellor  of  William  and  Mary— our 
eonntr}*  is  indebted  more  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe,  and  John'Tyler, 
for  the  true  adjustment  of  onr  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  for  tlie  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution,  for  the  extension  of  our  institutions,  the  develop* 
ment  of  onr  resources,  the  strengthening  of  onr  power,  and  the  ex]»ansion  of  onr 
groatnees,  than  to  any  and  all  otliers  whatever.  (Loud  appUvte,)  In  the 
aecond  place.  I  call  your  attention  to  tlie  further  fact,  that,  of  all  your  P^iai- 
dents  and  statesmen,  with  tlie  exception  of  Washington,  these  thre4>  William 
Mid  Mar}'  Alumni  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  cSone,  while  magnifying  the 
riches,  the  [>ower,  the  greatness,  and  the  glory  of  the  Union,  never  lost*  sight  of 
the  importance  of  maintaining,  in  their  full  integrity,  and  in  full  and  perfect  eo* 
equality  within  the  Confederacy,  the  Soutliern  or  suiveholding  section  of  States. 
(Kepeated  afiplause.)  Through  Mr.  Jefferson  you  obtained  the  Louisiana  pnr* 
ehase.  embracing  Louisiana  proper,  Arkansas,  lliissouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
Nebroi^ka,  Oregon,  and  Wai«Iiington,  tof^ethcr  with  the  mautha  of  the  MtMsiM-sippi, 
Through  Mr.  Monroe  you  obtained  Florida,  tofcether  with  the  ktya  to  the  OiUf 
tf  Merito,  And  through  Mr.  Tyler  you  obtained  Texas,  together  with  the  momop' 
oly  of  the.  cotton  plant.  {Loud  and  prolonged  applavse,)  Not  to  mention  other 
great  ticU  of  statesmanship,  connectiH]  with  l>oth  our  foreign  and  domei»Uc  pol- 
icy, that  characterized  tli<}  a^lministrations  of  each  of  these  celebrated  men,  these 
Acquisitions  and  measures,  viewed,  by  themaelvea,  in  the  light  of  their  value  to 
onr  comiuerce,  onr  inanufactnn'i*,  ami  onr  agriculture,  and  regarded  in  the  light 
of  their  oons4*rvative  and  preser\'ativc  influences  on  the  Union,  and  considered 
in  the  licrht  of  tiieir  vast  and  mighty  national  sequences,  as  rt^gards  the  whole 
world,  whotlier  in  time  of  war,  or  whether  in  time  of  |>eaee,  justly  entitle  them 
to  the  nio<it  conrt|iienouH  niches  in  onr  temple  of  fame,  hallow  the  spirit  and  the 
memory  of  thii*  hall,  nnd  call  aloud  on  all  the  people  Ibr  gratitude  to  tbem, 
and  toold  William  and  Mary.  {R  peated  and  long-ronttuuid  a^fUu»t\ 
**In  conclusion,  Mr.  Preaitient,  I  beg  leaxe  W  ofbr  'ijou^iMnXMXMbT&S^TK^asr^ 
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for  that  to  which  T  have  esaayed  to  speak,  .aecoropftnied  by  ft  single  remark. 
In  times  post,  when  this  hall  was  fresh  with  the  memories  that  cluster  so  thieklj 
around   it  ^^  when  tlione  eminent  patriots  of  the  Revolatioo,  retiring  from  the 

Honsc  "" 

on 

Eight, 

among  them,  in  the  course  of  his  fervid  eloqucnoe,  propheticaUy  exclaimed  that, 
*  he  could  hear  in  the  atmosphere  the  clangor  of  arms  at  the  Xorth,*  and 
forthwith  came  'the  news  of  the  strife  at  Lexing^n.  and  the  battle  of  Ban- 
ker Hill.  The  sound  from  the  North  then  was  the  sound  of  men  daring  to 
be  free  and  stmggling  against  oppression.  Then  and  thus  was  this  hall  intds 
glorious  to  liWrty,  and  sacred  to  memory.  (Applause*)  Sir!  when  a  similar 
sound  from  the  North  shall  be  heard  in  this  hall  again — and  I  fancy  Ihtt 
even  now  I  hear  it — that  sound  will  not  be  the  thunder  wave  of  freemen  fierce- 
ly warring  for  liberty  and  human  right,  but  it  will  be  the  muffled  tread  of 
agrarian  legions  marching  down  upon  the  scattered  forces  of  conservatism: 
— it  will  be  the  charge  of  the  majority-rule  against  the  minority-right  :— 
the  remorseless  onslaught  of  numerical  power  to  crush  out  constitutioosl 
principle.     And,  in  view  of  this  hour,  and  this  contingency,  I  give  yon — 

*•  Tlie  Alumni  of  William  and  Mary !  May  they  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  l>e  animated  by  the  patriot  spirit,  and  the  genius  of  Lit>eKy  that  in- 
habiU  this  hall !"     {Drunk  standing.) 
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Notwithstanding  the  true  principles  of  grape  culture  are  so 
little  understood  by  the  community  at  large,  no  department  of 
agriculture  has  been  more  carefully  investigated,  more  dis- 
tinctly defined,  and  reduced  to  scientific  principles.  Since 
Virgil  wrote  his  masterly  treatise  upon  the  habits  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  the  principles  which  should  govern  its  culture 
have  been  within  the  reach  of  all  who  would  investigate  the 
structure  of  this  plant,  and  learn  the  soil  and  climate  adapted 
to  its  perfect  development.  And,  indeed,  it  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise,  as  the  vine  has  occupied  so  prominent  a  position  in 
the  husbandry  of  almost  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  ancient 
and  modern  times 

Since   Noah   planted   a  vineyard,  the  vine  has  followed  the 

E regress  of  husbandry  and  civilization  throughout  India,  Ara- 
ia,  Palestine,  and  Southern  Europe.  It  holds  an  important 
place  in  the  history  of  those  seats  of  ancient  civilization  and 
progress.  The  **  vine-clad  hilP'  occupied  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion in  every  landscape,  and  the  juice  of  the  grape  had  ite 
place  at  the  social  board  and  ruled  the  joys  of  the  banquet 
hall.  While  it  held  so  important  a  position  among  the  nations, 
its  value  led  the  ablest  minds  to  investigate  its  habits  and 

*  Tlio  viihI  imvortanro  of  i\\'\*  %ya\\'y^\.  \T\duc.«<l  m«  io  msk'^  -iilmtlnn  tg 

the  fattw  showing  \\\^  a*\ap\ivUou  u\  \\v*  «o\\ %.tA <Nfer~ 
grape.    The  rtt^ulU  ot  tV\%tt«  \ii'<i«AU{(,»WoTAM«' 
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dednoe  Ihe  best  modes  of  calture  from  the  experience  of  the 
many  engaged  in  the  pleasant  pursuit.  Solomon  investigated 
the  properties  of  the  vine,  and  Virgil  gave  so  excellent  a 
treatise  upon  its  habits  and  culture,  that  the  investigations 
and  experience  of  the  last  two  thousand  years  have  added  but 
little  to  the  knowledge  then  possessed. 

Since  then  the  habits  of  the  vine,  and  the  modes  of  culture 
best. adapted  to  it,  have  been  so  carefully  determined,  and  so 
thoroughly  established  by  the  experience  of  the  last  four 
thousand  years,  it  only  remains  for  the  cultivators  of  our 
time^  to  investigate  the  modes  of  culture  so  long  and  so 
successfully  practised  in  India  and  the  countries  bordering 
upon  the  Mediterranean  ;  to  inquire  how  far  the  varieties  there 
cultivated,  and  the  culture  there  adapted,  will  succeed  in 
other  localities  ;  to  determine  whether  some  new  varieties  may 
not  succeed  better  in  other  climates  and  soils ;  and  what  modi* 
fications  of  culture  will  seizure  the  highest  degree  of  success 
in  the  various  soils  and  climates  to  which  we  would  introduce 
the  vine. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  success  of  the  grape  depends  upon  the 
mutual  adaptation  of  both  soil  and  climate.  In  places  where 
the  soil  has  all  the  requisite  properties,  the  climate  may  be 
such  as  to  prevent  full  success ;  as  in  many  parts  of  New- 
England,  where  the  climate  is  too  cold,  and  in  England, 
where  it  is  too  moist.  In  many  localities  in  Southern  Europe, 
the  soil  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  full  success  of  the  vincy 
though  the  climate  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Soil, — According  to  Virgil*  and  the  best  authors  who  have 
followed  him,  the  soil  should  be  warm,  light,  dry,  and  rich  in 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  especially  potash,  soda,  lime,  and 
wuignesia.  The  best  vines  have  been  grownt  upon  soils  of  this 
description ;  and  when  any  of  these  qualities  have  been  want- 
ing, the  most  skilful  vine-growers  have  supplied  the 
deficiency  by  artificial  means.  Hence  Virgril  directs  to  place 
''  porous  stones  and  rough  shells"  in  the  trenches — ^the  stones 
and  shells  to  loosen  the  soil  and  perfect  the  drainage,  the 
shells  to  supply  the  deficit  of  lime. 

The  vine  has  ever  succeeded  the  best,  other  things  being 
^ual,  in  a  calcareous  soil.  The  best  vineyards  upon  the 
Rhine,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Missouri,  are  upon  soils  rich  in  lime ; 
and,  according  to  D^Orbigny,  the  wines  from  silch  vineyards  in 
Prance  are  "  more  lively  and  spirituous." 

•  G«or ,  Ub.  H.,  linet  917-  321  and  968  — **  OpHma  fmtri  artm  mT*.** 

t The  fre.tt  rine  at  Windii^r  Park  vaa  plaaUd  ttij  y«an  avo.   ^ Va  WAC^  «K|%Vc<A.A^:a^ 
tej,  **  it  pro  hiced  2,000  Urf  traoehcf  of  macniftMiit  ftap«s  ft\\«^  %\iou^'«fc  W*\\^xi%^»«^^ 
wtU,  mad  bMd  •  nUm  two  Awi  niiM  laeliM  la  eircamtarcaM .    *IIVm  ^ovtex  Va  ^^i«^NX  t^'v^M 
t,  iHrki,  dff,  mad  Mkmil0t9» 
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Tho  ehemioal  compoaitioa  of  a  plant  tlao 
dioations  of  the  mineral  ingredientt  of  the  aoi 


giown  on  nvo  duierent  sons,    xne  feraic 
dnsively,  what  mineral  aabatanoes  are  denu 
feotion  of  the  vine : 


PotMh 

Soda 

lime. 

]bfii6«ia 

Oxide  of  Iron  . . . 
Pboaphorte  AcM, 
Sulphuric  Acid. . 
Chlorino 
SQiea. 


•  •  •  ■  •  ■ 


•  •  •  • 


Total. 


Percentage  of  Ash  in  drj 
twigs 


i 


^£ 


17  82 
S8.60 
89.76 
9.78 
4.12 
6.S0 
1.96 
1.8S 
1.55 


(B^^ 


100. 


2.835 


25.24 
2.74 

40.79 
7.49 
1.52 

19  89 
2.88 
0.5S 


100 


2.689 


84.18 

8.08 

89.97 

466 
0.16 
16.85 
2.16 
0.59 
1.45 


100.11 


2.525 


l\ 


These  analyses  show  that  potash^  soda,  tin 
phosphoric   acid,  enter  largely  into  the   oo 
vine,  and  that  grapes  will  suooeed  best  on 
materials.     The  other  ingredients  are  suoh 
nearly^ll  soils,  and  may  be  left  out  of  our  in 

It  is  a  welUestablished  prinoiple  of  veget 
lime  may  supply  the  place  of  soda  and  potasi 
in  some  plants.  The  following  analyses  o 
localities  show  this  to  lie  true  of  the  vine  als 

I. 


Alkaliei 45.82 . 

Lime 29  95, 


If,  therefore,  soda  and  potash  be  defioiei 
places  may  be  partially  supplied  by  lime,  n 
sufficient  quantities. 

Climate. — The  success  of  the  grape  on  th 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  show  their  adapti 
in  which  the  winters  are  short  and  mild,  and 
temperate  and  ec^uable.     lu  ^k^  \ot^AXL  V^ 
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grape  attains  great  perfeotion,  it  is  nerer  exposed  to  pinohing 
oold  or  baming  heat,  or  to  any  Yery  sudden  changes  from  one 
to  the  other.  But  the  great  profasion  and  the  excellence  of  the 
grapes  in  India,  at  Candahar  and  Gabui,  *^  the  sanny  home  of 
the  grape,"  indicate  an  ability  to  reach  perfection  in  spite  of 
sudden  changes  from  extreme  cold  to  burning  heat.  ^'  In  no 
part  of  the  world,''  says  Lindley,  '^  are  the  grapes  more  delicious 
than  in  Candahar  and  Cabul ;"  and  yet  the  traveller  speaks 
of  the  ^'  Mter  cold  wind  and  blazing  firen  at  nighty^*  and  the 
*'  burning  sun  by  day,''  in  March,  and  the  sun's  heat  at  140^ 
in  May,  where  the  grapes  ripen  as  early  as  June. 

We  may  conclude  then  that  the  grape  will,  under  favor- 
able  circumstances,  reach  the  greatest  perfection,  though  ex« 
posed  to  sudden  changes  and  extremes  of  heat  and  oold. 

Having  ascertained  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  best 
adapted  to  the  successful  culture  of  the  vine,  it  has  beeh  my 
aim  to  determine  how  far  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  Mis- 
eouri ;  to  what  extent  and  with  what  success  the  vine  may  be 
cultivated  in  our  State,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
its  cultivation. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  accurate  data  for  our  conclu- 
sions, our  investigations  have  been  directed  to  the  following 
subjects : 

1.  The  characters  and  habits  of  all  our  native  vines,  and 
the  soils  on  which  they  succeed  best,  have  been  carefully 
noted. 

2.  Five  persons^  have  been  appointed  to  make  raeteoro- 
logical  observations :  one  at  iSpringfield  in  the  southwest,  one 
at  Cape  Girardeau  in  the  southeast,  one  at  Palmyra  in  the 
northeast,  one  at  St.  Joseph  in  the  northwest,  and  one.  at  Co- 
lumbia  in  the  centre,  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  river.M^hese 
observers  have  been  supplied  with  the  very  best  instrumental 
and  they  have  made  and  recorded  their  olMervations  according 
to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

S.  The  experience  of  our  most  successful  vine-growers  has 
been  collected,  and  the  results  carefully  compared  with  the 
conclusions  derived  from  our  examinations  of  the  climate,  soils, 
and  wild  vines  of  the  State. 

4.  The  soils  of  the  State  have  been  carefully  observed,  and 
the  varieties  collected  and  committed  to  a  meet  skilful  chemist 
lor  full  and  accurate  analyses. 

•  It  girt*  me  great  ple*^ure  to  boar  testimony  to  the  diniiiterMted  labor*  of  tboiie  who  hmrm 
■o  falthrullv  ob»erv<Ml  anJ  recorded  the' ni«teorulO|fical  phenomena  at  the  atationa  abora 
■««Md.  Our  SUte  will  bo  nnder  uMnj  obligatiana  to  tho  Ror.  G.  P.  Oominfa,  of  St.  Paart 
College,  Palmyra;  lier.  James  Knoud,  of  8t.  Vinreat'a  Collego.  Ca^e  l»\c«xd«Ma\  \.  W. 
BUi>hen«.  K*q.,  of  8priDgfl.>ld ;  X.  B.  Neely,  A.  M.,,  of  lYie  ftt  )owv>e^  Vk\^  ^V«»«\\  ^  '  ^" 
M.  B.  mil,  al  C9lumhu,  who  hara  aade  iha  obMrraUona  %.\  \:d«\T  w^«c^\»<»XS\\m. 
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NaUve  Orapee. — The  growth  and  frait  of  oor  nativo  viiMi 
give  as  moet  important  indieatioiia  of  the  adaptaticm  of  our 
•oil  and  olinnate  to  the  oaltivation  of  the  grape.  The  fdlow- 
ing  species  have  been  observedi  and  the  growthi  hahitSi  and 
fruit  of  each  variety,  have  been  carefally  examined. 

1.  YrnS  LABRUSCA,  JUrh.    Fox  Grwft  of  tlie  Koitlieni  Stetat. 

This  Tine  ii  abmidttit  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  atteioa  to  a  Teiy  hi)gf 
fiae*  in  our  rieh  allnvial  bottoms  and  on  oar  best  upland  seila ;  bttfc  tlie  Tinss  ef 
a  smaller  sise,  whioh  grow  upon  tbe  dry  ridges,  on  the  deeliTitica  of  the  Uuft 
(es^oially  those  of  the  Magnesia  Limestone),  and  on  the  tains  of  the  debris  at 
their  bases,  exhibits  a  hcalUiy,  firm  grow^  and  produee  an  abnndnnoe  of  fins 
fruit.  The  grapes  found  in  these  ioealitks  are  Jaignr,  and  tha  pulp  ia  msn 
jniej  and  pMatable. 

Many  well-known  and  excellent  varietiea  of  grape  now  in  enltiTation  was 
derived  from  this  speeies.  The  IsaMa,  Cmtmoia,  SekmyUtiO^  mad  Blmtt^,  an 
the  most  esteemed. 

8.  VrrnS  iSSTIYAUS,  MUkx,    aummer  (Tn^t. 

This,  like  the  preoeding,  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  is  donbflM 
the  largest  of  all  our  toms.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  oljoeta  in  onr  msg- 
nifieeni  forests.  While  the  stem*  like  a  huse  cable,  hanm  anspended  from  tM 
limbs  of  the  largest  trees,  the  branehes,  clothed  in  nch  fouage,  and  often  loadsd 
with  fruit,  hang  in  graeefrii  festoons  over  the  highest  boogns.  But  the  vina 
growing  on  the  thin  soils  of  our  limestone  ridges  and  blnn,  and  oa  the  lossi 
debris  at  their  bases,  where  they  are  more  exi>Med  to  the  air  and  tha  aaa»  pr^ 
duce  a  greater  abundance  of  the  very  best  fruit 

3.  VITI3  CORDIFOLIA.  Michx.     WinUr  or  Frost  Grape, 

This  vine  is  widely  diffused  through  tlie  State ;  but  it  is  not  so  large  as  the 
Fox  or  the  Uoiuuier  Gra|>e.     ItD  fruit  is  small  and  acerb. 

4.  VITUS  RIPAKIA,  MUhx.     Riter  Grape. 

Tliis  grape  is  partial  to  Uie  alluvial  soils  along  tbe  margins  of  our  streami. 
It  grown  to  a  large  size. 

{Mutcadine  of  the  West,  and  Fox  Grafe, 
according  to  Elliott,  of  the  Soutbestt- 
em  States. 

It  iB  mo8t  abnndont  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  It  grows  verv  huge 
and  produces  abundantly.  Its  fruit  is  very  much  esteemed.  The  cuftiTated 
Scuppcrnvfig  Grape  is  a  variety  from  this  ejMHsies. 

6.  VITIS  BIPINNATA,  AftcAi. 
This  plont  was  observed  in  Cape  Girardeau  and  Pemiscot  counties. 

7.  VITIS  IN  DI VISA,  Willd, 
This  vine  abounds  in  tlie  central  and  western  counties. 

From  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  Missouri  possesses  all  the 
native  grapes  of  our  country  save  one,  the  Viits  Caribmaf 
(D.  C.)  of  California.  The  vines  are  so  abundant  and  so  large 
as  to  form  an  important  and  conspicuous  part  in  every  copse 

• 

•  Tbia  Tine  often  attains  to  a  diamettr  of  10  incliM,  MC«n<U  the  loftiest  troM,  wad  •yrtodt 
Its  brsnchea  over  ih«\x  Yii|{,'ki«a^  V»ii)iA.  (^ 
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aad  thicket  throughout  the  entire  State.  They  are  every- 
where  present,  lending  grace  and  beauty  to  every  landscape, 
and  indicating  with  prophetic  certainty  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  purple  vineyards  will  cover  our  hills,  and 
the  songs  of  the  vine-dresser  will  fill  the  land  with  joy,  the 
generous  juice  of  the  grape  will  improve  our  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  physical  powers. 

Experience  of  our  Vine-Dressers,* — Several  vine-dressers  in 
our  State  have  been  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  Their  success  has 
been  fully  equal  to  their  expectations,  and  they  are  full  of  high 
hopes  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable  results,  even  of  entire 
and  permanent  success.  Their  experience  in  cultivating  the 
vino  has  led  them  to  the  same  conclusion  that  we  have  de« 
ducexi  from  our  scientific  examinations  of  the  soil,  climate,  and 
native  vines,  viz. :  that  the  vine  can  be  cultivated  with  entire 
success  in  favorable  localities  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  results  have  been  de- 
rived mostly  from  vineyards  in  the  valleys  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  which  are  not,  by  far,  the  most  favorable 
localities  in  the  State;  for  the  ^'mildew"  and  the  "rot,"  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  they  have  had  to  contend  with,  may 
be  partially  or  entirely  obviated  in  localities  where  the  atmos- 
phere and  soil  are  not  so  densely  charged  with  moisture. 

"  The  rot,"  says  one  of  our  most  successful  vine-dressers, 
Mr.  Haas,  "attacks  the  berries  when  the  soil  is  in  a  wet  con- 
dition in  July  and  August."  "  It  is  most  severe  on  the  low 
and  wet  parts  of  the  vineyard." 

Mr.  Husmann  says:  "The  principal  cause,  all  are  agreed, 
is  an  excess  of  moisture  about  the  roots,  and  damp,  moist 
weather." 

Now  the  larger  part  of  our  vineyards  are  located  upon  a 
stiff  J  cold,  clayey  suhsoilj  which,  of  necessity,  retains  the  excess 
of  moisture,  and  produces  the  injurious  results.  This  evil 
may  bo  obviated  by  thorough  draining,  or  what  is  better,  by 
selecting  some  of  the  millions  of  acres  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  where  the  soil  is  warmer  and  lighter  and  richer  in 
the  ingredients  most  favorable  to  the  vine,  and  where  the  sub- 
soil is  so  porous  as  to  permit  a  free  passage  to  the  excess  of 
moisture. 

The  mildew  appears  in  June,  and  all  agree  that  it  is  caused 
by  ^^fop^'^-y,  dampj  and  hot  weather  after  rains,^^     Now  our 

*  T  »m  in<1ol>t«^  to  Mr.  Wtlliam  ITsas  of  Boonvlllr.  Mr.  G^otfre  TlasmanD.  of  IT«nniiiin,  Mr. 
Frederic  M-  nch.  of  MArtha^x  ille,  anil  Mr.  JoMph  Staby^of  Uamburir,  for  raloable  iaformatioB 
rVkpoctlOK  the  cultivation  of  grap«t  in  oor  State. 


obMiraticxns  proye  tluit  hoti  damp  wesfhoT)  i 
miirts,  is  mti<»i  more  preTElent  in  the  TalleyB 
end  the  Hiasissippi  than  on  the  table-lands  to  1 

The  characters  of  Ihe  two  regions  under  oe 
most  conclnsively  that  the  excess  of  nunstare 
must  be  considerable  and  permanent  The  val 
with  numerous  and  extensive  lakes,  slond^f 
rank  growth  and  vast  extenti  besides  the  uto 
flow  trough  them ;  while  the  table-lands  are  : 
of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  but  partially  covered  1 
and  mudi  less  vigorous  growth  of  timber;  ai 
occupy  an  elevation  several  hundred  feet  above 

No  fears,  therefore,  need  be  entertained  thai 
will  prevent  the  entire  success  of  vine  cultc 
should  our  atmosphere  even  continue  as  moi 
But  we  may  expect  much  improvemmt  in  thii 
fully  establishea  by  past  experience  that  ihe 
country,  and  the  opening  of  a  soil  to  cnltivi 
amount  of  rain  and  moisture  in  the  atmosphen 

Notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  our  yi 
had  to  contend  witii,  and  notwithstanding  soc 
yards  are  not,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  most  tBL\ 
in  the  State,  their  success  has  been  very  flatte 

The  vineyards  of  Boonville  have  yielded,  th 
about  six  thousand  gallons,  worth  twelve  t 
Five  acres  gave  a  clear  profit  of  two  thousand 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  Mr.  Haas  made  d 
hundred  and  fifty  gallons  from  three  acres. 

The  vintage  of  Hermann  was  about  one  hi 
gallons,  from  less  than  two  hundred  acres.     A 
gallon — which  is  much  less  than  the  value — it 
of  at  least  four  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  or  of 
dollars  on  the  two  hundred  acres  in  cultivatiou 

One   small  vineyard   at   Hamburgh,   Mr. 
yielded  over  one  thousand  gallons  per  acre. 

The  entire  cost  of  vineyards,  preparing  the 
training  the  vines  until  they  come  into  bear 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre, 

Annual  cost  of  cultivation  after $50  to  $60 

Ten  per  cent,  on  first  cost 80  to    90 

Total  expense  for  each  jear 70  to    90 

80  that  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  ft 
expense  of  cultivatiou. 
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Judging  from  the  statistics  before  me,  I  wonld  snppose  all 
our  vineyards  have  yielded  an  average  of  at  least  two  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons  per  acre  since  1849,  which,  at  an  average 
price  per  gallon  of  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents,  would  give  an 
annual  income  of  four  hundred  dollars,  and  a  yearly  profit  of 
three  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  So  that  the  vine-dresser,  even 
in  the  poorest  seasons,  can  scarcely  fail  of  a  handsome  profit, 
while  in  good  years  his  gains  will  far  surpass  those  derived 
from  any  other  department  of  husbandry.  But  the  profits  of 
our  most  successful  cultivators  have  been  much  greater.  Mr. 
Pceschel,  of  Hermann,  is  said  to  have  made  over  four  hundred 
gallons  per  acre  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  an  annual  profit  of 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  acre. 

Such  are  the  fiEivorable  results  legitimately  derived  from  the 
experience  of  our  vine-dressers  in  their  early  efforts  in  a  new 
country,  with  a*  soil  and  cUmate  unknown  to  the  cultivators  of 
the  grape.  All  must  admit  that  they  are  most  satisfactory. 
Even  if  our  climate  does  not  become  more  dry,  if  no  more 
improvements  are  made  in  the  modes  of  culture,  and  if  no 
more  favorable  localities  are  obtained,  grape  culture  must 
increase  very  rapidly,  and  become  an  important  element  in  our 
agricultural  and  commercial  interests. 

Soil, — Nearly  all  the  soils  of  Missouri  possess  all  the  ingre- 
dients necessary  to  the  complete  development  of  the  vine  ;  but 
some  of  them  are  too  heavy,  wetj  and  cold,  unless  improved  by 
artificial  means.  This  is  true  to  some  extent  of  those  on  the 
bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  where  nearly  all  the 
vineyards  of  our  State  are  located.  Still  they  produce  an 
abundance  of  large  native  grapes,  on  vines  of  the  Vitts  labrusca, 
and  other  species. 

The  character  of  this  variety  of  soil  is  indicated  by  the 
analysis  made  of  a  specimen  taken  from  the  bluff  of  Boone 
county.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  it  covers  large 
areas  in  the  region  under  consideration.  The  superior  native 
grapes  growing  upon  this  soil,  and  the  success  of  the  vineyards 
above  named,  prove  its  adaptation  to  the  vine.  Its  greatest 
defect  is  a  capacity  to  hold  and  retain  an  excess  of  water,  which 
must  be  remedied  by  trenching,  and  a  proper  admixture  of 
vegetable  matter,  sand,  pebbles  and  broken  rocks. 

But  the  action  of  the  elements  upon  the  rocks  of  the  Mag^ 
nesian  Limestone  Series,  has  prepared  a  soil,  as  if  by  design, 
to  invite  the  vine-dresser  to  possess  and  cultivate  it. 

The  following  analysis  shows  the  properties  of  this  variety 
of  soil: 
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Anttfytii  of  «  jM«fiicflM9i  Liwuitemi  8oU  fnm  lA«  ANrtJUm  Bb^  of  C^Utmuf 

Cmmi^  fty  Dr.  JUMom.— Mf  A«.  U. 


Watir  ezpelltd  by  hmJtiaut  to 

160«C 1.1700 

Orgtnic  natter  tnd  wattr  not 

2rlvmi  off  St  150O  C 9.9fM 

Silica,  ete ,  inaoliiliU  in  hjdio- 

oUorieacid 64.S600 

MnblaaiHea 0.1689 

AkuniBa 10.8668 

Pcroiyde  of  Inm t.6186 


Lime 8.0TW 

Magnoda 16601 

Potaaia 1.6n6 

Soda 0.6416 

Cafbonie  acid lailU 

Salphvxie  add 0.6616 

Phoaphorie  add 6.M6 

"           o.r  " 


Total 100.6666 


This  soil  is  all  that  ooald  be  desired  fixr  the  oaltnxe  of  Hm 
grape.  It  ocmtains  a&  abundanoe  of  all  the  mineral  sabstaiiooi 
whioh  enter  into  the  oompoBitioa  of  the  Yine,  as  flihown  abovB 
by  its  analysis.  While  it  is  terorsi,  ligUf  ud  lAy,  it  oontaiiN 
large  quantities  of  magnesia  and  vegetable  matter^  or  AfUMu, 
giving  it  great  oapaoity  fior  absorbing  and  retaining  a  anflkrient 
quantity  of  moisture,  even  in  the  dioughts  of  summer. 

Tins  is  a  fiiir  remesentative  of  the  soils  on  the  trmgiuwaag 
limestone  ridses  and  slopes  throug^iottt  Central  and  Southsni 
Missouri.  These  slopes  and  ridges  oooupy  millions  of  aoreei 
now  (loomed  worthless,  which  are,  in  fact,  by  far  the  most 
valuable  lands  in  this  part  of  the  State  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape.  Especially  is  this  true  of  those  located  upon  the 
southern  highlands,  away  from  the  vapors  and  sudden  changes 
of  our  large  rivers  and  their  broad  valleys. 

The  magnesian  limestone  series,  fiom  which  this  soil  is 
derivexl,  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  poor  portions  of  the  oountiy 
on  the  Southwestern  Branch.  Tne  magnesian  limestones, 
sandstones,  porous  chert,  and  the  thin  beds  of  reddish  brown 
marly  clays  that  usually  overlie  the  limestones,  all  combine  to 
form  a  soil  lights  dry^  warm  and  rich  in  all  the  elements 
needed  for  the  grape,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  analysis.  In 
many  places  this  soil  is  underlaid  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
pebbles  and  fragments  of  porous  chert  to  constitute  a  most 
thorough  system  of  drainage,  while  in  others  the  fragments  of 
(diert  are  disseminated  through  the  soil  in  such  quantities  as  to 
injure  it  somewhat  for  ordinary  cultivation,  but  which  gives 
precisely  the  preparation  so  highly  reconunended  by  Virgil  and 
late  authors,  and  the  best  cultivators  of  the  grape. 

It  is  true  that  the  native  vines  do  not  ffrow  so  large  and 
sappy  in  this,  as  in  the  deep,  damp  soils  of  the  State ;  but  they 
are,  nevertheless,  strong  and  healthy,  and  produce  finer  clusters 
of  larger  and  better  grapes.  This  improvement  was  particu- 
larly observed  in  lYi^  Muscadine,  ^'^  "NotlKttnw  ¥Qix^^:^^\k^ 
Sum^"*''  'drapes. 
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This  variety  of  soil  also  extends  over  other  portions  of  the 
State.  It  OGOupies  large  portions  of  nearly  all  the  highlands 
in  Southern  Missouri,  the  counties  on  both  sides  of  the  Osage, 
and  over  the  southern  part  of  Boone,  Callaway,  Montgomery, 
and  Warren,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri,  occupying,  in 
all,  an  area  of  some  15,000,000  acres.  Of  these,  at  least 
5,000,000  acres  might  be  selected  in  the  most  desirable  locali- 
^s,  much  of  it  on  the  line  of  the  Southwestern  Branch,  and 
devoted  to  vineyards,  without  encroaching  upon  the  lands  most 
desirable  for  other  departments  of  agriculture.  And,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  characteristics  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
the  indications  of  the  native  vines,  these  5,000,000  acres  in  the 
highlands  of  Southern  Missouri  present  rare  inducements  to 
the  vine-dresser — such  a  combination  of  favorable  circumstan- 
ces as  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  would 
engage  in  this  most  pleasant  and  profitable  department  of  hus- 
bandry. And  so  important  will  be  the  results,  that  every  effort 
should  be  put  forth  to  hasten  the  time  when  these  5,000,000* 
acres  shall  be  covered  with  flourishing  vineyards  ;  giving  profit- 
able employment  to  2,000,000  people;  yielding  more  than 
1,000,000,000  gallons  of  wine  ;  and  an  annual  profit,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  of  $500,000,000.  And,  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, the  pure  nourishing  juice  of  the  grape  would  take  the 
place  of  the  vile,  maddening  compounds  used  in  the  names  of 
wine  and  brandy  ;  drunkenness  would  give  place  to  sobriety  ; 
and  our  people,  nourished  by  the  grape,  and  its  pure  wines, 
would  become  as  robust  and  hardy  as  they  are  now  daring  and 
indomitable. 

Naturai  Terrace5.^The  bluffs  of  the  numerous  streams  in 
Southern  Missouri  usually  slope  back  into  knobs  and  ridges, 
which  are  frequently  surrounded  by  numerous  natural  ter- 
races, 90  regular  and  uniform  that  they  appear  like  the  work 
of  human  hands.  These  terraces  are  produced  by  the  de- 
ooraposition  of  the  strata  of  magnesian  limestones,  which  form 
the  bluffs.  Their  height  varies  from  one  to  six  feet,  and  the 
width  of  the  top  from  two  to  twelve,  according  to  the  angle 
of  the  slope  and  the  height  of  the  terrace.  Their  surfaces 
are  nearly  level,  and  are  usually  covered  with  a  light,  warm, 
and  rich  soil,  containing  fragments  of  chert  and  the  decom- 
posing limestone,  all  wonderfully  prepared  by  nature  for  the 
planting  of  vineyards.     These  terraces  generally  surround  high, 


•  Prmnee  b«a  about  6,000.000  acm  in  TliMyardt.     Th«j  jield  935,000  000  gallons  of  wiB«^ 
iMaidM  the  96,000,000  galloni  distiUad  Into  braodj,  and   fl^a  v^*^^*^^*^  %xa.\^<kiXBb!«B\  >» 
t,000,000  paopla,  moatlj  vomta  aad  chlldrta. 
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open  ridgaft  and  knolM,  exposed  to  the  frae  draalfttba  of  the 
it  J  ataioephere  of  tbA  ragioo  under  oonflidemtion. 

We  haTe,  as  yttt^  obeerred  bot  one  objeotmi  to  tlmr  oee  for 
tineyafds.  In  some  plaoes  the  soil  does  not  appear  to  bs 
saffioiently  deep  to  seonre  the  Tine  against  ths  efieots  of 
droughts.  But,  as  an  offset  to  the  want  of  depths  it  always 
oontains  large  proportions  of  oarbonato  of  inagnesia  sai 
hnmns,  which  give  it  great  oapaoity.  for  absorbing  and  retsia' 
ing  moistare,  as  these  sabstanoes  possess  this  oapaoity  to  t 
greater  degree  than  any  of  the  other  ingredients  of  oar  soila 
And,  besioBSi  the  thinnest  scnhi  on  thsse  terraooa  snstain  a 
▼igoroos  growth  of  prairie  grasses^  flowers,  shniba»  and  wms, 
whioh  prodnoe  the  miest  quality  of  grapss  in  great  proftisiaa. 

Cai^ef.— -There  are  numerous  spaoijous  oavos  in  aU  parti  €f 
interesting  oountry.  The  tomperatore  of  tbooe  nEieasandf 
ranges  between  60^  and  60^  F.  Many  of  them  wooU'make 
most  exoellent  wine-oellarsi  as  their  tempemtoie  is  soffioieatlj 
low  and  uniform  to  present  that  aoidity  to  whioh  the  wines  « 
all  temperate  latitudes  are  predisposed. 

These  faotoi  respeoting  the  native  vineSf  the  oMoalSi  tiiea> 
perience  of  our  vine^growers^  and  the  «oi7,  deaiiy  prote  ibe 
oapaoity  of  Missouri  to  become  the  great  rine-^growing  region 
of  our  continent.  They  should  encourage  those  noble  spirits 
who  have  so  faithfully  devoted  tiieir  labor  and  their  money  to 
promote  thia  importent  department  of  husbandry  in  our  midst; 
for  the  time  is  not  far  distent  when  the  "  poor  flint  ridges'' 
and  terraced  slopes  of  Southern  Missouri  will  be  as  valuable 
for  vineyards,  as  some  of  them  are  now  for  their  rich  mineral 
deposites ;  when  the  vineyards  of  Pulaski  and  La  Clede  will 
compete  in  golden  profite  with  the  hemp  farms  of  Lafajrette 
and  Platte  ;  and  the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  beautiful  Merameo 
and  the  Gasconade  will  vie  in  wealth  with  the  leaden  veins  of 
Fotesi  and  Oranby. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  the  poorest  soils  and  those  in 
the  most  broken  parte  of  this  oountry  will  become  very  valua- 
ble for  the  culture  of  the  grape.  And  I  might  add  that  their 
value  for  vineyards  will  increase  in  about  the  same  ratio  as 
their  fitness  for  the  other  departmente  of  husbandry  de<»rea86s. 
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AHT.  TOL-ON  THE  CLIMATE  AND  FKVER8  OF  THE  SOUTHWESTERN, 
SOUTHERN  ATUKTIC,  AND  GULF  STATES .♦ 

Umder  the  iropresnon  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  physician  to 
record,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  result  of  his  experience,  we  have 
occasionally,  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  contributed  through 
the  Southern  medical  press,  brief  notices  of  the  climate  and  diseases 
of  particular  localities  and  regions.  Of  some  of  these  crude  at- 
tempts at  authorship,  not  only  the  substance,  but  frequently  the 
language,  without  further  notice  or  acknowled^ent,  will  be  found 
•cattcnsd  through  the  following  pages.  In  addition  to  this,  it  will 
also  be  observed,  that  to  enable  m  to  illustrate  some  of  our  peculiar 
climatic  features,  we  have  been  compelled  to  draw  liargely  on  the 
labors  of  others ;  but  in  every  instance  we  hope  it  will  be  found  that 
we  have  done  it  so  in  an  acceptable  manner.  With  these  brief 
declarations,  we  will  now  proceed,  af^er  first  defining  our  gec^raphi- 
cal  limits,  and  giving  their  general  geological  outline,  to  present  as 
succinct  but  clear  a  view  of  particular  sections  and  localities  as 
the  nature  of  our  undertaking  and  materials  will  justify. 

In  the  following  remarks  we  comprehend,  as  constituting  the  South- 
western, Southern  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  States,  all  that  region  of 
conntry  extending  from  near  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  to  a  little  above  the 
thirty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  lying  entirely  between  the 
first  and  twenty-fourth  degrees  of  west  longitude.  The  whole  of 
this  great  region,  with  its  eastern,  southern^  and  southwestern  limits 
resting  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  lying  within 
the  mountain  ranges  and  highlands  presently  to  be  briefly  sketched| 
if  not  naturally,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  description,  be  divided  into 
the  lower  or  level,  the  middle  or  undulating,  and  the  upper  or  moun* 
tainous  districts.  The  level  and  undulating  zones,  with  an  average 
elevation  above  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Gulf  of  not  more  than  four 
hundred  feet,  are  composed  geologkaHy  of  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous 
formations,  to  which  succeed,  in  the  mountainous  regions,  the  meta- 
morphic,  carboniferous,  and  primitive,  f 

Believing  that  the  relations  existing  between  thb  re^on,  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  Atlantic  ocean,  are  of  such  a  character,  that  we  can 
neither  properly  understand  nor  fully  appreciate  the  climate  and 
endemic  influences  of  the  former,  without  at  least  some  knowledge 
of  the  principal  currents  and  tefiyxroture  of  the  two  latter ;  we  will 
therefore  upon  these  subjects,  at  present  merely  observe,  that  a 
portion  of  the  great  western  equatorial  current,  after  striking  against 
the  eastern  projection  of  South  America,  turns  to  the  north,  and 
passing  through  the  Caribbean  sea,  enters  from  one  of  the  hottest 


"  A  eorreetod  copj  of  tbit  •naj  which  Appeared  fa  the  Ngw-OrkmMs  MMicml  Keie$  and  tb« 
JCffmpAu  MtdinU  RseonUry  hM  been  furni*hed  for  oar  psfM  bj  the  able  anther.  Dr.  J.  0.  liar- 
riiK  of  Wetumpka.  Alabama. 

t  The  geofrapbieal,  topop«phical  and  feoloflcal  deeeriptioni  contained  In  Uie  followinf 
pncee,  beaidee  the  eemrcea  mentioned  in  the  text«  hare  been  ehieij  eondenaed  from  Ooltoaf 
AUaa,  Woodbrldge'a  Oeographj,  and  the  vork«  of  Dra.  ^•yj  and  Brake. 


ftgiona  an  ike  globe^  through  the  Straits  of  Tucata 
lltzioo ;  wheie,  allir  minting  with  its  watea.  aad-i 
a  kind  of  circuit,  flows  out  to  the  northeast,  throi^ 
FJorida,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  Ave  miles  an  hour,  as  tfav 
oeleXnrated  Chlf^irmm.  As  the  waters  of  the  northi 
Gulf  are  known  to  he  eooied  by  the  i^proach  of  i 
winds,  and  the  influx  of  river  currents  from  hi^Mt 
the  same  principle  the  tempera^re  of  ila  soathem  a 
tions  must  be  greatly  mermKd  by  the  unceasing  intif 
the  Straits  of  Yucatan  of  a  large  amount  of  warm  w 
we  thuik  mora  than  probable,  under  the  influence  e 
wind,  in  passing  oat  east,  around  the  Gape  of  Fkcl 
considerable  extent,  the  same  modifying  influence  m 
Geonpa  and  the  Carolines  that  the  Ghilf  is  knoi 
similar  oircumstanoesy  on  the  mora  Southern  States  < 
Valley.* 

Commencing  on  the  east,  nesorly  under  the  thirty' 
north  latitude,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  one  h| 
miles  from  the  seashore,  a  continuation  of  the  Ap| 
under  the  name  of  Blue  Ridge,  lesTSs  the  State 
after  passing  around  through  the  Carolinas  and  Geo 
westerly  direction,  parallel  with  the  ocean,  and  n 
from  six  hundred  to  three  thousand  feet  above  its  le 
North  Alabama  sinks  down  north  of  the  thirtj-1 
nothing  more  than  an  elevated  range  of  bills,  where 
west,  and  approach  the  Mississippi  in  the  dlrectii 
mountains. 

Turning  now  to  the  west,  and  commencing  un 
fourth  meridian  and  twenty-eighth  parallel,  a  spi 
Madre,  proceeding  from  the  junction  of  the  Rio  \ 
Rio  Grande,  enters  Texas  at  tlie  sources  of  the  K 
continuing  in  this  direction,  crasses  the  Colorad 
below  the  mouth  of  the  San  Saba,  and  is  finally  1 
lating  lands  of  the  Brazos.  To  the  northeast  c 
range,  with  a  supposed  elevation  of  from  fifteen  to 
feet,  lie  the  table-lands  of  Texas.  Near  the  eastern 
and  of  which  they  are  nothing  more  than  a  rug) 
commence  the  Ozark  mountains,  which,  after  sendin 
spurs  to  northwestern  Louisiana,  cross  the  uppe 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  terminate  near  the  Missoi 
the  eastern  base  of  this  range,  the  distance  across  tc 
the  Cumberland  mountain,  an  outlier  of  the  Appi 
the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  is  not  more  than  tf 
Through  this  great  gorge,  the  Mississippi  river,  a  lit 

*  It  appearn  that  Dr.  Forry,  (climate  of  tbe  United  Btateii,  paffet  S 
Sueoce  of  the  Oalf  atream  waa  nearlj  alU^ther  expended  in  wairmli 
le  North  Cape] ,  the  weatem  coaata  of  Xorope. 
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the  twelfth  meridan,  enters  the  central  and  northern  portion  of  the 
Tegion  we  have  under  consideration,  and  from  which  point,  in  Ha 
general  course  as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  Ked  river,  it  graduallj 
inclines  to  the  southwest,  thence  southeast  to  its  confluence,  nearly 
under  the  same  meridian. 

Standing  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  mouth  of 
this  great  Father  of  Waters,  with  the  face  turned  to  the  north,  all 
that  portion  of  this  extended  region  lying  to  the  southeast  and 
northeast  of  this  line  will  be  recognized  as  the  eastern  portion ;  that 
to  the  southwest  and  northwest  as  the  western. 

The  principal  rivers,  with  their  tributaries,  waithing  the  eastern 
section,  commencing  on  the  east,  are  the  Cape  Fear,  Fedee.  Santee, 
Savannah,  Ogeechee,  Altamaha,  St.  Mary's,  St.  John's,  Suwanee, 
Appalachicola,  Alabama,  Mobile,  Tombigbee,  Pearl,  and  Yazoo ;  all 
of  which,  excepting  the  St  Mary*s,  St  John's,  and  Suwanee,  have 
their  sources  either  within  the  Appalachian  range,  or  some  one  of  the 
numerous  outliers,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  Mississippi  nver.  The  St. 
Mary's  and  Suwanee  rivers  of  Georgia  and  Florida  have  a  common 
source  in  the  Okefenokee  swamp;  the  St.  John's  in  an  immense 
swamp  in  Orange  county,  Florida. 

Those  on  the  west,  with  their  tributaries,  commencing  on  the 
southwest  and  extending  around  to  the  northwest,  are  the  Rio 
Orande,  Neuccs,  San  Antonio,  Colorado,  Brazos,  Trinity,  Sabine, 
Red,  Wachita,  Arkansas  and  White.  Of  these  rivers  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  Ked,  and  Arkansas,  have  their  sources  within  the  Kocky 
mountains;  the  Neuces,  San  Antonio,  Colorado,  and  Brazos,  among 
the  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  the  Trinity,  Wachita,  and 
White,  from  the  table- lands  of  Texas  and  spurs  of  the  Ozark 
mountains ;  and  they  all  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Mississippi 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  either  directly,  or  through  large  bays  and 
estuaries. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

Thb  Carounas  and  Georgia  are  naturally  divided  into  three 
strongly-marked  regions :  the  lower,  the  middle,  and  upper.  The  first 
two  of  these  lie  on  the  great  Atlantic  plain.  The  lower  country,  ex- 
tending from  sixty  to  ninety  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  is  nearly  a  dead 
level,  traversed  with  sluggish  streams,  and  filled  with  innumerable 
pondis  and  marshes.  The  soil  is  sctnty  and  poor,  excepting  along  the 
margins  of  the  streams,  where  it  is  frequently  rich.  Back  of  the  fiat 
country,  and  extending  to  the  lower  fails  of  all  the  principal  streams, 
is  a  belt  of  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  in  width,  of  moderately  uneven 
snr&ce  and  sandy  soil.  The  low  grounds  between  the  sand  hills  of 
this  zone  are  suitable  for  agriculture  and  pasturage ;  but  with  these 
exceptions,  the  country  is  scarcely  worth  cultivation.  The  natural 
growth  of  both  of  those  districts  is  almost  universally  bhick-jack  and 
pitch-pine.  Beyond  this  region,  and  above  the  fidls,  commences  a 
beautiful  country  of  hill  and  dale,  and  fine  flowing  streams  of  pure 
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imtor  The  wliob  of  thii  i^ffim  maj  bo  TigpnM 
table*l«n4  grMoallj  rinng  to  wbore  tfie  Appolairhii 
tlmMigh  these  States.  TUe  op  oouotiy  ham  iGHMnd^ 
ftrtile  soil,  of  a  red  oolory  mixed,  in  pbceny  wilh  a  dei 
producing  cotton,  Indian  com,  wheal,  and  olher  kii 
great  abundance.  Its  principal  fioMst  trees  nre  the  d 
of  oaky  pine^  and  hic^tj. 

Thesouthecn  oeasU  of  these  States  are  darted  hfm 
eeparated  from  the  main  land  by  narrow  channels  di 
islands,  like  the  neighboring  continent,  are  low  and  I 
the  coasts  of  Sooth  Carolina  and  Geoqpa  are  oomej 
Hve  oak,  pine  and  palmettoea 

ALiJBAifA. — ^AU  that  portion  of  this  State  lying 
commencing  at  ColambaSy  Cieoigia,  on  the  Chatti 
latitude  82"  25',  and  ranning  south-sonthwesi  by  W 
Coosa,  Centerville  on  the  C^iawba,  Toscalooea  on  i 
nor,  and  tenniuatiag  at  or  near  Columbus  on  the 
Missis^pi,  in  latitude  88°  80',  with  its  estreme  sooth 
on  the  Bay  of  Mobile  jand  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  axl 
several  degrees  of  longitude  and  parallels  of  latitode,' 
ceeding  descriptions,  be  considered  as  oenstitoting  , 
proper. 

The  southern  portion  of  this  region  bordering  i 
Mexico,  for  the  space  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  is  low 
shores  of  Mobile  Hay  being  skirted  with  silt  mars 
swamps;  beyond  this,  the  banks  and  country  becoi 
devtitcd  and  are  covered  with  pine  forests.  The  re 
section  of  the  State,  off  the  water  courses,  may  be  a 
rolling  uplands  and  prairies,  and  which,  for  the  put 
tion,  may  be  divided  into  the  four  following  nature 
aUuvkU^  the  canebrake^  prairie  and  pinif  woods,  Th 
lying  along  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  varying  in  ya 
yards  to  several  miles,  and  in  some  places  subject  to  i 
in  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  covered  with 
of  cane,  interspi^rsed  with  the  palmetto,  <7pre8B,  and 
second  and  third  being  identical  in  geological  compo 
constitute  but  one  variety,  and  extend  over  a  greate 
counties  of  Sumpter,  Green,  Marengo,  Perry,  ] 
Lowndes,  Montgomery,  Macon,  and  the  southern  j 
with,  perhaps,  the  best  specimens  in  Green  and  M 
of  this  region,  consisting  of  yellow,  pulverable  limeai 
with  recrements  of  animals  and  plants,  and  resting 
rotten  limestone,  is  extremely  fertile,  and,  althoogl 
little  divei-sity  of  surfiioe,  is  occasionally  broken  inl 
knolls,*  as  may  be  seen  between  Areola  and  Demopo 
Livingston  and  Sumpterville.  The  summits  of  th 
sometimes  ornamented  with  cedars,  but  more  freq 

■  ■  ■  "  '  ■  I       m 

*  TvoflMj*!  lit  GMiogleal  B«poKt,  f«ge  184. 
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quite  bare,  or  covered  with  hot  %  scanty  vegetation.     Even  where 
the  surface  is  bet  slightly  undulating,  bald  spots  occur,  where  the 

^  rocks  come  up  to  the  surface,  and  are  exposed  to  view ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  section  is  the  extraordinary 
power  of  its  soil  to  imbibe  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  Hie 
effects  of  this  property,  continues  the  same  authority,^  is  so  strik* 
ingly  illustrated  in  the  uncleared  parts  of  the  canebrakes,  that  one  can 
scarcely  satisfy  himself  that  he  is  not  standing  on  the  low  grounds  of 
some  great  river. 

TAe  Fimy  TTocxif.— This  region,  the  soil  of  which  is  of  a  light  sandy 

.  nature,  aboonds  in  springs  of  pare,  dear  soft  water,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  poor  and  unproductive.  Notwithstanding,  the  pine  flats  of 
Autauga  county,  during  the  spring  and  early  summer,  contain  con- 
siderable surfiice  water,  perhaps  for  the  want  of  a  sufiLdent  supply 
of  organic  materials  they  are  generally  healthy. 

To  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  regions  here  described,  the  fiice 
of  the  oonntry  becomes  more  broken  and  somewhat  mountainous,  the 
Appalachian  range  terminating  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the 
State  by  sinking  down  into  nothing  more  than  a  range  of  elevated 
hilis.  The  natural  growths  of  the  northern  and  middle  sections  is 
oak,  hickory,  cheslnat  and  pina  Cotton  is  the  staple  production  of 
the  State,  but  Indian  com,  rice,  wheat,  and  other  grains,  are  pro* 
duced. 

Geological  OuUine, — To  the  o/^urtei/ and  jM»r-p/ioctffM  depoflits  around 
the  shores  of  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  succeed  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous 
formations ;  of  these  the  tertiary  overlaps  the  southern  edge  of  the 
cretaceous  in  its  entire  extent  across  the  State,  *'  extending  from  the 
lower  part  of  Sumpter,  on  the  west,  crossing  the  Alabama  river 
near  the  mouth  of  Dixon's  creek,  and  thence  aerois  to  a  point  above 
Fort  Gaines,  on  the  Chattahoochee.  From  this  the  cretaceous 
extends  op  to  the  lower  falls  of  all  the  prindpol  stream8,'*t  meetii^ 
on  the  west  the  coal-fields  of  the  Cahawba  and  Coosa,  and  on  the 
east  the  primitive  formations,  extending  down  from  the  mountain 
spurs. 

The  principal  rivers  of  South  Alabama  are  the  MobOe,  the  Ali^ 
bama,  and  their  tributaries,  the  Tombigbee,  the  Cahawba,  the  Tal- 
lapoosa and  the  Coosa,  the  two  latter  forming  the  Alabama.  The 
Mobile,  about  fifty  miles  above  the  city  of  Md>ile,  is  fonn^  by  the 
union  of  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama,  which  latter  is  also  a  con* 
dderable  stream,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  from  five  to 
six  feet  of  water  to  Claiborne,  sixty  miles  above  its  junction ;  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  higher  up,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba, 
it  has  four  or  Qn^  feet  of  water  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  junction  of 
the  Tallapoosa  and  Coosa,  and  up  the  latter  to  Wetumpka,  it  is 
navigable  for  light-draught  steamboats,  with  few  exoeptions,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  Tombigbee  is  navigable  for  schooners  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  St.  Stephen's,  and  for  steamboats,  to 

•  Taoiii«j*s  Ift  QMlofkAl  l«port,  pi^  lit.  UMnliA. 
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(MombiM,  MittiMippL'  Of  tliia  ttraun  Uie  Black  Warriorfixrmi  a 
bfge  tribatarjy  and  k  navigaUe  to  Tinealoota.  The  southwciteni 
portioii  is  drained  by  the  Coneehe ;  and  the  MaJgiru  by  the  CiiatF  • 
tahoochee  river.  The  Alabama  riverain  flowing  down  fktNn  the  bip^ 
lands  throogh  an  allnvial  imllej,  generaUj  preaenta  na  with  a  bM 
en  one  side  and  a  low  bottom,  Balgeot  to  inundation,  on  the  otinr. 
In  manj  places  the  bottoms  are  iit>m  two  to  three  miles  wide,  and 
before  being  cleared  ap,  were  covered  with  a  fenst  of  cjpress^  sweet 
gom^  magnolia,  and  live  oak. 

JMikf  the  chief  conmercial  emporium  of  the  State,  is  sitoated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mobile  rivor,  at  its  entrance  into  Mobile  baj, 
hi  lat.  80<>  4(r  north,  long.  IS^'  west  It  Is  laid  ant  on  a  beaotfsl 
and  extended  plain,  elev^ed  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  higjhsit 
tides,  and  extending  back  some  six  or  seven  mOes  to  the  commeaes* 
ment  of  the  piny  woods  and  tertiarj  plain.  ^  Much  of  its  site,  wUdi 
Is  somewhat  terraced  like  the  river  bottoms  of  the  interior  of  the  greet 
valley,  is  sandpr,  with  beds  of  day  beneath,  which  praveat  the  ndiii 
from  sinking  into  the  earth,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  swaUs^  er 
marshy  grounds,  that  require  ditching  before  they  can  be  coltlvated." 
To  the  souths  adjoining  the  city,  there  is  a  cypress  swamp,  with  ili 
margin  resting  on  an  immense  deposit  of  siftanddrifUwood,  andwbieh 
presents  a;  foid  and  snspicwus  appearance.  On  the  upper  and  north 
side  of  the  city,  and  constituting  to  some  extent  its  boundary,  Ibs 
small  bayou  called  One-Mile  creek,  and  bejond  it  another,  named 
Three-Mile  creek,  designations  which  indicate  their  distance  from 
the  city.  On  each  side  of  and  between  these  sluggish  streams,  there 
are  swamps  overshadowed  with  cypress,  sweet  gum,  magnolia,  and 
other  shrubs,  common  in  such  localities  of  the  south ;  these  swamps 
never  become  dry  even  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  below  the  surfiM»k 

**  In  front  of  the  city  tho  bay  abounds  in  islets  and  beds  of  alluTion,  enrelop- 
ing  drift-wood,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  reed  grass,  and  other 
aquatio  and  sab-aquatic  plants.*' 

From  the  foregoing  description,  as  might  be  expected,  Mobile,  be- 
sides being  annually  scourged  with  intermittent  and  remittent  (even 
of  every  type  and  grade  of  violence,  has  also  experienced  many  yellow 
fever  epidemics. 

In  ascending  the  Mobile  river  and  its  tributaries,  we  find  stauding 
amid  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  formations,  St  Stephen's,  on  the 
Tombigbee;  Tuscaloosa,  on  the  Black  Warrior;  Claiborne,  Ca- 
hawba,  Selma  and  Montgomery,  on  the  Alabama ;  and  Wetumpha, 
on  the  Coosa. 

Ckihawha, — ^This  town,  once  the  capital  of  the  State,  stands  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Alabama  river,  immediately  below  the  confluence 
of  the  Cabawba,  in  latitude  32^  20'  north,  longitude  10^  10'  west. 
During  high  tide,  the  Alabama  river  overflows  the  entire  town.  To 
the  northwest,  at  no  great  distance,  extending  across  from  one  river 
to  the  other,  is  a  considerable  swamp.  At  present  it  is  the  seat  of 
justice  for  DaWas  eoMnty^  «cci^\:A.%\\«><^T<^\Ask\\v^«.'^^A«^^  after 
the  removal  ol  the  cap\la\  u^txsAftsiXns^B^  'vn.  V^ttk^  x&sst!^  ^^a».  ^le^sa. 
or  eig^  VnkSbYAieaiXa. 
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From  the  first  settlement  of  this  comitrj,  this  town  has  been  sub- 
jeet  to  violent  and  often  fatal  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  ;  and 
yellow  fever,  when  the  poj^ulation  reached  about  three  thousand,  is 
reported  by  Dr.  Heustis  to  have  prevailed  there  during  the  fall  of 
1821,  and  again  in  1822,  in  an  epidemic  form  ;*  but  as  there  are 
some  who  pretend  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  doctor's  diagnosis, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  he  speaksf  of  the  prevalence,  in 
1809,  of  yellow  fever  under  his  care,  among  the  troops  stationed  at 
Terre  aux  Boeuffs,  and  in  1812,  of  a  large  portion  of  three  companies 
of  the  first  regiment  of  artillery,  stationed  also  under  his  care  at  the 
barracks  in  New-Orleans,  dying  of  yellow  fever ;  hence  we  are  ir- 
resistibly driven  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  the 
type  of  the  fever  that  prevailed  here  during  the  above  mentioned 
period,  and  that  it  was  nothing  other  than  true,  genuine  and  unmis- 
takable yellow  fever. 

SehncL — This  city  stands  on  an  elevated  sandy  plain,  on  the  [right] 
west  bank  of  the  Alabama  river,  ten  miles  above  Cahawba,  and,  oo 
account  of  existing  and  anticipated  railroad  facilities,  has  received, 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  an  accession  of  perhaps  more  than 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  has  become  a  point  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Notwithstanding  the  plain  on  which  the  city  stands  is 
free  from  ponds,  there  is,  to  the  north  and  east,  at  no  great  distance, 
quite  an  extensive  swamp. 

It  appears  from  a  comparison  of  all  the  information  that  Dr.  Drake 
was  able  to  collect  at  this  place  and  Cahawba,  concerning  autumnal 
fever,t  that  he  was  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  disease  pre- 
vails less  here  than  there,  which  might  be  expected,  he  thinks,  from 
the  difference  in  their  topography.  It  has  not  been  visited  by  yellow 
fever.     The  tame  authority  continues : 

'<  In  a  Ute  paper  by  Dr.  Harrit,  on  the  Medioal  Topography  of  Soatb  Ala- 
bama. I  find  the  foUowiog  paragraph  : 

"  *  In  1824,  the  yellow  fever  appeared  in  Selma,  and  that  section  of  the  oonn- 
try  known  as  the  Pleasant  Valley,  ten  or  twelve  miles  north.  One  case,  under 
Dr.  Phillips,  terminated  fittaUy  on  the  third  day,  after  blaok  Yomit»  and  several 
gases  under  my  inspection,  on  the  fifth  and  seventh  days  after  the  same,  aoma 
ia  oollapse.    There  was  no  yellow  fever  in  Mobile  at  the  time.' 

**  It  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Henstis,  in  his  paper  on  the  diseases  of  Cahawha, 
is  silent  on  this  alleged  yellow  fever,  and  that  Dr.  Lewis,  in  his  Medical  History 
of  Alabama,  has  not  adverted  to  it ;  and  equally  remarkable  that,  in  the  conrsa 
of  a  rigid  inqniry*  in  1B48,  into  the  fevers  of  that  region,  not  one  of  ita  nnmer* 
ons  physicians  should  have  mention^  to  me  what  Dr.  Harris  has  since  pub- 
lished." 

As  it  is  stated  in  the  paper  from  which  the  foregoing  paragraph 
was  copied  by  Dr.  Drake,  that  the  information  it  contained  was 
given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Eldward  Gkintt,  we  consider  it  nothing 
more  than  justice  to  that  gentleman  to  state,  that  he  had  previously  in 


•  ObMrratioDi  on  the  Epidemic  Feren  of  th«8onthem  StatM,  p.  369. 
t  Medioal  Topofrnphj  and  DitOMM  of  Loalsiana,  pac*t  89  and  lU. 
t  Draks,  Principal  IHtaaMt  of  tlie  Vality  of  NoftU  JuaMtess  >  VM^^R 
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Philadelphia,  af  a  student  of  medioiae  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Boh, 
oi^joyed  opportiinitiet  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  dieeaae,  aad 
that  he  aesared  the  writer  be  had  never  since  met  with,  either  in 
Mobile  or  New-Orleans,  better  or  more  deariy^nuurked  casee  of  yellow 
ferer.  . 

From  this  period  this  locality  escaped  a  recorrence  of  jMow  feyw 
until  the  seasons  1854-55,  when  it  again  made  its  appearance  and 
prevailed. 

Mtmtgameiy.'^ThiB  city,  the  capital  of  the  State,  stands  amid  the 
cretaceous  formations  on  a  sandy  terrace,  above  high-water  mark, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the*  Alabama  river,  opposite  the  extreme  south* 
east  extremity  of  a  horseshoe  bend  of  the  same,  in  latitude  82°  10' 
north,  longitude  10°  12'  west.  A  range  of  hills,  cxMnmencing  rather 
abruptly  on  the  southeastern  limits  of  the  city,  and  running  around 
to  the  eapt,  form  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  of  hill  land  in  its  rear,  at 
some  points  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet  elevation,  and  giving  to 
the  principal  part  of  the  immediate  plain  on  which  the  city  stands,  a 
decided  inclination  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  On  the  plain  to  the 
northeast,  there  are  numerous  ponds  and  marshes,  which  are  thrown 
into  forms  more  or  less  elongated  and  serpentine  by  oak  and  pins 
ridfj^es,  or  narrow  plateaus,  which  gradually  beeome  more  elevated 
and  hill-like,  but  still  embosom  stagnant  and  swampy  streama. 

The  upper  stratum  of  this  tract  is  a  red  pandy  loam,  with  beds  of 
silicioufl  pjravel.  "  To  the  we»t-norlhwcst  there  is  a  margin  of  lower 
and  wetter  bottom-land,  on  the  upper  end  of  which  attempts  were 
once  made  to  build  a  town,  but  it  proved  too  inftalubrious."* 

Since  the  permanent  location  of  the  capital  here,  in  1847,  this 
city  ImR  rapidly  increased  in  population  and  commercial  importance. 

Montponiory  han  been,  we  l)elieve,  from  its  earliest  settlement,  in- 
fested, to  a  considerable  extent,  with  all  the  grades  and  varieties  of 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  In  1853,  the  yellow  fever  made 
its  appearance  here  in  a  recognized  and  acknowledged  form.  It  also 
prevailed  the  two  succeeding  years. 

Wetumpka. — The  towns  of  East  and  West  Wetumpka,  connected 
by  a  fine  and  apparently  durable  bridge,  are  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Coosa  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  of  the  same  name,  and  head 
of  steamboat  navigation,  in  latitude  32°  30'  north,  and  longitude  10® 
15'  west.  These  have  been,  by  legislative  enactment,  erected  into 
and  constitute  one  city,  containing  upwanl  of  twelve  hundred  inhab- 
itants, several  schools,   three  churches,  and  the  state  prison. 

I'he  site  of  the  western  town  is  a  sandy,  level  plain,  cut  and  in- 
terspersed with  an  occasional  ravine  and  swale,  and  terminating 
rather  abruptly  at  the  river  bank,  in  a  high  bluff.  A  small  portion 
of  this  plain  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  subject  to  an 
occasional  inundation.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  city,  standing  on 
an  elevated,  narrow  and  rather  rugged  plain,  is  so  completely  hemmed 
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In  with  a  range  of  high  hills,  extending  its  whde  length,  and  rising 
Mreral  hnndrcKd  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  that  at  manj  points 
tlMre  is  scarcely  space  enoagh  between  their  base  and  the  water's  edge 
tor  the  erection  of  the  necessary  business  buildings.  These  hills, 
Compoeed  of  a  gravelly,  dry,  micaceous,  red  loam,  sloping  back  with 
miUe  declivities,  and  terminating  in  level  tope,  surmounted  with  a 
KMrest  of  pines>  chestnut,  and  scrubby  oak,  afford  most  desirable  sites 
for  the  erection  of  private  residences,  and  from  one  of  which,  to  the 
admirer  of  the  works  of  nature,  the  prospect  is  most  enchanting.  To 
the  south  and  southwest,  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  reach,  nothing  is  to 
be  eeen  but  one  extended  landscape,  interspersed  with  forests  and  fiirm* 
bouses ;  while  at  your  feet  dash  and  surge  the  gushing  waters  of  the 
Coosa.  The  agitation  of  these  waters  in  their  passage  over  the  falls 
causes  the  evolution  of  a  large  amount  of  vapor,  which,  descending  at 
BightfaU  in  copious  showers  of  dew,  gives  to  the  air  in  the  vicinity 
an  unusual,  and,  at  times,  an  unhealthy  d^ree  of  dampness. 

The  river,  after  entering  the  limits  of  the  city,  runs  for  the  first 
balf-mile  in  a  southwesteriy  direction,  when  it  passes  under  the 
bridge,  and  then  shifts  its  course  more  to  the  southeast ;  pursuing 
this  direction  for  about  a  mile  more,  it  then  turns  west,  and  runs 
in  a  devious  line  to  its  junction  with  the  Tallapoosa. 

At  low  stages  of  the  water,  the  current  of  the  river  above  the 
bridge  is  thrown  almost  entirely  against  the  western  bank,  leaving 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  a  large  portion  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter. There  are  also  at  low  stages  of  the  river,  among  the  rocks  and 
shoals,  many  pools  of  stagnant  water,  in  which  a  mass  of  organic 
natter  is  continually  undergoing  decomposition ;  one  in  particular, 
commencing  not  far  above  the  bridge,  and  extending  some  hundred 
yards  up  the  river,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  exhalation  ;  a  large  ravine 
also  extends  from  the  water's  edge  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings  in 
Bridge  street,  nearly  up  to  the  market-house,  and  receives  the*  filth 
from  the  greater  portion  of  this  part  of  the  city. 

There  are  also  other  sources  of  disease  of  a  local  character,  within 
tlie  corporation,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  also  within  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  but  as  they  are  similar  to  those  already  described,  and 
common  to  many  Southern  towns  and  neighborhoods,  we  will  pass 
them  by  without  any  further  notice. 

Notwithstanding  Wetnmpka  stands  on  the  last  outcrop  of  the 
cretaceous  formations,  and  has  been  subject,  from  its  first  settlement 
in  1833,  to  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  yellow  fever,  in  an 
epidemic  form,  has  never  prevailed.  True,  we  have,  during  our  resi- 
dence here,  late  ^in  the  falls  of  several  years,  met  with  occasional 
cases  of  remittent  fever,  not  only  on  the  city  plot,  but  also  in  the  low 
alluvial  grounds,  four  or  five  miles  south,  and  for  eight  or  ten  milee 
op  the  'oillapoosa  river,  of  so  malignant  a  type,  that,  since  we  have 
ImuI  the  opportunity  of  studying  yellow  fever  in  the  wards  of  the 
Charity  Hospital,  New-Orieans,  we  are  satisfied  were  sporadic  cases 
of  that  disease. 

BiississiPFi. — The  sur&ce  of  this  State  haa  %tB^«nVt3tfs^\A^ 
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southwest  and  soath,  and  its  principal  riyera,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  section  to  the  south,  have  their  courses  in  the  same  directiofl. 
The  coasts  which  extends  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  about 
sixty  miles,  has  a  chain  of  low  islands,  six  or  seven  miles  from 
the  shore.  These  enclose  several  bays  or  sounds,  the  largest  of 
which  are  the  Pascagoula  Sound  and  Lake  Borgne.  The  southern 
part  of  the  State,  for  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  mostly  a  sandy,  level,  pine  forest,  interspersed  with  cy- 
press swamps,  open  prairie  and  inundated  marshes,  with  a  few  hills 
of  moderate  elevation.  This  region,  by  cultivation,  produces  cotton, 
Indian  corn,  indigo,  sugar,  plums,  peaches,  figs,  sour  oranges,  and 
grapes.  The  western  border  on  the  MisNsdppi,  for  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles  in  length,  by  fifty  or  sixty  in  breadth,  and 
through  which  the  Yazoo  river  flows,  is  an  extensive  swamp. 

The  prairie,  or  Tombigbee  section,  covering  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  State,  and  extending  far  down  on  the  Alabama  line,  is  uni- 
formly  level,  with  scarcely  a  tree,  dotted  here  and  there  with  pools 
and  marshes,  and  intersected  with  sluggish  streams.  The  soil  of 
this  region  is  a  dark  heavy  loam,  of  surpassing  fertility,  and  of  the 
same  geological  composition  as  that  of  the  adjoining  prairie  oountiy 
of  Alabama. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  State,  known  as  the  Chickasaw  Cession, 
has  a  rolling  surface,  and  an  open,  champaign  appearance,  being  free 
of  undergrowth,  and  beautifully  wooded  with  oak  and  hickory.  The 
upland  of  this  section  produces  abundantly,  but  the  substratum  of 
the  country  being  sandy,  they  are  soon  ruined  by  the  heavy  rains. 
The  valley  lands  are  much  more  durable  and  productive,  the  soil 
being  heavier  and  darker ;  but  they  are  liable  to  be,  and  frequently 
are,  submerged,  acres  at  a  time,  under  billows  of  sand  washed  from 
the  uplands.     Cotton  is  the  staple  product 

Jackaon. — This  city,  the  capital  of  the  Slate,  we  are  informed  by 
Dr.  S.  C.  Farrar,  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  Pearl  river,  in  lat 
32^  20'  north,  long.  13°  8'  west*  Geologically  con.sidercd,  it  is 
near  that  well-marked  boundary  which  separates  the  tertiary  from 
the  secondary  format  ion,  or,  more  particularly,  the  cretaceous  beds 
of  the  latter  from  the  eocene  marl  of  the  former.  *'  Between  the 
river  and  town,  to  tlie  northeast  and  southwest,  lie  extensive  low 
grounds,  covered  by  a  dense  forest,  and  subject  to  annual  inunda- 
tion." 

For  several  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  this  locality,  it  was 
subject  to  the  most  violent  grades  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers.  Latterly,  however,  these  have  become  more  mild  and  man- 
ageable ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  change,  according  to  Dr.  Farrar,t 
pneumonia  and  dysentery  Irequently  exhibit  a  paroxysmal  and 
strictly  periodic  type.  Tertian  intermittents  are  also  sometimes  com- 
plicated with  fixed  pains  of  the  head,  breast,  back,  or  limbs,  so  as  to 
personate,  with  great  exactness,  a  phrensy,  pleurisy,  hepatitis,  or  rheu- 
matism— especially  if  the  apyrexies  are  obscure  or  imperfect 

Feaner'i  Souihem  tt«d\ca\  "RftpoxXA,  ^ o\.  V.,  \j%^|^  ^Wk.  \  lVxd.-^\f%^'i5A. 
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West  Tennessee. — ^Near  the  soarees  of  the  Yazoo  river,  and  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Mismssippi,  the  Tennessee  river 
approaches  within  125  miles  of  the  Mimissippi  river;  here  meeting 
the  high  lands  of  northwestern  Alabama,  it  turns  almost  directly  north, 
and  in  this  direction  crosses  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  western  part 
of  Kentucky,  and  empties  into  the  Ohio  river  at  Paducah,  about  thirty 
miles  on  a  straight  line  from  the  Mississippi  river. 

As  the  watershed  of  this  region  is  everywhere  very  near  the 
Tennessee  river,  much  the  larger  streams  of  the  western  district 
descend  westwardly  to  the  Mississippi.  Of  these  the  Wolf,  the  Big 
Hatchee,  Forked  Deer,  and  Obion,  are  the  principal 

The  surface  of  the  whole  district,  every  part  of  which  belongs 
entirely  to  the  •cretaceous  formation,  is  either  level  or  undulating, 
*^  except  near  the  streams,  and  between  their  sources,  and  those  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee,  where  it  becomes  more  elevated 
and  hilly." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  level  region,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Dash- 
iells,  of  Jackson,  that  *'  the  portion  known  as  the  Forked  Deer  Val- 
ley, and  which  extends  from  the  counties  of  Hardeman  and  McNairj 
on  the  east  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  is,  along  the  river,  low, 
swampy,  heavily  timbered,  and  subject  to  annual  inundation ;  and 
on  the  recession  of  the  water  from  these  low  grounds,  after  one  of 
these  spring  overflows,numerous  ponds  are  led  partially  filled  with  dead 
vegetable  mat^^r,  to  be  carried  off  through  the  summer  by  the  slow 
process  of  evapsration.*'*  Wo  are  also  further  informed  by  this 
writer,  ^*  that  the  spring  season  of  this  region  is  exceedingly  variable, 
the  summer  and  fail  warm  and  sultry,  and  the  winter  moist  and 
cold —  the  thcrs^ometer  frequently  indicating  a  variation  of  thirty  de» 
grees  in  twelve  hours.'*! 

Intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  of  every  grade  and  variety  pre- 
vail throughout  the  entire  district,  occurring  some  autumns,  in  cei> 
tain  localities,  with  considerable  violence. 

Arkansas. — The  surface  of  thi^  State  presents  great  variations  in 
its  physical  configuration  along  the  Mississippi  river,  which  marks  its 
eastern  boundary ;  and  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  miles  inland,  the 
country  is  low  and  widely  interspersed  with  lakes  and  swamps,  and, 
with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  is  annually  overflowed  by  the  floods 
of  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  St.  Francis  rivers.  Farther  west 
the  surface  rises,  toward  the  centre  of  the  State  becomes  moderately 
hilly,  and  still  further  west  rises  into  the  Osark  mountains;  beyond 
these  the  country  spreads  out  into  elevated  and  gradually  rising  plains, 
which  terminate  only  with  the  Rocky  mountains.  On  the  margin  of 
all  the  rivers  the  soil  deposited  by  the  floods  over  thousands  of  acres 
is  a  rich  alluvion,  and  very  productive ;  back  from  these  it  is  very 
sterile,  being  in  some  parts,  either  from  scarcity  of  water  or  metallic 
impregnation,  unfit  for  cultivation.  Of  thb  State,  the  principal 
forest  growths  are  pine,  cypress,  sycamore,  and  oak. 

«  r«no«r*t8ootteraM«die«l  Rcporto,  vol  i  ,  p«c«Ui-  t  I^H^^m^ 
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FoBT  Gibson. — This  post  is  situated,  measaring  frm 
the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  river,  aboat  four  hundred  ai 
miles  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 

*'  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Neoeho  or  Grand  riTeri  in  the  Indi 
about  forty  milei  weit  of  the  western  line  of  the  State  of  Arka 
36^  47'  north,  longitude  199  west.    The  site  of  the  fbit  is  ab 
yards  from  the  bank  of  the  Neosho,  and  three  from  its  moot' 
and  a  half  to  the  southwest,  toward  the  Arkansas  river,  is  a  lal 
marshes,  and  as  its  level  varies  little  from  that  of  the  fort  th4 
Utter  is  consequently  very  defective.     As  the  fort  was  origin 
canebrake,  the  soil  partakes,  in  a  very  hifHi  degree,  of  what  is  • 
language  of  the  country,  '  river-bottom  land.*      It  is  skirted  c 
elected  prairie,  about  four  miles  in  extent,  environed  by  a  eha 
opposite  side  of  the  river  presents  a  canebrake,  extending  a  mi|| 
the  fort,  interspersed  with  lakes  and    marshes  toward  the  sou 
is  of  a  character  admittinff  of  the  most  prolific  cultivation.     Ii 
■taple  commodity  ;  and  of  mineral  productions,  the  principal  ai 

"  As  regards  thermometrical  observations,  it  is  found  that  t 
higher  at  wis  point  than  at  any  other  in  the  United  States,  wi 
perhaps,  of  Fort  Yuma,  in  Southern  California.  [See  letter  o 
Wirtz,  Army  Medical  Statistics,  p.  437.]  The  mean  annual 
based  on  three  years*  observations,  is  30:64  inches — one  of  tb 
among  twenty-eight  posts  at  which  observations  upon  thi 
been  made.  The  prevailing  winds,  which  are  southerly  from  t] 
traverse  the  marshes  and  lakes  above  described. 

**  It  thus  appears  that  all  the  circumstances  most  conducive  I 
malaria  are  present ;  the  soil  is  alluvion  ;  solar  heat  is  of  the  i 
acter,  and  the  quantity  of  rain,  althouj^h  adequate  to  the  mat 
tain  degree  of  moisture,  is  not  sufficient  to  overflow  the  ffi 
summer  season.*'* 

As  tfie  result,  perhaps,  of  a  general  malarial  impr 
formed  bj  Surgeons  Pitcher  and  Wharton,  that  ci 
cholera-morbus,  dysentery,  diarrhnea,  and  rheumatism, 
post,  frequently  assume  a  strictly  periodical  charact 
together  with  their  subjection  to  the  same  remedies  tl 
arrest  the  course  of  intermittent  fevers,  their  clo?e 
common  origin,  is  inferred. 

As  regards  the  prevalence  of  intermittent  and  r 
according  to  the  army  medical  returns,  this  is  the  mo{ 
permanently  occupied. 

rv<:)risiAN.\. — The  surface  of  this  State  is  low  and 
with  some  hilly  ranjies  of  little  elevation  in  the  westen 
numerous  basins  or  depressions.  The  great  delta  of 
included  within  the  Atcliafalaya  and  Iberville,  and  a 
fourth  part  of  the  area  of  the  State,  is  seldom  clev 
ten  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  annually  inundated  by  i 
A  great  part  of  the  delta  is  composed  of  sea-man^h, 
the  whole  southern  coast  to  the  Sabine,  and  wh 
whole  extent,  is  subject  to  inundation  by  the  hig) 
north  of  this  marsh  spreads  out  the  vast  level  of  th€ 
is  but  little  elevated  above  the  former  district.     The 
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of  the  Mississippi  is  also  a  low  countrj,  intersected  with  numerous 
small  rivers,  and  liable  to  inundation.  To  the  west  and  north  of 
these  is  an  extensive  region,  considerably  broken,  but  nowhere  exceed-  » 
ing  two  hundred  feet  in  elevation.  It  consists  mostly  of  pine  bar- 
rens, interspersed  with  elms,  cypres?,  and  honey-locust.  The  tract 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Iberville  and  the  connected 
lakes,  closely  resembles  the  last  in  surface  and  forest  growths.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  part  of  the  same  upland  plain,  whose  margin  on  the 
ve^tern  side  is  separated  from  the  river  bed  by  the  low  inundated 
lands,  but  on  the  east  comes  up  to  the  channel  of  the  river,  in  many 
places  forming  those  prominent  bluffs  on  which  stand  Baton  Rouge, 
St  Francisville,  Fort  Adams,  Natchez,  and  Vicksburgh. 

To  conclude  the  foregoing  geographical  account,  and  present  a  full 
topographical  outline  of  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana,  we  will  now  have  to  devote  a  separate  section  or  two  to 
a  description  of  the  Concordia,  Yazoo  and  St.  Francis  bottom. 

The  first  of  these,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Bed  river,  under 
the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  extending  up  entirely 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  cretaceous  piny-woods  plain  on  the 
west,  with  its  greatest  breadth,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  Arkansas 
and  White  rivers,  terminates  at  the  highlands  in  the  rear  of  the  town 
of  Helena,  Arkansas.  This  bottom  being  traversed  by  the  Washita 
and  Tensas  rivers,  has  scattered  over  its  surface  the  beautiful  lakes 
of  Yillemots,  Providence,  Joseph,  Concordia,  Lovelace  and  Catahoola, 
together  with  ifl^lDmerable  lagoor.s  and  extensive  swamps. 

Of  this  bottom,  the  ^plantations  along  the  Mississippi,  the  larger 
bayons  and  its  numerous  lakes,  constitute,  as  yet,  nearly  all  of  its 
redeemed  and  habitable  land.  Near  Helena,  and  between  the  mouths 
of  the  White  and  St.  Francis  rivers,  where  the  Concordia  bottom 
ends,  commences  the  St.  Francis  bottom,  which,  afier  extending  up 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  little  above  the  thirty-seventh 
parallel,  terminates  at  the  k>w  hills  about  thirty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  This  bottom,  a  greater  portion  of  which  is  a 
forest  of  cot  ton- wood  and  canebrakes,  like  the  one  just  described, 
also  abounds  in  small  lakes,  lagoons,  and  extensive  swamps. 

[To  b«  concluded  n»xt  montk.]  * 


ART.  IX -CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCB  AND  BOARDS  OF  TRADE. 

[LoBENZo  Sabinb,  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  has  made  a  report 
recently  upon  the  origin  of  Boards  of  Trade,  in  which  he  has  seen  At  to  omil 
any  mention  of  such  Associations  as  are  south  of  Baltimore.  We  might  have 
expected  from  his  antecedenU,  that  Mr.  Sabme  was  a  gentleman  who  would 
hardly  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  £acU  of  anything  existing  at  a  Tery 
great  distance  to  the  southward  of  New-England.  We  inform  him»  howevert 
that  there  are  Associations  of  the  kind  to  which  he  refers,  in  most  of  our  cities, 
and  that  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Charle«toQ  and  New-Orleans,  are 
conducted  upon  a  scale  quite  as  elevated,  and  exercise  a  degree  of  influence 
quite  as  extended,  as  thoee  of  any  other  city.    TbeM  Chambers  have  discutsed, 
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reported  and  memorialized  upon  Tariflfff  Bankrupt  Acts,  Direct 
tion,  Steam  I.incs  and  MaiU,  Harbor  and  River  TmprovenienU 
been  constituted  of  men  eminent  in  the  mercantile  ranks,  and  fi 
'  and  spirit.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Sabine,  his  account  of  ihc  Xortl 
that  of  f^ngland  :  including  those  to  which  he  refers,  he  tells  u. 
ten  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  twenty  Boards  of  Trade,  betwc 
San  Francisco.] 

BniTTSH  BoAKD  OF  Trade. — We  have  barely  time 
most  considerable  labors  since  about  the  year  1845. 
advised  the  revit-ion  of  the  tariff;  the  repeal  of   (he 
hundred  and  twenty  articles  of  import;  the  reduction 
all  raw  materials  ;  the  conversion  of  prohibitory  dutic 
tive.  and  tlie  diminution  of  protective  duties.      It  has 
ishetl  tlie  navi<ration  laws,  wliicb,  existing  from  the  daj 
were  deemed  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom.     It  has  co 
statutes  relating  to  ships  and  to  kindred  interests, 
strumcntal  in  adjusting,  in  a  satisfactoiy  way,  the  n 
tonnage  :  it  has  introduced  an  examination  of  masters  \ 
great  succei^s  :  it  has  established  shipping  offices,  in  oi 
.<<eamen  iigainst  their  tempters,  who  are  the  same  in  i 
country  :    it  has  arranged  a  system  of  money  orders, 
sailor  on  receiving  his  wages  may  transmit  certainly  a 
he  wills,  to  his  laniily  :*  it  has  instituted  Savings  Ban! 
men,  and  indu<'cd  them  to  deposit  considerable  sums : 
(^f  the  wnircs  and  effects  c»f  deceased  mariners,  for  di^ 
nearest  relntives  :t  it  has  i.->iiod,  at  great  expi^ise  anc 
ate  Inst rnet ions  to  consuls,  for   guidance  in  all   matter 
it  lias  extended  the  j)rinciplo  of  salvage  .<o  as  to  inch 
the   >aving  of  huinari   life  :  it  lias  insured  the  surve; 
steanuTS,  and  ado]>ted  a  rigi<i  mode  of  inquiry  into  i 
of  ^hip-ma^^te^s.     It  lias  regulated  claims  for  salvage  t 
iiavv,  and  the  manner  of  volunteerinLr  into  such  vessel 
chant     service ;     and    niodilie<l    the    laws    which    c 
owners  to  take  a])])rentices.     It  has  improved  the  life- 
ments  on  the  Uritish  coatts :  revised  the  whole  subjec 
the  |n>rt  of  I.oinlon,  to  the  saving  of  one  hundred   tl 
anmiallv  :  devised  a  plan  of  rcLristrv  and   title  to  shi: 
once  ."imple  and  safe  :  and  receiving  from  Trinity  IIoi 
nient   of  li;rhtlu>uscs,   it   has  remin«\l  light-<liities  to 
over  three  (iiiarters  of  a  million   of  dollars  vcarlv. 
of  the  recent  services  of  the  l»oard  to  commerce  an 

15o.\iM)s  or  Tkadi:  in  tiii:  rNiTED  Statks. — It  r( 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  comnieneenient  of  the 
far  as  we  were  able  to  ascertain,  there  were  ten  C'ha 
nierce,  and  Twenty  J^onrds  of  Trade,  between  Poi 
Francir-co.  It  liardlv  need  be  said  that  all  these  are 
associations  of  men  of  businesJs,  withotit  political  po 


•  The  sum  t\u\»  \rAVi»\\u\.\.c^  \^  W..<»^"«^?k^\wv\t  %7C0^0 
1  The  amount  v)f  Uv<i>e  d\sXu\>uV\o\.\*\Tv\'i'*^,^^'iVV5iK 
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age,  bat  generally  >vith  limited  charter  privileges,  and  sustained  by 
self-imposed  assessments  and  contributions. 

The  Chamber  of  Commbuce  of  New  York  is  by  far  the  oldest.* 
It  was  organized  in  1 7G8,  for  the  purpose  of  "  promoting  and  en- 
couraging commerce,  supporting  industry,  adjusting  disputes  relative 
to  trade  and  navigation,  and  procuring  such  laws  and  regulations  as 
may  be  found  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  trade  in  general."  Two 
years  after,  its  founders  obtained  a  royal  charter.  At  this  juncture 
the  merchants  of  Boston  would  have  been  refused  a  similar  favor ; 
for  such  had  been  and  was  their  resistance  to  the  laws  of  navigation 
and  trade,  that  they  were  deemed  objects  of  punishment,  and  ships 
and  soldiers  had  been  sent  to  awe  them  into  submission ;  troops  had 
been  quartered  in  the  very  room  which  tliey  used  as  an  exchange ; 
their  vessels  and  merchandise  had  been  seized  ;  and  they  were  prose- 
cuted in  the  admiralty  court,  to  recover  ruinous  fines  and  penalties. 

Quite  a  different  state  of  things  existed  in  New- York.  Isaac  Low, 
an  early  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who,  at  first  .a 
whig  and  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  fell  off,  lost  his 
estate  by  confiscation,  and  died  in  banishment ;  and  several  more  of 
the  Original  members  closed  their  days  in  exile,  in  consequence  of 
their  disaffection  to  the  popular  cause. 

In  1784,  the  Chamber  was  continued  a  corporation,  with  enlarged 
privileges,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  Strangely  enough,  for  near- 
ly eighty  years,  and  until  within  a  few  months,  it  was  homeless,  and 
depended  upon  accidental  accommodation.  It  met  first,  probably,  in 
a  tavern  ;  next,  as  required  by  charter,  in  the  "  great  room  "  of  the 
*'  Exchange  "  in  Broad-street ;  early  in  the  present  century,  where 
it  best  could  ;  and  from  1835  to  June,  1S58,  in  an  apartment  in  the 
Merchants'  Bank.  Though  until  quite  lately  without  a  library, 
and  a  secretary  devoted  exclusively  to  its  service,  and  though  it  has 
published  no  reports  of  its  proceedings,  the  Chamber  has  still  acted 
with  energy  upon  the  important  questions  in  its  provmcc,  which  have 
arisen  from  time  to  time  ;  and,  as  it  has  borne,  and  yet  bears,  upon  its 
list  of  members,  some  of  the  most  honored  names  that  adorn  the 
commercial  annals  of  New-Tork,  and  of  our  common  country,  its 
influence  in  the  legislation  of  the  State  and  of  the  NatioUf  has  been 
in  accordance  with  its  high  respectability.  The  president,  at  the 
present  time,  is  Pelctiah  Perit ;  and  |he  Secretary,  J.  Smith  Homans. 

Baltimore  Board  op  Trade. — In  the  history  of  the  Baltimore 
Board  of  Trade,  there  arc  incidents  somewhat  singular.  The  first 
election  of  ofl^cers  was  on  the  20th  of  February,  1821,  when  Robert 
Gikner  wa«  chosen  president,  and  William  Cooke,  secretary.  Mr. 
Oilmer  died  the  following  year,  and  William  Patterson,  the  senior 
vice-president,  was  elected  to  fill  his  place,  but  declined ;  and  choice 
wjis  made  of  the  junior  vice,  William  Lorman,  who  continued  in 
office  until  January,  1880,  when  the  I^ard  ceased  to  exist.  The 
number  of  members  at  the  organization  in  1821,  was  sixty-four,  of 
of  whom  eight  survive,  namely,  F.  W.  Brune,  Joseph  King,  jr., 
liaac  Tyson,  jr.,  Philip  E.  Thomas,  J.  YT,  VwXVwvwv,  ^%MiS*  ^xxstkr 
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dige,  Israel  Mankin,  and  William  Cooke,  the  first  and  • 
These  gentlemen,  remarks  our  inforDuuiU  *^  ace  ia  affla 
vesB  the  resfMct  of  the  entire  communitj." 

In  February^  1836,  the  Board  was  revired:  Hen 
was  chosen  president,  and  hi£  son,  Samuel  T.  Thomp 
The  former  sorvived  but  little  more  than  a  jear,  and  ^ 
hj  James  Wilson,  who  served  from  1837  until  Mare 
there  was  a  second  disbanding.  The  latter  continued 
whole  time,  and  the  Board,  without  rooms  of  their  oi 
private  office. 

After  another  interval  of  six  years,  and  in  Octob 
present  Board  was  oi^ganized,  under  circumstances  i 
permanence  and  success.      John  C  Bnii>e,  the  first 
George  U.  Porter,  the  first  secretary,  have  been  ann« 
and  are  now  in  office.     The  Board  have  apartments 
which  are  open  to  the  members. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  enumerate  the  many  a 
which  have  been  proposed  and  matured  during  the  1 
but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  the  Baltimore  Boait 
witliout  other  claims  to  honorable  mention — desen 
tude  of  the  country,  for  opening  the  new  channel  in  tl 
which  ships  of  the  largest  draught  can  approach  the 
and  for  establishing  a  floating  school,  in  which  boys  ai 
tical  seamanship,  and  trained  to  habits  of  thrift  and  a 
free  of  charge. 

l*niLAi)ELrniA  lk>Ai:i)  or  Trade — On  the  loth  of 
then)  wa?  a  meeting  of  merchants  of  PLiladoI))hin — 
conrii«leration   the  propriety  of  Ibrming  an  iis^^ooiatioi 
which  the  commercial  ami  trading  community  may 
act  with  united  etTort  on  all  subjects  relating  to  thei 
which  resulted  in  a  resolution  to  form  a  BoArd  of  '[ 
election  of  twenty-four  directors.     On  the  22d  of  th 
Thomas  1*.  Cope  was  unanimously  elected  president 
and  twenty  merchants  voting  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  Ja 
constitution  was  tidopted,  which  has  never  been  essen 
J.  M.  Wright  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  directo: 
suppose,  acted  in  that  capacity  for  the  Board.      A; 
poration  was  obtained,  in  1838,  which  authorizes  the 
point  annually  two  of  the  seven  port- wardens  of  Phil 
In  the  lapse  of  a  (juartcr  of  a  century,  there  have 
changes  in   the  presiding,  and  only  four  in   the  re< 
Mr.  Cope   remained   resident  until   his  decease,  in  '. 
P.  Hooper,  his  successor,  re-igned  at  the  close  of  185 
ceeded  by  Samuel  C.  Morton,  who  is  still  in  office.     3 
secretary  from  1831  to  1838  ;  C  G.  Childs,  from 
year  to  18o3  ;  F.  AV.  Grayson,  from  1853   to  1858 
Jowed  by  Lorin  Blodget,  the  present  secretary,     It  r 
from  tlic  small  salary  aVlixeWd  to  the  office,  for  sevc 
the  duties  were  occasional  and  m^^ixaAsi^t^W^xma^f^ 
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The  first  moTement  of  the  PhiladdphU  Board— not  unlike  our 
own — was  to  increase  facilities  in  transportation.  In  1833,  and  be- 
fore their  organization  was  completed,  they  sent  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention called  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  plan  for  uniting  the 
canals  of  Pennsylvania  with  those  of  Ohio ;  and  by  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  and  by  continued 
action  on  the  general  sobject  of  constructing  canals  and  railroads, 
rendered  efficient  service  in  opening  the  existing  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  West 

Since  that  time,  the  efforts  of  the  Board  to  promote  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  country,  have  been 
constant,  earnest,  and  effective.  Investigations  into  the  causes  of 
delay  in  the  carriage  of  goods  inland,  always  difficult  and  vexatious, 
have  been  made  at  intervals  for  years,  and  occasionally  by  special 
agents.  Congress  has  been  solicited  by  memorials,  for  additional 
lighthouses  and  buoys ;  for  a  survey  and  chart  of  the  Delaware  bay 
and  river ;  for  change  in  the  postal  laws ;  for  a  new  customhouse, 
and  a  dry  dock ;  for  the  erection  of  piers  at  Delaware  City  ;  for  the 
establishment  of  the  warehouse  system ;  for  a  steam  line  to  Brazil ; 
for  aid  to  revive  steam  communication  with  Europe.  The  President 
has  been  asked  to  interpose  by  negotiation  or  otherwise,  to  revive 
American  slup'Steam  communication  with  Europe  under  national 
auspices.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  addressed  on 
the  subject  of  a  modification  of  the  insolvent  laws  ;  on  the  inspection 
of  tobacco ;  for  aid  to  the  city  ice  and  tow  boats ;  for  revision  of  the 
usury  laws ;  for  the  suppression  of  insurance  companies  of  doubtful 
management  or  pecuniary  ability ;  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  levied  by 
the  State,  on  merchandise  transported  over  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
Railroad. 

Such  are  some  of  the  matters  which  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Board,  more  or  less  of  a  public  nature ;  while  those  of  local 
importance  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.  Since  the 
year  1854,  our  own  oo-operation  has  been  sometimes  asked^in  meas* 
ures  which  are  of  national  interest,  and  we  recall  no  case  in  which 
it  was  refused. 

Like  the  New-York  Chamber  of  Commeroe,  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Trade  bad  no  home  until  June,  1858,  when  two  hirge 
rooms,  with  an  olBoe,  were  fitted  up  for  their  accommodation,  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  new  iron  building,  opposite  the  Mayor's  otftce  and 
Independence  Hall,  Chestnut  street.  At  first,  the  meetings  were 
held  in  <' Wade*s  Hotel''  and  the  <«  Merchants'  Coffee- House ;"  and 
after  1834,  in  some  apartment  of  the  *^  Exchange." 

We  are  glad  to  add  that  the  Board  is  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  has  a  considerable  fund  invested  in  State  and  other  sound  stocks. 

Boston  MsRCikirnLB  Oroanisatioks. — About  the  year  1805,  an 
association  call  the  ^^  Boston  Importing  Company  "  was  formed,  with 
the  design  of  regulating  the  trade  with  London  and  Liverpool  in  a  way 
to  best  suit  the  importers.  Three  or  four  first  cbL<«  ships  were  pur- 
diascd,  and  kept  employed.  The  war  of  18  IS  ^ut  aa  «Ol^L  \ftKy«t 
intercourse  with  England,  and  the  Com^ax^^  c\w»^  >>DL«yx  ^S&^t 
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One  of  the  ships  was  detained  by  France,  but  was  rele 
home  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  American  minister. 

A  second  ofvociation  yva»  organized  after  the  peace  of 
name  of  tlic  "  New  England  Society  for  the  Promotion 
turcs  and  Mechanic  Arts,**  which  still  retains  its  corpor 
Semi-annual  public  pales  of  domestic  goods  were  mac 
auspices  of  this  society,  for  several  years,  ami  with  sue 
sales  attracted  buyers  from  difierent  parts  of  the  count 
of  esjicntial  benclit  to  I^oston. 

Chamber  of  Comma  ce.-^  On  the  11th  of  January,  183 
ing  of  ''Merchants  and  Traders,  at  the  Old  Council 
S<iuare,  Thomas  B.  Wales  presiding,  and  George  W.  C 
as  dork,"  Stephen  Fairbanks  stated,  that,  al  a  previoi 
which  he  preiridcd,  a  committee,  of  which  Tlionias  B 
chainnan,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  that  the  persona  then  pre 
to  act  dciinitoly  on  the  subject,     A  constitution  and 
laws  were  re|)ortod,  and  referred  to   a  committee  of 
Lcc  was  chainnan  ;    and,  on  the  18th  of  that  month, 
and  the  organization  completed  by  the  choice  of  Wiliii 
president,  of  Thomas  B.  Wales,  Robert  G.  Shaw,   and 
shaw,  for  vice-presidents,  and  of  forty-eight  directors, 
of  meuibei'rt  apjK'ars  to  have  been  two  hundred  and  twea 
covcrnment  of  the  Chamber  soon  after  elected  the  la 
Tha^'her,  secretarv,  and  .lames  C.  Wild,  treasurer. 

Tin?  j>re.'ii<li>ntj»  who  followed  Mr.  Sturgis,  wereTlioi 
Nathan  Apploton,  ami  Abbott  Lawrcnco.  The  success 
vicL'-prcMilon(s,  wrro  Francis  J.  Oliver,  Chark'S  llcna 
Ai)j>loton,  Jojjii  l>ryant,  and  Am«js  l.awroiu'O.  The  ( 
board  of  directors  were  too  nuineroii.^  to  he  monlion< 
Thachcr  was  tlu:  oiilv  s^ocretarv  ;  and  when,  in  18 
resiL^iCiU  lie  was  choMin  treasurer.  In  liiis  mention  ol 
olfictTs  of  the  C^lianiber,  we  pronounce  names  that  wi 
pear  from  the  annals  of  the  humane  and  literary 
!Mass:icliusi*tts ;  names  widely  known,  and  wiilrly  bios 

Ikrtivtl  nf  Traih\ — The  act  which  incorporates  Jun 
Silas  Totter,  an«l   .lames  C.    Converse,    and    their 
successors,    hy    the  name   of    Hosrox    Boahd    of  1 
pur}>ose  of  jnomoting  the  trade  and  commerce  of  th 
vicinity — which  forbids  us,    in  our  corj)oratc  capaeit 
merchandise  of  any  description,  and  which  allows  us  t( 
to  the  amount  of  one  thousand   dollars — was  approv* 
of    Apiil,    1851.     The  government  consist.s   ol'   for 
namely,    a  president,    throe  vice-presidents,  standing 
live  each — of  arbitration,  of  appeals,  of  incjuiry  into 
wreck — a  finance  comniictee  of  three,  twenty-four  < 
treasurer. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Board  to  embody  and  to  cxpres 
est  and  most  liberal  sense,   the  sentiments  of  the 
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tradinfz:  classes  of  Boston,  on  nil  questions  which  relate  to  commerce, 
to  trade,  to  manufactures,  and  to  navigation.  And,  referring  to 
cor  predecessors,  we  may  express  the  opinion  that  much  good  has 
already  been  accomplished. 

Subjects  considered  bf/  th^  Firat  and  Second  Boards. — ^Tlio  subjects 
considered  under  the  Rrst  president  were  :  A  change  in  the  revenue 
laws  as  regards  seizures  for  smuggling ;  Grace  on  sight  drafts :  The 
usury  laws ;  The  bankrupt  laws  of  Massachusetts ;  The  change  of 
banking  hours ;  The  transport  of  merchandise  inland ;  The  Recipro- 
city Treaty  with  the  British  Colonies;  the  capitation  tax  on  im- 
migrants arriving  in  Boston;  Insurance  and  insurance  companiea; 
The  difference  of  expense  in  repairing  vessels  in  Boston  and  New- 
York ;  The  rates  of  storage  in  government  warehouses;  The  tele- 
graph to  Cape  Cod  ;  Cidm  and  storm  signal  flags ;  Lines  of  nteamers 
crossing  the  Atlantic ;  the  quantity  of  merchandise  transported  by 
water  to  constitute  a  ton ;  The  Transatlantic  Telegraph  Company ; 
The  trade  with  the  West ;  The  railway  clearing-house  system,  as 
established  in  England,  and  as  applicable  to  the  United  States. 

These  were  the  principal  questions  before  the  government  of  the 
Board  the  iirst  and  second  years.  James  M.  Beebe  was  the  second 
president,  and  during  his  term  of  two  years  the  questions  entertained 
were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  highly  important  Among  them 
were,  Notice  to  endorsers ;  Uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  ;  Kepeal 
of  the  usury  laws  ;  The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  in  the  China 
Seas  ;  Charges  on  goods  transported  from  Boston  to  Montreal ;  The 
strike  of  the  stevedores'  gangs ;  the  removal  of  Charlestown  naval 
station ;  Tlie  discovery  of  Capt.  Morris,  to  overcome  the  effect  of 
local  attraction  in  ships'  compasses ;  Renewed  and  expensive  action 
to  facilitate  the  transport  of  goods  inland ;  The  bill  before  Congress 
to  amend  and  consolidate  the  navigation,  revenue,  and  collection  laws  ; 
Fostal  communication  between  Panama  and  Valparaiso ;  The  Con- 
sular Act  of  Congress ;  Postal  reform  ;  Establishing  lines  of  steamers 
coastwise ;  The  islands  in  the  Eiist  Indian  seas ;  The  laws  which 
relate  to  the  obtaining  of  goods  under  false  pretences :  The  right  of 
commanders  of  vessels  to  demand  copies  of  bills  of  lading ;  The 
Grand  Trunk  railway ;  Boston  harbor ;  Our  relations  with  China ; 
The  exploration  of  the  tributaries  of  the  La  Plata ;  The  inspection 
of  linseed  in  Boston  ;  The  boarding  of  vessels  by  runners  and  land- 
lords ;  increase  of  bimking  capital  in  Boston  ;  Lines  of  steamers  to 
New-York  and  New-OrlcAns  ;  Delay  of  vessels  after  the  advertised 
day  of  failing ;  Commission  to  certify  persons  qualified  for  masters 
and  mates  of  merchant -vessels  ;  Advance  wages  to  seamen  ;  Railway 
on  the  banks  of  the  Welland  Canal ;  and,  Canal  to  connect  the  St. 
Lawrence  with  Lake  Champlain. 

Such  are  the  questions  discussed.  All  were  investigated.  On 
some,  action  was  deemed  inexpedient ;  on  others,  recommendations 
were  made  which  may  now  be  found  embraced  in  hiws ;  oq  still 
others,  our  timely  interference  prevented  injurious  legislation.  To 
waive  everything  else:   the  wise  and  comprehensive  policy  of   our 
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prodeoesBors,  on  the  subject  of  inlftnd  transportation,  an 
of  businew  between  Boston  and  the  West — as  the  direc 
of  their  labors — are  alone  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  li 
and  sufficient,  we  will  venture  to  add,  to  commend  the 
confidence  of  the  classes  for  whose  benefit  it  was  design 
interests  it  has  steadily  endeavored  to  serve,  without 
preference. 

Labors  of  the  Prtsent  Board. — Tlie  present  gov^n 
upon  their  duties  at  a  moment  of  severe  and  general 
trade,  from  which  recovery  is  even  now  but  partial, 
expected  that  the  year  1858  would  be  one  of  great 
records.  And  yet,  it  has  happened  that  our  several 
special  committees  have  performed  a  great  deal  of   IaIn 
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[In  a  recent  number  of  tho  Bitikw,  we  called  attention  to  the  | 
of  the  operations  in  deepening  the  bar  and  channel  of  Charier 
promised  to  refer  again  to  the  subject. 

The  interesting  Memoir  of  Lieut.  Maffit,  U.  S.  Naiy,  beiii( 
wa  extract  in  full  his  description  of  the  bar  and  harbor  of  Chai 

TiiK  deterioration  of  the  main  ship  channel,  and  g< 
able  changes  of  the  bar  of  Cliarleston,  S.  C,  are  such 
attract  attention,  but  also  to  excite  a  reasonable  alarn 
of  Ijcr  citizens  for  the  safetv  of  her  ftnvijrn  commerce. 

15y  careful  comparison  with  hor  oldest  charts,  and  c 
the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  pilots,  it  is  mad< 
all  the  channels  have  not  only  decreased  in  depth,  bu 
unfavorably  in  position. 

An  inveslijration  of  Des  Barrts'  chart  of  1780,  ^ 
more  than  thirteen  feet  water  could  be  l>roufrht  in, 
entrance,  at  low  tide.  In  1817,  the  mean  depth  < 
Sherburne's  chart,  was  twelve  feet  five  inches  ;  and  in 
feet  seven  inches  is  to  he  found  on  the  main  bar  at  m 

This  information,  which  is  corroborated  by  other  ev 
no  hope  for  an  improvement  by  the  action  of  natun 
mands  of  commerce  call  for  artificial  means  to  be 
though  the  effort  should  result  in  but  temporary  bene 
be  many  years  ere  such  authentic  information  can  be 
will  enable  the  scientific  community  to  ascertain  sa 
law  which  governs  the  action  of  nature,  and  produc 
chanjijes  on  the  shore  and  in  the  channel-ways. 

Charleston   bar  extends  from  Sullivan's  Island,  ' 
direction    (and  somewhat  parallel  to  ^lorris'  Island), 
westwardly  curve,  eleven  miles,  until  it  connects  wit 
three  miles  south  of  Lighthouse  Inlet. 

The  average  breadth  of  tlie  bar,  from  the  interior 
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two-^athom  curre,  is  one  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ;  the  greatest 
breadth,  doe  east  of  Fort  Sumter,  is  three  and  a  half  miles  ;  the  least 
breadth,  east  from  the  h'ghthouse,  is  half  a  mile.  There  is  much 
irregularity  in  the  breadth  as  well  as  in  the  configuration  of  the 
shoals. 

Numerous  channels  intersect  the  bar  nearly  at  right  angles,  and 
the  shoals  generally  have  a  broken  surface.  But  two  of  the  channels 
are  now  available— -the  north  and  main  ship ;  the  former  is  east  by 
south,  from  Fort  Sumter,  and  through  it  all  the  northern  coasting 
trade  passes.  It  is  narrow,  with  dangerous  shoals  on  the  north  and 
eouth.  Three  buoys  designate  the  passage,  but  the  absence  of  lights 
prerents  its  use  at  night. 

Two  beacons  were  erected  at  Morris*  Island,  to  gire  a  range  in, 
through  the  Overall  channel,  south  of  the  north.  In  1817,  ten  feet 
was  the  mean  low  water,  but  in  1851,  important  changes  are  shown 
to  have  occurred  ;  a  six-foot  shoal  now  blocking  up  the  west  mouth 
of  this  channel,  which  has  rendered  it  useless  to  navigation. 

The  most  important,  and  through  which  all  the  foreign  trade  of 
Giarleston  passes,  is  the  main  ship  channel,  located  three  miles  north 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bar,  and  southeast  from  the  light- 
house. This  channel  is  the  best  and  most  narrow  of  all  the  passages, 
out  or  in. 

Three  buoys  designate  the  locality  of  the  deepest  water,  and  a 
beacon  is  erected  which,  with  the  Charleston  light,  gives  a  range 
that  enables  the  navigator  to  cross  the  bar  at  night  with  safety ; 
when  inside,  the  beacon  lights  back  of  Fort  Moultrie  mark  out  the 
channel  up  t^  Cumming*s  point. 

The  improvements  of  lights,  beacons  and  buoys,  as  suggested  by 
the  ''Board  of  Light-Houses,''  &c.,  for  the  advantage  of  Charleston 
harbor  and  bar,  are  necessary,  and  would  materially  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  navigation. 

The  water  from  the  Cooper  river  rashes  in  a  southeastwardly  di- 
rection, until  checked  by  a  shoal  projecting  from  the  main  land  call- 
ed Oyster  point ;  deflected  thence,  it  impinges  on  the  Charleston 
side,  cutting  out  a  narrow  but  deep  passage,  called  Town  creek,  be- 
tween Drum  Island  and  the  main  land,  llie  water  which  does  not 
pass  through  this  channel  shoots  to  the  northward  of  Drum  Island, 
and  speedily  mingles  in  a  southeastwardly  course  with  that  of  the 
Wando. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  Drum  Idand  all  the  waters  of  the 
Cooper  and  Wando  are  united,  and  pass  together  toward  the  city. 
It  is  probable  that  the  extem^ion  of  the  northern  wharves,  as  well  as 
the  current  from  the  Wando,  deflects  a  portion  of  this  water  from  its 
regular  course  through  a  channel  north  of  FoUy  Island,  called  Hog 
Island  channcL 

By  a  comparison  with  the  maps  of  Dea  Barres,  of  1780,  Major 
Bache,  1826,  and  United  States  Coast  Survey,  1851,  it  is  made 
evident  that  channel  is  rapidly  increasing  in  breadth  and  depth,  which 
circumstance  has  created  a  feeling  of  anxiety  for  other  parts  of  the 
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inner  li  arbor ;  ns  the  loss  of  so  large  a  volame  of  i 
natural  c<;re!s<<  hy  the  city,  and  wciit^'ard  bj  Cnstle  F 
cause  k  (Hiuiniition  of  dt.>{ith  abreast  of  the  wharves,  ai 
of  the  middle  ground. 

The  union  of  tlie  waters  of  tlie  Cooper,  Wando,  ai 
curs  at  the  wc^^t  end  of  the  mid<Ue  ground,  where  thev 
dilfercnt  inHueiir;o:$  to  ihc  tjiximl  resrrroirot  the  ftarbor — j 

Hie  Hcparaiioii  of  the  tidal  current  at  White  point 
de|)osit  of  i'onsiilorabl*?  extent,  which  projects  out  eigh 
from  tiie  bath-house.  The  deep  water  of  the  Ashley 
average  of  four  and  a  half  failionis,  inclines  along  the 
(the  alUnial  «lopo>it  1)ein^  great,  and  spreading  out  in 
on  either  Miore) ;  then  glancing  off  to  the  southward 
with  the  direct  action  of  a  portion  of  the  ebb  from  0 
touciie^  on  James  Ishind,  with  a  wasting  influence  c 
whence  it  is  again  rejected,  east  northwanlly,  to  Hebell 

The  convergence  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  has,  no 
the  formation  of  that  troublesome  shoal,  in  the  centr 
harbor,  call(Mi  the  '*  Middle  Ground,*'  which  extends 
of  a  mile  wot  and  east,  and  one  third  of  a  mile  nort 
having  at  pnvctit  more  depth  than  in  1825;  the  leat 
eight  foct  at  mean  low  water,  and  six  at  spring  tidi 
from  Hog  Island  channel,  after  passing  round  Mon 
a  circuitous  direction,  unites  with  that  from  Sulliv 
empties  into  Iv.*l)eUion  roads,  where  the  union  of 
of  ('harlot tun  is  perfected. 

Tlh'  l;ir;j:f  h  )ly  of  watrr  coinprt'-sod  in  R'.^bollion 
cgivss  ojcanwanl,  between  Forts  Snnitcr  and  ^loullrie^ 
and  ^couriivj  a  lorce,  that  it  lias  carved  uui  the  bottc 
depth  of  lliirlcon  aii-l  foiirteon  fathoms,  finding  a  foun* 
or  marl  mixed  witli  i^hells ;  bryonil  tliis  point  thee 
over  a  t:reater  sarfaeo,  with  tlic  stronjiest  tondencv  th 
livan  and  >«'urtli  chann«ddi.  The  velocity  arouii<i  and 
point  is  wo.iki'ni'd,  in  its  southern  progress,  from  a  gn 
at  ri^dil  aiij^les  over  the  bar.  In  passing  through 
channel  tiie  ebb  Ls  soinowhat  ro-invigoratod,  probab 
rent  out  of  Lighthouse  inlet,  though  its  strength  is  i 
contend  succes:^fully  with  the  deleterious  action  of  the 
antl  hainmo:ing  waves,  forced  in  by  liie  northeasterly 

A  iHjrtion  of  the  ebb  rejects  the  main  ship  channi 
on  to  the  suuthward  and  westwanl  of  the  south  t 
its  exit  through  the  Lawford,  which,  in  1817,  was  a  t 
note  a  seven- foot  channel.  The  flood  to  the  east? 
(in  calm  weather)  sets  n!)out  east  by  north — the  ebb 
southwest.  The  currents  are  much  inriuenced,  thoug 
ed,  by  the  prevailing  wind.  The  average  force  of  tl 
bar  is  1.2  miles  per  hour,  with  a  duration  of  oh.  40m. 
of  the  ebb  is  1.55  miles  \»cr  hour,  with  a  duration  of 
side  of  the  bar,  and.  parucuVd.v\y  m  tlic  cliaivTvtl  xoavj^i^ 
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locity  18  much    greater  than  on  it;  and  outside  the  velocity  is  much 
less. 

In  the  Cooper  river,  the  bottom  is  generally  mud  and  sand,  the 
average  depth  being  from  five  to  eight  and  nine  fathomn.  Abreast 
of  Market- street  wharf  the  bottom  is  slaty,  consequently  the  anchor- 
age bad  ;  proceeding  further  south,  the  mud  increases,  and,  in  the 
Ashley,  muddy  bottom  prevails. 

Between  Folly  and  James'  islands,  mud  and  sand  characterize  the 
deep  water,  but  fme  sand  the  shoal. 

In  Kebellion  roads,  mud  and  gray  sand  predominate.  A  short  dis- 
tance south  by  west  of  Fort  Moultrie,  in  a  line  with  Cumming's 
point,  there  is  a  bed  of  calcareous  or  limestone  rock,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  extend  eastward  farther  than  the  limits  of  the  bar.  If  this 
prove  true,  the  proposition  for  dredging  out  the  channel  will  be  more 
attractive,  from  the  increased  probability  of  the  experiment  being 
successful. 

Tlie  bar  of  Charleston  is  composed  of  fine  gray  sand,  mixed  with 
black  specks,  with  occasional  layers  of  coarse  sand  and  broken  sliells. 
To  the  eastward  of  the  bar,  in  deep  water,  coarse  sand  and  gravel, 
with  broken  shells  (and  mud  occasionally),  constitute  the  general 
character  of  the  bottom,  except  on  the  fiattlesnake  shoal ;  that  is 
formed  of  fine  white  sand  and  black  specks,  corresponding  to  the 
deposits  on  Drunken  Dick. 

The  east  three-fathom  curve  of  the  bar  is  uniform  and  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  coast,  but  the  inside  curves  are  broken  and  irregular, 
particularly  from  abreast  of  the  Overall  beacons  to  the  westward, 
which  originate  from  the  dredging  effects  of  the  ebb  tide,  exhibiting 
greater  strength  here  than  further  south. 

The  extensive  shoals  that  caused  the  south  breakers  are  strung  to- 
gether in  the  most  singular  and  irregular  manner,  strongly  exhibiting 
the  influence  of  ocean  wave  and  current  action  ;  fine  gray  sand,  with 
occasional  Inids  of  broken  shells,  denotes  the  character  of  the  bottom. 

Along  the  l>each  of  Sullivan's  Island,  is  a  channel  with  fourteen 
and  fifteen  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  except  at  its  inner  or  western 
entnmce,  by  the  long  jetty  south  of  Fort  Moultrie,  where  is  depot^ited 
a  belt  of  broken  shells  and  fine  sand,  with  but  seven  feet  upon  it. 

Adjacent  to  this  belt,  to  the  westward,  the  depth  of  water  is  very 
great,  starting  from  twenty  feet  abruptly  down  to  sixty.  The  ebb 
tide  in  this  locality  runs  with  great  force,  its  average  velocity  being 
2.4  miles  per  hour ;  and  over  the  jettee  it  is  very  rapid  until  half 
ebb,  when  the  exposure  of  the  rocks,  by  the  falling  of  the  water,  pro- 
duced an  Cildy  current  favorable  to  the  deposit  which  the  flood  tide 
has  already  made,  increasing  the  east  beach  to  soiLe  considerable 
extent. 
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ABT.  XI.-TBE  MOORTATN  BEGIOITS  OF  KOSIQ  CAROIINi  JJB 
H^  TENNESSEE.  . 

Tnu  U  no  ngioB«f  AneriM  man  nmtxkMib  hr  hiiill^  mmd  bitter  adtfl* 
•d  to  thf  waoU  of  tho  Soufth^m  poople  te  MnuMr  Mite»  tbaa  this ;  anAwiM 
fkd  to  lurre  freqaoatoppoTtanitiM  of  oaUiiig  attwIioD  to  ik 

In  the  iMt  number  of  SiUimtrn'M  Jmirml^w%$md  *  pap*  irMK  &  B.  BwUiy, 
Beq.,  whioh  ooataiiii  auuiy  inliiinw<lny  poftloalM*. 

Dr.  Mitehell  estimated  the  higheat  patel  ia  the  Blaak  If  ontaini  at  tiTOI 
fMti  beiag  the  most  etovatod  pout  of  land  eaat  of  tiie  Bodcy  If onataiM.  Mr. 
Oliiiginaarabeeqiioatljr  eitimatod  tiba  beigbl  aft  •,M1  lbc«»  bet  the  anjaiuieMaali 
of  Troimon  Onyot  and  Taraor,  Maeh  a  UtUi  aror  CvTOI  Ibet  only.  ]fr< 
OUagman's  eitimato  U  thevalbre  too  high. 

The  IbUowing  ara  ProfeMor  ]iHoheU*e  OMuraMMiili.  WoiBttodaaaaeMaad 
tba  rabeeqneat  ranarin  fttmi  Mr.  Bneklky : 


AboTt  tht  Mft 

Asherille, 2,200  Ibet 

Fkoneh  Broad  rhrer  at  Aaha> 

▼Ule» 1.977 

Lower  Ford  of  Figeon,. . . .  2,475 

Wayneerille, 2,729 

Head  vt  Seott*e  Greek, 8,240 

Toekaeeige  Ford 1,927 

Oully  Whee  Geo 8,897 

Blao  Ridge  head  of  Tueka- 

soigo, 8,795 


M 
M 
<« 
M 

m 
u 

(( 


Ahove  the  lift. 
OoL.  Za«haiy*eOaAJei«  Tal- 

ley, 832i*ib 

Chlmn^Top^ M»   *" 

**  **    aboTO  Zaoh- 

ary*fe, 1,109 

BanBTflle, 2,788 

Top  of  Blaek  Mooatoia,. ..  0,772 

Morgantoa, ••••  1,081 

Table  Rock, 8,584 

Grandfather, {>,719 

Reanc 0,187 


tt 

« 

u 
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It  should  bo  remembered  that  those  measurements  were  also  made 
previous  to  the  railroad  surveys,  by  which  it  is  now  known  that  the 
height  of  Asheville  near  the  court-house  is  2,260  feet. 

For  the  convenieuce  of  future  observers  wo  ^ive  below,  Prot 
Guyot's  measurements  in  185G«  in  and  around  the  Black  Moun- 
tains, the  three  laut  excepted. 

Above  tiM  MA. 

JeMO  Stoppcs,  Lower  Moun- 
tain liouse,  Swaninoa 
▼alley, 2,770  feet 

Terminns  of  oarriago-road 
up  Blaok  Mt.  to  Wm. 
Puttou'f  Mt.  house, 3,244 

Potatoe  Top, 6,389 

Mitcheirs  Peak 6,577 


It 


u 


u 


Mount  Gibbes, 6,685 

*•      naulbaok. 6,401 

SaudoJtPeak, 6,612 

Cattail  Peak, 6,595 

Rocky  Trail  Peak, 6,486 

Deer*Mountain, 6,216 

Long  Ridge  Middle  Peak,. .  6,253 

The  following  are  the  heights  of  some  mountains  and  places  in 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  south  and  west  of  Asheville,  which 
were  measured  by  Mr.  Buckley  Yi\t\\  two  o€  Green's  standard  barom- 
eters during  tbe  mofulVi^  o^  ^^V«ia\i«t  wA^^vJ^swt  Vbw  ^ftS3^^.    ^v^. 


AboT«lht 
Bowlen*8  Pyramid  at  north 

end  of  the  Black, 6,345  feci 

Wm.  Patten^s  Mt.  Uou»e,. .  6,248 
Mt  Mitehell,  "highest,". . .  8,701 

Guyot'f  Peak, 0,661 

Hairy  Bear 6,597 

Junction  of  Cattail  Fork  and 

Canoy  river, 2,824 

Burnsville     eonrt      honae 

Suare,    near    Penland'a 
otel 2.819 

Mount  Pisgah, 5,760 

Roane  Mt, 6,818 

Grandfather,    measured   in 
1858 6,897 


II 


i4 
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J.  Le  Conte,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  observed  the  stationary  barometer 
at  Waynesville,  N.  C,  for  the  measurement  of  most  of  the  liighest 
Smoky  Mountains^  but  being  called  away  by  the  duties'*of  his  pro- 
fessorship, the  stationary  barometer  was  removed  to  Col.  Cathey*s, 
at  the  Forks  of  Pigeon,  Haywood  Co.,  N.  C,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  Miss  S.  Cathey.  Mr.  Buckley  also  received  material  assistance 
from  Mr.  T.  J.  Lenoir  and  Mr.  Tomer  Cathey,  during  his  mountain 
excarsions. 


Abore  the  sea. 

WAjnesville,    2,816  feet. 

CoL  Cathey'g, 2,760 

Platt'8  Peak, 6,196 

Jones*       "     6,837 

Amos  Piatt's  Balsam, 6,406 

Cold  Monntain, 6,105 

Shining  Rock, 6,068 

Father  Old-Field, 6,1 16 

Hyman*s  Peak, 6,096 

Cathey's      "     6,240 

Wilson's  Balsam, 6,270 

Mount  Hargrove, 6,166 

Devil's   Court-House, 6,057 


It 

n 

t< 
It 

li 
It 
t« 
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Abore  the  sea. 

Lenoir's  Bald  Mt, 6,040  feet. 

Mount  Hardy, 6,257    ** 

Mount  Lenoir, 6,413 

N.  Peak  of  Mt.  Lenoir,. . ..  6,899 

Sarah's  Mountain, 5.998 

Mount  Cathey, 6,742 

♦*      Starling, 6,456 

"      Emmons, 6,465 

Flat  Creek  Balsam, 6,087 

Whiteside 6,076 

Top  of  Whiteside  to  hase  of 

precipice, 1.510 

I  Mount  McDowell, 5,100 
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The  following  points  are  in  the  Smoky  Mountains,  and  many  of 
them  are  on  the  State  line,  between  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

S.  P.  Hopkins's  house, 1,996  feet.  |  White  Rock  Mountain, 6,002  feet. 

This  last  is  a  misnomer  of  the  hunters,  being  composed  of  a  dark 
gneiss  and  mica  slate,  covered  in  many  places  with  white  lichens,  the 
most  abundant  of  which  are  Cladonia  rangiferina,  and  Cladonia 
Caroliniana. 


Mount  Safford, 6,296  feet. 

Henry, 6,425 

Guyot 6,734 

Floyd, 6,073 

Mingus 6,779 

Summit  of  Road  Gap  near 
the  Alum  Cave, ........  6,814 

Right  Hand  Gap, 6,162 

Mount  Ocona, 6,978 


tt 
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Old  Field  Knob, 6,220  feet. 

Peck's  Peak 6,338 

Safford's  Peak, 6:559 

Mount  Le  Conte, 6,670 

Mount  Buckley, 6,756 

Curtis'  Peak, 6,511 

Mount  Collins, 6,241 

Robert  Collins'  House, ....  2,685 


ti 


t* 


tt 


It 
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The  scenery  of  these  mountains,  especially  those  in  the  Smoky 
Range,  abounds  in  precipices  and  deep  chasms,  surposi^ing  anything 
we  remember  to  have  seen  among  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  spectator  on  the  highest  Smoky*  Peaks  can  enjoy 
a  more  varied  view  than  from  any  other  points  in  the  Southern  Alle- 
ghanies.  East  Tennessee  with  its  towns,  rivers,  and  the  Cumber- 
land mountains  in  the  distance,  is  spread  beneath  at  the  west  On 
the  north  can  be  seen  the  Clinch  mountains  extending  into  Kentucky. 
At  the  northeast,  east,  and  southeast,  in  full  view  are  all  the  higher 
mountains  of  North  Carolina,  and  at  the  south  the  smaller  ones  of 
Northern  Georgia.  Such  prospects  pay  the  explorer  for  his  toil ; 
their  remembrance  is  always  sweet.  The  country  on  the  Tennessee 
tide  is  much  lower  than  in  South  Carolina)  and  th^  d^SK^CLV  ^K.  >>a^^ 
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Smoky  Moantalns  Is  generallj  fliore  abnipt  mad  prvciptftous  into  Umt 
former  HWfif  than  into  the  iMter. 

The  hi^est  Bmokj  MttantainB  are  near  Ae  liead  waters  of  the 
Ooona-lafta  and  LUtle  Pigeon  rivere,  being  aoeeerible  from  TenocaiBe 
yia  Bevtervilie,  and  up  the  Little  Ffgeon  lo  a  Mr.  Hawkinfl^Si  who 
lives  eight  miles  from  the  top  of  the  giip-road,  which  is  near  tiie 
alnm  cave*;  and  firom  North  Carolina  hf  the  road  op  the  Ooooa-Tnf- 
tu  to  Mr.  CoUins's  house,  seren  miles  from  the  top  of  the  afere^ 
named  gap-ro^. 

The  g^logj  of  the  mountains  south  and  west  of  Asherffle  lias  a 
good  deal  of  samenesSi  thej  being  composed  of  crjrstallina  roGk% 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip,  extending  southwoBt  along  the 
Unaka  or  Hmoky  Moantdns,  whldi  beloDp  to  the  taooaic  system  of 
£mmons.  The  taconic  rodn  here  coniutof  daric  colored  iihski 
in  whidi  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  organic  remains, 
The  strata  of  these  rocks  are  in  many  plaoes  nearly  and  ofken  qoilt 
vertieaL  They  are  well  exposed  along  the  Middle,  or  Straight  Fork 
of  the  Ravensfork  In  descending  from  Mount  Guyot  to  the  Ocona- 
luftu.  They  also  occur  at  the  summit  of  the  gap-road  near  Moont 
Mingup,  and  extend  two  or  three  miles  down  the  road  into  North 
Carolina.  The  diief  rocks  of  the  Haywood  monntnlns  are  grsmte^ 
gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  ^kceptlng  a  small  portion  near  the  Smol^ 
Kange,  where  the  taconic  rocks  are  again  found.  The  Shiidi^Rock 
mountain,  about  eleven  mileB  Routh  of  tlic  Forks  of  the  Pigeon  b  en- 
tirely of  wliitc  or  milky  quarts^  and  is  probably  the  largest  mass  of 
tluit  rock  at  any  one  point  in  the  Allcghanics.  It  has  a  flue  appear- 
ance in  tlic  distance,  and  is  deservedly  becoming  quite  a  place  of  re- 
sort. AVe  believe  that  Ilaywooil  and  Jackson  counties,  N.  C ,  have 
not  iis  yet  aflunlcd  any  paying  mines  to  those  who  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  working  them,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  ihey  have 
been  little  explored  for  that  purpose.  Prof.  Emmons,  the  State 
geologist,  contemplates  a  survey  of  those  mountains  next  summer, 
and  wo  suspect  tlint  he  will  destroy  the  golden  dreams  of  a  few  who 
build  castles  upon  undeveloped  mineral  wealth.         •         »         ♦ 

The  banks  of  streams  and  coves  of  these  mountains  have  some  of 
the  largest  tn'cs  in  the  United  States  east  of  Mississippi  river.  There 
is  a  tulip  tree  or  poplar  (liriodendron  tulipifera),  near  the  Pigeon 
river  in  Haywood  Co.,  N.  C,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Tennes- 
see line,  thirty-tltrce  feet  in  circumference  nt  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  or  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  and  upward  of  one  hundred  feet 
high.  Another  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Smoky  Mountains  in 
Tennessee,  on  the  Little  l*igeon  river,  is  twenty-nine  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  three  feet  from  the  ground.  Near  this  locality  wo  also 
measured  a  chestnut  (Costanea  vesca),  thirty-three  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence at  four  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  a  noble  living  specimen, 
apparently  sound,  and  of  nearly  a  uniform  diameter  upward,  for 
forty  or  fifty  feet.  About  two  miles  farther  up  the  same  stream 
there  is  a  hemlocV,  or  ^\)Tweft  \aiv^  V.^Jca^'^  <:xccv^d!^tim\^  uiueteen  feet 
and  two  inches  in  TO^um^wcti'Cft  vA.  ^«wc  SftR^  Kt^\BL\v^\s»s«k»   Vira^ 
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also  the  Hnlesia  tetraptera  attains  an  uncommon  size,  l»eing  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  sixty  feet  high.  On  Jonathan's 
creek  there  is  a  white  oak  .(Quercus  alba),  nineteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  three  feet  from  the  ground.  This  list  of  large  trees  could 
greatly  be  extended,  but  enough  have  already  been  cited  to  show  the 
richness  of  those  coves  and  valleys. 

The  Quercus  leana  of  Nuttal  occurs  at  several  places  on  the  Ten- 
nessee river  near  Franklin,  in  Alacon  Co.,  North  Carolina.  It  is 
evidently  there  a  hybrid  between  Quercus  imbricaria  and  Q.  tincto- 
ria.  Its  acorns  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Q.  imbricaria.  On 
the  Haywood  mountains  we  saw  a  few  specimens  of  the  Hetula  ex> 
celsa  (yeUow  birch),  and  Mr.  Curtis  says  he  found  it  on  the  Black 
Mountains.  Among  several  shrubs  which  we  obtained  for  cultivation 
the  Fyrularia  oleifera  or  oil-nut  is  peculiarly  interesting.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  fi-om  five  to  ten  feet,  and  bears  a  pear-shaped  fruit 
little  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  so  oily  that  it  will 
bum  like  a  candle  if  a  wick  be  drawn  through  it.  Squirrels  are  fond 
of  it,  and  cattle  have  a  great  liking  for  the  young  brandies  and 
leaves  of  the  Pyrularia.  Last  spring  we  saw  an  abundance  of  it  in 
the  edge  of  some  woods  fenced  into  a  wlieat-field,  and  in  October  we 
again  went  there  afler  the  fruit ;  but  the  harvest  was  past,  the  field 
had  been  pastured  with  cattle,  which  had  destroyed  nearly  all  of  the 
Pyrularia.  Hence  it  has  already  become  rare,  and  the  general  occu- 
pancy of  the  mountains  with  henls  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  would 
soon  destroy  it  entirely.  Mr.  Durand,  of  Pliiludelphia,  thinks  that 
the  oil  expressed  from  it  is  superior  to  the  best  olive  oil.  Our  spcci- 
mens  of  the  I'yrularia  have  been  planted  at  Philadelphia,  New- York, 
and  at  the  botanic  garden  of  Cambridge,  near  l^ton,  and  als^o  some 
of  them  have  been  sent  to  Paris  to  the  Acclimating  Society  of  Fnince, 
whose  object  is  to  acclimate  useful  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.      *      * 

In  the  month  of  September  many  of  the  women  and  children  dig 
*'  sang*'  ( Aralia  quinquefolia),  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountain 
sides.  The  dry  roots  of  the  ginseng,  or  '^  sang,"  as  it  is  always  there 
called,  are  worth  at  home  twenty-live  cents  per  pound.  We  met 
with  one  man  who  had  bought  30,000  pounds,  and  we  remember 
being  with  one  family  whose  children  sold  seventy  |K)unds  of  dried 
sang.  These  roots  are  dug  with  a  long  narrow  hoc  called  the  **  sang 
hoe." 

From  the  great  height  of  the  southern  Allcghanies,  there  being 
twenty-four  peaks  higher  than  Mount  \Va!«hington,  it  will  be  reaiiily 
inferre<l  that  they  have  a  northern  climate.  A  year  sigo,  our  guide 
to  the  top  of  Uoanc  told  us  that  he  had  been  on  its  summit  wlieu  it 
was  covercil  with  snow  on  the  17th  of  June.  There  is  a  table-land 
extending  from  near  the  Koane  to  the  heatl  of  Turkey  Cove  and 
Linville  Falls,  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty-live  miles,  on  which 
the  inhabitants  succeed  with  difficulty  in  mising  Indian  corn  suifi- 
cient  for  their  own  consumption.  Occasionally  they  have  frost 
during  every  month  in  the  year,  and  then  they  resort  on  horsi'back 
or  on  foot  to  the  valleys  for  corn.     About  the  first  of  hist  May  we 
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nw  the  nountidiit  in  Hajwood  oovwdL  withsSBOW  abotft  ftix  laote 
deep.  The  wheat  hefveel  at  the  Foriu  of  Pigoon  begins  ahoot  tht 
flret  week  in  Julj ;  and  we  know  of  no.  batter  eriterion  ftr  Im- 
thermal  Ihiei  than  the  time  of  ripening  wheal.  We  kept  a  leeorf 
of  it  in  western  New-Yoric,  and  in  ten  jreare  the  anniiai  tiaM  rf 
beginning  the  wheat  harvest  did  not  vaiy  three  daje  from  ths  IM 
of  Jol  J. 

Ibe  vaUejrs  in  the  Carolina  Motntuns  Tirf  fas  daralioa  ftom  t«» 
thoumnd   to  upward  of  three  thousand  feet,  heAce  m  bw  aOm^ 
traTel  will  often  take  one  to  a  much  wamaer  «r  odder  eliiialir 
This  we  ezperienoed  revx  sensiblj  in  going  firom  the  vallqr  «f 
Jonathan's  creek    to  that  of   the  8000  riTer.    The  fdhner  hei  a 
mean  elevation  of  about  three  thousand  feet  and  the  Intter  near  t«« 
thousand.    The  Chinese  sugai^eane  (Sorghoni)  ie  extenaivelj  gnm% 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  deeided  suoeeas.     Thfere  an  ifewportiatt 
of  the  Union  where  such  a  prodnotion  is  more  needed.    The  absiss^ 
of  FsilroadB  and  the  cost  of  transportation  render  aqgar  and  melaMS.* 
dear ;  henee  the  introductbn  of  the  Chinese  sugar*-Gane  In  that  ssctiaa 
is  a  great  blesnag,  and  will  enaUe  manj  a  poor  funilj  to  have  swmI 
coffee. 

In  no  section  of  the  United  States  have  we  seen  finer  applei^  aal 
thej  are  mostlj  from  seedlings  origwaliy  planted  bj  the  ladisaa 
Sihw  McDowell  of  Franklin,  in  ICacon  Co.,  has  devoted  more  Ihia 
twenty  years  to  the  selection  and  grafting  of  those  best  nstife 
apples,  and  ho  now  has  an  orchard  of  more  than  600  apple-trse^ 
which  bear  fruit  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  Northern  Idnda. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  line  or  belt  on  the  mountain-aides,  about  thrsi 
hundred  feet  above  the  adjoining  plain  or  valley,  and  extending. Q|h 
ward  several  hundred  feet,  wliero  fruit-trees  always  bear,  b^use 
the  belt  is  free  from  frost.  If  this  bo  true— and  we  believe  Its  tmth 
has  been  pretty  well  tested  by  expcriment->«-the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  might  supply  the  South  with  an  abundance  of  the  choicest 
fruit,  if  the  means  of  transportation  were  good.  By  the  cultivation 
of  more  gross,  and  the  introduction  of  tho  improved  breeds  of  cattle 
into  those  mountain  valleys,  butter  and  cheese  might  also  be  made 
for  the  Southern  market.  One  great  drawback  to  the  raising  of  sheep 
is  that  they  are  destroyed  by  wild  animals^  and  abo  killed  by  the 
dogs.  Still  we  think  it  would  even  pay  well  to  keep  sheep,  herd 
them  at  night,  and  have  a  shepherd  with  his  dog  to  guard  them  bf 
day,  and  thus  revive  old  Arcadian  times  among  those  delightfiil 
mountains. 
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1  —GOLD  DEPRECIATION. 

The  efTecttof  gold  discoveries  in  CaHforeia  and  in  Australia  have  as  yet  not 
made  themselves  felt  in  the  manner    aat  was  generally  expected.     Since  prices 
of  all  other  commodities,  as  well  as  of  silver,  have  not  relatively  changed  in  any 
very  great  desree,  gold  will  not  now  buy  much  leas  of  other  property  than  could 
be  procured  for  it  ten  years  since  ;  and  the  relative  price  of  silver  remains  the 
same,  vis.,  standard  silver  in  the  open  market  of  Londi  n,  the  financial  centre  of 
the  world,  is  per  ounce  61},  and  gold  is  £2  17s.  9d.,  or  933  per  ounce,  being  as  1 
to  15,  the  same  proportion  as  for  uie  previous  twenty  years.  The  theory  that  gold 
would  depreciate  in  proportion  to  the  other  products  of  value,  or  in  other  words, 
that  less  flour,  wheat,  com,  silver,  dec,  would  be  given  for  an  ounce  of  gold  than 
formerly,  seems  mostly  to  have  been  based  on  reasoning  which  overlooks  the 
proportionate  annual  increase  of  all  other  commodities,  and  the  vast  development 
of  trade,  which  could  hardly  take  place  but  for  new  supplies  of  gold  to  act  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.     It  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
America  caused,  after  the  lapse  of  some  thirty  years,  a  great  change  in  the  rela* 
tiva  value  of  silver  to  gold,  and  of  both  metals  to  other  commodities,  since  silver, 
which  was  as  1  to  10  gold  in  value,  rose  to  1  to  15,  and  all  prices  rose  consider- 
ably.    But  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world  was  very 
different  then  from  whatsit  is  now.   Machinery  was  hardly  known,  and  intercourse 
was  so  limited  between  countries  or  between  parts  of  the  same  country,  that,  as 
Macauley  tells  us,  even  in  England  famine  prevailed  in  some  shires,  while  food  rot- 
ted from  superabundance  in  others.     Slavery  had  not  ceased  to  exist  in  England. 
Even  Queen  Elizabeth  enfranchised  some  of  her  slaves  in  Yorkshire  for  pay,  and 
western  Europe  was  not  in  a  condition  by  which  its  debts  could  be  much  affected 
by  prices.     In  France,  in  that  age,  and  long  after,  wheat  or  corn  bread  was  un- 
known to  a  majority  of  the  people.     Chestnuts,  mast,  an  J  similar  articles,  wer« 
used  instead,  and  those  articles  which  are  now  considered  necessities,  from  being 
thought  comforts  and  luxuries,  were  then  rarely  known,  even  in  the  Utter  char- 
acter.    The  general  condition  of  the  people  in  other  European  nations  was  not 
more  favorable  to  the  influence  of  gold.   The  active  trafitc  was  of  but  little  conse- 
quence.   Hence,  no  matter  how  great  was  then  the  supply  of  new  gold,  it  could 
nave  but  little  influence  upon  the  productions  of  general  industry,  and  gold  fell 
in  value,  because  there  was  no  increased  production  of  equivalents  with  which  to 
purchase  it.     The  metals  ^*  oozed  **  slowly  out  of  Spain,  affecting  only  certain 
points.     In  the  present  a^e  the  effect  has  been  very  different.     The  new  gold 
dircuveries  found  steam  in  full  activity.     Railroads  and  steamboats  penetrate 
•very  point  of  the  industrial  world.     Every  branch  of  industry  is  operated  more 
or  less  by  steam  machines.     The  telegraph  spreauis  news   to  every  industrial 
locality  in  a  few  hours,  and  a  variation  of  the  price  of  any  commodity  is  known 
to  all  who  ran  either  consume  or  produce  it,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.     It 
resulted  that  the  news  of  the  gold  discoveries,  and  their  probable  effect  reached 
every  point  of  the  commercial  world  almost  simultaneously,  and  put  in  motion 
eveiy  possible  element  o(  production,  in  order  to  avail  of  it.     The  result  was  a 
production  of  exchange  equivalent  for  gold  in  the  following  three  years,  probably 
exceedmg  that  which  took  place  in  a  century  afler  the  first  discovery  of  America. 
This  increasing  production  of  other  commodities  has  gone  on  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  production  of  gold,  which,  indeed  has  become  stationary,  since  in  the 
last  six  years  the  aggregate  annual  product  of  Australia  and  California  has  not 
increased.     Atia  has  also  in  the  same  time  absorbed  largely  of  the  silver  which 
bas  been  displaced  by  gold,  being  a  far  larger  circle  of  industry  with  the  aid  of 
the  money  of  Europe.    The  production  of  food  and  commodities  is  now  more 
active  than  ever,  and  in  western  Europe  will  exert  all  the  elements  of  a  vary 
nfinad  extension  of  tha  industrial  arts 
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The  eflfect  which  the  production  of  gold  has  had  upon  other  < 
alto  inanifcstrd  itself  in  the  case  of  silver,  which,  by  the  increas< 
has  been  produced  cheaper.     If  it  has  not  risen  in  proportion  to  g 
latterly  in  proportion  to  Asiatic  produce,  where  it  is  most  in  demat 
The  failure  of  the  silk  crops  of  Europe  caused  an  immense  rise  in 
China  silk,  and  silver  is  the  medium  of  payment.    Teas  were  of  s 
and  the  English  remittunce  to  India  for  railroads,  inventions,  dec 
in  silver  also.     If  much  of  their  supplies  were  drawn  from  the  hi 
still  greater  quantities  here  are  drawn  from  the  Meiican  and 
mines.     The  latent  return  of  the  Mexican  mines  gives  the  quant 
duced  at  24,1CN),000  for  the  year  1856.     The  short  crops  of  £ 
main  cause  of  sending  large  quantities  of  the  metals  to  Asia ; 
ment  begins  to  react.    The  crops  of  Europe  now  are  very  abund 
wines  and  materials  generally  are  in  good  supply,  hence  the  ezpc 
cease  while  they  become  more  active  internally.     In  the  United  I 
titles  are  large,  which  the  demand  for  is  likely  to  be  considembi; 
the  last  ten  years  100,000,000  of  acres  of  new  land  have  been  t 
and  8,000,000  souls  hare  been  added  to  the  population.     Land, 
capital,  and  materials,  are  alt  uniting  in  abundance  to  be  conve 
and  railroads,  steamships,  and  canals,  are  profusely  scattered  ovei 
transport  or  exchange  commodities  in  the  most  prompt  and  che 
activiate  all  their  industries  and  interests,  there  is  abundan?e  of 
the  activity  cf  trade  increases,  money  will  require  to  circulate  n 
to  improve  in  supply,  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
will  do  more  than  to  meet  that  growing  demand  without  doing 
own  depreciation. 

2.— LAND  AND  COTTON. 

The  sales  of  the  lands  of  the  Federal  (government  during  the 
show  results  as  follows,  in  th«  aggregate  : 

>  IS.")"  ■  s  /  ■ 

July  1  to  Dic.r.l.  3a 

AiTfii.  Va'no.  Arrt 

At  $1  2"i  por  acre 4V.».i»4rt   ....        $r.'.»7.4'27  ....      ;v>7,. 

At  U>'jc.  tt  f  1.00  i-cr  ucro,    l.«i«J.ii,:i   67^.;):^  ....  l.a(i.'». 

Total •2.171.907  ....  $i.::7r>,700 ix<i2: 

RotuMis a,8u4J 

The  large.st  sah's  of  land  were  made  in   the  St.itc  of  Missoi 
State  nearly  l,Ui)0,OUO  acres  on  those  lines  where  the  railroads  a; 
some  of  the  AVesiern  States,  as  in  Illinois,  the  interest  of  the  Fet 
has  been  extinguished  by  sale  in  the  public  lands,  and  the  only 
held  there  are  by  the  Illinois  Central  Ivailroad,  which  has,  it  ap 
half  its  grant.     The  sales  in  trie  other  Southern  Slates   have  \ 
some  extent.     Thus  of  tlie  latter  sales  of  •J,801,00()  acres,  3,05< 
made  in  the  States  of  Mit^souri,    Alabama,  Mississippi,   Louisia 
Florida.     The  settlement  of  the  Southern  States  goes  on  more 
higli  prices  of  cotton  than  formerly — the  more  so,  that  so  mucl 
land    is  now   passed  into  the   hands  of  private  holders,  and  i 
depression  by  reason  of  the   low  prices    of  produce.     There   h 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  taken  up  in  Arkansas  in  the  last  fiscal 
probable  that  with  the  rising  value  of  cotton  a  much  mere  rapii 
fresh   lands    would   take   place   but  lor  the   equally  advancing 
When  planters  were   formerly  contented  with  an  average  of 
they  could  not  afford  to  embark  so  readily  in  new  undertakings 
of  the  culture.     This  was    done,  however,  during  the  specul^i 
36,  by  means  of  the  loans  made  by  the  several   States  to  cres 
were  to  support  the  burden  of  clearing  new  lands.     All  the  J 
above,  with  the  exception  of  Missouri,  created  large  debts  in  th< 
proceeds  formed  the  capitals  of  real  State  Banks,  which  was   l 
on  mortgages  of  cotton  lanvis  aT\A  t\«^tov«.     The  process  was  t 

rickety,  however,  and  fell  l\iTO\ig\v,  w'wVv  gxc;iX  ^vftwX«i%>&kaX^%^ 

to  impede  the  progress  of  V\ie  coUon  c>i\X\ix%. 
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In  the  latt  twenty  yean  the  South  hae  engaged  in  no  cpeculation,  but  the'Taloe 
of  its  materials  has  gone  on  rapidly  Increaeing  in  annyal  proceeds.  The  value 
of  the  crops  o(  the  last  four  years,  as  compared  with  1840,  has  been  as  follows : 


•Cotton.— ———V        ^——Tobacco. .  Rlc«.  Sni^ar. 


Bales.  Price.  Yalae.  hhds.           Value.             Value.             ^lue. 

1840,....  1,634,945  8c.  $52.8;i8,350  IIO.&UO  $0,K(i3.ft67  $1,042  U76  $3,500,239 

1855,....  2,847,339  8^  103  890,000  150.213  14.712,408          1.717,9:>3  22.280,000 

185e,....  8,527,845  9^  154.107,000  116,902  12,22i;843  2.890.231  20.782,200 

1867 2,039,510  12H  174,101,000  156.848  20.622,772  ^^200,400  14,916,609 

1858,....  3,113,962  11^1^  178,156,000  127,670  17,009,000  1,870,000  16,101,713 

Thus  the  value  of  these  four  products  has  risen  from  $66,500,000  in  1840  to 
$213,600,000  pi>r  annum  in  1858.  While  this  large  development  has  been  going 
on,  the  South  has  been  engaged  in  no  enterprise  which  absorbs  money,  as  did 
the  immense  railroad  schemes  of  the  West.  The  means  of  extending  the  culture 
of  these  products  seems  alone  to  have  engaged  attention,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  draining  and  other  improvements  have  a  good  deal  raised  the 
profits  and  prepared  the  way  for  still  more  extensive  operations.  It  is  evident 
that  a  country  so  prepared  to  extend  its  business  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
rivalry  that  may  be  "  fumed  up  *'  by  the  exigencies  of  foreign  manufacturers,  or 
the  lands  should  now  be  in  demand  in  those  sections  for  more  extended  opera- 
tions. 

8.— COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

The  last  pamphlet  of  Petermann*s  Geographical  Contributions  (German),  just 
received  the  first  of  this  year,  contains  some  valuable  information  in  reference  to 
the  agricultural  productions  of  India.  An  admirable  map  accompanies  this,  on 
which  the  areas  of  wheat,  indigo,  cotton,  opium,  saul  tree  {Shorea  robusta), 
teak  {UrJonia  graHdis)y  localities  adapted  to  tea,  coal  regions,  iron  ore  quarries, 
tin  and  salt  mines,  are  laid  down  with  care.  The  navigable  portions  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  railroads  in  operation,  or  construction,  are  also  shown  ;  so  that 
the  entire  map  embraces  the  various  matters  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist,  and, 
to  a  considerable  extent  also,  those  of  importance  to  ^e  miner. 

We  naturally,  here  in  our  part  of  the  world,  are  mos*  prominently  interested 
in  the  distribution  of  the  cotton  area,  but  some  slight  notice  of  the  regions  occu- 
pied by  the  other  productions  may  also  be  worth  having. 

Commencing  in  the  north,  we  have  first  a  long  belt  of  tea  region,  skirting  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  from  Assam  west  to  the  Punjaub,  from  twenty  to  forty 
miles  in  width.  In  the  Punjaub,  Delhi,  and  Gude,  we  have  the  great  wheat 
region  of  Hindostan.  extending  over  the  entire  head  waters  of  the  Indus  and 
Ganges.  Toward  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river  we  perceive  a  broad  extent 
of  indigo  country  on  the  north  side,  and  of  opium  on  the  south.  Both  of 
these  are  in  Bengal  in  which  also  occur  the  coal  and  iron  mines  north  of 
Calcutta.  Similar  mines  exist  also  in  Central  Hindostan,  in  Nerbudda.  Opium 
is  grown  near  these,  at  Serange.  Salt  is  obtained  in  the  Punjaub  and  at  I^^ke 
Sambur.  Teak  forests  abound  chiefly  in  Western  Hindostan  ;  and  cat  ton,  to 
which  our  chief  inquiries  refer,  appears  to  be  cultivated  over  a  very  extended 
region. 

Beginning  in  the  east,  we  have  first  a  strip  of  cotton  region  on  the  coast  of 
Bormah,  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges ;  then,  higher  up  that  river,  we 
meet  with  a  wide  body  of  cotton  lands  in  Oude  and  Delhi.  Another  is  seen 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  ;  again  another  in  Gusserat ;  while  still  more  ex- 
tensive cotton  regions  are  found  in  Central  India ;  in  Nerbudda,  Bcrar.  Nisam, 
and  Misore,  on  the  waters  of  the  Nerbudda,  Godavery.  Tungabudra,  and  Cavery. 
These  names  are  but  little  familiar  to  our  ears,  although  reference  to  a  good  map 
will  easily  indicate  the  regions  alluded  to. 

From  the  accompanying  letter  press  contribution,  we  discover  that  in  Bengal 
the  entire  cotton  crop  is  consumed  at  home.  Yet  it  is  there  statrd  to  have  been 
asserted,  that  the  entire  cotton  supply  demanded  by  th(  British  market,  could  be 
furnished  by  the  cotton  lands  of  Nizam,  Nagpore.  and  Berar.  As  yet,  however,  the 
presidency  of  Bengal  has  exported  little  or  nothing  in  cotton.  The  presidencT 
of  Madras  has  already  furnished  a  small  quota ;  stUl,  it  cautvcvl  ^v«^  ^**xv  'mwc*^ 
eoB»ideriag,  for  in  the  year  1854-*55,  the  euUte  tt^on  v^«»^^  *^  ^^^>*»\ii^5m 
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portion  of  India  amount^  only  to  917,374  aeres  ;  one  and  a  third 
being  the  estimated  extent  of  the  entire  region  adapted  to  cotton, 
denry  of  Bombay  a  Tery  different  account  mutt  be  given.     Nearly  ' 
of  acres   (more  accurately  2,690,279  acres),  or  one  tbirty-fourth 
area,  ip  thero  cultivated  in  cotton.     The  district  of  Guzerat  produ< 
for,  although  its  area  is  only  one-hundreth  of  that  of  entire   Indi 

Jielded  in   ISfiO  fifty- bix  per  cent,  of  the  wbole  cotton  crop  of 
luring  the  five  years,  from  1849-'50  to  1863-64,  Bengal  yieUed  oi 
lbs.     Sladras.  only  43.993,473  lbs.   for  the  British  market,  whik 
ported  698.218,676  lbs.     The  following  Uble  shows  the  expoiti 
during  these  years,  in  the  article  refeir^  to  : 

Year.  To  Great  DritaJn.  To  other  Potnts. 

1849-60 1 10.690,357  lbs 64.974,868 IS 

18,'>0-61 141,446.798         85.036,885 2» 

1851-52 81,104.223         172,448,608 55: 

1852-,')3 181.360,994         81,647,180 26 

1853-54 1 38.183,429        69,678,386 19 

During  this  period  Great  Britain  imported,  altogether,  4,021  ,C 
cotton,  of  which  602,785,801  lbs.  were  received  from  India,  so  i, 
country  furnisiicd  about  one  sixth,  or  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  entir 
sunied.     It  i^  true,  that  probably  the  whole  of  the  cotton  furnish 
by  India,  was  again  re-shipped  in  the  shape  of  goods.     Dr.  NVigli 
serts  that  the  annual  consumption  of  cotton,  for  each  individual 
does  not  average  less  than  twenty  pounds.     This  would  amount 
sumption  of  about  3.000,000,000  pounds.     For  India  to  furnish  £i 
the  cotton  i«he  now  consumes  would,  therefore,  it  is  stated,  requ 
creased  pnuluction  of  one  fifth  to  what  is  now  made.     Almost  ail 
is  native,  and   hence  well  adapted  to  the  country.     Of  Amerijac 
2.320   acres  were  planted   in  Madras,  and   in  J  Bombay  52,313  aci 
year  to  which  these  data  rafcr. 

In  our  pnrt  of  the  world,  we  ;iTe  aware  that  India  has  to  conten* 
ties  of  proiluciion  in  the  way  of  laboring  forces,  which  are  forcig 
the  Ht.'ilcnicnts  here  tjiven  are  wortli  conyidcring.  eapecially.  as  w 
surcd  tli.'it  Kncrland'ri  pretended  ])hilanthropy  will  never  check  he 
cution  of  nuMsiirett  of  iinportanee  for  material  contft)rt.  Is  it  not 
prepare  ourselves  to  eope  with  this  growing  competition,  by  ail  a 
likely  to  insure  conlinuril  proHp<'rity  I  The  recent  difViculties  in  Ii 
what  retard  their  cotton  pro<lnciion  ;  but  excepting  1  ast  year,  cor 
these  n'ports  treat,  a  gradually  increased  production  is  visible.— C 


IXTKKNAL  lAJPllOVKMKNTS. 


PUOPOSKl)  UAIJ.KOAD  SY>TE.M  FOR  MOBIL 

Oi'K  Mobile  neighbors  are  very  enterprising,  and   have   acted  w 

of  holdnestf  in  their  railroad  j»rojections,  and  are  deserving  of  all 

but  the  oilier  day   they  consented   to  a  new  tax  for  this  purpose 

vioua  heavy  tax   upon  the  whole   real  estate  of  the  city  had   be 

following  is  extracted  from  a  recent  letter  of  Lewis  Troout,  Engin 

some  valuable  stati&tic-ri,  which  wo  reijret  must  be  a  little  com 

pages : 

An  inspection  of  a  railroad  map  of  the  T'liited  States  will  shov 
bama  and  Florida  railroad. 'extending  from  Montgoniery  to  Pensac 
and  Giranl  railroad,  and  the  proposed  railroad  from  Savannah,  v 
Eufaula  ;  and  that  the  Alabama  and  Tenne«*i>ee  river  railroad,  wi 
southern  extension,  theSelma  and  Gulf  railroad,  are  respectivel; 
railroada  in  Alabama  of  two  vast  systems  of  railroads  which  coo 
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the  limiU  of  tlia  United  Stattt  on  th«  nortli  and  aaet,  snd  past  through  all  the 
Noithern,  Eaaiero,  Middle,  and  eone  of  the  Wettem  States.  To  connect  the  city 
of  Mobile  with  theae  two  ayatema  of'railroada.  and  thua  to  mak^  it  their  terminaa 
on  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  ia  the  object  of  the  Mobile  and  Great  Northern  railroad. 

Thia  enterpriae,  ao  important  to  the  city  of  Mobile,  can  be  effected  by  two  dif- 
ferent plana  of  operationa,  which  may  be  atated  aa  followa  :  ^ 

lat.  By  conatructing  aboat  85  milea  of  railaoad  in  a  northeaat  direction  from 
Mobile,  which  would  make  a  connection  with  the  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad, 
aad  by  building  a  branch  of  about  36  milea,  uniting  with  the  Selma  and  Gulf 
railroad ;  and  by  it  with  iha  Alabama  and  Tenneaaee  river  railroad  ;  and  als  o  by 
making  a  short  branch  to  join  the  Mobile  and  Girard,  and  the  railroad  from 
SaYannah,  the  length  of  which  will  depend  on  the  location  of  these  roada. 

Sd.  By  building  a  road  from  06  to  100  milea,  on  the  aame  route  aa  that  occu- 
pied by  the  road  to  the  SeUna  and  Gulf  railroad  on  the  firat  plan,  which  will 
connect  it  with  Alabama  and  Tenneaaee  river  railroad,  and  thence  ^y  extending 
it  26  or  27  milea  te  the  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad,  where  it  would  be  in  a  good 
position  to  meet  the  Mobile  and  Girard  railroad  and  the  railroad  from  Eu&ula. 

A  careful  inatrumental  aanrey  of  the  linea  corapoaing  these  two  plana,  will  be 
neceaaary  to  decide  which  ia  the  beet.  The  ultimate  coat  of  each  will.  I  think, 
be  found  not  to  vary  greatlT«  in  which  eaaa,  that  one  which  best  subservea  the 
intereata  of  Mobile,  ahonld  be  adopted. 

The  railroad  may  be  put  in  operation  with  a  moderate  expenditure  of  money 
by  first  constructing  that  part  of  it  extending  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Alabama 
river  to  the  Alabama  and  Florida  and  Selma  and  Gulf  railroada,  and  by  tempo- 
rarily employing  ateamboata  on  the  river  and  bay  of  Mobile,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  diaUnce  to  Mobile. 

One  swift  paasenger  steamboat,  with  an  extra  boat  in  reaerve,  two  ateamtaga, 
and  twelve  freight  bargee,  would   be    aufficient  for  the  businees  of  the  Imc 
for  several  years,  or  until  the  road  is  continued  to  Mobile. 
*The  railroad  to  be  oonatfucted  would  pass  over  a  country  favorable  for  ailroad 
making,  requiring  neither  expensive  grading  nor  bridging,  and  abounding  in 
timber  of  good  quality.     In  the  abaence  of  instrumental  surveys,  it   may  be 
aaaumcd  that  a  good  railroad  (furnished  with  a  Tirail  57  lbs.  to  the  yard  on  that 
part  of  the  line  comprised  between  the  river  and  the  Selma  and  Gulf  railroad, 
and  with  a  T  rail  50  lbs.  to  the  yard  on  that  part  of  it  extetfding  thence  to  the 
Alabama  and  Florida  Railroad*  properly  Caataned  on  croaa  ties,)  can  be  built 
through  this  country  and  make  the  required  connections  at  the  preaent  prices  of 
labor  and  materials,  provided  meana  are  promptly  aupplied  as  wanted — 

For :. $M1,000 

Add  for  <>quipment  with  which  to  commence  httnineiw 173,000 

And  for  two  passenger  stesmbostt  and  two  steamtugii  with  twelre  freight 

bulges 116,000 

Make4  the  probable  cost  of  connecting  Mobile  with  the  Alabama  and 

1  lorida,  and  Selma  and  Gulf  Railroadi  bj  railroad  and  atcamboat. .  $l;2V0,OOO 

Experience  haa,  however,  demonatrated  that  no  comi>ound  line,  composed  of 
railroad  and  steamboat,  should  be  adopted  on  important  routes  where  it  in  prac- 
ticable to  have  a  through  railroad  line.     In  this  case,  it  is  sugj^e^iled  only  as  \ 
temporary  expedient,  to  be  dispensed  with  whenever  meana  can  be  procured  to 
eonstruct  a  continuous  railroad  to  Mobile. 

There  are  really  no  engineering  obstaclea  to  prevent  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river  across  the  delta  into  the  city  of  Mobile. 

The  assertion  is  ventured  that  a  good  railroad,  with  a  T  rail  37  lbs.  to  the  yard, 
ean  be  made  on  thia  part  of  the  line — 

for $021,000 

The  additional  equipment  in  locomotire*,  cam,  station*,  etc.,  maj  be 

CHti  mated  at 187  .OTQ 

Add  the  probable  cost  of  the  Montgomerj  and  Selma  connections....  1.2.0.000 

#2.058.000 
Deduct  half  the  co«t  of  the  steamboats  and  barge^  which  will  be  sold 

when  the  railroad  I*  completed  to  Mobile 58,000 

MakM  tks  total  yrobabls  eosi  of  ths  Montfomerr  and  Selma  conaee- 

tionsaqalppad  far  bosiasat,  aad  trmtnatlnf  la  this  eitj t&jMaiNA 
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Annexed  are  tables  Nos.  1  and  2,  abowinff  the  two  fimnd  eyitenu 
with  which  Mobile  will  be  connected  by  the  Mobile  and  Great  North 

Table  No.  1  ezhibiu  the  eaitem  eystem,  passing  through  Monta 
the  various  routes  formed,  the  railroads  composing  the  routes,  wiu 
ities  and  condition*  (that  is,  the  number  of  miies  in  operation,  in  ] 
not  commenced,)  and  the  cities  and  towns  placed  in  connection  w 
distance  from  Mobile.  Table  No.  S  shows  the  northern  sjstem  tii 
in  like  manner. 

These  tables  demonstrate  the  great  importance  to  Mobile  of  the 
Great  Northern  railroad.  The  two  lireat  systems  of  railroads  con 
with  Mobile,  embrace  a  domain  extending  eastward  from  Mobile  to 
and  northward  and  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  t 
ern  boundary,  and  thence  eastward  to  tbe  Atlantic,  contatnin| 
M5,0U0  square  miles  of  tbe  most  populous  and  wealthy  sections  o 
States  and  C-anadas.  Their  aggregate  length,  with  the  railroads  ii 
in  connection,  pausing  througb  aoui  uniting  all  its  principal  citii 
is  upwardd  of  l!*^,(KNj  miles. 

The  Mobile  and  (ircat  Northern  railroad  will,  therefore,  becoi 
travel  through  Mobile  between  the  countries  traversed  by  these  i 
those  to  the  wc«t  and  soutli,  Texas,  California,  the  regions  of  the  < 
CO,  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans ;  ai 
part  of  their  tributary  travel,  it  will  present  one  of  the  most  direcl 
tious  routca. 

It  will  also  afford  an  outlet  to  foreign  and  domestic  ports,  thi 
for  the  productions  of  large  portions  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee, 
Geor^zia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  the  channel  b 
supplies  will  be  recci%'ed. 

A  railroad  so  favorably  situated  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  profitable 
•  •  ••«*•• 

The  estimates  which  Mr.  Troost  makes  in  detail  mast  be  om 

present.     We  give  his  aggregate  of  business  for  the  road  ; 

The  roll>)\vin<r  Huiniiiary  of  the  foregoing  results,  with  tbe  rates 
tion  applied,  e\hil>itA  the  grosH  income  of  the  road  : 


4«».(HX»  iia-"<i  ntror-  at  an  nvoratr''  <»r  $3 

T.'i.mHi  1>h1.-»  («i  tlirwiivrh  c<»ttuu  at  80  conls 

ItMHK)        '•         way  ■'         ••  il<»     •*     

30.iMH»  tiMi*  of  r(i;il,  at  li  ('eIll^  i-cr  ton  p^T  uiili',  $1  44  per  tun. 

l..'i<H»  toil'  of  iron,  at  $"2  r»rt  jut  ton , 

2,.'><M)  ti»n-%  «»f  Ihiii'.  at  ?l  lio  per  ton 

MiM^rlliiiKMiiirt  (low  n  fri'ikTlit 

Liimi'mt 

Mi  .cillan<'>u?'  up  fr«'i;:lit.  '2J.H10  ton',  at  uu  averatrc  of  $4  75. . . 

Mail.-,  anil  »\pi\*i*.  at  ? -W  per  niiK- 


T<»tal  irro-i-.  inronio 

Dodurt  fi»r  all  <'\p«-n-c-*  «»f  rtinnin>;  an-l  mana;.'injf  the  rnaJ.  maint 
nanci*  of  ro.'i<l  ^ay.  uia'-liiner\ .  ami  biiildinKi.  and  for  depreciutit 
travk  and  rolling  ^tuck,  lift^  per  cent.,  say 

«  Lcave-i  not  inconio 

Or,  lU  per  cent,  uu  I'J.UOO.OOO,  the  co:«t  of  the  road,  and  a  burpluii  of  $ 
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3^i 


tiucue*  &  3'tbireat'rQ 
«aln]  Uw^ta  B,  ft... 


]r,W.P,at>dMiiK<>(i's  R. 

Ml  0>oiv»  B.  r"! 
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■    -«oiti»B.E. 

DuUl  Oirallu  H.  B. 


rtam  Mobil,  lo 

lUts'saniiuh". 


B.B.  Cslimtnula  tUcon 


Munut^mcrj, 


KlD(illl«1a  Wilmi^ftaD.. 


PhlMiLphlai 


AlCi™'' 
Knaiillli, 


PblUdrlpbli  la  Stw-itA,    -I 

MltOB, 

,.«iiAqrD^lr>R.B. 

ViqflaUkWk  T.ID.  ILB...... 

-      -   -"l.  Railroad.. 

1*  DuTille  B.  K. 

Dmngt  ■»]  Alnindrla  B.  ft. 

WvAlM^ud  Akunlrti  B.  H^AlfSHnlita  (o  WmUb|Ui 


•a  Habtlo  t 


PoriluKl, 

BiuigD(, 


TAB£iK  litt.  S. 


KOUTia 


Mobile  vU 

8e1m» 
to 

XnoxTiUo, 

Lynchbarg, 

Wa<«hin|^on, 
Baltimorft, 

PbiWdelphia 

ami 
Now-York. 


1UILIOAD8  OOMPOBINO  THB  B0UTE8. 


KAMBfl. 


Mobile  and  Great  Korthem  K. 
and 

S<>lina  and  Ooir  B.  B 

%La)»ania  and  Tonn.  Birer  K.  B. 
Rant  Ala.  and  QeorKfa  B.  B. . . 
Eait  Ti>nn.  and  Groririi^  B.  B. 
latt  Tenu.  and  Virginia  B.  B. 
Tiririoia  and  Tennesfee  B.  B. . 
Orange  and  Alexandria B.  B. . 
Waobington  and  Alfxandria  B. 
Wa^h'n  Brancb  of  B.  &  O.  B 
l»hiL,  Wit.  and  Bait.  B.  B. 


LOOATIOIC. 


1 


Mobile  via 

Selma, 
nad^lcn  nn>I 
Chattanooca 
to  Knozrillo. 

Mobilo  Tia 

Selnia, 

Montcrnllo, 

Decatur 

to 

Naabvillc. 


Mobile  to  Sol 

.'9elma  to  JarkaonTillo 

UaekMBTilte  to  Aalton 

iDaltMi  to  KboxtiIIo. 

iKnosville  to  BrktoL 

iBrifttol  to  Lynch bux:g 

Lrnchbnrg  to  Alexandria. . 
Alexandria  to  WaNhington . 
iWaahington  to  Baltimore. 
BaUintoro  to  Philadolphia. 


i: 

s 

9 
II 


N.  Jer>0.  k,  A.,  t,  PhU.  Jt  T.  PhlladtlphU  to  Now-Tork. 


Alabama  &  Tenn.  BlTer  B.  B.l^lmato  Oad^doB 

Tonn.  &  (\  k,  Willii  VaUev  B.B  Oadndun  to  Chattanooga. . 
(^Iiattanooga  &  Cler-d  B.'B.  . .  iChattanooga  to  Clereland. 
Kaat  Tenn.  &  Georgia  B.  B. . .  Clereland  to  KnoxTiUe.. . 


Terrc  Ilautc 

.iml 
Luke  Mi-hi'/.in. 


Alabama  A  Tens.  Bivor  B.  B. 

Alabama  CV^ntral  B.  B 

Do.  do 

Tenn.  Bouthem  Cmt.  B.  B. . . 

Tonn.  and  AI»1>nma  K.  B 

Na-Iiriileand  llondi'r'n  Kdge 

fleM  and  K<'ntuckj  B.  B 

Kiaiihiilli'  and  CrJiwrnrln  R. . 
■Tom*  Hmite  and  RichM  R  H 
N«-w  AUitinyaud  i^uleni  R.  B.. 


Mobile  \  i.i  S.  liiiri; 

and  N.ish>ill.> 

to  l.nni.villo 

Cinrinn:iti. 

Cle\«I:iiii], 

Dunkirk 

tiiii 

Now-Yurk. 


rotii^villo  and  N.ithTitlp  R.  R. 
liiiii'o\  illi*  ami  Cinrinnati  R  R 
(:i«>vi-l:iii.l.  Ci.l.  ami  (Mil.  R  R. 
t'l-\i-I:tn'l  ai.ii  Krii-  U.  R..  .. 
Krii-  Hn<i  Nortli  Ka-t  R.  R.... 
Nrw-Yurk  anl  Krio  R.  R.    ... 


Selnato  MontOTaUo 

Monterello  to  Dcratnr..  . 

Decatur  to  State  line 

State  line  to  Colanbia.... 
rolumhiato  Na«bville.... 
Na'^hville  to  llendemon... 
lI«'udertiou  to  Etannville.. . 
Bvan^villi'  to  Terre  Ilante. 
iT.  Haute  to  (trttoiirantle.. . 
(ir«>enra«tlu  to  L.  Michigan 


■N'liihviUe  to  Li>ui.<iYillo 

Liui'<\i]|«>  til  Cinriiiiiiti  . 
Cincinmiti  to  (.'!•■  vi'Iand.. 

iClevflRnil  to  Krie '. 

Krii*  to  Punkiik 

Dunkirk  to  Nuw-Yuik i 


S 


▼ia  ^ann' 

and  RiilTiil'i, 

Albany  to 

New-Yiirk. 

Via  PanH'  an-l 

Albany  to 

lio-^toii. 


,Kri<«  and  Nortli  East  R.  R Dunkirk  to  Buff.ilu... 

[Nt  w-York  (Vntral  R.  R 'Huffjlo  to  AU»uny.... 

.Hudson  River  R.  R Albanj  tu  New- York. 


Wo>tcrn  R.  R I Albanj  to  Uoston 


Mobile  \  i.i  Sclnia  I 

Naslivill-  ami    .M.iri(>tta&  Clov.  &  Branch  B. <'incinnati  to  Parkersburg.i  '. 
Cinrinnati  to    !  ■ 

RaltiniMn*.       D.  and  0  and  North  AVeiitern  R.  Parkpriiburg  to  Baltimore. I  i 

Mobile  \  la  S'liiiA  Litil>>  Minmi  And  <^nluuibu!t  R.iCincinnati  to  Columbur*.. .!  '. 
NqhIm  ille,       !<'tiMilK-nUllpanil  Indiana  R.  R.  <k)lunibia  toSti'iibcnville.. 
Cin'iniiati        riitslmrj;  iindSt«?nbeuville  . .  .'i'te"bi'n>ille  to  Pittslmrir. . 

and  IMtt^lnirti:    Punn^rhuijia  R.  R Titthburg  to  Philadelphia. 

to   I'bil.i.b-I|.|,ia. 


Duflalo  to  Saspen.uon  B'e. 


Mobile  via  .•'vlnin: 

Na«livillo,  iBuflTalo,  Niag.  F.  and Lewia ton 

Cinciiinari,  I 

NUgiirA  KalN    'fJn'at  Wostern  R.  R WuQiien.  B'e  to  Hamilton... 

to  Toronto,      (iMsit  "We-tv-ru  W.  H (llainilton  to  Toronto 

3f on ( r<':i I         <  i  rand  Trunk  U .  H .V^«tv^^\^»^^.<^ "W«»t\Vc*%,1 ; . . 

and    QutflHT.    .(riand  TiAiukB,-U  ■\^ot\\t»;>\  \.c\  ^>\»w.<' . . . . . , 
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The  Southern  Convention  met,  acconl- 
ins.  to  the  tnnouncemont  in  our  last 
number,  at  Vick»burg,  on  the  0th  day 
of  May  ;  but  we  regret  the  necessity  of 
postponing  to  our  next  issue  an  ac- 
count of  its  most  interesting  proceed- 
ings. All  of  the  more  Southern  slave- 
holding  States  were  represented,  some, 
it  is  true,  very  meagorly,  but  others 
largely.  It  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to 
meet  in  deliberation  a  finer  body  of  men. 
morally  or  intellectually,  and  we  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  many  pleasant  inter- 
changes of  courtesy  and  kmdness  which 
were  enjoyed.  That  there  were  some 
distractions  might  have  been  apprehend- 
cd  from  the  character  of  the  subjects 
discusfed,  but  these  werej  evanescent, 
and  left,  we  arc  well  aware,  no  sting 
behind.  There  arc  always  exoitablr 
temperaments  in  public  assemblies,  es- 
pecially at  the  South,  who  mean  well, 
but  in  the  ardor  of  debate  are  nut  easily 
kept  within  the  restraints  of  rule,  and  ii 
would  often  be  very  unjust  to  judge 
them  harshly.  In  every  other  respect 
they  are  law-abiding  men  and  good 
citizens. 

The  followhig  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  proceedings  at  Vicksburg : 

The  Convention  was  called  together 
by  the  Mayor,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Jones, 
of  (Jeorgia,  being  requested  to  act  a« 
tempornr)'  chairman,  and  Gen.  W.  H 
McCardle  of  Mississippi,  as  Secretary. 

A  Committee  on  Organization  was 
raised,  which  consisted  of  Col.  S.  R. 
Adams  and  Col.  J.  N.  Davis  of  Missis- 
sippi. J.  B.  Allen  and  C.  W.  Dudley, 
of  South  Carolina.  John  Delafield  and 
B.  B,  Dill,  of  Tennessee.  M.  C.  McLe- 


rOR  rtSfllDBTT. 

Gen.  CuAKLSS  Clirks,  of  HinUslppi. 

FOR  VICR-PRKSIDRSTS. 

Hon.  JoHX  A.  JoNRti,  of  (]t>orf(ia. 

iWu.  O.  E.  LnwARDS,  uf  South  Carolina. 

Tol,  B,  F.  Dill,  of  Tennoiwce. 

D.  M.  WlULRY.  of  T«*XRH. 

Hon.  U.  H.  UtXNKTT,  of  Mi>HiMippi. 
i\y\.  A.  I*.  Amaker,  of  Kloritla. 
M.  C.  McLemoub.  of  Aluhaina. 
T.  C.  SciRBBortiH,  of  Loui.tiaua. 

RRCRRTARIRi*. 

Cm.  W.  H.  McCardlr.  of  MiMlMippl. 
James  Fakrow,  of  t*outh  TaroUna. 

IIILTON  A.  HATXES.  of  TvUlHfd'VO. 

The  Convention  was  in  seiision  five 
days,  and  passed  several  resolutions  of 
an  important  character.  That  which 
relateil  to  the  Slave  Trade,  and  which 
alone  occupied  four  out  of  the  five  days, 
was  in  the  following  words : 

Rtschcd,  That  in  tht  opinion  of  thtM 
Cunrention,  ail  /air*,  State  orftdcral,  pro- 
hihiting  the  African  Slate  Trade,  oughi 
to  be  repealed 

It  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote, 
each  State  casting  its  federal  vote  r 

Apt.  X0. 

AIal<atnA 0 

ArkatiJ^ui* 4 

Nmth  «'an)lina....  4 4 

Loui«<iaua 6 

TeiSH 4 

Tfuu<'*.«oe 12 

Gr(ir):ia 10 

Fl.»riila 3 

ML^iviiitpi. 7. 


44. 


19 


The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Aialanta,  Georgia,  on  the  second  Mon- 
day of  Novenil>er,  1860. 

In  our  next  we  shall  endeavor  to  far- 
nish  a  synopwis  of  the  deliates,  and  a 


more,  of  .\labama,  D.   M.   Whaley,  of  full  account  of  what  was  done  at  the 

Texas.  A.  B.  Amaker,  of  Florida,  C.  A. !  Convention.      We  have  only  space  at 

Rru«It*  and  T.  B.  Hatch,  of  Louisiana,  '  present  for  the  excellent  valedictory  re- 

\V.  S.  Morton  and  John  A.  Jones,  uf  marks  of  the  President,  (ien.  Clarke, 

Georgia.  who  won  many  laurels  by  his  high  and 

A  CiMnmittee  on  Business  was  raised,   distinguished  bearing  and  great  ability 

which  consisted  of  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow  and   as  a  presiding  officer  : 

C.  A.  Brusli*,  of  Louisiana.  J.  X.  Davis  

...'«■<   1  ^  »•       •     •      •    T\         I  niu«t  express  mv  tiin 


and  W.  VI.  Johnson,  of  Mississippi,  D. 
M.  Whaley.  of  Texas,  J.  N.  Liprfomband 
J.  Uead,  of  South  Carolina,  \V.  S.  Mor- 
ton and  John  A.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  John 
Delafield  and  N.  S.  Renedu.of  Tennes- 
•ee,  M.  C  Mcljemore,  of  Alabama,  A. 
p.  .\maker,  of  Florida. 

The  fblhwiagpermuimi  offieen  were 
0leeied: 


exprem  my  tltnnk^,  ireiitl«'inpn.  for 
the  klml  manner  in  wiiicii  jrou  Uavw  «xpr«itMMl 
ti>«apl  mo.  vour  feflinK'.  I  »•*»"'  you.  that 
uUh>>u^'li  I  l'ia\e  noC(Mut'|itt'in  that  I  mi-rit  tbs 
ciMiipHnicnt.  I  h:iTo.  ut  li-a-t.  rn'?*'a\(»rtil  foHe- 


I  men  ot  aU  «t\»  ol  ov^wws  *r=V*4^ 
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*.'i  oi    nilt--  (•■•hM!  !i»'ti  fur  niir  f'^rriiiimsi.;  cT.iininr.4  lii«  arvrr.!!    fi!3Vt  ard  r-''*aj, 

..■i.vi..K'  ....ly  '»..  '■';••'■•■;■•■[  -  "  ".  -.rth.  •..,..  ,,.|„.„.ver  the  Ikif.!  h.B  cc'c^^l-u  :".->;« 

^•■U'l.ili        III    Hll-i-h    I      tiillU'i     II    III-    H.    i»r    'ilf  -IV-  .  ,  . 

«ii'i    n:i     tin     /.ii.  I-.:     iiili'.    •>!     |i:iiliiii'-ril!iii   I  •"  COUPlK  or    JUTlCa,  liF  to  l..**  f:.fiw|  J 

l.iw.  li;i\  inu- II"  •ii.i  .i<it  .■ii-.iiiii-..i  .i-.'-ik. .  ji  r  ijsi-  I'liniiricr   |.ivv\(?r«.      It  i«.  certiii.T.  I 

..,  ,.M... ,  t..  .....in.  M..-.  nuihiiv^  »...t  I-..  I..... ..  j^-uriouM  nm\  rnli-rtainins  wi^rk. 

Ol       lli'il'ill      OjHI'ii'll.       Ullli'M      I      l.llt'H      W'i'1,'1      111-  ^ 

f..iiii  I  III  111"  li'Mi  ^  i>r  AiixTii-an  iMi  II.  i  l,»\i'  :*. — /futnr    JMrmorirr^    rr     /.'■'•■'?'  '/ i 

'"■■■''■■'*;''■  'V  I" "'-  '"■''•^      (Applni..- )  Mufhrr'M  VotCtr,  h\  MBS   f-'  iF.tY  Ei;x 

n:iti..u.  i...iii...m  .i:.i.!;i>..i  :iM.V..iM>  ii.        Nf;v.\ork:      J*.     Apj.Ifton    Ac    C». 

lii\ -.'■If.  Ii'lt  Iii-i:ni-i-    i;  >]iiiHr-l    lii.il-    Aiii>-l'li':i:i  iH-iil, 

;ri'iitl-iii>-ii.  ."'•>  iIIm-iIi  itifii.  «Vii>i   |iu-i|    tiv'l'*"''  "I-i  •         -    . ^      ^^.~^.>^.T.     :.-,•/    -- 

•o.i.-hi.., =.•.-....  ,M.i.t.-,.ni-  In,.) ..:,,.  ,,..         II""    nmianrc    commcnJ*  :w^.f  » 

iii:tti-i  lifu  M.-.iii-  (.\\  iii.iv  :iti.i-i|,!  to  <li>*:iii.  troin  ihc*  \vc*ll-Known  prri   at  ihf  '.fthjl 

tlii'ii   .ii- ii"  i.i!iiiii-i.  «i!l  :ilw,i>.-.  ^'l«{:l•ll  tii.  „f    "  < 'hiliJn.'ti    at    Ilumt*/'    •• 'tVyrkltJ 

til  ill  liiili  lli'ir  il'lil"  i;i«ii»ii-   Hill   l.i'I       lAp-  ,  *" 

|il.'lil-.-)  1  :i  -Ilf  \  ft.  L.'<'n(li>iiii;i.  Ili.it  •In:  ii-.-  .1. —  [jif,  ff  Jiim*'M  W'tif*.  \rith  Si'i'tUM 
yoiip,I.Mi'..-i.,li..,...M,.il,,ni;h!,,l,:,|.,H.„,-.li„lI,..  jroiithis  t ',}  n  ^  i.onH<.iff.\  i.V  j  P. 
f!l>L'li'<-<i  'It-i'n  •■  III  iiiiii  till- i-\i-ii  itml  k  iu>l  li-iiiii  •'.,  -■       .'    .,,  .•      .. 

Ill  mv  r. 1.1,1.'- t- lhi-l"..lv  HI..!   Ih.it    t..tt;ir.l  .MriKIIK.*n,  -M  .  A      lUKralt  il  _  .%€■- 

ttfi  iilf-  Hint  I..I    ill  lil«  i:iti-.|  with  \iiil.  ^«  111  till  r  .  Vofk  .'    l) .    A  |*|*It-ton   «&  i.  U-,   i  ?0!> 

now    ii'i'xi-n'    iir  :ili-i-i.i.  Ii,i\i'    I    lli"   ^lil•lltl■■t  i»  •      •  .        *   »       .u  i  i  .l    .  .l 

ui.kii..|  r.-lini:.  .in.l  I  ll.i.|!»  I   i.i.iv    ...fiU    -ai  ^^  >»*  lIllIHTtailt  Xo  ihr  worM  that  ihfT 

in  in,\  iiMiiiiiii  •  i>iiii-.  iliiii  I  ii:i\i- ifii  Miti  i.'l-  hIiouIiI   I>c   iaiiiiliar  with  ihv  I^tSjrs  of 

I- I    Ji.   ..'ill-   ;iii\    I. II-    Ihi-  >lii.li!«-t    niii-i.-    fn."  |.>i|(>  wIlO    Iias  dollO    liO    niuc'h  to  Aiivir.n 

unUiiMiiy.li,,:  tinv.,,,1  ...V  i.li  iiH  .rivili/alion   as   ,laii,ra  Wait,  i].t  an- 

l-^'ii.!   wlrili    M   lint    i.ftiii  H.i|iiiri.|  tm  mh  U  IIU»rt>f  till*  a|i|»IIC.-lllon  «»f«U' -'111      Sfirw- 

\ii_v  'ii.i  t  i.-tii  i.i'i'iiiv    I  •••!■  ^I'litii  mill  III  ii-  Iv  aci'iitiirv  a!»o  t!ii*  power**  ofihii!  creit 

*'"""  '  ' ."'*'■'■  -;'-"  »"•«-;•- -•■nii.ui.ti  ..Vntwpro'aliiiorti  unknown,  whiif  iww 

tnmi  )i.ii-S  >ti  ij-vi.iiit  iij;it  I  will  iii^r  .  iiriiii.(.  .  "  , ,        .   i»   •.    ■  •  ■    i 

Illy.  ,.-,.  iii..i,y  ol  tii.m  jiL-aiii.    Ii  I  .I...I1  .•..r  '  >»  < '"'.1^  Urifiiii  aloriP,  in   118  j.rac:inl 

ni»i-t  ,>iiii  ;i:Miii.  L- Mitliiifii.  i.iv  LiiihI  «  m1  i>i-  a|>)i]irAtii>ii,  il  '\H  rquivalont  totheUbof 

iM  y..M...:.ii.i  1...  i:.,:i,i  Mill  .■,■  «..•!,  it      \i..|  „t  Twur  hiimlr*.!  iiii!lii<i:fl  t.fi::»ri  ' 

ill  Ml--  .',i-.i'  '■     t   i|i|t   iii.i\     ;■!  I   1-   !  I  r-  ifti  . 

.fiiwlii'r    I   1  :i'.-v     ^..l    \\.\\    !■.■    t..-.i.l    '■!.    Ill'-  .. —  'I'flf'  AuhflU-  '  f    AVirV.  '.-,    //■.•'■■■    ■:.'. 

.•■MM-   ■■.!,■  1-    :.■...■  I.   iliif   »i.i;-!   w'l    t-    «i:''  lii.i'jmjhu  ,il  ,if,.l    ,1  .•.■rr/.v  ■■■■;*.  ?-v  .T  i:^ 

vii':!    .  :i!.  I   1   I.  .M  1,1  II  .li  w  :i  11    \  ,.,1     1|..-.!.|.  i     t-i  1 1 .  ,  .,      1.  i  r\  ..      ,  .       II  I  ■        / ",     ,"  ^ 

.,•■■11,  '•  I  I  l,i>il  I   .1  ''jii  ii:  -■     )  ,  ,  ,      , 

«..  ..f..  ,,,. .,   .Mn    \..M  I.  >M- :.■!!■•  ;.ii!  |.".  1  t"ri  ;   S    >J    (  •.■uriii«'y  «V  (  ■►,  .•••.■J 

*l!''-'"lriil-i\"i.      |iMi.i-:i|'i|l.:i\      \i-il!.-i'  >|.i  %i  ._.      I'. ,,_«,,.,.      I,,  .,..        •■,    -k 

i  1 1  I '  .  ■       H  ' . '  ■ '  1 1  t  •  I '.  I  I t  ■•    1 .  1 1 .  j  I  \     .  I       I     i\  :    !  I  I  .  I 

>■..,    il.w\  .  !   .  I..-     .111.1    ....    l..i:  |..  :    i.MiMv"-  *■'■"•"■      '■•'■      '''•'      I...:»itfiOJJH'     ;;;-.r  [.iT     Hi 

iiiKitli'iii      (\pi»''i'  i  v\lin-!i  tlirv  liaM'  i?>>iH'«.l  r  |ji>  \M.rlk.  ::■  ra 

--     ■  tiir  |irii  «i|Mu«i::«'  ( >  Nr.i.'I.      Il  v  il.  ni.ilic 

TIh'   r')ll'iuin;;  works  havo  Wen  l:ii(i  ;i    x.mi.-.M,'    jaliliiiini    tu    \lo  !.:.i.r.-.l 

iipMii  iiur  «l(hk  lilir  iius  oi  Soulh  < ';iriiliif.u  inl  wiji  i-ir- 

1 .1  (',.ili'i:n  I'f  I'l'Vis  liy  .1    Uakijo.n  iii»-l»  us  .tl  :iii  rarlv  il.iv   [he  iniTriil  l-r 

lliii'i:,    MUllior    of    l.ioiti    di    Miinat.i.  an  article  wlii.li    imi.-l    j-ro\i«  \cr_v  111:0- 

iVc.    Uii'limoiiil,  \  a  ,  IH'i'J  ;     A.Mor-  rrhiriL'.      'I'l.r  (*i.ur!in  >>  .jum-Mi  r{i:i*- 

iiH  iii-»  yoiiiii{    iiM'ii,  \\!.i.»  ar<"   ilirin;.'   imj-'.:. 

Mr     n..|.o    ifl    ono    of    oiir    swn.t,-.!  '"''^  ^''^^''^''-^I'^'i; '•";'"7'^  ^'*'^-'' •^- '•  •'- 

Southrri.  iHMtH.  ;,ml   han   alr.'a.lv  l-.U.-n  -"'"l   '"•'^*;   '^'":;:;''    ^Ir,  r.<,y      nKir.y  x  .,■> 

hltrUrankintlH.  vvorMoflHtcrH.     Tl.r  ^'!:N"   N^-r.^^.      Ihry     .aw,    f';-i--s.:.e 

liltio    voh,,...^    IM-Ioro    us    conlains    Iii.  "^    »  ';.'     ■"•-'•>»   Z^'"     »'*-^»    «'J»" '"'  -"^ ' 

a«ln,ir.h!r   po.-in.H  r.-rilra  at  .lamr.tovMi.  «">tal.Ii-lni.n.l.s  in  llio   r...i:iitrv 

at  Williaiii   ami    Mary    < 'oli«'j;i',  ami    at  j; — "<.  h.ti  ,>is  f'cr  Snhf-ii'h    il'miii,-,'.  ^ni 
the  b.isr  of  CriwfonrH   K«jin'-.triaii  Si:i-        /.,„/   \!i  <,;!')ttt,.:iM  /•>.?", -.v,  J/..?. r,' fii-i 
luo   ol'   W.isirm^ilon.     It  oiilaiiis    also         /;*/.;..,»;/%•    hy    \V.    J     TfiK.    M     1> 
Bfvoral  ruisrrllain'oiis  o(it>ri  of  "jrcit  i-x-         IMnJailrljiliia  :  .1.    H.  I.i|ipii:coll  i^  Co. 
rt?lliM»r««  ami  Ui-auty.                                       _       Mi-mpliis  :   (  Ifavi'ii  i.V  («uiuii. 
2.—Sh'iki.<prnrr'.s    haul    Arquucvinits        Dr.  Tiu-k  is  a  |.^ilr^i^ill«r    phyi-irian  of 

consiliTcd.  liy  .John  Lorw  (V\mi'mki.i,.  M.-nipliis.  ami  om>  of  t»ur  rrifly  frii-mi*. 

Lli.  1).    Now- York:   1).    ApiiK-lou  i^  with  wijom  \vr  h.ul  tin*  |»lta«.un'' rriTiit'y 
Co.,  IH.'jD.                                                  ,  ,)f  a^aiii  ^hakin:»  hands.      Ki'    is  a  lina 

The   ohjrct  of  thii*   work,   which    is  scholar  arnl  a  miitltMnaii  of  hi;;hly  e*tab- 
written  iii   a  ^ccv  VwiAn  viv\\\  *\Vvu\v\  \\A\v^\\\v^vA^v\\^xv\^^.vyv^\\^c\\\v^■^'t^*\.  V^. 

manner,  i«  to  ^''^^^^  }^^^J"^  ^J^^'^J'^^^ 

legal   atuinmcnt*  oi  *-Vv;.Vo*uc^te,  «.u^^,\^^^^^ 

or  that  pUTpo«e  tue  axiV' 
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religious  worl J.  cullinir  corns  from  eTcrv  '      The  Mennri*.  Hownon  arc  YPry  f\[n^- 

quartcr,    which  {rhstnn  iii    his  curoiiot.  rionreil  en;;irip<^r:<,  .I'ul  havi*  r;iv>iicrcat 

and  arc  fcI  happily  in  his  own  haiiiii-  attention  to  tho  «lynaniir«  m  th**   Mis* 

work.     \Vc  know  of  no  ci>nipinion  fir  Kissippi.     Tho   rrKU't!!  «)f  tlifir  kn-'wl- 

the  fireside  of  every  Christian,  or  evon  ed|;e  and  oxprrionrc  n    this  Kuhirri.  as 

well-ordnred   f.unily.  which  is   eiitiih-d  ^iven  in  tho  pro:«ont  voluino.  wili   proYP 

to  hifrher  commondation,  and  we  trust  of  the  •jroatont  vr\hio  to  tho    prcpio  of 

that  tho  f^>od  otticcs  of  our  friend,  in  tho  Soutliwont,  and    wiiliout    dmiht  it 

this  particular,  will  be  rewarded  by  Nub-  will  bo   lar;roly  sou;;ht  for      \\'o   have 

stantial  fruits.  nut  space  at    pronent  to  ontor   iiitii  an 

»       o    .     f        •  ^1                f         T  /■  an:ilv»iM  of  the  nioritrt  f»f  tho    i^ork.  bul 

7. — ^iitu  lfrt^«    Glramnsii  from  Li'r,  ..,,-,          ,         ..          «,     „  ..  n 

,,         .      z.              »    *^--         L    i  will  do  so  horoaitor.     Mr   liutt  IloMnon 


'  time  than  tho  present,  wlioii  ho  consixd- 
A  remarkable  book  in  every  respect,  crable  a  part  of  our  wiaUhiesl  districts 
and  curiously  interesting  from  begin-  ;,re  sunVringr  from  inunditioii,  could  a 
ning  to  end.  John  Drown  lived  •*  with  •  work  of  this  character  have  been  issued 
all  his  niii^ht.**  and  the  "  Jjifv"  he  writes  from  the  press, 
is.  in  its  abundance  and  variety  of  trH<;io 

and  comic  ups-and-downs,  as  good  as  a     10.— .So/«^'*  and  Poems  of  thr  S„uth,  by 
play  !      A.    H.    Mkkk.  author  ot   the    "  Ke«i 

As  a  neglected  child,  a  •♦juvenile  i  f'*'*!!'^!  vVc  ,  A'c. 
offender."  an  ingenious  vagabond,  a  ^^—"^"""*"''*' -'*«''•*''<'""»  •'^"'''"^''*"''"« 
shocinnker,  a  soldier,  an  actor,  a  sailor.  .  '''*'o''y.  »nr/w'/»«-  Orrf/i..*i.v.  SUtrkrg 
a  publican,  a  billiard-room  keeper,  a!  fl«'//^«<"iy*.  by  A  .1).  Mr::K.  3d  ediiion. 
town  councillor,  and  an  author,  Mr.  '  Those  volumes  reach  us  llirou«;h  the 
Brown  has  seen  the  world  for  sixty  courtesy  of  the  auihjr  and  thnt  of  the 
years;  and  he  unhesitatin<;1y  describes  puhlii^hers.  S.  H.  (Ittelzel  ^'v  Co..  of 
all  he  has  seen,  with  fidelity  of  memory     Mobile,  Alabama 

and  straightforward  siiiiplicity  of  sty>e.        Judge  .Meek  hns  loriij  since  ost:ilili!<hod 

a  reputatiou  for  hi  in  sr  If  as  onr  of  the 

8  —Prohable  Fall  in  the  Valuf  of  Ould ;    moMt  gifted  and  acoimplished  of  tho  lit- 

the  Commercial  ami  Social  Ctmni-qnen-    erary  men  of  the  South.  In  these  \oIviiiies 

ccsirhich  mav  en.tne,  ami  the  Mctmnes  .  he  has  colb  ctetl  many  of  the  elfuHions  of 

which  it  inritrx,  by  MiciiKi.   Cubva-    bis  |icii  whirh  were"  sritten-d  through 

LiER,    iiieinbor    of    tho    ln.«titute    of    the  periodio.iU  and  other  puhliraiions  of 

France.     ISVJ  :  D.  Appleton  A  Co.      i  the  day.    There  are  some  oii.iltid.  whose 

This  work   is  upon  a  subject    which    ^dwence  we  regret      Anioiii;  his  histori- 

all  will  admit  is  of  the  greatest  con!>e-    ^''^'  labors  we  find  much  iiitore  linj  ma- 

quence  to  the  civilized  vvorld,and  is  trans-  i  *<'"al  which  it  is  our  iiiienii'm  to  revert 

lale*l  by  the  celebrated  Richard  (^)l>dell,  .  *^*  a'Jain.  in  an  article  on  .Mabama. 

of  England,   who  adds  a  preface.       It        J«di;c   Meek  ban  now  in    prep;i ration 

will    furnish  us  the  basis  of  an  article  .  ^  vvork  %vliich  will  l>e  issued  the  present 

hereafter.  I  "oason,  on  Alabama,  which  will  furnish 

M.  ('hevalier  is  distinguished  among  •  *''<*  <"'*<**  compli  to  and  valu  dde  history 

the  economists  of  the  world  as  one  o*f  ■  *^f  the  State  that  has  yet  appeart>d 

the   most  earnest  of  living  writers,  in        H<*  •''  *  chiste  and  bt-autiful   writer, 

favor  of  free  trade,  and  as  tho  champion    •'"''  ^  reliable  authi>rity,  as  we   htvi*  on 

of  every  causi*  which  tends  to  pnmioie    |h^  evidence  of  13iiicroft,  .Simuis.  Irv- 

the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  best    '"S»  •'€. 

interests  of  humanity,  and  his  work  will  y2.-rhf  \nc  Am^ric.in  Ci^-lop.nha^ 
be  s  -uaht  with  ea»eriiess  by  merchants  /V.;,„/.,r  Ihctwn.irv  nf  CV M.ni/  A«oir/- 
and  statesmen  everywhere.  ^jf^     ,..,,ij^.j  j,^  j,,.,,^^„.   n;^,,^^  ^^^ 

d.^PrineipUjt and  Practice nfcmf.ankinc  •      * ''^^*   -^  l^ini.  '  Vol.  V .    New-  Vork  : 
lanihfrum  Hirer  FUnnh,  n»  appli'-d  to        U.  Appleton  i  Co.,  liS-VJ. 
the  Lercf 9  aj  the  A!is.ii*ftppt,  h\  Will-        Thanks   to  Mr.  .S.    Coleman,  of  Sq 
ISM  Hewso.<«,  (yivil  Kniiineor.  assititod    Camp  street,  New.()clca.iisL,wVL«  \%  ^vol> 
bT    his  Hrother.  M.  Butt   Hkwsoh.I  cta\  &^cii\  lot  >Xv«  ^&o>i^'«««^^VQlt  ^^^ 
Wsw-Yoik :  J.  J.  Keed,  1859.  \  ficml&^tt  ^^uam  fA^\%  x&oiX'>aK«^'u^ 
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work,  which  carrieii  the  material  partiv  !  ,"  ~-^'"^r*'  "'  ^  '*'  ^*'^'  ^' 
through  th.-  I.'tlor  (;.     Th..  whole  work  ;  *^'h.2s:,^;i;  ^nuuM  Ropori  of 
will  be  wriijilrti'il  in  twelve  voluines.  and   tral  Kailrnad. 

we   aJopt   heartily   the  opinion*  which*  

have  pa«!*pd  in  roijanl  to  it  by  our  con- ,      Our  acknowledgments  i 
temporarioa  of  ihr  Hichmomi  Em/uinr '  „p<.eial    manner   to  the 
uid  the  Smtthryn  Lilerary  Mcsxnnner:       Eustis,  for  a  great  numhe 
It  M  n-allv  ^ li.it   the   title  Jknlarcn  It— a    Kxecutivo     and     C'oiiifres 
Veto  uh.i  M;,.<;i..i«  C>cl.M.«.li».    Tlu-  t:nMt   „„.nts,  ^hich  make  an  in 

dff'Tl  I'l    t'n"  Ki:l'1j-1i  :Ui«1  «  iir.tlH>Mjt:il   r hIht-       .  '  ,  ,  ,_, 

tloii.^  li  s  ill  il.i^  .u-i«rMii.'iii:  ih.y  .to  not  lion  to  our  library.  It 
dvvt>lv  mnrlt  <i]<u'<^  tn   r«'r><iit   waiit.^  nr  linn.    Sliilell  hus  altf(»  placed  U8 

and  waroi'iv  unyut  a'l  tii  Miiytiu.  c.»iiiiirt-tl    obligations  at  sundry  tiun 

with  Ani>'i-i  nn  t'lin'm'ai'hjk  .lii-i-'ry.Couiiii'iii-.  j  ^  ^^_^ 

or  gt'iKT.il  ii:0'i'H.il  :iil»:nir«-invnl.    Tin- vilitm-.'*         t       l      •      •! 

of  tin'  iin»iiit  wi»rk  mmmh  f'liiy  irjifip-^Msi  witii  In  the  April  number  oi 
the  itii.'i»ri.iiK'i"  "f  tin'M'  vui-jit t.-«  and  il"t«T-  we  referred  to  the  actio 
luliM-i  i..M.i.|,ly  lU-  /i.ifM.v    Th.-  aiii.i,-  n,.-   Secrrtarv  of  "War  upon  t 

ari-  vriy  fill  .Mid  <.iivfuliy  iin'|.:in-.f.  Thr  deepening  the  p;»«sea  O 
pr.|iiil:iii'u:!.  uhiti' mill  Mack,  i-f  I'vi-ry  conn-  slppi  river,  and  inadvert 
ty  in  till'  s..i.t.i  I.  uMviii.  .in  erri'T.  which  we  now  b 

Cl.M.t.wit'.-i  ...■i.Mii...i,  d.-lr..  to  rurni.l,"*  Correcting  and  will  ch 

th.*  iTMi'    l'"ly   ■•l"    Aiii«!  i'Mii   riail.-r-  with  .h  ■  OUr  next, 
tni4ix«>-!  th_\    •oitrii-  <•■'    iii|iinn;itioii    lijiiin  :ill  __-^ 

w'-i'-rl -■  ri.;i'i.'<'!'-'l  witli  till.'   pn'Cro"<  of  cii  il-  . 

ixjiti.Mj.  ii:vl  M.  t.tr  h:i*  I'.-n  |.ro.i-i-,i».-.i  icith  >nice  the  puMlcatinn  O 
till- ni<i-t  craiilVii:-.'  -iir«Ms-.  In  th«'  \itliiMi"  her  of  the  Kktikw,  the  c 
lion  i.-f..i.-  »-.;="•"• ':  Mimh  I..W  luid  i;.!u.i- !  .,„  extended  trip  int»)  the 

whii-h  u,Av  J".  :^o„^M.t  h.r  in  vnin  in  any  Kn.-  »"|i  .Tackson,  \  icki'liurjr,  J 
H«h  Kncyvl-.ii!«»li.i.  whil- th.'  »uhj^-»t*  jiri->ii"L'  Misbissippi,  Mobile.  Cfl8 
imt  .if  1  ..■  ».=-!iii\  i.i  th- oil  woiiit  h:i\r  h>'i-n    phis,  elc,  the  Tioirs  of 

tn';i»-i|  Hitii  :i  ri''-.! I •:■'•-'  aii'l   spirit    th:jt   tan-  1 
tiOt  I'ail  'iO  1" 


.    .    ,  ,      11  L     1   1         I         preservetl.  -inu  wi.l  iiicorp 

1_  I  lieu*  in  the  .Tilly  number. 

The  foil.iwiti.j  ori.jiiial  arti^'les  are  »«'■■*'''"'  received  ut  the  bar 
neces.s.iriiv  l..hl  ov:t  !;»r  v.:tnt  of  hjKir.-.  *^""1  J'lemU,  we  e^irniMt  i 
but  will  ..iV'-ir  in  o»ir  r.ext  :  ^'^  exprr>s  the  utiM^>t  -r; 

i«i»\. -.ii  I.:; -J— I  liii.  I.I.- «..»iiirii«ii'itii-  U.I  «>\v,i-        Prof.  Cieortje  Stenckra 
tl.iw.  UM  I  ;.•..-  „  „  ^    ,  littT-'irv  and  bu>.ine.-<s  reh 

'2.— Il.«-  I'-  •  >;■   I  •-  '  N    IV  V   Tl..!-.nt  -        ,         I         •       .1 

8.-AlMi«■.■•.l^llM.i.■..r..l....^.^^   |»,.r.:i-'..|.      MKW.   .'i:id     who     IS    Ihc 

4._|.,„,l,  S'  fr:  r.ii;i-  i"!  '1  .•■liu".«' »■.  i'\  I'l"!     pnpers    in   our    I.T.*t    llp( 
(;i-(».  S'n-    >  iiii.  Cli.'irieston.  Ne\v-<  )r!c'.n 

•0. —  ."»t:i'-  r<"li*l  iiii',;.*',"*,  l'\    M.  Ij    lli'tii-.  «•■       ...  I        Ml 

J     ,,.  ,    ,.  V  J  1      .    1 1,  .   1  in  Mississijipi.  and  Will  1 

T-  -Tl.'"-  {•:.•■  •■ .''  nuiiian  l»i..cr.->,  \\  w.  .•-     erit  ijummer  m  tli.it   Mat 
Gi.'iv-i.ii.  ■  I  M-  I    'I.;.!  I  TennesM-eand  Virifinia. 

SMn'i  :.■.;?•.  ..:  i,:pvl?....k-..hy  •:*.•...  K=i.'-    bim  to  all  ul"  the  friends  ( 

hnc!i.  ol    \  1  J  I'l.i 

Jt.— Hi  .-Ul.   ■    Hi!  .rv  i.r  ('ixili/.i1:..'n.  l>y  Dr.  ,  ,  

Kilpar.'i  k.  1.1  L  .I-::!!.!  '  Now  that  the  season  ( 

lO.— Nol- ..ii  .M.i.|"ii  -.'■;.  I'l  -f  S'l..  ■k:::'li      pJaiM'S    is     .'iboul   to   oper 

re.'t'ltTS  li>  the   adverlit«ei 

The  MIowinu'  p.iinj.hMs  have  lueii    tires  in  the  present  nuiii" 

laid  on  our   t  ible.  and  will   receixe   ap-    view  t)f 

pr(»priate  nnticp.s  bereafliT :  ,     -,,     ,,  .  c    •  rv 

*^      *  1. —  I  In-  Hot  .'*j»r:ntr<  "I  \  n 

1. — l.>'l*.  r-  lii  !!!■■  ■'••iii'.liirn  rri>iil>.'  funi'i'm-  ■      *-2    ■Th--  Ilctlinu'  >)i.iii^-  . 

if"/ l!ii- .-t.'t.  ..■"(,, I. T  •   •  .ir.  I  Ti'm:^>     r,   r.  l.i-  .      ". -(H  1  I'oinl  ("■•iiif"!  t  ; 

Kran^\■;■■^'"'   '''■''"    '''"'''"■"  ^  ^""^'•'•-    and  bdieve  that  n..thin;r 
-:  -  >l:n.,x  ;ml  til-  n   iiii-.'v.ly  S:»m    Ni.it      ba    added    by   us.   ill    COI 
11-  sp •.  i.ii  K-.;..'ti- I'f  .*^  c.  L»'i:i-i:itiiir,  on    iboee  well  estubHsIied  re 

4 — K;i:1i     \;.-,'i.iI    U''i">rl   of  ihi^   Norlh«;i»t  ...    .         .,  ... 

an<l  s..M-i...^...,  a:..'...,..!  r...i;i-.-.,.i  c.  „,..,n.v      I      .Snbscribers  will  eontr 
6--  K(.-\MMi  ..I' a!i  ArtuU' •))!  ihi- ShiM- 'liiiii'. '  letter  lo  the  othec  at  New- 

by  U.\.  J.  IJ.  A.ii.-r  i  appeal  to  our  friends  too 

0.— Ui-poils  of  til- l.'ifv   (tninril  of  (  harloa-    • '  '    ..  - .   ,-   _  1 

ton  ..n  th,.  -,i»..i... t  of  Y.lluw  Fever.  Quuran-  | '"?   ^"^  Circulation    and 
tine,  Burial  uf  the  Dead,  etc.  IpbeTe  of  Usefulneu  of  ' 
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